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PREPACE 


PERHAPS the best Preface to this work might be found 
in a glance at the Section Headings collected in the 
Contents. If the title of the book may be said to indicate 
a high road, the Section Headings may be said to indicate 
cross roads. The cross roads represent investigations 
into words. The high road is a continuous investigation 
into thoughts—the thoughts of the Four Evangelists, 
severally—and, through these, into the thought of Jesus 
Himself in proclaiming the Kingdom of God. 

Christ’s authoritative calling of Simon Peter and the 
other fishermen; His authoritative acts of exorcism and 
healing; His authoritative claim to forgive sins; His 
assumption that He had authority to deal freely with 
certain precepts of the Law—all these things, related by 
Mark, are examined along with other things related by 
the other Evangelists but not by Mark. It is contended 
that Mark often meant, or assumed, these other things, 
though he did not express them, and that, when these 
other things are duly taken into account, they reveal the 
object of Jesus as being, from the first, not the establishment 
of what men would commonly call a Kingdom, but the 
diffusion of what we should rather call the atmosphere of 
a Family, a spiritual emanation spreading like a widening 
circle from a source within Himself as its centre, and 
passing into the hearts of all that were fitted to receive 
it, so as to give them something of His own power or 
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“authority”—a term defined in the Prologue of the 
Fourth Gospel as being ‘“‘authority to become children 
of God.” 

Although thus much may be said in deprecation of 
the charge that the work has no claim to unity, I do not 
venture to hope that any but a few specialists will read it 
consecutively. Pains have been taken to make consecutive 
reading unnecessary. The Contents at the beginning of 
the book, and the Indices at the end, will enable readers 
to ascertain what is said about a special subject, or a 
special text of Scripture, without a continuous study of 
the whole. 

Let me give here a specimen of the way in which I have 
found myself, after taking one of the above-mentioned 
“cross roads” of verbal investigation, brought back 
again—not without some added knowledge of the sur- 
rounding country—into the continuous “high road.” 

The subject of the investigation (Chap. I. § 27 foll.) is 
the miraculous Draught of Fishes in Luke compared with 
the corresponding miracle in John. The verbal portion of 
it deals with a Greek word, neuein. This, in various forms, 
may mean either (1) ‘“‘nod”’ or (2) “swim.” A very ancient 
Gnostic work, called The Acts of John, describing the 
Calling of the Fishermen, makes James speak to John about 
Jesus on the shore as “‘the child that is nodding (neuein) 
to us.” Luke, prefixing the preposition kata, says that 
Peter and his friends “‘nodded for help” to James and 
John because their ship was sinking. But in the whole 
of Greek literature kata-neuein apparently never has that 
meaning. It has never been proved to include in its 
meanings a neutral “nodding” (pace Liddell and Scott 
“generally, to make a sign by nodding the head”’). When 
it means “nod,” it appears always to mean, in effect, 
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“‘nod-in-assent.”’ How then are we to explain Luke’s 
use of it here? 

To answer this question, we pass to the miracle in John. 
A poet of the fifth century (Nonnus) has paraphrased this. 
A commentator (Chrysostom) has explained it. Both of 
these writers use neuwein, but with another prefix. They 
describe Peter and his friends not as ‘“‘nodding for help,” 
but as “‘nodding-in-dissent (ana-neuein)”’ to Jesus on the 
shore. John himself, it is true, uses no form of neuein. 
But he describes Peter, in effect, as swimming to the shore. 
We have seen that newein may mean “swim.” Now we 
have to add that “‘swim to the shore” (no less than “nod 
in assent’’) is a correct rendering of kata-neuein, the word 
used by Luke. 

It will be maintained that this—that is, “swimming to 
the shore” and not “making signs of assent’’—was the 
meaning of some early and obscure tradition misinterpreted 
by Luke, who has also chronologically misplaced it, but who 
has had the honesty to preserve the difficult word that led 
him astray. The Preface to Luke’s Gospel states that he 
attempted to “write in [chronological] order,’’ as well 
as “accurately”; but it also implies that other evangelists 
had failed in this; and it is not to be expected that Luke 
would be always successful. 

If in this instance Luke has made a mistake, we have 
at all events compensations. We are relieved from the 
necessity of supposing that Mark and Matthew omitted 
what (according to Luke) was a turning-point in Peter’s 
career. And in the Johannine substitute we find a 
narrative that gives us a peculiarly beautiful and (so to 
speak) natural account of the impression produced on 
Peter by the sympathetic insight, love, and regenerating 
power, of the risen Saviour. 
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A similar compensation will be found (I believe) in 
almost all the numerous instances where John intervenes 
' in the Synoptic tradition. He seems to do this mostly 
with a view to elucidating Mark where Luke omits, or alters, 
some Marcan tradition. Take one more instance, the last 
in this volume—where Jesus, in Mark, defines the family of 
God as “those. that do the theléma, or will, of God.’ Luke 
substitutes “those that hear the word of God and do it.”’ 
It will be shewn that, in literary Greek, theléma, if it were 
used at all, which it hardly ever is, would mean “desire of 
the flesh.”” Probably this—but probably other reasons 
also, including a love of definiteness—induced Luke to 
alter the word. 

What is John’s course? First, in his Prologue, he 
distinguishes the fleshly and the sexual theléma, or “will,” 
from the corresponding act by which ‘‘the children of 
God” are “begotten.” Having thereby implied that 
there is something in God corresponding to the human 
theléma, he does not hesitate to represent Jesus, later on, 
as repeatedly saying, in the words of the Psalmist, that 
He has come to ‘‘do the will (theléma)”’ of the Father who 
sent Him (Jn i. 13, iv. 34, vi. 38, comp. Ps. xl. 8). 

We lose something, it must be confessed, in arriving 
at the conclusion that Luke’s carefully arranged and 
attractive Gospel—where it attempts to clarify or correct 
the obscurities and abruptnesses of Mark, and, as in this 
last case, to extract definiteness out of indefiniteness— 
cannot always be relied on as bringing us nearer to the 
words of Christ. But, even here, may we not learn more 
from Luke and John together—on the supposition that 
Luke is wrongly correcting Mark, and John rightly 
explaining Mark—than we should have learned from 
John alone without the erroneous Luke ? 
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These considerations should bespeak respectful attention 
for Luke’s Gospel even if it should appear, in the course 
of further investigation, that he is almost always in error 
where John intervenes to correct him. Luke, as has been 
shewn in the Introductory Volume (pp. 115—24), is fond 
of historical and external “proofs,” and of a definite 
“word” followed by definite “doing.” And it cannot be 
denied that this definiteness has tended to immediate and 
impressive success. Many of the Lucan ‘‘proofs” have 
helped not only to increase the number of those who 
call themselves Christians, but also to create a genuine 
Christianity among many of them. But the evidence of 
the Fourfold Gospel will be found to strengthen the 
growing conviction that a time must come, for all Christians 
conversant with the Scriptures, when they will have to 
dispense with some of these “proofs,” and to give up 
expecting to find any definite “word,” prescribing to us 
what we are to ‘‘do,” either in the pages of the Bible, or 
in the interpretations of it by Christendom. The question 
will then arise as to the best modern substitute for these 
ancient definite “proofs” and definite “words.’’ Almost 
all will agree that there must be developments—that the 
old must be developed into the new. But into what 
“new” ?: 

Are we to accept, for our new “proof,” the conviction 
that Christ is still with us on our altars, in the Bread 
consecrated by His appointed priests; and, for our new 
“word,” the prescriptions of these appointed priests, to 
whom we can make our confession of sins, and from whom, 
after performing the acts of penitence prescribed by them, 
we can obtain a definite absolution? 

Against this view it may be urged that official ‘‘ priests ”’ 
for Christians are not recognised in the New Testament, 
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and that even in Revelation, which does mention Christian 
‘‘priests,” not official priests but ideal priests are con- 
templated. For the context speaks of all Christians as 
destined to be “‘kings and priests.’’ But to this it may be 
replied that if, in spite of this idealisation, Christians find 
it expedient, and count it lawful, to have official “kings,” 
they may also find it expedient, and count it lawful, to 
have official ‘priests.’ 

This contention is reasonable. Only it must be 
remembered that it is a question of expediency, not of 
morality; and that it is a development, not an appoint- 
ment by Christ. The English word “priest” is simply a 
shortened form of the Greek for ‘‘elder’’—“ presbuteros,”’ 
“presbyter,” “‘prester,” “ prestre,”’ or “préire.”’ The Elder, 
at the confessional, in places where it is deemed expedient 
that there should be a confessional, must not obscure the 
One Priest through whom alone our confessions pass to 
heaven. The same Elder, even when he is celebrating 
the Eucharist, must still remember that, though he is 
representing the One Priest in a peculiarly priestly function, 
he would still be called no “priest” by Peter or Paul or 
James or John, but only an “Elder.” 

The Fourth Gospel teaches us, at its outset, that in some 
sense every human being that has been converted by the 
Spirit of Christ, the One Priest, begins to partake of the 
priestly character, and tends to become himself a con- 
verter of others—like Andrew, the first convert mentioned 
by name, bringing his brother to Jesus. And at its close 
the same Gospel teaches us that Jesus breathed the power 
of forgiving sins not into the Apostles alone but into all 
the disciples present. No other Gospel teaches so dis- 
tinctly that from every genuine Christian there must 
flow forth to other souls “rivers of living water.” No 
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other Gospel so magnifies at once the dignity and the 
responsibility of the individual believer, who is to be no 
solitary anchorite, but to move among his brother men as 
a natural benefactor, prince and priest in one. 

But this princedom and this priesthood in every 
Christian have their source in the One Prince and Priest 
whom Jesus promised to send as His other Self, the Para- 
clete, who is in us, and in whom we are. No earthly 
“elder” or “priest” is to come opaquely between our soul 
and that Holy Spirit of Christ which speaks in us as well 
as to us, through all the voices of nature, nature within 
us and nature without, nature animate and inanimate, 
testifying to us of the ultimate triumph of the love of the 
Father, through the revelation of the Son, overcoming and 
converting to good all powers of evil. 

This teaching, if true, is not a merely theoretical truth. 
Never was there an age when it was more practically 
needed—an age that has been so far led astray by the 
impostures of false philosophy and false science as to 
dream that man’s permanent welfare can be brought 
about by an appeal to enlightened self-interest, through 
the readjustment of social and political arrangements, 
with the aid of the marvellous discoveries of modern 
science. 

Against this imposture all the Gospels in various 
ways protest. But the Fourth Gospel protests most 
clearly by bringing before us the Incarnation as a part of 
a Plan from the beginning, the Plan of the Father to 
conform mankind to His own image and likeness through 
the assimilating power of the revealed Son. This Gospel 
uncompromisingly teaches us that there is no hope of any 
permanent universal good except through a permanent 
universal change of heart, a regeneration, in all races, 
nations, and classes of mankind. 
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Those who reject this hope as a dream will reject the 
Fourth Gospel. But those who accept the hope will 
accept the Gospel, also, as that one of the Four which 
best expresses or suggests it. It is a Gospel, so to speak, 
of Four Dimensions, incompatible with familiar facts, 
self-contradictory, sometimes recognising, sometimes ignor- 
ing, the existence of evil. Yet it suggests to us a world 
beyond expression—the length and breadth and depth and 
height of God’s regenerating love, a mystery beyond the 
experience of the senses and the understanding, yet 
somehow practical, one that comes home to the business 
and bosoms of the simplest of mankind. Alone among 
the Gospels the Fourth goes to the root of the hopefulness 
of Jesus by taking us to the root of all things, back to the 
Beginning, in which it calls upon us to discern the Word, 
the Word that was God, the Word that was at home with 
God, or in the bosom of God, the Person that was to 
become flesh as Jesus of Nazareth, in order to reveal the 
perfect Man. 

It is here—in studying the necessarily illogical and 
inconsistent delineations of the personality of Christ— 
that the Fourth Evangelist may give us priceless help, 
if we can but overcome our objections to the indirectness 
of his method. ‘‘Indirect” is indeed too weak an epithet. 
“Tortuous” would hardly be too strong. Jesus is repre- 
sented, for example, as saying, not only in effect but in 
word, ‘“‘I am the Way and the Truth and the Life,’ and 
“Tam the Light of the World” and ‘“‘the Good Shepherd”’ 
and ‘“‘the Resurrection.”’ Nothing can be more unlike 
the words attributed to Jesus by the Synoptists. Few 
certainties can be more certain than that Jesus did not 
utter these exact words. Why then does the Evangelist, 
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The best explanation is that he knew (or, as I should 
prefer to say, it was revealed to him) that Jesus meant them, 
and he did not know how otherwise to express the know- 
ledge or revelation. He longed to impress upon his readers 
that this was their meaning; and by this longing he was 
induced to substitute, throughout his Gospel, the meaning 
instead of the word, and the spirit instead of the letter, 
and the Logos instead of Jesus. The Synoptic Gospels 
had hardly attempted to represent the ‘‘rivers of living 
water” that flowed forth from Jesus in His utterances of 
the unutterable love of the Father. Yet these utterances 
were, as Peter says, ‘‘words of eternal life.” In them the 
love of the Father streamed forth to mankind, and Jesus 
was both the channel and the stream. Jesus uses the 
word “‘I” in the Fourth Gospel more often than in the 
Three taken all together. Yet there is no such egotism as 
some have supposed. It is often a sign of non-egotism, as 
though He said “I, by myself, could do nothing, and should 
be nothing. Iam wholly dependent on the Father. Iam 
the Father’s Love. I am the Way for you to pass into 
His Love. Take me into your hearts. Strive to do as I 
did. By following in my path, and by loving one another 
with the love with which I have loved you, you will become 
the veritable children of God.”’ 

The Fourth Gospel represents Christ as saying to His 
disciples that His words before the Resurrection were but 
“proverbs” or “dark sayings’ as compared with the 
teaching that He would send to them afterwards, and 
that ‘‘greater works” would be done by them than those 
done by Himself. These words should lift up our hearts 
in hopeful readiness for the problems of the future. Paul 
of Tarsus, Francis of Assisi, and John Wesley—to speak 
but of a few—shew historically in what varied forms, and 
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amid what diverse circumstances, the Spirit of Christ will 
now and then break out into those “greater works” when 
it finds a preéminently fit recipient of the constraining love 
of Christ. 

But what we need is a recognition on the part of all 
Christians that this promise includes also those who are 
not ‘‘preéminently”’ fit. Christendom will not be true 
Christendom till the most commonplace Christian soul is 
expected to thank God for having given him a power, to 
some slight extent at all events, of forgiving sins like a 
priest, of diffusing the truths of the Gospel like an evan- 
gelist, and of reigning over his animal impulses like a king. 

The Book of the Universe is full of illusions. Yet 
God reveals Himself through it. Not one of the heavenly 
bodies is where it appears to be. We see each in the place 
that it filled some seconds, minutes, years, or centuries 
ago. Yet “‘the heavens declare the glory of God.’ So 
does the Fourth Gospel. | 

Let us turn, then, with fresh hope and faith to its 
teaching, to the letter as well as to the spirit, but always 
seeking the spirit through the letter. And let us especially 
meditate on its reasonable and seasonable doctrine about 
the Paraclete of Christ, how it has power to “teach” us 
“all things” —teaching us what to say and what to do 
in answer to the importunate questionings and clamorous 
demands thrust upon us by the social, political, and 
national problems of each generation—and teaching us 
all this, not through a lesson-book of rules for saving 
our own souls, but by bringing us into the circle of God’s 
Family, where each soul looks for instruction to the 
Father’s face and finds its weak self strengthened as well 
as enlightened by Him who gives Himself to His children. 
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To the friends mentioned in the Prefaces of previous 
volumes of Diatessarica, Mr W. S. Aldis, Mr H. Candler, 
and the Rev. J. Hunter Smith, my thanks are again due 
for help in revising the proofs—help that must not be 
measured by this meagre acknowledgment of their labour 
and my benefit. 

The Indices placed at the end of this volume, and 
covering the three volumes of The Fourfold Gospel, are the 
work of my daughter, who has also verified all the references 
in the text and in the notes. If, as I believe, both the 
references and the Indices are found almost invariably 
accurate, the merit will be hers. 


EDWIN A. ABBOTT. 


Weliside, Well Walk 
Hampstead, N.W, 
29 Jan. 1915. 
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(a) Abracketed Arabic number, following Mk, Mt., etc., indicates 
the number of instances in which a word occurs in Mark, Matthew, 
etc., e.g. dydmn Mk (0), Mt. (x), Lk. (1), Jn (7). 

(b) Where verses in Hebrew, Greek, and Revised Version, are 
numbered differently, the number of R.V. is given alone. 

(c) In transliterating a Hebrew, Aramaic, or Syriac word, 
preference has often, but not invariably, been given to that form which 
best reveals the connection between the word in question and forms 
of it familiar to English readers. Where a word is not transliterated, 
it is often indicated (for the sake of experts) by a reference to Gesen., 
Thes. Syr., Levy, or Levy Ch. 


CHAPTER I* 


THE CALLING OF THE FISHERMEN! 
[Mark i. 16—2zo0] 


§ 1. The Calling, in Mark-Matthew 


THE Mark-Matthew account of the Calling of Peter and his 
companions would not need to be studied with all the detail 
that will be found in this Chapter if it were not necessary to 
compare it with what may be called the Lucan Reminding of 
Peter?. The Lucan narrative includes an account of a miracu- 
lous draught of fishes. John also describes a miraculous 
draught of fishes, and connects it with what may be called the 
Restoration of Peter?. But John places it after the Resur- 
rection. 

This raises the question how far some of the Evangelists 
may have been elsewhere chronologically misled so as to 
place during Christ’s life on earth words and acts that should 
have been placed after the Resurrection while He was still 
present with His disciples at frequent intervals. It has been 





* For titles of previous Parts of Diatessarica referred to by 
abbreviations in this Volume, see pp. 545—6. For other abbreviations 
see pp. xxiii—xxvi. 

1 See Mk i. 16—20, Mt. iv. 18—22, Lk. v. 1—2, 9—11, which 
will be found arranged in parallel columns on pp. 5—6. 

2 Lk. v. 3 foll. See p. 4, as to the reasons for so calling it. 

3 Jn xxi. 7—19, see pp. 35 foll., 91 foll. In this narrative Peter 
comes to Jesus through the water and receives the charge “ Feed my 
sheep,”’ together with a prediction that he shall die by crucifixion. 
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pointed out in the introductory volume of The Fourfold Gospel 
that “perhaps the Sending of the Seventy—or some of its 
precepts, such as ‘eat those things that are set before you’— 
may refer to a period after the Resurrection!.’”’ Matthew 
masses most of these precepts with the precepts to the Twelve. 
Neither Mark nor Matthew makes mention of any mission of 
the Seventy.. It seems probable that Luke is correct in making 
the precepts later than those to the Twelve, but incorrect in 
not making them a great deal later. John leaves no room 
for us in his Gospel to place appropriately any important and 
fruitful mission of Apostles, whether twelve or seventy. If 
he is right in his views, we ought (it would seem) to recognise 
that some things recorded by the Synoptists may have been 
recorded out of order, placed too early, and in a setting that 
makes us unable to understand their spiritual meaning. Such 
a recognition ought to make us patient to the utmost in inves- 
tigating the following instance of Lucan divergence from Mark 
and Matthew, and the apparent Johannine intervention. 





In Mark, closely followed by Matthew, the first separate act 
of Jesus, after He has begun to preach the Gospel, is to call 
two pairs of brothers—both pairs fishermen. To the first pair, 
Simon and his brother Andrew, whom Mark describes as 
‘“‘casting-about in the sea?,’’ Jesus says, ‘‘Come after me, and 
I will make you fishers of men.” Thereupon “they followed 
him.” “Going on a little [further],’’ says Mark, ‘“‘he saw James 
the [son] of Zebedee and John his brother—them, too, in the 
boat, mending® ¢he nets.”” Here “the boat” means, not the 
previously mentioned ‘“‘boat”’ of Peter, but “‘¢heiy boat,” and 





; 1 See Fourfold Gospel, Introduction, p. 110, quoting 1 Cor. x. 27 
eat everything that is set before you [to eat],”’ i.e., without regard 


to distinctions of the Mosaic Law. See Clue 233 foll., From Letter to 
Spirit 1015 a foll. 


E “ Casting-about,” dupiBdaddovras, See Pp. 32. 
* “Mending,” xaraprifovras (possibly “adjusting ’’), see p- 34. 
2 (Mark i. 16—20) 
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“the nets” means “their nets.” Matthew says “in the boat 
with Zebedee their father mending their nets.” This implies, 
not only that “the boat” belonged to the Zebedaean family 
(and presumably to Zebedee), but also that Zebedee was pre- 
sent. Mark also implies this in his next verse: “And straight- 
way he called them, and leaving their father Zebedee in the 
boat with the hired-servants, they went after him.” Matthew 
has “And he called them. So they straightway, leaving the boat 
and their father, followed him”—omitting the clause about 
“the hired-servants.” 

Zebedee is never mentioned again in such a way as to 
imply that he was still alive. There are *passages where 
James and John are called his ‘“‘sons.” And, in Matthew, 
Zebedee’s wife, or his widow, is called “the mother of the 
sons of Zebedeet.” This favours the hypothesis that he 
was dead at the time of the Calling, and that the Mark- 
Matthew account of his presence is an error. If he was present, 
several unanswered questions arise. Was not Zebedee included 
in the Call (‘‘he called them”)? If he was included, did he 
disobey, and did his wife leave him and go about with his 
sons following Jesus? Or did his death happen soon after the 
Calling and pass unmentioned by Mark and Matthew? 

Another question, in connection with the Mark-Matthew 
narrative, is whether the two pairs of fishermen are to be 
regarded as called on terms of equality. To the first pair a 
promise is made, ‘I will make you fishers of men.’’ No such 
words are uttered to the second pair. Both pairs follow Jesus; 
but the second pair receives no recorded promise. 

To the question ‘‘Why did the fishermen follow ?” Mark 
and Matthew give no answer, except what we may infer from 
their preceding statement that Jesus had begun to preach 
repentance in public?. We have to suppose either—what is 


PeIVC ex 2O NVI SO; 
2 Mki. 15, Mt. iv. 17 “repent ye.” 
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very improbable—that Jesus here repeated the substance of 
His preaching, first to one pair, and then to the other, or else 
that the four fishermen had already heard His preaching, or 
the report of it, and already knew so much about Jesus that 
His mere call sufficed to make them follow. 


. § 2. The Reminding, in Luke 


In Luke, there is a somewhat similar narrative about two 
fishing-boats, one belonging to Simon, and the other to Simon’s 
“sharers [in the work]” or “partners,” the sons of Zebedee. 
Andrew is not mentioned. Nor is Zebedee mentioned, except to 
say that the owners of the second boat are his sons. Toward 
the end there is addressed, but only to Simon, an exhortation, 
“Fear not,” followed by a promise, “From henceforth thou 
shalt take men alive.” Finally it is said ‘And having brought 
the boats to land, having left all things, they followed him.” 
It will be observed that there is no “calling” here. All “fol- 
low” but none are “called.” 

The reason will be obvious when we compare the three 
Synoptic narratives, supplementing what is printed below 
(pp. 5—6) by inserting the Lucan story of a miraculous draught 
of fishes?, and also noting that Luke places his narrative after, 
while Mark and Matthew place it before, Christ’s visit to Peter’s 
house, where He healed Peter’s mother-in-law. Mark-Matthew 
will then be seen to be not really parallel to Luke. Mark- 
Matthew describes ‘‘a calling.”” Luke appears to have as- 
sumed and omitted the Calling®, and to describe what might 
be termed ‘“‘a reminding,’’ which he placed after the Marcan 
“‘calling®.” If that is the case, then, according to Luke, after 





1 Lk, v. 3—10. 

* Somewhat similarly Luke and John make only a brief and 
incidental mention of the Baptist’s imprisonment, and no mention 
at allof his death. But it must be confessed that the Lucan omission 
of the Calling is less easily explicable. 

* A friend suggests that Luke may have thought of his narrative 
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Peter and Andrew had heard the words “I will make you 
fishers of men,” Peter returned to his occupation of fishing. 
Jesus, finding him thus occupied, works a miracle that brings 
him to his knees—apparently alarmed, not by the wonder 
alone, but also by his own conscience, and by the remembrance 
of his neglected duty to the wonder-worker. Then the Lucan 
words “fear not,’ and “from henceforth,” imply that the 
neglect is forgiven but must now come to an end!. The 
“catching,” or “taking-alive,” of “men” is to begin at 
once :—“‘ From henceforth thou shalt be taking-alive [not fish, 
but] men.” 


§ 3. The Calling and the Reminding, compared 


It might be supposed that we could learn nothing from 
comparing the Calling with the Reminding, since they do 
not profess to describe the same events. And indeed a com- 
parison would be misleading if we assumed in them a parallel- 
ism of fact. But even a glance at the following columns will 
probably shew the reader that there is something to be learned 
from their contrasts or omissions as well as from their similari- 
ties or identities :— : 

Lk. v. 1—2, 9—11 
Mk i. 16—20(R.V.)?_ Mt. iv. 18—22(R.V.)? (RiN;)? 

(16) And passing (18) And walking (1) Now it came 

along by the sea of bythe sea of Galilee, to pass, while the 





as describing a first Calling whereas Mark describes a second. Thus 
the “rending ” of the nets in Luke (v. 6) would precede the “ mending”’ 
in Mark. But ancient authorities (e.g. the Diatessaron) do not 
support this view. And internal evidence appears to be against it. 

1 This is the most obvious explanation of Peter’s alarm. But 
it is not satisfactory. A large draught of fishes, even a stupendous 
one, is not the kind of phenomenon that is represented in O.T. 
(e.g. 1 K. xvii. 18) as causing similar alarm (or what Alford calls 
(on Lk. v. 8) “self-loathing”’). 

2 Printed here as in the Revised Version. Later on, separate 
phrases will occasionally be rendered differently, for example, 
Mk i. 16 “Simon and Andrew...casting-about [a net] in the sea.” 
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Mk i. 16—20 (R.V.) 
(contd.) 


Galilee, he saw Simon 
and Andrew the 
brother of Simon 
casting a net in the 
sea: for they were 
fishers. 

(17) And Jesus 
said unto them, Come 
ye after me, and I 
will make you to be- 
come fishers of men. 

(18) And straight- 
way they left the nets, 
and followed him. 

(19) And going on 
a little further, he saw 
James the [son] of 
Zebedee, and John 
his brother, who also 
were in the _ boat 
mending the nets. 

(20) And straight- 
way he called them: 
and they left their 
father Zebedee in the 
boat with the hired 
servants, 
after him. 


and went 


Mt. iv. 18—22 (R.V.) 
(contd.) 


he saw two brethren, 
Simon who is called 
Peter, and Andrew 
his brother, casting a 
net into the sea; for 
they were fishers. 

(19) And he saith 
unto them, Come ye 
after me, and I will 
make you fishers of 
men. 

(20) And _ they 
straightway left the 
nets, and followed 
him. 

(21) And goingon 
from thence he saw 
other two brethren, 
James the [son] of 
Zebedee, and John 
his brother, in the 
boat with Zebedee 
their father, mending 
their nets; and he 
called them. 

(22) And they 
straightway left the 
boat and their father, 
and followed him. 


Lk. v. 1—2, 9—II 
(R.V.) (contd.) 


multitude pressed up- 
on him and heard 
the word of God, 
that he was standing 
by the lake of Gen- 
nesaret ; 

(2) And he saw 
two boats standing 
by the lake: but the 
fishermen had gone 
out of them, and 
were washing their 
nets. 

(3) And he en- 
tered into one of the 
boats, which 
Simon’s....<<: 

(9) For he was 
amazed, and all that 
were with him, at the 
draught of the fishes 
which they had taken ; 

(10) And so were 
also James and John, 
sons of Zebedee, 
which were partners 


was 


with Simon. And 
Jesus said unto 
Simon, Fear not; 


from henceforth thou 
shalt catch (4%. take 
alive) men. 

(11) And when 
they had brought 
their boats to land, 
they left all, and fol- 
lowed him. 
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The first question that arises out of these different narra- 
tives is “Why does Luke speak of ‘the lake of Gennesaret’ 
whereas Mark and Matthew have ‘the sea of Galilee’?”’ A brief 
answer may be given in the words of an ancient opponent 
of Christianity, ‘Those who report the truth of the localities 
say that there is no sea there, but only a small laket.”” In LXX, 
the Greek for “lake” is very rare, and always means “ pool?.”’ 
The Hebrew Scripture and the Talmud have but one word 
for ‘‘lakes” and ‘“‘seas,” and the Talmud speaks of “‘the sea of 
Gennesar,” though more often of “‘the sea of Tiberiah” (but not 
(apparently) “the sea of Galilee”). The prophecy of Isaiah 
quoted at this stage by Matthew (“toward the sea, Galilee of 
the Gentiles”) might naturally induce the authors of the 
earliest Gospels to call it ‘‘sea of Galilee.’ But Strabo and 
Josephus speak of ‘‘the lake of Gennesar” or ‘‘the Gennesarite 
lake,” and this term would naturally commend itself to Luke, 
who aims at writing like a Greek historian. He never mentions 
“the sea of Galilee,” but only “the lake of Gennesaret.” 

As regards the name Tiberias, we find Josephus now and 
then speaking of ‘‘the lake of the men of Tiberias” or ‘‘the 
lake near Tiberias.” This, as a name of the lake, is also men- 
tioned by Pliny. Tiberias was not founded till a.p. 20—30, and 
therefore could hardly have given its name to the lake of 
Gennesar at the time when the Gospel narrative began to be 
circulated. But after the destruction of Jerusalem it became 
the principal seat of the learning of the Law. Then Palestinian 
as well as Roman and Greek influences would favour the 
introduction of the new name of the lake. John accepts the 
new name, and (as it were) bridges over the interval between 
the old name and the new in his first mention of the lake, 
thus: “Jesus went away to the other side of the sea of Galilee, 
which is [the sea] of Tiberias®.” 





1 Macarius iii. 6 (p. 60). 
2 Ps, cvii. 35, cxiv. 8, Cant, vii. 4, comp. I Macc. xi. 35 “salt 


pools,’ 2 Macc. xii. 16. 2 Ja vist: 
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These three different ways of describing the scene of some 
of the most remarkable events in the Gospel are not, in them- 
selves, important. But indirectly the study of the differences 
throws light on the motives and circumstances of the Evan- 
gelists, and on the date of the traditions recorded by them. 
The study of other differences will be found similarly illumin- 
ating. Why, for example, does Luke make no mention of 

“Andrew here? Was Andrew absent from the Reminding 
though present at the Calling? Or was it merely for brevity ? 
Neither explanation will seem quite satisfactory when we come, 
a little later on, to Mark’s statement that Jesus “‘came into 
the house of Simon and Andrew,” and find Luke (in this case 
followed by Matthew) again omitting Andrew’s name. 

Again, as to Zebedee, was he, too, absent from the Remind- 
ing though present at the Calling? That will not suffice to 
explain why his boat is no longer called his but his sons’. No 
answer will be satisfactory that does not explain other passages 
where Mark inserts the name of Zebedee and Luke rejects it. 
In this and in other cases of narratives that describe similar 
but not identical events, such as Luke’s and John’s accounts 
of a miraculous draught of fishes, the best plan will be to 
compare them phrase by phrase, in order to ascertain whether 
one of the two traditions has modified the other. 


§ 4. Jesus “passing-by},” in Mark 
Instead of “pass-by,”” Matthew has “walk [aboué],”’ while 
Luke describes Jesus, first as ‘‘standing’” by the lake, and 
afterwards as ‘‘teaching’’ in Peter’s boat. 


Mark applies 
“pass-by”” once more to Jesus thus :— 


Mk ii. 13—14 Mt. ix. 9 Lk. v. 27 
(13) And he went- And = passing-by And after these 
forth* again by the thence, Jesus saw a__ things he went-forth® 





+ In this section, the N.T. Gk for “pass-by”’ is Tapaye. 
* “Went forth,” ¢épdée, might in certain contexts mean “dis- 
embarked,” as perhaps in Mk vi. 34. 
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Mk il. 13—14 (contd.) 


sea; and all the mul- 
titude resorted unto 
him, and he taught 
them. 


Mt. ix. 9 (contd.) 


man sitting at the 
place of toll, called 
Matthew... 





Lk. v. 27 (contd.) 


and beheld a re- 
ceiver-of-toll, by name 
Levi, sitting at the 
place of toll... 


(14) And passing- 
by, he saw Levi the 
[son] of Alphaeus, 
sitting at the place 
of toll... 


” 


In both the Marcan passages there is a mention of “sea. 
In the second there is a mention of “‘place of toll.”” Now the 
Greek “‘pass-by” is used by Polybius to mean “come into 
port,” and by Epictetus (apparently) for ‘touch at a port”’; 
and nouns derived from this verb mean ‘‘coming to land,” and 
“dues” payable by a vessel on putting to land or touching at 
a harbour. Possibly some assumption that Jesus ‘‘came by 
the sea” may explain how the word came to be used by Mark 
here instead of the ordinary words for ‘‘going-by*.” The 
thought of Jesus, at this crisis, as ‘coming by the sea” in 
some way or other, either ‘‘by the side of the sea,” or “‘on the 
sea,” would be suggested by the prophecy of Isaiah, quoted in 
the parallel Matthew concerning the “‘great light” manifested 
“by the way of the sea” in connection with ‘Galilee of the 
Gentiles?,”’ 

But another and quite different allusion to “passing-by”’ 
might spring from the thought of a parallelism between the 
calling of the Fishermen by Jesus and the calling of Elisha by 
Elijah, who is said to have ‘passed over unto him” or 
‘passed by him.” Not that Elijah actually said to Elisha 


“Come after me.” Yet that Elisha understood him to mean 





1 See Steph. Thes. vi. 235—7- 
2 These would be rapépxopat, raparopevoua, etc. 
3 Is. ix. I—2. 
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it, is certain, though the context is obscure!. For Elisha says 
“T will (lit.) go after thee,’ and it is added that Elisha “went 
after” Elijah and “ministered unto him.’’ In Mark, the 
Baptist is regarded as “Elijah,” and as using about Jesus the 
words “‘there cometh” and ‘after me?.”’ It is therefore ante- 
cedently probable that in this narrative, when Mark is about 
to describe Jesus as saying ‘“[Come] hither after me,’ and to 
describe how the fishermen “went after him,” he would have 
in mind the occasion when Elijah virtually said “Come after 
me” and Elisha actually said “I will (lit.) go after thee.” 
On that occasion the Hebrew Scripture described Elijah as 
“ bassing-over”’ to Elisha, or ‘‘ passing-by,’ and Mark might 
use “‘ pass-by’’ here allusively. 

It will be found that this Marcan word for “‘pass-by,” when 
used of persons absolutely and without qualification’, is used 
nowhere in the canonical LX X except in a passage of the Psalms 
where the Midrash exhibits differences of opinion: “Neither 
do they that pass by say, The blessing of the Lord be upon you?.”’ 
One Rabbi takes it literally. Another refers it to the Gentiles, 
who “‘pass-by” like a vapour. Jerome takes it to mean the 
saints who “have passed away to heaven and to eternity.” 
These variations and other ambiguities of the word both in 
Hebrew and in Greek may help to explain why Luke never 
applies this word to Jesus. But they also raise the question, 
“Does John apply this word to Jesus, and if so, to what effect ?” 





1 1 K. xix. 19—20, R.V., “And Elijah passed over unto him (A.V. 
passed by him) and cast his mantle upon him.”’ Gesen. 718 a gives 
only this instance of “pass-over” with “unto” (foll. by person), 
LXX érpddev (A amqdOev) em adrov. 

1K. xix. 20-(lit.) “Go, return” is interpreted, by some, “Go 
[home to bid farewell, and then] return [to me].’”’ See Breithaupt’s 
Rashi ad loc. Contrast Mt. viii. 21—2, Lk. ix. 59—60. 

We bly ye 

® This excludes such an instance as 2 S. xv. 18 dvd xElpa airov 
mapnyov, R.V. “passed on beside him.” 

ails sOxXiKe Se 
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He does apply it once to Jesus, and then (as Matthew uses 
it in a narrative peculiar to his Gospel) to describe Him as 
proceeding to heal blindness. ‘“‘ Jesus,” he says, ‘‘was hidden 
[from the Jews] and went out of the Temple, and, passing-by, 
he saw a man blind from his birth1.’”” The appropriateness of 
the word here may be illustrated from two phrases in the 
Johannine Epistle, “‘the darkness is-being-made-to-pass-by,” and 
““the world is-being-made-to-pass-away.’’ Here we have two 
instances of a passive use of which Stephen’s Thesaurus 
expressly avows inability to find an instance in “received 
authors?,”’ 

The explanation of this emphatic reiteration of so rare a 
word may be that John is playing on it in a new and mystical 
sense. He regards the Word, the Light of the world, as “‘ pass- 
ing into” the darkness of the world, or perhaps as “‘ passing by”’ 
the darknesses of the world one by one, in order to “make-to- 
pass,” i.e. to banish, the power of that darkness. This is an 
ancient Hebrew thought. The Scripture says that Jehovah 
“bassed,” on the night of the first Passover, when He inter- 
vened to save Israel. The Targumists there substitute 
‘‘vevealed Himself” for “passed.” Later on, disliking to speak 





1 Jn viii. 59, ix. 1. (On “was hidden,” see Joh. Gr. 2538—43.) 
In Mt. ix. 27 (pec.), xx. 30, mapdya, “ pass-by,”’ occurs at the outset 
of narratives of the healing of blindness. 

2 1 Jnii, 8,17, quoted in Steph. Thes. vi. 235 with the remark 
“quem passivae vocis usum apud receptos linguae Graecae auctores 
extare non puto.’’ Wetstein merely quotes this. Westcott takes 
no notice of this alleged rarity. In Clem. Alex. 836 the passive is 
found in its usual sense “The divine nature is not ¢wrned-aside [ from 
its purpose]. Tapdéye is not found in the Apostolic Fathers or 
Apologists in any form (exc. 2 Clem. Rom. x. 3 mapayovow, See 
Lightf.). 

8 Exod. xii. 12, 23 “pass,” in both cases. The Heb. is the root 
of the name “Hebrew,” Perdtes, “Passer-over” (Light 3948). It 
must not be confused with the root of “Passover” (Pesach) which 
occurs in the context (xii. 13 “I will pass over you,” xii. 23 “will 
pass over the door”’). 
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of Jehovah as “‘passing’”—in their comment on Israel as 
“passing” through the Red Sea and on the Lord as “‘reigning’”’ 
—the later Targums speak of “the Redeemer who maketh-to- 
pass, but passeth not; who maketh to be changed, but changeth 
not}.”’ 

John would never have dreamed of saying that God ‘“‘zs- 
made-to-pass,’’ but he does not hesitate to speak of God the 
Word, or God the Light, incarnate in Christ, as “‘passing,”’ in 
order to ‘‘make-to-pass’’ darkness from the blind. For this he 
prepares the way in his Prologue, saying that “the light shineth 
in darkness,” and that the Word, in whom was the life that is 
the light of men, ‘‘tabernacled among us.’”’ This is equivalent 
to saying, “He ‘passed’ from ‘the bosom of God’ into the 
midst of those who ‘sat in darkness,’ that He might ‘cause to 
pass’ that darkness. He ‘came to his own’—the Jews. They 
‘received him not?.’’”’ Hence, later on, he describes how Jesus 
“was hidden [from them] and went out of the temple [of the 
Jews]. And ‘passing by’ [to the Gentiles] he saw a man blind 
from his birth?,”’ 

The Marcan “pass-by”’ will come before us again when we 
discuss the Marcan healing of blind Bartimaeus, where Matthew 
in two narratives—one parallel and closely similar to that of 
Mark, but the other less similar—applies the word to Jesus, 
though Mark and Luke do not‘. This indicates other beside 
Marcan traditions about the healing influence of “the Passer- 
by.” And it confirms the inference that here we have a case 
of Johannine intervention. Luke objected to the Marcan 
word. And we know from Macarius that the Pauline use of 








1 On Exod. xv. 16—18 (Targ. Jer. 1 and Jer. 1). 
CI ral ih, “ie 


J Jn viii. 59—ix. I. On éxpiBn probably implying “ was 
[judicially] hidden,” see Joh. Gr. 2538—43. 

4 Mt. ix. 27, Xx. 30. The former is peculiar to Matthew. The 
latter is parallel to Mk x. 46 foll., Lk. xviii. 35 foll. (Lk. xviii. 37 
has rapépyera, not mapayet) 
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it in the expression “the fashion of this world passeth” was 
attacked by an early controversialist4, John, if he had been 
writing a first Gospel for Christians, would perhaps hardly 
have used it. But, finding it in use in Mark and Matthew, 
though omitted by Luke and perhaps already subject to cen- 
sure, he adopted it in his Gospel allusively and allegorically, 
and justified it in his Epistle. 


§ 5. Jesus “walking?,” in Matthew 


Since Matthew elsewhere uses the Marcan word “ pass-by”’ 
in describing the call of Matthew the publican, as well as 
(twice) in describing the healing of the blind’, we naturally 
ask why he does not also use it in describing the call of the 
fishermen, and why he substitutes a word that he never applies 
to Jesus again except as “walking on the sea*.”’ Matthew has 
just quoted (and he alone quotes) “‘The way of the sea, beyond 
Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles, the people that sat in darkness 
saw a great light®.”” Now this prophecy describing the Lord 
as advancing to deliver Israel ‘‘by the sea’”’ might easily be 
extended, in Jewish thought, to deliverance ‘‘through the sea.” 
The Targum actually paraphrases ‘‘the way of the sea” in the 
latter sense, as ‘‘the mighty-deliverance of the [Red] sea.” 
as “‘the miracles [in the 


’ 


It also explains “beyond Jordan’ 
passing] of the Jordan®.’”’ Such an interpretation would bring 
“the way of the sea” into parallelism with the Psalmist’s saying 
“In the sea [is] thy way” (Targ. ‘“‘in the Red Sea’’)"’. The 





1 Macarius pp. 158, 169 foll., on 1 Cor. vii. 31. 

2 “Walk” is repiaréw in this section, Vit. “walk about.” 

*RMt 1x. 19, 27, XX5 30. 

4 Mt. xiv. 25 foll., also used in Mk vi. 48—9, and Jn vi. 19 about 
Jesus “walking” on or by the sea (see Joh. Gr. 2340 foll.) but not 
used of Jesus in Luke. 

5 Is. ix. 1—2, Mt. iv. 15—16. 

6 Perhaps the Targumist took “across the Jordan” as “crossing 
the Jordan.” 

7 Ps. Ixxvii. 19. 
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Hebrew root of derek, ‘‘way,” occurs also in dérak, “make 
one’s way.” In Job, where the Hebrew describes God as 
‘“‘making-his-way upon the waves of the sea,” the LXX has 
Matthew’s word, ‘‘walking on the sea as on a pavement?.” 

Job is alluding to the Spirit of God “moving on the waters”’ 
at the Creation. The action is typical. Jewish Christians in 
the first century—or at least those who were imbued with the 
poetry of the Scriptures—would delight in the thought of the 
Messiah as coming across the troubled waters to those who are 
tempest-tossed in the darkness, and as “‘treading” down the 
waves while bringing to them at once deliverance and light. 
But they might differ as to the occasions and ways of the 
Messianic action. Matthew, although following Mark in defer- 
ring Christ’s “walking on the sea” to a later period, may have 
been influenced here by Isaiah’s prophecy about “‘the way of 
the sea,” to this extent, that he here substitutes for ‘‘ passing 
by” the word used in the LXX of Job to represent ‘making 
his way.” 

Luke, besides omitting the Walking on the Sea, never applies 
the word ‘“‘walk” to Jesus. The reason may be, that this 
particular word, to a Greek ear, sometimes suggested “‘ walking 
about ostentatiously,” or ‘‘going about with diffuse discourse.”’ 
Marcus Antoninus says that he learned “to abstain from 
thetorical and poetical and artificial language, and not to 
walk in a robe in one’s own house?.” ‘Walk in robes” is a 
phrase used by Mark and Luke in a condemnation of the 
scribes*. Epictetus implies contempt for those who “walk in 
purple*.” Playing on the word feripatein, “walk,” when 
applied to the peripatetic philosophers, Lucian records a jibe 





+ Job ix. 8, The LXX use of this word here is unique. 
Tlepiraréw, in canon. LXX, occurs nearly thirty times, and the 
Concordance, where it gives a Heb. equiv., gives always, except 
here, some form of the Heb. eo 

2 Marc. Ant. 1 § 7. # Mk xii. 38, Lk. xx, 46: 

-Epictwiiie22cio, 
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about a lame philosopher of that sect “There is nothing more 
shameless than a halting peripatetic}.”’ 


§ 6. Jesus “walking,” in John 


John differs from Luke in often applying to Jesus the 
word “walk.” The first instance is connected with the first 
mention of Jesus after His baptism: ‘ Looking-stedfastly 
on Jesus walking, he [i.e. the Baptist] saith, Behold, the lamb 
of God?.”” The consequence of the utterance is that two of the 
Baptist’s disciples become disciples of Jesus—His first disciples: 
“They came therefore and saw where he abode; and they 
abode with him that day. Jt was about the tenth hour.” This 
was the beginning of the Church, the New Genesis’. 

Bearing in mind the curious and (as it might seem to some) 
superfluous mention of “the tenth hour,’”’ let us compare this 
passage with the first instance of the word “walk” in O.T. 
and with Rashi’s comment. The Hebrew has “And they 
heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the garden in the 
cool of the day.” But the LXX has “in the afternoon,” 
and Rashi, accepting the view that the phrase describes the 
evening, says “‘they sinned in the tenth hour*.”” 

This indicates, in John, an allusive mention of “‘the tenth 
hour,” as though the Evangelist said ‘‘At the end of the first 
Genesis, the divine Voice (not the Word®) descended to convict 


1 Lucian (ii. 393) Demonax § 54. 

3 fn i eee 

3 Jni. 39. For proof that John adapts the context to the form 
of a ‘“Hexaemeron,” see Joh. Gr. 2624, Son 3583 (ix) 6, (xii) c foll. 
etc., where however no mention was made of the allusive force of 
the Johannine repiraréw. 

4 Gen. iii. 8. See Breithaupt’s note on Rashi’s remark. Gen. 1. 
ad loc. shews that some considered the “coolness” to be that of the 
morning. But Rashi does not even mention that view. In the 
English Bible, A.V., “the tenth hour’’ does not occur except in 
Jn i. 39. 

5 On the inferiority of “voice” to “word,” see Son 3628 d, 
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man of sin and to sentence him to death. At the beginning of 
the second Genesis, the divine Word descended to redeem man 
from that sin and to deliver him from that death. In both 
cases the hour was that of ‘afternoon,’ about the time of the 
evening sacrifice, ‘about the tenth hour.’ Adam, fallen man, hid 
himself, and was terrified by the Voice of Him that ‘walked’ 
on earth. The men of the new Genesis, on the contrary, 
‘followed’ the Word that ‘walked’ among them; they also asked 
Him where He ‘abode,’ and they ‘abode’ with Him? Their 
‘abiding’ with Him is dated from ‘about the tenth hour,’ 
which is the hour immediately following that of the evening 
sacrifice —that ‘ninth hour’ which is connected with the 
completion of the Sacrifice on the Cross’, offered up by ‘the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world*.’”’ 

When John comes to the Mark-Matthew description of 
Jesus ‘walking on the sea,” omitted by Luke, he intervenes 
to insert it, using their exact phrase. But he suggests, by his 
context, that he regards Jesus as walking “on” the sea in 





1 Aeduvoy: occurs im-Gen; i. 8, Exod.) xxix7930)04%5 Lev. vi. 
20, 1 K. xviii. 29, 2 Chr. xxxi. 3 (comp. 1 Esdr. v. 50, vill. 72). 

2 Philo, on Gen. iii. 8, declares that to hear the Voice of God 
“walking” isa sign ofa disturbed mind. Itis the mind that “walks,” 
he says, not the divine Being. On the symbolical meaning of divine 
“standing,” as distinct from “walking,” see Joh. Gr. 2307. In 
Jn i. 36—9, the new disciples recognise the Word in two aspects, 
both as “walking” and as “abiding.’”’ The latter, by repetition, is 
emphasized as the higher aspect. The two disciples are at first 
unnamed. When one is named it is “Andrew.’’ This, etymolo- 
gically, is “Man,”’ in a higher sense than ‘“‘ Adam.”’ Adam =édvépemos, 
“homo,” but Andrew=anp, “vir.” See below, p. 32, n. 2. 

See Notes 2998 (xxviii) f—k on the Hebrew conception of what 
may be called, not the “immanence,’’ but the “inambulance,’’ 
of God (Gesen. 236) expressed by LXX mepuraréo and Jauwiedatic 
Comp. Rev. ii. 1. 

3 Mk xv. 34 “at the ninth hour,’ Mt. xxvii. 46 “about the ninth 
hour.” Luke (xxiii. 44—6 “darkness until the ninth hour...and 
Jesus cried ”) leaves the time of the cry undefined. 

* Jni. 29, comp. i. 36. (On this, see Light 3781 f,.) 
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the sense in which we speak of a city as being “on” a sea or 
river. That is to say, Jesus was walking on the shore of the 
sea drawing the disciples towards Himself}. 

Later on, John notes that Jesus “walked in Galilee,” and 
did not, for a time, “walk in Judaea,”’ owing to the hostility 
of the Jews, but that He did, on a certain occasion, “walk 
in the Temple,” herein, as we shall find, agreeing with Mark 
against Matthew and Luke?. The last mention of the word 
applied to Jesus says that, owing to further plots, ‘Jesus 
walked no longer openly among the Jews?.” Thus the in- 
carnate Word, who began by “walking” in Israel in such a 


way as to call forth the Baptist’s eulogy, is described as being _ 


forced by Israel’s rejection gradually to withdraw Himself from 
them. These Johannine instances of a word rejected by Luke 
must be considered in the light of the above-quoted LXX use 
of the word about God in the Fall of Adam, and the vision of 
Him that ‘‘walketh in the midst of the seven golden candle- 
sticks,” in Revelation. Adding these to the above-mentioned 
agreement of John with Mark and Matthew against Luke in 
describing Jesus as “walking” on the sea, we are justified in 
saying that John intervenes in favour of a word that Luke 
rejected. John restores and rehabilitates it by bringing out 
its Hebrew and mystical associations. 


§ 7. Jesus “standing,” and “teaching,” in Luke 


The LXX affords instances of confusion between the 
Hebrew words “‘pass-by” and ‘‘stand*.” The latter would be 
regarded by many as better suited than the former to describe 





1 Jn vi. 19—21. See Joh. Gr. 2340—6, 2354. 

2 Jn vii. 1, x. 23, Mk xi. 27 (see p. 19). The Johannine “walking 
in the Temple” is followed by an attempt to seize Jesus. 

3 mx 54. 

4 See Josh. iii. 16, 1 K. xxii. 36, where LXX reads “stand’’ for 
Heb. “pass by,” and 1 S. vi. 20 where LXX reads “pass by (diehGeiv)”” 
for Heb. “stand.” 
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the Saviour here. Philo says ‘“‘None but the true God stand- 
eth”; he speaks of ‘‘the standing, wholesome, and right Logos’’; 
“that which belongs to the world of phenomena,” he says, 
“does not stand}.’’ The founder of the Simonian sect is said 
to have claimed to be the Standing One®. The Acts of John 
describes Jesus as simultaneously “coming” and “standing’’ 
when He appears to the two brothers. James sees Him as a 
“little child.’ But John replies ““Thou (emph.) dost not see, 
my brother James. But [now] seest thou not the standing 
[one, yonder|—a [full-grown] man...??”’ Luke, when collect- 
ing the various traditions about the Call of the Fishermen, 
seems to have found the phrase “standing by the sea” in such 
a context that it might be applied either to Jesus or to vessels 
drawn up on the beach, so that (as Virgil says) “‘the sterns 
stood on the shore*.’”’ .The ambiguity may have arisen from 
a text such as this: “It came to pass that the disciples were 
fishing, having two boats, and that Jesus saw [them], or, they 





1 See Joh. Voc. 1725 g quoting Philo and also Origen (on Jn i. 26) 
“There stands also His [2.e. the Father’s] Logos ever in the act of 
saving....” 

2 See Clem. Alex. 456 and comp. Hippol. vi. 12. 

3 Acts of John §2 ov ov dpas...ovx dpas b€ rov E>tStra—Avdpa 
eUpoppov, xaddv...; Previously it is said gpyera mpds pe kal tov aded- 
Pov pov... 

4 See Aineid vi. 902 “Ancora de prora jacitur, stant litore 
puppes,” and 1b. 3—-5 ““Obvertunt pelago proras ; tum dente tenaci 
Ancora fundabat naves, et litorva curvae Praetexunt puppes,’’ where 
“stant litore” and “litora praetexunt’”’ correspond to Luke’s écréra 
mapa Thy Aiwvnv. Wetstein quotes (on Acts xxvii. 30), but without 
reference, a Greek statement about the suspenders “by which hang 
the anchors which, when loosed, bring-to-a-stand (icrao.) the ship.” 
Steph. Thes. i. 353 quotes, from Pollux, oryjcac6a rHv vaiy as a 
nautical phrase. The Index to Polybius gives instances of écras 
meaning “stable,” “firm,” applied to Adyos and Aoyopds but not 
applied to vessels. Acts of John § 2 «is yijv ro mdotov ayaysdvtes...dres 
ro mAotov éSpacopev indicates that €Spatev “beach [the boat]”’ would 
have been a better word. But the context in Luke indicates that 
he regarded the vessels as already “beached.”’ 
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saw Jesus, standing by the sea!.”’ I have found no instance of 
the Greek participle ‘‘standing,”’ thus applied to vessels. But 
this may explain why Luke, taking it thus, thinks it necessary 
to enter into some detail so as to make it clear that the dis- 
ciples had definitely given up fishing for the time. The fisher- 
men had not only ceased to fish ; they had thrown out anchors 
from the prows, the sterns were by the beach, and the disciples 
had come ashore and were washing their nets. 

This repetition of “standing by the sea,” and its use in a 
rare and apparently forced sense, make it probable that Luke 
was himself in doubt, and scrupulously retained the words 
that caused him difficulty, while endeavouring to put upon 
them the best meaning that he could devise. In fact, however, 
“standing” is not quite appropriate here even when applied to 
Jesus. It is quite appropriate in the Fourth Gospel, where 
Jesus ‘‘stood on the shore at dawn” and watched the disciples 
on the sea, continuing the toil of the night and “taking 
nothing?.” But it is superfluous in Luke, if all that is meant 
is, that whereas the fishermen were sitting on the shore, Jesus 
was ‘‘standing” near them. 

Turning to Luke’s context, we ask whether, besides this 
apparent attempt to express Mark’s “passing by,’ he has 
made any attempt to express Matthew’s “walking.” We have 
seen above that, according to Greek notions, “walking,” when 
applied to a teacher or philosopher, would often imply lecturing 
or ‘‘teaching.”’ And, later on, we shall find that, where Mark 
describes Jesus as merely “walking in the temple,’ Luke has 
“teaching the people in the temple and preaching the gospel?.” 





1 Eyévero b€ rods padyras ddueve, Zxovras dv0 mola, Kai ide Tov 
"Incovv éorara mapa tHy Oddacoay. 

2 Jn xxi. 3—4. This suggests a thought of Lucretius ii. 1 
“Suave mari magno...alterius spectare laborem,”’ but with a 
difference, since Jesus “standing” on the shore, “stands,’”’ not merely 
to “behold ”’ but also to help. 

3 Mk xi. 27, Lk. xx. 1 (the parall. Mt. xxi. 23 has “teaching”’). 
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So, here, Luke adds a mention of ‘‘teaching” to the mention 
of “standing.” The result is:—‘‘He was standing by the lake 
of Gennesaret, and he saw two boats standing by the lake... 
and having gone-on-board one of the boats.. -he taught the 
multitudes.” 


§ 8. “Rabbi,” used in all the Gospels but Luke 


When Jesus says to the two disciples of John the Baptist 
who are following him ‘‘ What seek ye?” they reply “ ‘Rabbi’ 
—which is to say, being interpreted, Teacher (didaskalé)— 
‘where abidest thou! ?’”’ This is the first vocative appellation 
addressed to Jesus in the Fourth Gospel. The first vocative 
appellation addressed to Jesus by a disciple in Luke is quite 
different, ‘‘Master (epistat&), we toiled all night, and took 
nothing®.”” No evangelist except Luke uses epistaia (and Luke 
never mentions Rabbi). No evangelist except John explains 
‘Rabbi,’ and none uses it so frequently. What are the 
differences of thought underlying these differences of word? 

In order to answer this question, we proceed to facts. First, 
the Johannine interpretation of ‘‘ Rabbi,” namely “teacher,” 
is not etymologically correct. It is true that Eusebius inter- 
prets it as ‘‘ Teacher” or “my Teacher*.”” But Jerome more 
accurately interprets it ““my Master,” ‘‘ Magister meus.” For 
vab-bi meant etymologically ‘‘my great one.”’ And rab, “great 
one,’ had come to mean, even as early as some of the later books. 
of the Bible, under Babylonian influence, “chief,” “captain*.” 
Hence “‘ Rabbi,”’ meaning ‘“‘my Master,” began, after the death 





1 Jn i. 38 “Teacher (diSdcxane),” R.V. text follows A.V. in 
using “master” for “teacher,” as often elsewhere. 

2 Lk. v. 5 “Master (émiorara).’”’ (Lk. ii. 48 réxvov, iv. 34 "Inoovd 
Na¢apnvé are not “addressed to Jesus by a disciple.’’) 

3 See Onomastica Sacra, Index, ‘PaB8Bi. 

4 See Gesen. 913 6b quoting from Jerem. xxxix. 9—10 “chief 
of guardsmen” (“only as title of Babylonian officer”), Jon. i. 6 
“chief of the sailors,” i.e. captain, etc. 
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of Hillel, to be applied to a chief among teachers, i.e. a great 
and distinguished Jewish Teacher of the Law. But it still 
retained a notion of ‘‘mastership”’ or “greatness.” Matthew 
represents Jesus as declaring that the Pharisees “‘loved to be 
called of men, ‘Rabbi,’”’ and as warning His disciples against 
it, ““Be not ye called ‘ Rabbil.’”’ 

Whenever any Gospel says that Jesus was addressed as 
“Teacher,” it is probable that the word, as uttered, was 
““Rabbi”; for there is no other Hebrew or Aramaic vocative 
that would be suitable?. Yet “Rabbi” is very rarely retained 
by any Synoptist. Mark uses it twice as an exclamation of 
Peter, (1) in the Transfiguration, (2) in the Withering of the 
Fig-tree, and also (3) as the salutation of Judas’. He also 
uses the form “‘Rabboni,’”’ where blind Bartimaeus exclaims 
“‘Rabboni, that I may recover my sight*!”” Matthew—apart 
from the above-quoted protest against the word—uses “‘ Rabbi”’ 
only as the salutation of Judas, and in the preceding question 
of Judas “Is itI, Rabbi5?” Luke never uses either “ Rabbi” 
or ‘‘ Rabboni.” 

As for Mark, then, we may say that he adopted “‘ Teacher” 
as a rule, but made a few exceptions, in two notable instances 
of Petrine exclamation, or where tradition, as in the “‘ Rabbi” 
of Judas, had preserved the Aramaic word, or where he wished 
to express intense feeling, as in the case of Bartimaeus. 

Matthew, who alone records Christ’s warning “Be not ve 
called ‘ Rabbi,’”’ adds ‘‘One is your teacher®.”” This suggests 





1 Mt. xxiii. 7—8. 

2 In O.T. (A.V.) “teacher,” used absolutely, occurs only in 
1 Chr. xxv. 8, where it is the participle, ‘‘ making-to-understand,”’ 
LXX redelov (as distinct from pavOavdvrav). Dalman (Words, 
p. 336) denies that the passages cited by Levy Ch. (ii. 42 6) prove 
the use of a noun from dlaph, meaning “teacher.” 

3 Mk ix. 5, xi. 21, xiv. 45. 

4 Mk x. 51. The parall. Mt. xx. 33, Lk. xviii. 41 have “Word | 
which Mark never uses except in vii. 28 “Yea, Pord:+ 

5 Mt. xxvi. 49, 25. 6 Mt. xxiii. 8. 
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that Jesus permitted His disciples to call Him ‘“‘ Rabbi.” But 
the authorities for the text so vary that we cannot feel sure 
that this permission was given. If it was not, we may say that 
Matthew consistently restricts the salutation of Christ as 
“Rabbi” to Judas, who utters it twice}, 

Luke, who never uses ‘“ Rabbi,’ uses six times—and for 
the most part in traditions parallel to other Synoptists—the 
vocative of the classical Greek word epistdtés, meaning ‘‘pre- 
fect,” “chief of a department.” This is used by canon. LXX 
about eight times to correspond to six different Hebrew words. 
But it does not express either the etymological meaning (‘‘great”’) 
or the derived meaning (“teacher”) of the Hebrew “ Rabbi.” 
In the Transfiguration, where Peter says, in Mark, ‘‘ Rabbi,” 
and in Matthew “Lord,” Luke has “‘ Epistdtd, it is good for us 
to be here®.” It is not surprising that epistdés, thus applied, 
took no root in Christian tradition. The word does not 
occur elsewhere in N.T.—not even in the Acts—nor in any of 
the early Fathers or Apologists. It must be regarded as 
a Lucan experiment—scrupulous and well-intended but not 
successful—to express the Hebrew or Aramaic Rabbi with 
exactness, and to shew that it does not mean ‘‘ teacher.” 


§ 9. “Rabbi,” in John 


John, so to speak, rehabilitates the term “Rabbi,” dis- 
carded by Luke. His treatment of this word illustrates his 
treatment of something more than mere words. It is an 
illuminating instance of his method of combining the old with 
the new, and the rudiment with the development. 

First, he tells us that the disciples, from the very be- 
ginning, called Jesus “Rabbi.” At the same time, he says to 
us, in effect, “Rabbi did not practically mean Epistdtés, that is 
to say, President or Prefect. It was a respectful term by which 





Mt, sri: 25, 40, 
* Mk ix. 5, Mt. xvii. 4, Lk. ix. 33. 
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disciples addressed their teacher, and if it must be expressed 
in one word, that word is ‘Teacher!.’” Then he shews us 
how Nathanael, who used this salutation, while adding ‘Son 
of God” and “King of Israel,’’ was gently told that he was 
still comparatively ignorant and he must “‘see greater things?.”’ 
Later on, Nicodemus calls Jesus “‘Rabbi” and confesses that 
He is “‘come from God [as] teacher,’ but receives a reply 
indicating that he too is in ignorance and does not yet know 
what the true “teacher” is?. Afterwards, the disciples col- 
lectively say to Jesus “Rabbi, eat,” but are told “I have 
meat to eat that ye know not of*.” 

In subsequent passages “‘Rabbi” is used by the ignorant 
multitude, who are rebuked for seeking Jesus from interested 
motives®. But it is also used by the disciples, ignorantly 
supposing that if a man is born blind, he himself, or his parents, 
must have sinned ; and again by the disciples, affectionately— 
but, at the time, causelessly—anxious for their Master’s safety®. 

These instances of the word may pass without further com- 
ment. But we must note the last of all: ‘Jesus saith unto 
her, Mary. She turneth herself, and saith unto him in Hebrew, 
Rabboni, that is to say, Teacher’.”’ Why does John here add 
that Mary spoke ‘‘in Hebrew”? And why does he repeat— 
what he told us at the beginning of his Gospel—that the 
salutation meant “Teacher”? The moment of utterance is 
a moment of transition, between the things of earth and the 
things of heaven, between the Resurrection of Jesus, still on 
earth, and His Ascension: ‘‘Touch me not ; for I am not yet 
ascended unto the Father’.” Is the utterance intended to 





1 Jni. 38. John the Baptist is addressed as ‘“‘ Rabbi” (Jn ili. 26) 
just before his final words are recorded. 

2 Jni. 49—50. 

8 Jn iii. 2, 10 “Art thou the teacher of Israel and understandest 
not these things ?” 

4 Jniv. 31—2. 5 Jn vi. 25—6. 

S) [ax 27 ae: |i scx. 10. 

P| pal oer) Bye 
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convey some hint of such a transition from the thought of 
“Teacher” to the thought of some one higher, ““God”? Can 
we apply to this salutation a tradition in the Talmud where, 
in a specially passionate outburst, a Jewish layman, not called 
a Rabbi, ventures, when pleading the cause of his suffering 
fellow-countrymen, to call God Rabbéni1? 

That does not seem probable. More probably John is 
recording a historical utterance, but recording it with an allu- 
sive reference to many first-century Christian traditions about 
“Rabbi” and “Rabban.”” Some of these may be found— 
latent under the Greek word ‘‘ Teacher””—in Matthew and Luke, 
as well as in John. For example, where John says, ‘‘ Ye call 
me ‘Teacher’ and ‘Lord,’”’ the Syriac has “‘ Ye call me ‘Rabban’ 
and ‘our Lord,’”’ and Delitzsch also has “‘ Rabbi?”’; and this 
must be considered along with the Syriac and Hebrew of 
Matthew “There is no disciple that is more than his Rabbi.” 
Both passages must be read along with their contexts, which 
mention “servant” and “lord” and imply that these terms 
are severally parallel to “disciple” and “‘Rabbi4.”” Thus re- 
garded, a “disciple” is a “servant.” The Lucan parallel to 





* See Taanith iii. 9 (8) Mishna, 19 a, where Onias “the maker of 
circles,”’ pleading to God for rain for the people, traces a circle, 
places himself in it, and says, “ Rabbon of the Universe, or, Rabboni, 
thy children have placed their trust in me, judging that I am in 
thy sight as one of the children of the House; I swear by thy great 
Name that I will not go out hence until thou hast pity on thy chil- 
dren.” On the reading “ Rabboni,’’ see Taylor’s note on Aboth ii. 1. 

See also Dalman Words p. 325 “It is a remarkable fact that in 
the early Jewish literature, apart from the Targums, })37 is 
scarcely ever used except as referring to God.” © But he also says 
(2b. p. 340) that the term “Rabboni” used by Mark and John “can- 
not have been materially distinguished ” from Rabbi, ‘‘and therefore 
John is right in interpreting it as S.décxade.” In the Targums, 
137 (Dalman ib. Pp. 324) represents the Heb. Adonai, “my lord,” 
applied to persons. 

2) | nai. 23. ; et. Xs 24: 

‘ Jn xiii. 16, Mt. x. 25. : 
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Matthew adds ‘“‘But every one being perfected shall be as his 
teacher (Syr. Rabbi)?.” Matthew has “It is enough for the 
disciple that he should be as his teacher (Syr. Rabbi) and the 
servant as his lord*.” These passages obscurely indicate that 
the terms “servant” and “Rabbi” ought to pass away when 
the “ Rabbi” has “perfected” his ‘‘disciple”’ or “servant,” and 
made him like himself. 

John seems to take up this thought in Christ’s Last Dis- 
course. After the Washing of Feet, wherein Jesus makes 
Himself a servant, He bids His servants do the same, saying 
to them “There is no servant that is greater than his lord.” 
But then He passes on to describe how the Paraclete will come 
in His name and will “teach” them “all things’,”’ and the 
result will be that the character of servant will be merged in 
the character of friend: ‘No longer do I call you servants, 
for the servant knoweth not what his lord doeth; but I have 
called you friends, for all things that I heard from my Father 
I have made known unto you?.”’ 

Reviewing the facts we shall probably feel diffident about 
defining John’s own feeling about the ‘“‘Hebrew” appellation 
“Rabboni!” uttered by Mary for the last time on the morning 
of the Resurrection, and about its relation to the Greek-Hebrew 
appellation “Paraclete®’ mentioned by Jesus for the first time 
on the night before the Crucifixion. But we can hardly feel 
doubt that John has some feeling of a development and 





1 Lk. vi. 40. SS condenses the whole of the verse into “There 
is no disciple that is perfect as his Rabbi in teaching,’ but Walton’s 
Syriac follows the Greek, only rendering “teacher” by “rabbi.” 

2 Mita; 

3 Jn xiv. 26 “But the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, whom the 
Father will send in my name, he shall teach you all things.” 

4 Jn xv. 15. It is assumed that the teaching of the Paraclete 
is (xv. 9 foll.) “abide ye in my love,” and from this “love” comes 
the friendship. What the Son “heard from the Father” is “that 
a man lay down his life for his friends.’ 

5 On Paraclete as a Greek-Hebrew word, see Joh. Voc. 1720 j—1. 
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transition in thus placing ‘“‘ Rabbi” and ‘‘ Rabboni”—the same 
word yet uttered with such different feelings—at the opening 
and at the close of Christ’s life on earth. Still less can we 
doubt that, in retaining this ancient salutation, redolent of 
“Hebrew,” John is tacitly protesting against Luke’s Hellen- 
istic substitute. Those who know a word or two of Greek 
will understand the shock that one would experience if the 
Evangelist had represented Mary, at the tomb, as saying 
“Epistatd,” and even those who know none may feel that 
they would lose something, if they had to give up “‘ Rabboni,” 
and be content with the Lucan ‘ Master!.”’ 


§ Io. “Andrew ”’ 


In Luke, Jesus is said to have entered into one of two 
boats “which was Simon’s,” and the other boat is said to have 
belonged to “James and John...who were partners with 
Simon”; but Andrew is not mentioned. Mark, on the other 
hand, mentions ‘‘Andrew the brother of Simon” along with 
the first mention of Simon, and Matthew does the same?, Later 





* A full discussion of Jn xx. 16—17 would require a discussion 
of Mt. xxviii. g—10 “ And they. ..took hold of his feet and worshipped 
him. Then Jesus saith unto them, Fear not” (on which see Notes 
2999 (i) 6 and (ii)). John’s attitude to such a tradition would seem 
to be very different from that of Jerome, who (ad Joc.) praises the 
faith of these women, who “took hold” of the feet of Jesus, as 
compared with that of “her who sought the living with the dead... 
and justly heard [the rebuke] ‘Touch me not,’” i.e, Mary. John 
seems to say: “In what I shall describe, there was no ‘taking hold’ 
and no ‘fear.’ Jesus bade Mary not to ‘take hold’ of Him so as to 
detain Him on earth, since He was on the point of ascending to 
heaven. But He did not say ‘fear not,’ for she had no fear. And 
He did not rebuke her for using the old Galilaean appellation 
‘Rabboni.’ He accepted it. Yet it was here used for the last time. 
Henceforth ‘Rabboni’ was superseded by ‘Maran, or ‘Marana,’ 
that is, ‘our Lord,’” 

Compare the following verse, “Mary Magdalene cometh and 
telleth the disciples, I have seen the Lord.” 

2 Mk i. 16, Mt. iv. 18. See above, p. 6. 
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on in the narrative, when Mark says concerning Jesus and those 
with him, that ‘‘they came into the house of Simon and Andrew, 
with James and John,’ Matthew and Luke omit the italicised 
words!. In the appointment of the Twelve, Andrew is neces- 
sarily named by all the Synoptists?. But Mark alone says 
that, before the Discourse on the Last Days, ‘‘As he sat on 
the Mount of Olives, over against the temple, Peter and James 
and John and Andrew asked him privately.” Here Matthew 
’ and Luke have severally, instead of the italicised words, ‘“‘the 
disciples,’ and ‘“‘they?.” 

Matthew, on the above-mentioned two occasions (iv. 18, 
x. 2), and Luke on the one occasion (vi. 14), on which they 
mention Andrew, append him, so to speak, to Simon Peter, 
as ‘Andrew his brother.’ Andrew, in Matthew-Luke, never 
says or does anything. This, then, is a case where we may 
expect Johannine intervention. 

John makes Andrew not only one of the first two converts, 
but also the first to prepare the way for the conversion of 
others by bringing to Jesus his brother Simon Peter*. He 
also puts Andrew before Peter again when, after describing 
how Jesus bade Philip follow Him, he adds ‘Now Philip 
was domiciled at Bethsaida, i.e. the House of Fishing, [a 
native] of [Capernaum] the city of Andrew and Peter’.” No 
fishermen are mentioned. But to a Jew, and especially to a 
Galilaean, the name Bethsaida (‘‘ House of Fishing*’’) would 
suggest that Philip belonged to that class. And the command 
“follow me,” compared with the similar command in Mark- 
Matthew to the Fishermen, suggests that the Fourth Gospel 
is here describing an early calling of the whole group of 





1 Mk i. 29, Mt. viii. 14, Lk. iv. 38. 
2 Mk iii. 18, Mt. x. 2, Lk. vi. 14. 
3 Mk xiii. 3, Mt. xxiv. 3, Lk. xxi. 7. 
ed free ay 5 Jni. 43—4. 
6 Enc. Bibl. “Place of Fishing, or Hunting,” Hastings’ Dict. 
“House of Sport,” or “ Fisher-home.”’ 
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Fishermen :—first, Andrew and John, secondly, Andrew’s 
brother Peter and John’s brother James, and now Philip in 
addition. The context also suggests that Andrew may have 
induced the Lord to go forth and save his friend Philip. This 
would agree with the Marcan juxtaposition of Andrew and 
Philip in the appointment of the Twelve. There, Matthew- 
Luke appends Andrew to Simon surnamed Peter. But Mark 
mentions, first, Simon surnamed Peter, secondly, James and 
John (with their surname), and thirdly, ‘Andrew and 
Philip.” 

Andrew and Philip are also introduced together by the 
Fourth Gospel, in the Feeding of the Five Thousand. There 
Mark, as well as John, records the saying about “bread” and 
“two hundred pence.’ But John alone names the speaker 
(Philip) whom Mark leaves unnamed. In the same context, 
John also names Andrew as “‘one of his disciples, Andrew, 
Simon Peter’s brother” in connection with “five barley-loaves 
and two small fishes” (where the Synoptists name no speaker)?. 
This union of the two disciples in the first Johannine giving of 
bread (‘five barley-loaves”) would prepare us for finding them 
mentioned again together in the Johannine giving of the one 
“loaf” after the Resurrection. And, though they are not 
expressly included there, they may be (and probably are) 
tacitly included in the expression ‘“‘two other of his disciples?.”’ 
If that is the case, we are to regard them as learning, after the 
Resurrection, that lesson of the True Bread which (it is implied) 





1 Jn vi. 7—9. 

* That these unnamed disciples are not the two sons of Zebedee 
is shewn by the context (xxi. 2) “the [sons] of Zebedee and two other 
of his disciples.’ The silence as to the names may possibly be 
explained on the hypothesis that the Evangelist says to the reader 
“I do not mention their names, for I leave it to you to think 
who they ought to be. Should I be likely to introduce a pair of 
disciples hitherto unmentioned ? And what other pair of disciples 
have I previously mentioned except Philip and Andrew ?” 
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they failed to understand in the rudimentary sign of the “five 
barley-loaves}.” 

Papias, when describing his desire to supplement the know- 
ledge he derived from the books about the faith by that which 
came from a “living and abiding voice,” says that he used to 
cross-examine the Elders of his day, asking them, “‘ What did 
Andrew or what did Peter say? Or what did Philip? ? Or what 
[said] Thomas or James? Or what John or Matthew, or any 
other of the Lord’s Disciples,...?” It is worth noting that 
Papias here not only puts Andrew first in the list of those of 
the Lord’s Disciples whose traditions he collected from the 
Elders, but also puts Philip third. This follows the order of 
the names introduced in the Fourth Gospel. In that Gospel, 
Philip and Andrew are also introduced as being mediators, so 
to speak, between the Greeks and Jesus, and as eliciting from 
Him, in reply to their mediation, the reply about the “grain 
of wheat” which must “fall into the earth and die” so that it 
may “bear much fruit?.”’ 

Viewing the Fourth Gospel in the light of the remarks of 
Papias, we may fairly infer that the prominence given by both 
to Andrew represents a protest—such as that uttered by Papias 
and somewhat similar to that uttered by the Evangelist at 
the close of his Gospel—against allowing “‘the books” current 
among Christians to override oral traditions supplementing 
and explaining them. Luke’s Acts of the Apostles had practi- 
cally mentioned no “acts” of any “apostles” except Peter 
and Paul’. Yet others, apostles and non-apostles, must have 
been preaching the gospel and presumably founding churches. 





1 On the “barley-loaves,” see Son 3420, comp. Joh. Gr. 1985. 

2°Eisebytits 39204: 3 Jn xii. 20—4. 

4 The only exceptions are occasions where John and Peter are 
said to do or say things jointly (Acts iii. 1—11 “they were going 
up...Petey fastening his eyes upon him with John...as he held 
Peter and John,” iv. 13—19 “the boldness of Peter and John... 
but Peter and John answering said,”’ viii. 14 ‘‘ Peter and John, who... 
prayed”). 
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Incidentally we learn that the beginnings of a church had 
been made in Samaria by Philip ‘‘the Evangelist” (not “the 
Apostle ’’)}. 

Paul, in his Epistle to the Church in Rome, not only says 
nothing as to its indebtedness to any of the Twelve as its 
founder, but also uses language incompatible with the supposi- 
tion that it~-had been founded and established with spiritual 
gifts by any of them’. It is almost certain that Luke regards 





1 Acts vili. 5, 12, comp. 7b. xxi. 8. 

2 Rom, i. 11—12. ‘‘ For I long to see you, that I may impart 
unto you some spiritual gift, to the end ye may be established— 
that is, that I with you may be comfortedin you, ....’’ The italicised 
words soften, but do not conceal, Paul's assumption that the Romans 
had not yet received such “spiritual” gifts and such “establish- 
ment’ as might be derived from him, an ‘‘apostle,’’ who had “seen 
the Lord? 

See Lightfoot on the untenableness of the hypothesis that 
Peter visited Rome before Paul wrote the Epistle to the Romans 
(Clem. Rom. ii. 491) ‘‘S. Paul could not have written as he writes to 
the Romans (i. II sq., xv. 20—24), if they had received even a short 
visit from an Apostle, more especially if that Apostle were S. Peter.’ 

Rom. xv. 20 (R.V.) “that I might not build upon another man’s 
foundation (addorpiov Oepeiov)”’ affords no grounds for saying “ The 
other man must have been Peter.” For dddérpwovy may mean 
“other men’s.” Thus it is rendered by Fritzsche “alieno (ab 
aliis jacto)”; and he quotes Theophylact, ’AdAdrpiov Sé Oepédtov 
THY dWarkadiay rov drocrohav noir, ovy Gre ddAddrpto1 joav. Theophy- 
lact adds “not because they were strangers (or, aliens) (ad\ddrpior) 
or because they preached other things (#AXa) but in respect of the 
reward. For the reward for the toil performed by them (éxeivois) 
belonged to others (ddddrpwos #v)....”? If Peter afterwards visited 
Rome, there would be a strong and natural temptation to antedate 
his visit, and to regard the Church there as founded by the same 
Apostle that had opened the Church to the Roman Empire in the 
person of Cornelius (Acts x. 1) “a centurion of the cohort called 
the Italian cohort.’ Paul might claim to be the founder of almost 
all the great Churches of Europe. That Peter should have founded 
the Church of Rome would seem so fit and reasonable that in a 
very few years all would be convinced that it was true. 

It should be noted, however, that the Chronicon of Eusebius 


(Pp. 152) describes Peter as having “founded the first (?) church in 
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Aquila and Priscilla as already Christians, come from the Church 
in Rome in the early days of the Gospel, and long before Peter 
could have been supposed by anyone to have visited the City, 
Unnamed disciples seem therefore to have originated and 
established that Church to which Paul sent his great Epistle. 
If indeed one of the “acts” of Peter had been to found—or 
even merely to visit and confirm—the Church in Rome, before 
Paul was sent there as a prisoner, it is impossible that Luke 
(or even an early redactor of the Acts) could fail to know its 
and if he knew it and failed to mention it, I do not see how he 
could be acquitted—not only of an astonishing want of sense 
of proportion, but also of such a suppression of truth as would 
amount to mendacity?. 

Our conclusion is that Luke, as in the Acts, so in his Gospel, 
systematically pruned away from Marcan traditions about the 
Twelve such details as (in his opinion) took off the reader’s 
attention from Peter as their main representative and as the 
main recipient of Christ’s doctrine. John pursues an opposite 





Antioch (ri ev Avtioxeia mparny (? mpdrov) Oepedidoas éxxAnoiav) before 
proceeding to Rome to preach the Gospel.’’ The Acts mentions 
no such “founding.’’ The only N.T. mention of a visit of Peter 
to Antioch is in Gal. ii. 11 “But when Cephas came to Antioch, I 
resisted him to the face.’’ To the statement of Eusebius Jerome adds 
that Peter preached the Gospel in Rome for twenty-five years 
(“ubi evangelium praedicans XXV annis ejusdem urbis episcopus 
perseverat”’’). Eusebius mentions no definite time: “The same 
[Peter], along with the Church in Antioch, was the first primate of 
the Church in Rome as well, until his martyrdom (6 © atrés pera tis 
ev “Aytwoxeia exkAnoias Kat ths ev Paoun mpatos mpoéarn ews Te\eLdoews 
Eusebius apparently regards Peter’s claim to Antioch as 
being on a level with his claim to Rome. 

1 See Beginning p. 339. 

2 It would be futile, against such a charge, to allege that Luke 
contemplated a sequel to the Acts, in which sequel he might have 
mentioned the foundation of the Roman Church by Peter. For 
the whole of the narrative of Paul’s arrival in Rome, and of what 
he did there after he arrived, would take a different colour if Peter 
had arrived before and had founded the Church of Rome. 
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course. He concentrates his reader’s attention on Christ as the 
Light of the world, by shewing us, dramatically and pictur- 
esquely!, how the Light, while shining now on this disciple, 
now on that, drew forth from each a responsive beam that 
helped each to enlighten and evangelize the world. Of these 
disciples Andrew is the first?. 


§ 11. ‘‘Casting-about in the sea”’ 


At this stage we have to investigate minute verbal details 
pointing to the conclusion that Luke’s narrative sprang from 
the same original as Mark’s, and that Greek as well as Hebrew 
ambiguities have caused the Synoptic divergences. Though it 
is difficult, and perhaps impossible, to restore the original with 
confidence, it is possible to shew the nature of the early obscuri- 
ties and the honesty of Luke’s attempt to elucidate them. 

The Greek word for ‘‘cast-about,”’ here used absolutely with- 
out an object, has not hitherto been found thus used elsewhere 
(except in Greek borrowed from this Marcan passage) to mean 
“cast a net” or “fish.” Used absolutely, it does not occur 





1 “Picturesquely,” but with a very different picturesqueness 
from that of Mark, who spends an appreciable part of his Gospel in 
describing the feast at which Herodias danced away the life of John 
the Baptist. 

2 Andreas was one of the three fictitious names (Joseph. Ant. 
xii. 2. 2, see Schiirer 11. iii. 306—12) ascribed to those patrons of 
the Jews who were instrumental in bringing about the translation 
of the Hebrew Scriptures by the Seventy. The names Aristeas, 
(““Excellent’’), Sosibius (“Save-life’’), Andreas (“Manly”) are appro- 
priate to their task of introducing the Law of Jehovah to the Gen- 
tiles. And in the same way there is an appropriateness of names in 
the Fourth Gospel, when the Greeks are brought to Jesus (Jn xii. 22) 
by Philip and Andrew. This does not imply that the narrative 
itself is fictitious. But it does suggest that in other parts of the 
Fourth Gospel “Andrew” may represent “man” in a noble sense 
(Jerome, Onomast. p. 66 “melius autem est...dmd rod dvdpds, hoc 
est,...vivilis”) including Jew and Gentile. 

The Muratorian Tablet says that the Gospel written by John 
was the result of a vision to Andrew. 
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in the early Fathers and Apologists in any sense except “cast- 
about [in one’s mind],” ‘be in doubt.’ It is thus used by 
Justin Martyr and Clement of Alexandria!. Macarius, when 
he repeatedly speaks of Peter “‘casting-about,” is referring to 
him, not as fishing, but as attempting to come to Jesus on the 
water, and “‘being-in-doubt,” and sinking?. 

The LXX uses “‘cast-about”’ only once, and then with a 
cognate noun, in Habakkuk, “‘cast-about his casting-net®.”” But 
the Hebrew is “‘empty his net.” This might mean either 
(I) “empty” the net of its contents, fish, weeds, etc., OF 
(2) “empty” the net out of the boats so as to encircle a shoal 
of fish. The latter may be illustrated by the Hebrew phrase 
“empty the sword out of its sheath,’ and Gesenius favours the 
proposal to read here ‘‘empty the sword” (instead of ‘empty 
the net”’)*. The Vulgate has “spread,” the Syriac “‘cast.’”’ An 
edition of Aquila has “empty-forth,”’ with “sword” instead of 
“net,” and with a marginal reading ‘‘make-new.”’ These 
variations in the rendering of Habakkuk may bear on the 
variations in the Synoptists here. For Mark and Matthew 
describe the first pair of fishermen as “‘casting-about” (or 
“casting”’) ; but the second pair they describe as ‘‘adjusting”’ 
(taken by some as “‘mending”’) their nets; Luke describes the 
fishermen of the two boats as all “washing” their nets®. 

The LXX (in a description of men fishing, angling, and 
spreading nets) uses the noun “‘caster-about” once, either to 
paraphrase (in a conflate) ‘‘spreader of nets” or, more probably, 


> 








1 Clem. Alex. pp. 41, 94, Justin Mart. Tryph. §§ 51, 123. Justin 
uses it in no other sense. 

2 Macarius p. 87. 

Sileleio)s fh, ay 

4 See Gesen, 938 a, referring to Exod. xv. 9, Lev. xxvi. 33, etc. 

5 Lk.v.2. “Washing,’’ i.e. purifying, may represent Luke’s way 
of paraphrasing. He may mean, “I say ‘wash,’ because they were not 
emptying their nets of fish, but discharging weeds and refuse. They 
were not preparing to fish at once, but cleaning with a view to fishing 
after some interval. They had toiled all night and were wearied.’’ 
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to paraphrase “‘on the face of the waters!.”” This paraphrase 
perhaps proceeds from a desire to make it clear that the words 
indicate the enclosing of a shoal with a net, and not the use 
of the “angle” (Heb. “hook”). The Hebrew of Isaiah 
“spread the net,” by itself, is ambiguous. It is used in a 
Mishna where the context justifies Levy in explaining it as 
“spread to dry.’ But Schwab (‘‘ne posera pas de piéges”’) 
suggests “‘setting nets for the purpose of catching?.” Variation 
is all the more excusable because, when Ezekiel speaks of “a 
place for the spreading of nets [to dry], he uses a different 
Hebrew word?. 

So far, the evidence bearing on Mark’s “‘casting-about”’ 
points to an original Hebrew “spread the nets,’ meaning 
“spread them on the water to catch fish,’ erroneously taken by 
some to mean “‘spread the nets out to dry.’ Moreover the 
phrase rendered by R.V. ‘mending their nets,’ applied by 
Mark and Matthew to the sons of Zebedee‘, if interpreted 
according to LXX usage®, and not as in the Pauline Epistles, 
would more probably mean “‘set im order,” “perfect” (not 
“yestore” or “‘vepair”). This may be the interpretation of the 
Mark-Matthew phrase in the Syriac, and certainly is, in a few 
of the Latin versions. 

If this view is correct, then, according to Mark-Matthew, 
all the four fishermen were trying to catch fish, and, for that 
purpose, “‘spreading” or “adjusting” their nets (not ‘“mend- 
ing’’ them) when Jesus called them. Luke’s notion that they 
were ‘‘washing’”’ them may have sprung, in part at all events, 
from a different interpretation of Mark, or of Mark’s ambiguous 
original, and from an attempt to explain it by amplification. 








* See Is. xix. 8 and comp. Oxf. Conc. on this text (1) with a 
query, under audiBodrevs and (2) under Baddow. 

» Levy iv. 1406, quoting Megill. 28 a, Schwab vi. 239. 

8 Ezek. xxvi. 5 (on which see Rashi). 

4 Mk i. ro, Mt. iv. 21: 

5 See xarapri¢o in LXX Concordance. 
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Mark’s extraordinary expression “casting-about, or, doubting, 
in the sea” may be best explicable as a transposition from some 
other tradition about Peter the Fisherman, such as Matthew 
has alone preserved in his account of Peter walking on the 
waters}. 


§ 12. “Cast the net on the right side of the boat?” 


From the preceding section it appears that “‘cast-about”’ 
could be taken by some literally as meaning “casting [a net],” 
but by others metaphorically as meaning “cast about [in 
one’s mind].’’ It might also be regarded as a paraphrase of 
the ambiguous Hebrew phrase “‘spread the nets,” 7.e. (1) spread 
them to catch fish, or (2) spread them out to dry. Luke 
in his narrative of the Reminding of Peter describes the fisher 
men as having given up fishing and as “washing the nets”; 
and this precedes a miraculous draught of fishes not related 
by Mark or Matthew. 

John supplements all these early narratives by one that 
relates a miraculous draught of fishes with which Peter has 
much to do. And in John, as in Luke, the fishermen are de- 
scribed as having toiled through the night and taken nothing. 
But there the resemblance ends, Or rather, we may say, the 
antithesis begins. The Johannine miracle is after the Resur- 
rection; the Lucan one occurs almost at the outset of the 
Gospel. In John, there is but one boat with seven disciples; 
in Luke, there are two boats with four. The nets, in Luke, 
begin to be “‘torn”’; John says expressly “‘the net was not 
vent.”” In Luke, Peter falls on his knees and begs the Lord 
to depart from him; in John, Peter girds himself with his 





1 -AugiBadr@, in suitable contexts, also means “Cast [a garment] 
about [one].”’ See Notes 2999 (xvii) a—o on “The Re-clothing of 
Peter,’’ and see Field on Mk xiv. 72 éemiBadov, interpreted by eminent 
scholars “having cast [his garment] over [his head].” 

2 Jn xxi. 6 cis ra deka pépn Tov mdoiov, lt. “to the right-hand 
parts of the boat.” 
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garment and throws himself into the sea in haste to reach 
his Master. 

There follows, in John, a meal on a loaf and a fish, intended 
apparently as a viaticum for the disciples, who are now to go 
forth and preach the Gospel. The last words of Jesus in the 
Johannine narrative are those addressed to Peter ““Do thou 
(emph.) follow me.” This supplies what is wanting in Luke 
—who nowhere describes Jesus as bidding Peter “follow” Him. 
Also the Johannine context represents Peter as being drawn 
toward Jesus by affection, not by the miracle of the draught 
of fishes. 

The symbolical character of John’s narrative is recognised 
by early commentators in many details, such as the one hundred 
and fifty-three fishes1, the loaf, the fish, the coal-fire, etc. 
That being the case, we are led to ask what symbolism, if any, 
is implied in the wording of the Lord’s command to cast the 
net. Why is the “casting” to be “to the right-hand paris,” 
instead of the obvious and frequent phrase ‘“‘on the right- 
hand2”? Westcott says, ‘The definiteness of the command 
(contrast Luke v. 4) explains the readiness with which it was 
obeyed.” But was it necessary to insert “paris” in order to 
give this ‘“‘definiteness”? It is indefinite and perplexing. 
Blass follows Chrysostom in leaving it out. The omission 
would be defensible if it were defensible to omit from John 
every perplexing phrase that has (at present) no precedent in 
Greek. But Chrysostom is not a safe guide in Johannine 
interpretation. Thayer explains the phrase as meaning “‘into 
the parts (i.e. spots sc. of the lake) on the right side of the 








1 See below, p. 42, nN. I. 

2 Jn xxi. 6 Badere eis Ta SeEva pepy Tov mdoiov 7d Sikrvov. In N.T. 
ex defy with genit. is frequent, but there is no instance of defi 
yépn in N.T. Nor is there in Steph. Thes., which omits Josephus’ 
curious saying about the Essenes, that they (Bell. ii. 8. 9) “avoid 
spitting toward the middle [of their company] or the right side (i) ro 


deEvdv pépos). 
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ship.” “Spots of the lake” opens a wide choice for Peter, 
and does not favour the above-mentioned hypothesis of “‘defi- 
niteness.””. Yet Thayer’s view is in accordance with the in- 
definite geographical use of “parts” in N.T., ¢.g. “the parts”’ 
of Galilee, of Tyre and Sidon, of Caesarea, of Libya, etc.1 

Turning to Luke we find no mention of “right hand” in 
the precept given by Jesus “Put out into the deep, and let 
down your nets for a draught?.” But it happens that the 
Hebrew or Aramaic for “draught” resembles that for “part,” 
and the word for “‘sea” resembles that for “‘right hand”; so 
that one and the same Hebrew tradition, without much change, 
might branch into the Lucan or the Johannine version®. In 
deciding, therefore, between Luke and John, those who adopt 
the view that the two Evangelists are giving two versions of 
one original “ Draught of Fishes” will have to be guided large- 
ly by the antecedent probability that such an original would 
contain some mention of “the right side.” 


§ 13. “The right side” 


Here, then, arises for consideration Ezekiel’s description of 
the ‘‘fishermen*” standing by the side of the life-giving “‘river”’ 
that issues from the Sanctuary. This might well be in the 
mind of any subsequent Jewish prophet speaking about “fishers 
of men”’—as also in the minds of the earliest Christians when 
describing the acts of the apostolic Fishermen. This “river” they 
would regard as the Holy Spirit, or the Spirit of Jesus, or the 
Spirit of the Gospel, which, going forth from the Lord, through 
His disciples, to the world, sweetens all its stagnant or poisoned 





PEWIEit 22 av, 2, XVI. 13, CCC. 

2) Ls VelAs 

3 Heb. t¥=“side,” pépos; T1¥=“catch.” Heb. D'=“sea ” 
po) =“right hand.” In Ps. cvii. 3, Gesen. suggests reading “ the 
south (lit. the right hand)” instead of “sea.’’ In Ps, lxxxix. 12 
“the south (lit. the right hand),’”’ LXX has “sea.” 

4 Ezek, xvii,» 10, 
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streams and gives life to the “fishes” in them. But, by another 
metaphor—a forced one, but necessitated by Christian thought 
—it might also be called the Net of the Gospel which draws 
the “fishes” out of the water into the air, which they are 
enabled to breathe. Ezekiel’s ‘‘river” is seldom referred to by 
the Ante-Nicene Fathers, but Barnabas speaks of it as that 
river by which grows the Tree of the Cross, thus: ‘‘And there 
was a river drawing-on from the right, and there went up from 
it trees of beauty, and whoso eateth from these shall live for 
ever'.”” Ezekiel twice describes the river as issuing “from 
the right side’”’ of the Temple?. When the metaphor of the 
Net was substituted for that of the River it would be natural 
that the auspicious “right-hand,” in some form, should be 
retained. 

In the Ezra-Apocalypse, when Ezra asks for a revelation, 
the Angel says to him “Stand to the right”—or perhaps, “turn 
thyself toward the right side and look”—‘and I will explain 
the meaning of a similitude unto thee”; later on, Ezra says 
“T lifted up my eyes, and saw a woman upon the right®,” In 
both cases, there may have been a thought of the Psalmist’s 
saying “The Lord is on my right hand’.” This may perhaps 
have been in the mind of the Essenes, when they forbade 
“spitting to the right®.” In Mark and Luke an angelic appear- 
ance announcing good tidings is described as being “‘on the 
right®.” 

This however is not quite analogous to the Johannine 





Bara Sit. 

2 Ezek. xlvii. i—2. “Side,” lit. “‘shoulder,’’ Gesen. 509. 

* See the Ezra-Apocalypse (ed. Box) iv. 47 (with Editor’s note) 
and ix. 38. 

* Ps. xvi. 8. See Rashi. The Targum avoids “right hand” by 
a paraphrase “Quiescit majestas eius super me.’”’ Some paraphrased 
“the Lord,” as meaning “the Law of the Lord.” 

OES ECCIDuG Oiler ; 

® Mk xvi. 5 “on the right,”’ Lk. i. rz “on the right of the altar.” 
(R.V. in both adds “side,” but it is not in the Gk.) 
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“casting to the right.” Nor does it explain the addition of 
“parts,” as to which one ancient commentator says that— 
whereas Moses and the Prophets, ‘‘occupying the left-hand 
position,” tried in vain to catch the single nation of Israel— 
the apostolic net “received as its lot the right-hand portion.” 
Apparently he means, by ‘‘the right-hand portion,” the full 
result of the Law and the Spirit—that is, Jews and Gentiles 
together, whom he regarded as being placed ‘“‘on the right 
hand” of God. But something is still wanting to explain the 
plural “parts,” which, as has been noted above, generally has 
a geographical meaning in N.T., so that Luke, for example, 
describes Paul as passing through ‘‘the upper parts” and 
coming to Ephesus in the course of his missionary work?. 

If “the right-hand parts,” in Hebrew, were used with a 
geographical meaning in poetry, it would mean ‘“‘the south?.” 
Ezekiel describes Samaria as dwelling on “‘the left hand,” 
4.e. the north, of Judaea; and Rashi, both there and elsewhere, 
says that Judaea is regarded as being relatively “‘on the right 
hand*.”’ Inthe Acts, Philip, fresh from evangelizing Samaria, 
hears an angel saying “Arise, and go toward the south.’ On 
the road to Gaza he converts the officer of Candace queen of 
Ethiopia, after which he is ‘“‘caught away” by the Spirit®. 
This reads like a poetic fulfilment of the prediction that 
“Ethiopia shall haste to stretch out her hands unto God®.” 
The poetic nature of the narrative does not negative the 
possibility that Philip may thus have passed from Samaria 





1 Cramer, on Jn xxi. 6 foll. 

2 Acts xix. I ra dvwrepixa pépn, A.V. “the upper coasts,” R.V. 
“the upper country.” 

3 See Gesen. 412 a. 

4 Ezek. xvi. 46, iv. 6 (Rashi). 

5 Acts viil. 26—38. 

6 Ps, Ixviii. 31, quoted by an ancient commentator on Acts viii. 
27—8 (Cramer). Hor. Heb. (on Acts) quotes Zeph. ili. 10. See From 
Letter 1015 d, shewing that Luke’s narrative seems to borrow expres- 
sions from Zephaniah. 
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“toward the south” to preach the Gospel in obedience to the 
Spirit. And (according to the Acts) Peter does the same thing 
at a little interval. Following on Peter’s action in Samaria, 
his next reported action—after he has ‘‘passed through all 
[parts]’’—is toward the South at Lydda, and then in Joppa; 
where he sees that eventful vision which leads him to receive 
into the Church Cornelius the Gentile centurion!. Meantime 
the Gospel is being spread by other agencies in the North, 
partly as a sequel of the conversion of Paul near Damascus, 
and partly by unnamed missionaries in Antioch, who “spake 
to the Greeks also,” 7.e. to the uncircumcised, “preaching 
the Lord Jesus.” Apparently this was done in Antioch 
without definite sanction from Jerusalem, which was not 
obtained till after Peter in Joppa had been bidden by a vision 
from heaven not to call “common” what ‘“‘ God hath cleansed.” 

Peter, even after his enlightenment, seems not to have 
felt at home in the North—at least on one occasion. ‘‘ When 
Cephas came to Antioch,” says Paul to the Galatians, ‘I 
resisted him to the face.” The context, if taken literally and 
exactly, would seem almost to limit James and Peter and 
John to the South, or rather to the Jews. The three Apostles 
agreed—so says the Epistle—“that we should go unto the 
Gentiles and they unto the circumcision’.” It would be un- 
reasonable to take expressions of this kind (shewn by the 
context to be fervid and hyperbolical) as being literally in- 
tended in the fullest sense—as though, for example, Peter 
ought not to have preached to the Gentile Cornelius. Yet in 
the early days of the Church such Pauline words might have 





? Acts ix. 32 “As Peter went throughout all [parts] he came 
down also to the saints that dwelt at Lydda.”’ Peter’s last recorded 
previous action is the (7b. viii. 14—25) bestowal of the Spirit on 
those whom Philip had converted in Samaria. It must be admitted, 
however, that the actual admission of Cornelius takes place in 
Caesarea (to the North of Joppa). 

2 ACTS xi.) 201 *Galy ii, :o— 11, 
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been taken at least so far literally as to cause jealousy and 
disunion; and those evangelists who perceived this danger 
might shape their narratives of the Calling and Sending of the 
Fishers of men, the Apostles, so as to shew, symbolically, that 
they were really united from the first. 

Ephrem Syrus interprets Luke’s “two vessels” as meaning 
the vessel of the Circumcision and the vessel of the Gentiles. 
Luke calls those who were on board the two boats, first ‘sharers 
[in the work]!,” and then “partners’’—words frequently used 
literally in contemporary papyri, but also capable of application 
to participation in the heavenly Calling, or in the preaching of 
the Gospel?. Perhaps Luke had in view some allusion to the 
Gentiles in mentioning the second vessel, and desired to shew 
that when the Net of the Gospel was being filled to bursting, 





* “Sharer,” yéroxos, occurs in Berlin Urkunde passim, e.g. 704, 
716, 755, 761 etc., but note especially 1123. 4 (time of Augustus) 
ToUs TpEis peTdXous Kal Kowwvods Kai Kupiovs, t.e. “sharers and partners.” 
In LXX it represents Heb. “chaberim” (i.e. “fellows,” “ partici- 
pators,”” or “neighbours”). In N.T. it occurs only in Heb. i. 9 
(quoting Ps. xlv. 7 “thy fellows (chaberim)’’), iii. 1 “partakers of 
a heavenly calling,” iii. 14 “partakers of Christ,” vi. 4 “partakers 
of the Holy Spirit,” xii. 8 “chastisement of which all have been 
partakers.”’ It is probable that Luke uses the word with some 
allusion to its Christian sense of “partakers of a heavenly calling” 
—a sense appropriate to the Calling of the Fishermen. 

2 Lk. v. 7—10 “They beckoned to the (lit.) shavers [in the work] 
(werdxo1s)...the sons of Zebedee who were pariners (xowevol) with 
Simon (7r@ Sivwv).’’ Comp. Gal. ii. 9 “they gave to me and 
Barnabas right hands of partnership (xowavias) that we should 
go unto the Gentiles, and they unto the circumcision.’’ Origen’s 
comment on Lk. v. 7—10 is lost. But on Mt. xxi. 1 (Comm. Matth. 
Xvi. 17) he suggests that the “two disciples’ are Peter and Paul 
“giving one another right hands of partnership.” 

Ephrem (on Luke, p. 59) says “The two boats are the circum- 
cision and the uncircumcision. And, whereas they ‘beckoned to 
their companions,’ this means the mystery of the Seventy-two 
[Lk. x. 1 (SS)] Disciples, because the Apostles did not suffice for the 
fishing and the harvesting.’’ This seems to combine two inter- 
pretations of the second boat, (1) the Church of the Gentiles, (2) the 
Seventy-two as the Missionaries to the Gentiles. 
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the Fishermen still acted together as “partners.” But a 
narrative implying duality was liable to the danger of suggesting 
thoughts derogatory from the unity of the Church. 

In the Fourth Gospel there is but one boat. Peter is 
bidden—but not Peter alone (‘‘cast ye”)—to cast the net “to 
the right hand parts of the boat.” If this originally contained 
an allusion to Peter’s preaching in the South, it might be 
adopted by John in a spiritual sense, as indicating work to the 
glory of the Lord who was always on his “right hand,” so 
that in casting to the right, Peter was casting ultimately and 
indirectly to the four quarters of the world, yet always to God’s 
glory. That the phrase had some mystical significance (beyond 
that of mere auspiciousness or good luck) is indicated by a 
number of similar details—non-pertinent if not mystical— 
such as the exact number of the fish taken by the fisher- 
men}, 

In concluding this comparison of the Lucan and the Johan- 
nine accounts of the miraculous Draught of Fishes, and of what 
followed by the side of the lake, we should note that it is in 
accordance with Hebrew and Jewish thought that visions of 
deliverance should be seen, and prayers for deliverance uttered, 
“by the side of” the waters of some river or sea. Later on, 
we shall find Matthew quoting Isaiah in full about “the way 
of the sea.’’ It is by the side of a great river that both Ezekiel 





+ St Augustine’s mystical view of (Jn xxi. It) “153” accords 
with a mystical view of Gen. vi. 3 (LXX) “and the davs of men 
shall be 120 years,” taken by Clem. Alex. 782, “the number is from 
I to 15, by addition (card oivOeow).” That is, 120 =1 +2 4 Boe 
+ 15. Similarly ROS AL en ANS. ek Yow NOW represents 
the “ten”? Commandments and the “seven” Spirits of God. See 
Joh. Gr. 2283c. But it should have been added there that in 
Plato “a perfect number” meant one that is the sum of its factors. 
“Six” would be a perfect number in both ways, since it = 1 + 2 + 3 
and also 1 x 2 x 3. That there were variations in the way of 
reckoning the “perfection” of a number is indicated by Philo ii. 183 
on the perfection of the Decad, of which Clem. Alex. 782 says “The 
Decad is agreed to be all-perfect (mavrédevs)’’ (see context). 
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and Daniel receive their visions!. When Ezra proclaims a 
fast, he adds that it was “at the river Ahavah2.” Josephus 
tells us that ‘“‘by the side of the sea” Jews in Halicarnassus 
offered up prayers—so frequently (it would seem) that it might 
be called a “‘custom of the nation®.”’ 

Although therefore Luke is (doubtless) recording what he 
believed to be the fact, and we have no reason to disbelieve 
the fact, when he writes about Peter as lodging “with one 
Simon a tanner whose house is by the sea,’’ yet that ought not 
to prevent us from supposing that Luke probably recognised 
in the place (‘by the sea”) a symbolical appropriateness to 
the great vision of that all-enclosing ‘‘sheet”’ which was to 
descend from heaven, as a type of the all-enclosing Net of the 
Gospel, to be revealed to the Fisherman, Peter®. So, too, as 
regards the Draught of Fishes. There may be at the bottom 
of Luke’s narrative some literal and actual fact that may have 
occurred at the outset of the Gospel, which Luke may have 
related as being a Reminding of Peter and as having a literal 
as well as a symbolical meaning. But the evidence, so far as 
it goes, points to the conclusion that Luke had no such basis. 
He seems to have interpreted an early version of the Calling 
of Peter in: such a manner that it became a Reminding of 
Peter, and then to have blended with it a Returning of Peter. 

The real and spiritual Returning of Peter is described by 
John as occurring after Christ’s resurrection, first, in the form 








iwezek. 1 0, Dan. x..4, SEZ Tee Ve 2 le 

3 Joseph. Ant. xiv. I0. 23 kal tas mpooevxas moeioPa mpos TH 
Oaracon Kata To marpiov bos (in a decree of the Halicarnassians). 
We may perhaps compare Ps. cxxxvii. 1 “ By the rivers of Babylon, 
there we sat down, yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion.” See 
also Notes 2961. 

4 Acts x. 6. An angel says this to Cornelius. ; 

5 We may also note Acts xvi. 13 “by the side of a river, where 
we supposed that there was a place of prayer,’’ no doubt, recording 
a fact, but still a symbolical fact, the beginning of the Gospel in 
Europe (‘we sat down and spake’’) in this ‘‘ place of prayer.” 
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of a symbolical miracle, secondly, in the form of a Dialogue 
between Jesus and Peter—part of which seems to be in a 
vision—ending with the words “Follow thou me.” Even 
those who cannot feel sure where the fact ends and the vision 
or symbolism begins, may feel sure that there was such a real 
and spiritual Return, and that a real and spiritual “following” 
was the result—a result that has deeply affected the whole of 
the civilised world. 

At this point, without anticipating what cannot be fully 
discussed till we come to the subject of Christ’s resurrection, a 
word or two on the difference between Luke’s and John’s 
attitude towards it may be of use as illustrating the difference 
between their Gospels as a whole. 

Luke writes with a view to scientific or historical proof. 
First, he mentions the evidence of women concerning “‘a vision 
of angels” as seeming to all the disciples ‘“‘idle talk1.”’ Then, 
he mentions an appeal from ‘‘all the scriptures,” as being 
addressed to two disciples by their at first unrecognised Master, 
who presently vanishes?. Then, appearing to the Eleven, 
Jesus appeals to their touch and sight®. Lastly, He asks for 
’ something to eat, and “‘did eat before them4.” As a kind of 
Appendix, comes the statement that He “opened their mind 
that they should understand the scriptures,” followed by a 
promise of power “from on high,” 

John implies that the first revelation of Christ’s resurrection 
was received by Mary through tears and affection, receiving no 
“proof” except that He called her by name; anda second, by 
the disciples, after He had said to them “Peace be unto you” 
and shewn them His hands and His side. He also breathed 
upon them and said “ Receive ye the Holy Spirit®,” Thomas, 
the affectionate pessimist—who had in former days said “Let us 








a Like serine rt) comp. 2b. 23. 2 Ib. 27—31. 
° Ib. 39 “Handle me, and see.” 
4 Ib. 42—3. 5 Ib. 45—9. Jn xe 1635) 
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also go that we may die with him!,” and who was absent from 
this gathering—refuses to trust the mere “seeing” of the hands 
and the side and demands to feel them. Accordingly the 
Saviour appears and bids him plunge himself into His wounds 
and then believe in His love as a living power. Last of all, 
Peter, the utterer of the three denials, being now restored to 
favour and strengthened by the food given him by the Lord, is 
questioned as to whether he still professes to excel his fellow- 
disciples in affection for the Master; and thrice professes love, 
but love without excelling. Placed thus last in order, he is 
restored to the first place in precedence by receiving a special 
commission “Feed my sheep” and the precept ‘‘ Follow thou 
me*.”’ 

The difference between Luke and John may be illustrated 
by a passage in Ignatius describing the conversion of the 
disciples through the Resurrection: “‘They touched Him and 
believed, being mingled with His flesh and His blood*.’’ The 
Latin Version gives “constrained,” instead of “mingled.” 
Similarly Luke regards the disciples as 
external evidence. John regards them as “‘mingled”’ with the 
Lord Jesus by internal emotion. Origen says ‘‘The Lord 
‘knew them that were His own’ by being thoroughly blended 
with them, and by giving them a share in His divine nature.” 
The “‘ blending” might be all the more cogent when it came as a 
revulsion to Peter the denier, Thomas the pessimist and 
doubter, and, most of all, to Paul the persecutor. 

Paul’s first Corinthian Epistle shews that, apart from 
manifestations to women, the post-resurrectional appearances 


¢ 


“constrained” by 





1 Jn xi. 16. ee Mor 2 7 3 Jn xxl. I5—22. 

4 See Lightfoot on Ign. Smyrn. §3 xpadévres, but Lat. “convicti”’ 
pointing to xparnOévres, and Westcott on Heb. iv. 2 (W. H. text) 
CUVKEKEpacpevous. 

5 Origen Comm. Joann. xix. 1, Lomm. ii. 144 “knew (éyvo),” 
i.e. “took cognizance of” (quoting 2 Tim. ii. 19), “thoroughly- 
blended (dvaxpadeis),” see Light 3688 d. 
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of Jesus were more numerous than those recorded in our 
Gospels'. Among these, and among the circumstances proving 
their reality, the test of ‘‘eating” might very well suggest 
itself, in view of Jewish traditions about the Three Visitors to 
Abraham, about whom the Scripture says “They did eat,’ 
but Philo, the Talmud, and the Jerusalem Targum, say, in 
effect, ‘They did not eat, but they made as though they ate®.” 
But this explanation of Luke’s adoption of such a tradition 
makes it less credible, not more credible, as a fact. John’s 
accounts are such as Shakespeare might have invented. Those 
who cannot believe that John was a Shakespeare will prefer 
to believe that he recorded fact—fact mingled with vision and 
related with a view to symbolism, but still, like Christ’s appear- 
ance to Paul in the Acts, substantially fact. 


§ 14. “For they were fishers?” 


Mark, with whom Matthew agrees, implies that it was a 
matter of course that Jesus saw Simon and Andrew fishing, 
“for they were fishers.” It was their business. They were 
bound to be doing it. Luke cannot say this. For, if he con- 
sistently adhered to the view that his business was to describe 
not a Calling of Simon, but a Reminding, then Simon was 
bound to be doing, not this, but something else, which he had 
been called by Jesus to do but had not yet done. But Luke 
does not make any clear distinction between what Peter was 
doing and what he ought to have been doing. 

Luke speaks of “two boats”; and then of “one of them” 
as belonging to Simon—that Simon whose mother-in-law 
Jesus (according to Luke, but not Mark and Matthew*) had 
already healed ; and then of “the fishermen” as “gone out 





} E.g. 1 Cor. xv. 7 “to James.” 

* Gen. xviii. 8, on which see Jer. Targ., Philo ‘Lat. ad loc. and 
il. 17—18, Bab. Metz. 86b and Exod. y. on Exod. XxXxiv. 28, Wii. p. 326. 

3 Mk i. 16, Mt. iv. 18. * See:-p. 65: 
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of them” and “‘‘washing their nets”; and lastly of Peter as 
avowing that he has “toiled all night and taken nothing.” 
All this amounts to an acknowledgement, or assumption, that 
Peter still used, as a fisherman, the boat that belonged to him. 
It might seem then that Luke could have said, with Mark, 


? 


“for they were fishers.’ But he does not venture to say this 
directly. The reason is that he distinguishes the de facto from 
the de jure ‘‘fisherman.” He admits the fact indirectly by 


’ 


speaking of them as “‘the fishermen.” But he will not say 
that they were reasonably engaged in their labour “‘for [the 
veason that| they were fishers.’’ For he implies “they ought 
not to have been any longer fishermen.” 

John makes the fishing, so to speak, an extemporised affair. 
Throughout his Gospel he nowhere describes the occupation of 
any of the Apostles, whether fisherman, or tax-gatherer, or 
anything else. But in his narrative of the Draught of Fishes, 


‘ 


he says that when seven of the disciples ‘‘were together,” 
Peter said to them “I am going to fish,” and that they replied, 
“We also come with thee.”’ One of the seven was Nathanael 
of Cana, who, if domiciled at Cana, could not have been a 
fisherman by trade. The lesson taught by John appears to be 
an allegorical one—that Peter, “fisherman” though he was in 
name, ‘‘fished” without success till Jesus had appeared with 
the dawn and told him how to cast the net. It is conveyed 
dramatically. Jesus did not say as in Mark-Matthew “I will 


make you fishers....”’ He made them “‘fishers,” 


§ 15. “Come (lit. hither) after me+”’ 


That Luke omits “Come after me’’ when Jesus says to 
Simon “henceforth thou shalt catch men,’ cannot cause sur- 
prise, on the hypothesis that he is relating a Reminding and 
not a Calling. But a verbal point is worth noting about the 








1 Mk i. 17, Mt. iv. 19 deire driow pov, omitted by Luke in v. 10 
“thou shalt catch men.” 
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rare exclamatory particle “Hither!’’ here used for ‘“‘Come!”’ 
It is never used by Luke. In Christ’s words it is assigned to 
Jesus once by John, as uttered in the story of the Draught of 
Fishes (“ Come, take-breakfast!”’). It is also assigned by Mark 
(alone) to Jesus, in the Introduction to the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand, “Come, [by] yourselves apart into a desert 
place and rest a little’—where “rest” for the purpose of 
“eating” seems to be implied by the addition “they had no 
leisure so much as to eat?.’”” Matthew represents Jesus as 
using the particle in His invitation to the “weary” to come 
unto Him, and also in parables of invitation’. And it occurs 
in his version of what the angels say to the women at Christ’s 
resurrection‘. 

Considerations of style may have weighed somewhat with 
Luke in inducing him to refrain from using this exclamatory 
or hortatory ““Come®.” But possibly the thought also repelled 





+ Jn xxi. 12 dcire dporjoate. Its rejection by Luke is note- 
worthy in the Parable of the Heir of the Vineyard, Mk xii. 7s 
Mt. xxi. 38, Lk. xx. 14, “Come (Secdre), let us kill him,’ where Luke 
alone omits dedre. 

* Mk vi. 31. The parallel Mt.-Lk. omits all this, but mentions 
the fact that they went “apart,’’ stated in Mk vi. 32. 

3 Mt. xi. 28 “come unto me,” xxii. 4 “come to the wedding- 
feast,” xxv. 34 “come, ye blessed of my Father.” 

4 Mt. xxviii. 6 ov gorw Sde... dedre Were tov rérov. Mk Xvi. 6 
omits dedre, having ovx« gor Ode: iSe 6 rd708. 

5 Aectre is Homeric and poetic, non-occurrent in Aristotle, Demos- 
thenes, Aristophanes, and the Lexicon to Plato. Epictetus iii. 23. 6 
once uses it in a satirical representation of a philosopher inviting 
folk to come and hear him lecture, Setre cal dxovoaré pov. It does not 
occur in Patr. Apostol., nor in the early Apologists, except citations 
and Justin Mart. Tryph. § 24 (thrice, in a mixture of quotation with 
personal exhortation) “come with me.. -come, let us walk in the 
light of the Lord,...come, all nations, let us gather ourselves.”’ 
Acre was regarded as equiv. to a plural imperative, and would 
therefore be inappropriate in a saying addressed to Peter alone. 
In the Calling of the Rich Man, Lk. xviii. 22 follows Mk x. 21, 
Mt. xix. 21 dedpo dkodovder pou 
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him, because it suggested invitation rather than command. 
Command, not invitation, may have seemed to him to be 
implied whenever Jesus said to anyone “Follow me.” 

This distinction is an important one. Invitation, rather 
than command, may perhaps be suggested in the Calling as 
related in the Acts of John, where James and John hear a 
voice from a figure on the shore saying “I have need of you. 
Come to me}.” “Come to” is not the same as “come after.” 
It is more important to note that in the single instance where 
“ Hither after me” occurs in LXX it is a phrase of invitation. 
Elisha says to the Syrians, “This is not the way, neither is 
this the city. Hither after me, and I will bring you to the 
man whom ye seek®.” In this offer to be a guide there is no 
assumption of any superiority except in knowledge of the 
way. 

If Jesus meant “Come after me” in the sense “Let us go 
together,’”’ the question would arise, “Whither were they to 
go?” It might be to Jerusalem literally—Jerusalem on earth, 
where the Lord was to die. But it might be to Jerusalem in 
heaven, the Kingdom of God. In one passage that contains 
the words “‘come after me,’ Luke seems to give them a 
spiritual significance by an addition of his own (“daily?”’), 
But later on he adds (again an addition of his own) that Jesus 
“set his face to go to Jerusalem4.” Close on that come precepts 
about “following,” which sound as if Luke took them literally 
—though, of course, spiritually, too, 





* Acts of John § 2 Xprto byav: €dOare mpds pe. 

* 2 K. vi. 19 R.V. “follow me,” Heb. lit. “come after me (LXX 
Oeite émicw pov).”’ 

° Lk. ix. 23 “If any man would come after me, let him...take 
up his cross daily and follow me.’’ See Son 3432a, 3545 on the 
addition of “daily” etc. 

4 Lk. ix. 51. Just before this, concerning one of those that were 
“not following,” Jesus says (ib. ix. 50) “Forbid him not.” 

ERIE pix, BS 75 Our Odi. 
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§ 16. “Following,” in John 

Let us attempt to place ourselves in the’ position of John, 
if he reviewed the Mark-Matthew traditions about “coming 
after” and ‘‘following,” in Christ’s words, and noted how they 
were revised “by Luke. He would find that the latter had 
made two omissions. Luke had omitted the command to 
Peter “Come after me.” He had also previously omitted the 
Baptist’s words “after me,” referring to the “coming” of his 
successor!, Further, though Luke had suggested to his readers 
that the “ following” of Jesus in some cases referred to a literal 
“following” on the road to Jerusalem but in others to one ~ 
that was not literal, he had not clearly explained the nature 
of the latter. 

Besides these Lucan defects, there was in the whole Synop- 
tic tradition a stumbling-block for Greeks in the suggestion 
that ‘‘the mightier one” mentioned by John the Baptist 
called on men to ‘‘follow” Him. Plato had said that one 
must follow God in accordance with Nature—leading his 
readers to infer ‘‘ follow God, not men?.”’ Philo had declared 
his allegiance to this maxim, calling it “a chant of all the best 
philosophers,” and basing it on the Deuteronomic edict “Ye 
shall walk after the Lord your God*.’’ Epictetus inveighs 








1 Mk i. 7, Mt. iii. 11, Lk. iii. 16. See Beginning p. 75. 

2 See Plato Legg. iv. 716 a: The all-including God “goes round 
unswervingly and completely according to nature; Justice ever 
follows Him close (r@ dé det Evvererae Aixn)...and following close, 
clinging to Her, comes the man that is destined to blessedness (js 6 
pev evdapovnoev péAdov exduevos Evverera).’’ In theory, évvéroua 
might mean “follow along with,’’ as though there were something 
(possibly Nature) that was “followed”’ by God as well as by Justice. 
But in practice, €vvéroua appears rarely or never to mean anything 
(Steph. Thes.) but “follow close.” However, both Philo and 
Clement of Alexandria use éropa instead of évvérouae when 
apparently alluding to the Platonic passage. 

8 Philo i. 456, apparently alluding to Plato, and subsequently 
quoting Deut. xiii. 4 (which is also quoted for the same purpose by 
Clem. Alex. 703), comp. Clem. Alex. 893. 
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against the baseness of “following the mightier one.” In the 
second century, Marcus Antoninus, and Justin Martyr (followed 
by Clement of Alexandria) take the same line?. It was ex- 
pedient, therefore, for the sake of educated Gentiles, to go 
to the bottom of these Synoptic traditions about “following,” 
to detach accident and circumstance from essence, and to 
shew that, whether accompanied or unaccompanied by any 
bodily change of place, the act of following Christ, the Word of 
God, implied following on the Way to God, and that to follow 
the Son was, in fact, to follow the Father. 

When we have once taken in this Johannine survey of the 
antecedent traditions about “following,’’ some in the early 
Evangelists but some also in the Greek philosophers, we shall 
receive light on Johannine doctrine as a whole, and, still more, 
on many Johannine details that appear at first sight petty, 
or meaningless, or unnecessary suggestions of mystery. “‘Fol- 
lowing,’ in John, is always the result of the attracting power 
of the Word, who is the Life and Light of men. Not being 
a mechanical act, it cannot be mechanically taught. The soul 
cannot be drilled into it, but must, somehow, grow into it. 

“Following” begins, dramatically and literally, when An- 
drew and his companion, “‘having heard from [the lips of]? 
John” the witness that he bore to Jesus as the Lamb of God, 
“followed Jesus,”’ and Jesus “turned, and saw them following.’ 
That was the first rudimentary “following.” But when He 
asked them what they sought and invited them to see where 
He “abode,” they then heard (so it is implied) from the lips 
of the Son Himself that which prepared them for a spiritual 





1 See Son 3603 a, quoting Epict. ii. 13. 22—3. 

2 Marc. Ant. vii. 31, Justin Mart. Tryph. § 80 od yap dvOparas... 
aipodpat dxodovdety adda bed. 7 

8 “Hear from [the lips of] (rapa)”’ in Jn i. 40, Vi. 45, VU. 51, 
viii. 26, 38, 40, xv. 15, implies hearing from some one in whose house 
one sits as a child before parents, or as a pupil before teachers, The 
“school” of a teacher was called by Jews his “house” (Son 3460 c). 
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“following.” At all events, Andrew immediately brought Peter, 
who, it is implied, became a follower of Jesus. Yet, though 
this is implied concerning Peter, it is not stated either in the 
- context or later on. Nor does Jesus say to any one of these 
early disciples ‘Follow me,” except to Philip, whom early 
tradition regards as being surrounded by spiritual dangers of 
a special kind from which it was needful that he should depart?. 

John teaches us that ‘‘the multitude,” which at one time 
literally “followed” Jesus, was not following Him spiritually®. 
To “follow” Jesus required a spiritual sense of seeing and of 
hearing. The former requisite is implied when He says “I am 
the light of the world ; he that followeth me shall not walk in 
the darkness‘.”” The latter is implied in the Parable of the 
Good Shepherd, where it is said that only those really follow 
Jesus who recognise in His words their Shepherd’s voice®. 
Later on, a still higher kind of following is hinted at, not that 
of sheep following the Shepherd, but that of the Shepherd's 
helpers following in the footsteps of the Shepherd who lays 
down His life for the sheep®. 

The rest of the Johannine instances of “following?” are 
almost entirely devoted to Peter. They mix the literal and 
the spiritual in juxtapositions so strange that, in any other 
work but the Fourth Gospel, the use of the word might be 





1 Jn i. 37—9. 

2 Jni. 43—4. Philip, according to early tradition, was the disciple 
mentioned in Mt. viii. 21—2, comp. Lk. ix. 59—60, as being warned 
“to leave the dead to bury their dead” (see Beginning p. 213 or Son 
3377 a). 

3 Jn vi. 2 jxodovde., This same multitude soon afterwards 
purposed (7b. 15) to “snatch him away that they might make him 
a king.” Comp. Mk i. 36 xarediogéev airov Siuoy with the more seemly 
Lk. iv. 42 of dyAor ére{nrovy aitdy, and see below, p. 382. 

S) |fpok Sable, A, & Jn xp 4 Sner 

6 Jn xii. 25—6. 

7 Jn xiii. 36 (twice), 37, xviii. 15, xx. 6, xxi. 19, 22 are all applied 
to Peter; xxi. 20 to the beloved disciple (comp. xviii. 15); xi. 31 
merely describes Jews as ‘“‘following’’ Mary the sister of Lazarus. 
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confidently pronounced casual and chaotic. The first of these 
instances is placed after a precept of Jesus about “loving one 
another.” This “loving one another” Peter passes over. He 
is absorbed in his Master’s destiny: “Lord, whither goest 
thou?” Jesus replies ‘“‘Whither I go thou canst not follow 
me now, but thou shalt follow afterwards.’’ Peter has not yet 
perceived that “love,” love in a new sense—love including 
something more than even his own present affection for Jesus, 
love and insight combined so as to resemble the Lord’s love 
towards His disciples and apostles—is necessary for those who 
are to ‘‘follow”’ the Lord. So he protests that he will “follow” 
to the death, and that at once, ““Why cannot I follow thee 
even now? I will lay down my life for thee.” 

The next scene opens with Peter keeping his word and 
“following Jesus!,” who is now a prisoner, on the way to the 
City. Luke omits ‘“ Jesus’ 
Reasoning like a historian Luke would argue that Peter could 
not be rightly said to “follow Jesus.” How could he—Jesus 
being in the middle, or perhaps at the front, of the column of 
soldiers and officials, while Peter was not even in the rear of 
it, but behind it ? 

Nevertheless John says Peter was “following Jesus.’ Per- 
haps, having regard to the context, we ought to recognise a 
thought of this kind: “Jesus said that Peter could not follow 
Him at once. Peter replied, by implication, that he could?. 
Here you see Peter keeping his promise and literally ‘following 
Jesus.’ Was Peter then right, and Jesus wrong? That 
question will be speedily answered by the sequel.” And the 
sequel does answer it. Peter had “followed” in a sense, but 


, 


or “him” representing “Jesus.” 





1 Jn xviii. 15 “and Simon Peter was-following Jesus.’ Comp. 
Mk xiv. 54 “and Peter from afar-off followed him,” Mt. xxvi. 58 “ But 
Peter was-following him afar-off,” Lk. xxii. 54 “But Peter was- 
following afar-off” (omitting ‘him? or“ Jesus*’): 

2 Jn xiii. 36—7. A direct contradiction (“I can follow thee’’) 
would have been unseemly. But it is implied. 
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not as yet in the right sense. The scene closes with the Denial, 
which makes it seem as though the denier had cut himself off 
_ from all hope of ever really “following.” 

In the last scene of all, by the Sea of Tiberias, where the 
thought of “following” is worked up to a climax, there is a 
mysterious contrast between the silent “disciple whom Jesus 
loved,” and who is not bidden to follow, and Peter, who speaks 
a great deal, and who is bidden to ‘‘follow1.” Of the silent 
and beloved disciple it is said that, though he was not bidden, 
“Peter, turning about, seeth the disciple whom Jesus loved, 
following.’ This apparently mystical detail leads us to go 
back to the first manifestation of the Resurrection, in which 
Peter and John ran together, but John outran his companion 
and “came first to the tomb....Simon Peter therefore also 
cometh, following him?.”’ Is it a mere accident, this mention— 
unique in the four Gospels—of one disciple “ following”’ another ? 
It is of course intended literally*. But is it not also allegorical ? 
At all events this ‘‘outrunning” of the silent disciple at the 
tomb, where he is the first to arrive, though Peter is the first 
to enter, prepares us for the initiative of the former at Tiberias, 
where John is the first to say ‘“‘It is the Lord,” though Peter 
is the first to go to Him. 

The same double meaning is apparent in the climax of 
the Dialogue on “‘following,’’ which is also the climax of the 
Gospel and the last of the Johannine utterances of Christ. The 
Dialogue begins with a mention of “loving ”’—love, taken in 
that narrow sense in which Peter had taken it, a devotion, a 





1 Jn xxi. 19) 20, 22. 2 Jn xx. 4—6. 
* Comp. Lk. xxiv. 12 (R.V. txt) “But Peter arose and ran unto 
the tomb...,” placed in double brackets by W.H. See Notes 2999 


(xvii) g—h, for parallelisms to ‘Peter’? which might explain varia- 
tions of this tradition. The existence of it in Luke, even though not 
in all the texts of Luke, indicates that the corresponding tradition 
in the Fourth Gospel was not invented by John. 
selected a form of it adapted to his purpose. 

4) a xxi, 7. 


But he may have 
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zealous and almost jealous devotion to Christ’s person, but 
without sufficient insight, a devotion to the Shepherd apart 
from the sheep. Jesus proceeds to ask, in effect, for a different 
kind of love, which may be called two kinds of love combined, 
love towards Himself as the human Jesus, but love also towards 
Himself as the Man at once human and divine, who embraced 
all mankind in His love, and whom Peter could not duly love 
unless he, too, attempted to love and embrace mankind in the 
same way. Jesus was the Shepherd of the spiritual Israel, and 
the proof that Peter loved the Shepherd was to be that he 
“shepherded” the Shepherd’s sheep. 

When we have taken in this lesson, there is given, as the 
last lesson of all, the revelation that this “‘shepherding,’’ this 
imitation of the Shepherd, is a “‘following” of the Shepherd in 
the Shepherd’s Way. And the Way of the Shepherd is’ also 
the Way of the Cross. ‘‘This he spake, signifying by what 
manner of death he should glorify God. And when he had spoken 
this, he saith unto him, Follow me.” Peter, apparently taking 
this literally, perhaps in a vision, and proceeding to follow 
Jesus, turns and sees John also “ following,’ and asks “ What 
shall this man do?” The question asked by Peter is not 
answered except with an “if,” which leaves the destiny of 
“this man” unsettled. But the command to Peter is repeated 
with emphasis “Follow thou (emph.) me.” These are (in the 
Fourth Gospel) Christ’s last words on earth—a command to 
Peter to follow. But we are left to feel that the other disciple, 
too, the silent one, though he has not received the same com- 
mand, is also “following,” and following on the same Way, 
though in a different manner. 

Stated barely, the facts seem to put Luke very much in the 
wrong. “Why,” it may be asked, “ does Luke rely—if indeed 





1 Jn xxi. 15 “lovest thou me more than these (i.e. than these love 
me) ?”’ There is probably an. allusion to the implied claim of 
superiority in Peter’s words (Mk xiv. 29, Mt. xxvi. 33) “though all 
should stumble...’ omitted in Lk. xxii. 33. 
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he does rely—on the two earlier Evangelists to describe the 
Calling of Peter, and reserve for himself (apparently as a kind 
of substitute) a Reminding of Peter? Was it not possible for 
him to insert both? He has imitated Mark and Matthew in 
describing the healing of Simon’s mother-in-law. Why did he 
not also imitate them in describing what seems a much more 
important event, the first call of Simon to follow the Lord ?’ 
The facts appear to constitute a striking instance of Johannine 
intervention. Mark and Matthew say that Jesus said to 
Peter, while fishing, Come after me. Luke nowhere relates 
this—even though he relates a story about Peter fishing. John 
relates it—after a story about Peter fishing—as being both 
said and repeated by Jesus with emphasis. 

But we must note that John does not mention the com- 
mand “‘follow me” until he has prepared the way for it by his 
description of the disciples as feeding on the Fish and the Bread 
—the viaticum for the Apostolic Mission—and then by Christ’s 
implied definition of the mission of an Apostle, namely to 
“feed the sheep.” What if both Luke and John perceived 
that the Mark-Matthew words—placed where they are and 
expressed as they are—were liable to be misunderstood ? 
What if both Luke and John attempted to prevent misunder- 
standing, though in different ways ? 

There is always a danger that the historian, like the drama- 
tist, treating a mass of events as a whole, may adapt the first 
chapter to the last chapter, without intention to deceive. 
Much greater would be the danger for a writer like Mark, no 
historian, but half summarist, half note-collector, many of 
whose notes would be derived from poetic traditions. If 
Christian Tradition declared that the Lord Jesus “called H 
earliest disciples from catching fish to the task of catching 
men,’ that would be true. But it would by no means follow 
that this definite “calling” happened at the outset of Christ’s 
public life, or when He first drew disciples around Him. Per- 
haps that definite calling, bidding them cast the net out to 
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the four corners of the world, did not come till later on, perhaps 
not till after the Resurrection. 


§ 17. “And I will make you to-become fishers of men” 


Part of the subject of this section will be the phrase “fishers 
of men.’”’ But another part, and by far the more important, 
will be an attempt to answer an apparently quite unimportant 
question: ‘Why has Mark—contrary to Greek as well as 
Hebrew idiom—inserted in his text ‘to-become,’ rejected by 
Matthew, and also by the Syriac versions of Mark itself and 
by Delitzsch’s Hebrew version! ?” 

“Fish,” as a verb, occurs only once in Hebrew. It is in 
Jeremiah, describing the Israelites as destroyed or enslaved by 
their enemies, who are, in effect, called “fishers and hunters 
of men®.” Syriac and Aramaic have no separate verb for 
“fish” corresponding to the Hebrew one; and the Syriac of 
Jeremiah renders both “fish” and “hunt” by Meatch®? Con 
sequently, in Aramaic, “fishers of men” would be “catchers 
of men,” where “‘catchers” would include “hunters” as well 
as “fishers.” The expression takes us back to the legends 
about Nimrod, described in Genesis as “a mighty-man of 
hunting before the Lord.” On that text, Origen says se Hunts 
means evil in the present [passage],” and he asks his readers 





1 Mk i. 17 cai romow byas yevéo Oar adeis avOpamev, Mt. iv. 19 the 
same, omitting yevéoda. 

2 Jerem. xvi. 16 “...many fishers...and they shall fish them 
...many hunters and they shall hunt them.” The Targ. has 
rendered “fishers”? and “fish” by “killers”’ and “kill.” Rash 
explains that some are like fish taken out of their element and 
killed, others (the remnant) are hunted and taken alive. The Syr. 
translates both verbs by “catch’’ (the Heb. 1)¥, Gesen. 844.6, which 
occurs for the first time as a noun 7°¥ in Gen. x. 9 (bis) “a mighty- 
man of hunting’’). 

8 Walton renders the Syriac, first by “fishers” and “fish” and 
then by “hunters” and “hunt,” but the exact translation would be 
“catchers” and “catch” repeated twice. 

4 Gen. x. 9 (bis). 
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to “consider whether it does not mean evil elsewhere””—appa- 
rently referring to the only other instance of the correct use of 
the Greek word, where it is applied to Esau as distinct from 
Jacob}. In Habakkuk, the King of Babylon is virtually de- 
scribed as a fisher of men for evil: ‘‘he taketh up all of them 
with the angle, he catcheth them in his net and gathereth them 
in his drag?.’”” One of the Jerusalem Targums describes Nim- 
rod as ‘‘a mighty rebel before the Lord,” besides being “mighty 
in hunting,” and the other calls him “mighty in hunting [and] 
in sin before the Lord, because he was a hunter of the sons of 
men.” Another passage, quoted in both Talmuds and in the 
Midrash, from Proverbs, describes the adulteress as “hunting 
the precious soul,” 

These passages in O.T., together with several in N.T. that 
imply the metaphor of Satan hunting for the souls of men, 
force on us the conclusion that if Jesus really said to His 
disciples “I will make you become fishers of men,” He said 
something that would be very startling indeed to His hearers’. 





? Origen on Gen. x. 9 xuyyyés. Comp. Gen. xxv. 27 “Esau was 
a skilful hunter (xvvnyeiv).”” Origen says ‘oO kuvnyos ovK emt Stkal@v 
keirae viv Kal THpet pnmote ovde Adore. I have rendered viv “in the 
present [passage].”” But the meaning is obscure. In 1 Chr. i. to 
(LXX) «vynyés, Heb. does not insert “hunter.” 

* Hab. i. 14—15. So Rashiad loc. “Before [i.e. in the view of] 
that evil one [Nebuchadnezzar], men are common as the fishes of 
the sea. 

te POV n Vie 2 O, 

* It is remarkable that Philo’s Greek text i. 272 quotes (Gen. x. 8) 
“began to be a giant on the earth” without here mentioning (Gen. 
x. 9) “hunting.” Also his Latin text (Quaest. Gen. ad loc. “non 
frustra se habet illud (Gen. x. 9) ‘erat gigas contra deum *)”? omits 
“hunting” in quotation, though it adds, in comment, “ars eius 
venatoria.”’ Josephus (Ant. i. 4. 2 ToApunpos b€ kal Kara Xelpa yevvaios) 
also omits “hunting.” So does Onkelos (who renders “hunter” by 
“powerful’”’). Perhaps some first-century writers, and especially 
those writing for Greeks, dropped the “hunting” as being obscure 
to Greek readers. To Jews, however, who at an early period 
(Gen. y. and Jer. Targ. on Gen. xi. 27—8) regarded Nimrod as the 
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On the surface, it would mean, “I will make you like Satan, or 
like Nimrod, or like the adulteress, secret ensnarers, or open 
hunters and devourers, of the souls of the sons of men.” It 
can only be explained, if genuine, as a paradoxical use of the 
metaphor in a good sense, for which no precedent or authority 
has hitherto been alleged from Hebrew or from Jewish litera- 
cure’. 

This conclusion leads us to examine every word in the 
Marcan context and in its parallels in case they may reveal 
some underlying intention to soften the paradox. How it 
might be softened we see from the promise to Peter in the 
quasi-parallel Luke. It is, literally, in Greek, “Men shalt 
thou be catching-alive®.”’ But in Syriac it is ‘‘men shalt thou 
be catching [un]to life.” This alone should suffice to make us 
ask whether “‘to become” might not be confused with “‘to life,” 
so that Mark’s ‘fishers of men will I make you to become” 
might have been originally “catchers of men will I make you 
to life.” We shall shew that (1) the Marcan insertion of “to 
’ become” is against Greek as well as Hebrew idiom, that (2) “to 
become” in Hebrew closely resembles ‘‘to life,” and ‘“‘becoming”’ 
and “‘living” have been confused in a prominent passage of 
the LXX. Then it will be reasonable to infer not only that 
Matthew was justified in omitting ‘‘to become’ as wrong, but 
also that Luke was justified in substituting what was right, 
namely, some words implying that the “catching” was, in 
effect, ‘‘life-giving.”’ 








idolatrous persecutor of Abraham (whom he cast into a furnace) 
“hunter” would be by no means obscure. 

1 On Mki. 17, Swete refers to no O.T. instance except the above- 
quoted Prov. vi. 26, Jerem. xvi. 16. On Mt. iv. 19, Hor. Heb. refers 
only to a saying of Maimonides about “the fishers of the Law.” 
Schéttgen is silent, while Wetstein draws all his instances of the 
word used in a good sense (to which add Epict. iii. 6. 9) from Greek 
literature, which uses the metaphor in a good as well as in a bad 
sense. 

2 Lk. v. LO. 
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(r) The Hebrew “to become” (with the preposition denot- 
ing the infinitive) is frequent in O.T. But in all the instances 
of it (more than fifty) in the Historical Books, it is very 
rarely rendered by the Greek ‘‘to become.’ It is never used 
after “make” applied to persons in such phrases as “I will 
make thee a great people?,” etc. In such phrases, the Hebrew 
is ‘‘I will make (lit. appoint or give) thee to [i.e. so that thou 
mayest become] a great people.’”’ Sometimes “to” is omitted, 
but the Heb. ‘‘to become” is never inserted. Also in Greek, 
from Homer downwards, we may speak of Circe as ‘“‘making”’ 
men apes, wolves, etc., or of “making” a person an “example,” 
a “friend,” an “enemy,” a ‘“‘partner,” but “to become” is not 
alleged in the Thesaurus as being ever inserted. Prof. Swete 
refers to Winer-Moulton for one instance of it, but Teubner 
gives a different reading. Even if the word were genuine, that 
instance would not be a parallel one®. 

(2) The Hebrew ‘“‘to life” is found in Daniel and Proverbs 
meaning “‘to life eternal” or “to the life of righteousness,” and 
it is represented in Syriac by the same phrase as that in the 





1 See Mandelkern p. 315, and Oxf. Conc. p. 257 foll. 

2 TevésOar occurs about five times in the Historical Books as a 
rendering of the Heb. “to become,” e.g. Exod. xxiii. 1 “put not thy 
hand with the wicked [so as] to become an unrighteous witness.”’ 
The Heb. frequently means “[so as] to become,” but not after 
“make.” 

3 See Mki. 17 (ed. Swete) “Mt. omits yevéo Oa (nyvn5) ; see WM. 
Ppp. 757, 760.” WM. pp. 757, 760 quotes only Demosth. Epist. 111. 
13 (1477) on “education (maideia),” thus, } cat robs dvacOnrovs aveK- 
ros move Soxet yiverOat. This, if it were correct, would probably 
emphasize yiver@a, “seems to make them become [that which they are 
not by nature, namely] tolerable.’’ But Teubner has dvvaca, “seems 
to have the power of making them tolerable.’’ WM. does not 
render yiveo@a in Demosthenes or yevéoOa in Mark, and illustrates 
only by Acts ili. 3 AaBeiv, Virg. Aen. 5. 262 “donat habere,’’ and 
Exod. xxiii. 15 @uddéao be roveiy (AF om. roveiv), an insertion imitating 
Deut. v. r etc. (see Gesen. 1037 a). Itshould be added that Delitzsch’s 
rendering of Mk i. 17 does not contain “to become (nynd).” 
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Syriac of Luke ‘“‘thou shalt be catching men [un]to life1.”” The 
words ‘‘become” and “‘live’ are very similar in Hebrew, and 
the latter is so much rarer than the former that “‘he lived’? — 
meaning “‘he was made to live, or restored to life” —might easily 
be taken as meaning “‘it became.” Then the context would be 
adapted. ‘‘And he revived,” in the story of the revivification of 
the widow’s child by Elijah, has been rendered by the LXX 
‘‘and it became,’ and then ‘‘thus” has been added?. 

We conclude that the Marcan “‘to-become”’ is an error for 
“unto life,’ which was either part of the actual utterance of 
Jesus, or was added in the earliest traditions to the verb “fish” 
(i.e. “catch’’) in order to make the meaning clear. Then the 
question arises, “What connection is there, if any, between 
the Marcan saying to Peter in the Calling and the Lucan saying 
to Peter in the Reminding?’’ This will now be considered. 


§ 18. “Fear not, from henceforth thou shalt catch men’” 


, 


of men 
was interpreted by the Targum and by Rashi as “‘hillers”’ or 
“catchers unto death,” and “hunters” of men by Rashi as 
“catchers” unto life in captivity, where the Syriac had but one 
word ‘‘catchers” to signify “fishers” and “hunters.” It was 
also shewn that the Marcan “become fishers” pointed to an 
original “fishers unto life.’ But ‘‘fish unto life,’ according 
to Rashi and the Targum, would seem an absurdity. “The 
fishes are drawn out of their element and killed ; you must say 
‘hunt unto life’”’ :—that seems to be Rashi’s view. A writer 
like Luke, not without poetic feeling but anxious to distinguish 


We have seen above that, in Jeremiah, ‘‘fishers’ 








1 Dan. xii. 2 “awake to the life of eternity,” Prov. x. 16, xi. 19 


“Ttendeth] to life.” iri 
21 Kings xvii. 22. The LXX has contextual omissions and 


differences, but the Oxf. Conc. takes it, without query, as rendering 
=n “live” as if it were mn “become.” Aq. has kai &noev, but LXX 


Kal €yeveTo OUTS. " } 
3 Lk. v. 10 dé Tov viv dvOpwmovs éon Caypov. R.V. txt “catch, 


but marg. “Gr. take alive.” 
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poetry from history, adopting this view about “fishing,” might 
naturally substitute for it a Greek word that meant “‘capture- 
alive.’ In classical Greek it meant “‘spare the life of,” ‘“‘hold 
to ransom,” or “take and enslave.” In the XOX atesenot 
used for “hold to ransom,” but means only “spare the lives 
of’ —implying usually (but not always) “keep as slaves ”—those 
taken in war, etc. 

In the LXX instances, the Hebrew original is always a 
causative form of the verb “live.” This, besides meaning 
“spare,” “Jet-live,”’ can also mean, and does more naturally 
mean in Hebrew—‘‘cause-to-live?.” Perhaps some intention 
to suggest this Hebraic meaning (‘‘cause to live”) may have 
influenced Luke here. But if so, he cannot be acquitted of 
obscurity and artificial abstruseness. For the Greek word 
itself never has this meaning except in a single passage of 
Homer not imitated in Greek literature®. In the only other 
N.T. passage where the word occurs, the A.V. and the R.V. 
are divided as to whether the “taking captive” is the act of the 
devil or of the Lord’s servant*. Probably it is the act of the 
Lord Himself. Other Pauline metaphors imply that the Lord 
“overtakes” us, or “‘takes us captive,” or “leads us in triumph 
as captives,” being rescued by Him from Satan®; and this 





1 Eight times, including 2 Chr. xxv. 12 “they carried-away 
alive,’ where é¢{wypnoav represents two Hebrew words, “carry- 
away” and “alive.” 

2 Gesen. 311. It is the Pi. or Hiph. of fn. 

3 See Steph. Thes. quoting only Aretaeus as imitating Iliad v. 698 
mepi S€ mvou) Bopéao Zwyper... Where it is said to be derived from 
tw and dyeipw and to mean “restore to life.” 

4 2 Tim. ii. 26 A.V. “...out of the snare of the devil, who are 
taken captive (lit. taken alive) by him...,’’ R.V. txt “out of the snare 
of the devil, having been taken captive (lit. taken alive) by the Lord’s 
servant...” (but see R.V. marg.). 

5 Comp. 2 Cor. ii. 14 OpapBevovre yuas, and Phil. iii. 12 “if per- 
chance I might catch (or, overtake) (xaradaBw) that for which I was 
caught by Christ.”’ Comp. Lk. v. 10 (in Diatess. Ed. Hogg) “and 
thus also were James and John... overtaken,’’ and Lk. v. 9 (SS) lit. 
“For amazement took him...at that catch of fishes which they took.’ 
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appears to be the meaning of Luke here. But his phrasing 
would raise many difficulties for those who were accustomed to 
the Greek word “take-alive” in the sense of ‘‘ransom.” It 
is significant that Luke’s word occurs nowhere in the early 
Fathers and Apologists except in a single passage where Tatian 
says that demons act like robbers, who “take [people] alive”’ 
and then restore them to their friends for a ransom'. This 
instance shews the difficulty of applying the Lucan word to 
Christ’s disciples. For, in Luke, as in Mark-Matthew, the 
meaning required is that the “‘fishes”’ are not to be ‘‘restored” to 
their former element. They are not to be “ransomed.” They 
are to be ‘‘for ever with the Lord?.”’ This forced and obscure 
use of the Greek word “take-alive” greatly increases the 
probability that Luke did not use it as it were spontaneously, 
but was driven to use it as the best way of including that 
notion of “life” (or ‘“‘living”) which Mark had omitted in his 
record of Christ’s promise to Peter. If so, it would be worth 
considering whether other details in Mark and in Luke may not 
have sprung from one and the same origin’. But the full 





1 Tatian § 18. 

2 Comp. the poem of Clem. Alex. 312 “O Fisher of men (pepdzroyv), 
Of them that are being saved (rv cofopéver), Of the sea of evil- 
doing (xaxias) Enticing the pure fishes (ix6is dyvovs) Of the hostile 
wave With [the bait of] sweet life (yAucepa (wo dehed{wv)’’—where the 
sense would have been quite spoiled, for Greeks, by the use of 
(wypéo applied to the “Fisher.” Also the noun (wypeiov Means a 
“‘stew-pond,” and suggests that, when fishes are described as éCwypn- 
pévor, they are not taken out of their old element, but kept in it, 
only with lessened liberty. 

3 For example, if there were an original “‘fishers of men shall ve 
be for me,” the words “ shall ye be for me” might be rendered in Mark 
by “I will make you” and in Luke by “ye shall bes” See 2,5; vilie7 
“(the shields] that were,” A ot joav, but LXX ots éroincey, and Is. 
xxxix. 7 “they shall be,’ LXX moujoovor, and compare Exod. xix. 6 
“Ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests” with Rev. i. 6 (and v. ro) 
“he hath made us a kingdom and priests.” 

The question whether a dative of equivalence, 5 (in “ for fishers”’) 
might be confused with a pronominal dative % (“to me”), raises 
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consideration is not adapted for this section, which has con- 
fined itself to the thought of the Lucan “catching-alive,”’ as 
compared with the Mark-Matthew “fishers.” It will be found 
that the associations with the metaphor of “fish” and “fishing” 
are very complex and require careful consideration. 


§ 19. Complexities in Synoptic metaphor and circumstance 

Let us review the Synoptic tradition, and the questions 
that would have to be answered directly or indirectly by John 
if he wished to present its spiritual essence to his readers. 
First, what was Christ’s spiritual meaning, or meanings, at 
the bottom of the Mark-Matthew phrase “fishers of men,” 
and the Lucan phrase “taking men alive” ? 

Fishes, when drawn out of their element, die. Did Jesus 
base His saying on this, and was it a paradox? Inthe Talmud, 
when Alexander the Great asked the wise men of the South 
“What has a man to do in order to live [long] ?” they replied 
‘kill himself!.”” Did Jesus mean this? Did He say, in effect, to 
the fishermen, ‘‘I will cause you to draw men out of the sea of 
sin so that they shall die unto sin and live unto righteousness” ? 
Luke’s phrase “thou shalt be taking men alive” implies (at all 
events on the surface) something quite different and not 
paradoxical at all. The Marcan tradition implies drawing 
fish out of the water into the air. The Lucan implies drawing 
them out of the freedom of their native waters into the cap- 
tivity of an artificial fish-pond. How was John to deal with 
these two traditions, in their spiritual aspect ? 





other similar questions, e.g. whether the } signifying the plural, in 
“come ye (109) after me (“nN),” may have been taken by Luke as 
a} (“and”) prefixed to the following word, so as to mean “‘come 
thou, and afterwards (am) thou shalt catch men.” “Afterwards” 
(Gesen. 296) is a frequent meaning of "nN which might be confused 
with ‘Ins “‘after-me.”’ But of course it is not so appropriate as “from 
henceforth” (of which the Hebrew would be quite different). 

1 See Levy iii. 596 quoting Tamid 314, and also Berach. 636 
“words of Torah are established only for him who kills himself on 
[the service of] it.” 
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In the next place, how was John to deal with the Synoptic 
circumstances of time, place, and person? Was there (as the 
Diatessaron says) first (Mark-Matthew) a Calling of the four 
fishermen apostles and then (Luke) a Reminding, addressed 
to Peter alone? If so, was Luke right in connecting the 
Reminding with a wonderful draught of fishes? According 
to Luke, Jesus had been to Peter’s house and healed his mother- 
in-law before the Reminding!, This would be compatible 
with Mark if we could place the events thus, Ist, the Calling, 
2nd, the Healing, 3rd, the Reminding. But the Diatessaron 
places the Reminding, as well as the Calling, before the Healing. 
Thus it commits itself, if not to a preference of Mark’s 
chronological arrangement as better than Luke’s, at all events 
to a condemnation of Luke’s arrangement?. 

If John intended to avoid a similar preference, or condem- 
nation, he could not venture into detail covering the same 
ground. But he could bring before the reader some new 
traditions about minor Apostles or Disciples (such as Papias 
in later days sought after), shewing how Philip of Bethsaida, 
the House of Fishing, and Nathanael (in some sense, Philip’s 
convert) were led to Jesus soon after Andrew—and all of 
them led by some kind of attraction which we in modern 
times might call magnetic. Calling it by no name, the 
Fourth Evangelist might endeavour to shew its reality and 
its immediate results, in such a way as to suggest deeper 
results that were to be revealed later on. Without mentioning 
the word “fish” or ‘‘fishing,” he could make the reader feel 
that Christ had some mysterious attractive power that might 
be likened to that of a divine Fisherman, disclosed in glimpses 
at the beginning of the Gospel in a rudimentary form, and to 
be manifested at the end of the Gospel in a fuller revelation. 





1 Lk. iv. 38 foll, v..1 foll. 
2 Mark places in the following order (i. 16 foll.) the Calling, 
(i. 21 foll.) the Exorcism, (i. 29 foll.) the Healing. 
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He could also shew, dramatically, how the first of those attracted 
thus attracted others to the Fisherman, and thereby proved 
that He had made them fishermen, in some degree, like Him- 
self, fishers of the souls of men. 


§ 20. Greek metaphor, and Luke 


Greek thought, as well as Jewish tradition, would confront 
Greek evangelists recording the Galilaean traditions about 
Christ’s fishermen. For example, Plato speaks of the possi- 
bility that men might rise out of the dense and misty atmosphere 
of earth into the pure air of heaven “as fishes peeping up from 
the seal.” This first step toward the metaphor of the fish 
is natural for all thinkers about reality. After this there 
might follow particular questions of detail, questions raised 
by this or that seeker, as to the life of (so to speak) “the 
new fish.” Is it “killed” and replaced by an altogether “new 
creature”? Or does it remain a “‘fish,” but a fish endowed 
with new powers of breathing the terrestrial air? Aristotle 
denied, what Anaxagoras asserted—and others later on—the 
breathing of fishes®. Having presumably such discussions in 
view, Philo says that fishes are the lowest creatures in the 
world of living creatures or “Zodgony,’’ and that they are, 
“after a fashion, living things and not living things, self- 
moving but soulless’.’’ Clement of Alexandria appears to be 
referring to such discussions when he describes the Egyptians 
as forbidding their priests to eat fish*. 

The above-quoted passage about the Philonian view of 
fishes, in relation to the ‘‘Zodgony,” leads us to ask whether 





1 Plato Phaedo 109 E. 2 See Mayor on Clem. Alex. 850. 

3 Philo i. 14—15. In the context he says that “the semblance 
of a soul is scattered about in them” like salt in meat, but yet they 
are “after a fashion,...soulless (rpdmov riva. . .adWuya).” 

4 Clem, Alex. 850, where see context and Mayor’s note. See 
also Plutarch Isis § 7, as to Egyptian abstinence from some kinds 
of fish. 
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any form of this word is mentioned in the LXX and in the 
Gospels. Zodgonein, literally, “bring forth alivel,” is used 
in the LXX (like zodpoiein, “make-living”’) to represent the 
Hebrew causative, meaning (1) “cause-to-live,” (2) “‘let-live,”’ 
“spare,” “‘take-alive2.” It occurs only once in the Gospels, 
and then somewhat remarkably, where Luke deviates from the 
earliest Evangelists after first agreeing with them, as follows. 

Before the Transfiguration, Luke, following Mark and 
Matthew, represents Jesus as saying “Whosoever shall lose 
(or, destroy) his soul (07, life) for my sake...shall save (so 
Mk-Lk., but Mt. find) it?.”” But later on, “being asked when 
the kingdom of God cometh,” Jesus says, “Remember Lot’s 
wife. Whosoever shall seek to preserve his soul (07, life) shall 
lose (ov, destroy) it, but whosoever shall lose (or, destroy) [it] 
shall (lit.) bring-it-forth-alive*.” 

Here we find Luke again, as in the narrative of the Fishing, 
apparently discontented with the Marcan forms of expression. 
There, instead of “fishers of men,” he preferred “capture 
men alive”; here, instead of the simple word “‘save,’’ he prefers 
“preserve” and “bring-forth-alive”—words disagreeably re- 
condite to some readers, but having this advantage, that they 
do not represent man as doing what—in strictness, and in 
accordance with the usual language of Christians—only the 
Saviour can do, i.e. “save” his own soul. Presumably Luke 
meant, what John has expressed as follows in one of the very 
rare passages where he seems to write on Lucan lines, “‘ He that 





1 By Aristotle it is used of viviparous, as distinct from oviparous 
animals. 

2 See above, p. 62. 

3 Mk viii. 35, Mt. xvi. 25, Lk. ix. 24 os 8° dv dmodéon tiv Wyn 
avTov Evexev €“ov ovros gwoet adtyv: Mt., for cacer, has etpyoes. 
But, in the first part of the antithesis, Mt. agrees with Mk and 
Lk. in using céca, ‘‘save,’’ bs...0€An Thy Wuxny abirod cGoat arddeces 
auTny. 

4 Lk. xvii. 33 és eav Cyrjon tiv Woy adirod mepiromoacba aroréce 
atrny, os 6° dy dmohéce: Caoyovnces adrny. 
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loveth his soul loseth (07, destroyeth) it, and he that hateth his 
soul in this world, to life eternal shall he guard it. If anyone 
is for ministering unto me let him follow me...?” 

Yet Luke, in spite of all his pains, did not do all that was 
needed to be done by an Evangelist writing for Greeks to 
explain Christ’s metaphor of the fish. His application of 
zodgonia to. the individual believer reminds us of the only 
other N.T. use of the word in a spiritual sense. There it 
refers to God, who alone, so it is implied, ‘guickeneth (or, 
preserveth alive) all things?.”” And the ambiguity recognised 
by our Revisers in that passage affords but one of many 
indications that Luke’s use of the word was also ambiguous. 


§ 21. How does John express ‘‘fishers of men”? 


‘John deals with all these questionings, variations, and com- 
plexities—after his manner—dramatically and indirectly. He 
implies rather than states. And what he implies is that the 
“fishing” is a “drawing upward.” The Fisherman is the Word, 
Life, or Light, who became Man in order to draw men to 
Himself*. Becoming Man, He descended into the waters of 
darkness that He might raise men up into the atmosphere of 
light. In the waters they could not breathe and had no 
need of breath. But when they rose up with Him from the 
waters, they received the Breath or Spirit of a new life, being 
born again. Those who were thus drawn up by Jesus, and 





1 Jn xii. 25 puddéea “shall guard” represents an attitude appro- 
priate for the Christian warrior, and is free from the objections that 
might be raised against the Lucan (woyovnoe by those ignorant of 
its LXX use. Also the addition of “im this world” softens what 
Luke says (xiv. 26) ef ris...od pucet...éru Te Kal THY WuyyY EavTod. 

Te iM Viera kV. bxt eaquickeneth;’ kV. marge epre- 
serveth alive,’ which does not so well suit the context. The only 
other N.T. instance is Acts vii. 19, R.V. txt “that they should cast 
out their babes to the end they might not live,” marg. “Gr. be pre- 
served alive.” 

H Vfrey et ey 
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toward Jesus, began by ‘“‘following” Him on earth in a literal 
sense, and ended by “following” Him in a spiritual sense, 
which could not be comprehended till He was “lifted up” on 
the Cross. To speak of the Apostles as fishermen would not 
accord with the tone and thought of the Fourth Evangelist. 
Still less could he call Christ Himself the Fisherman. But he 
goes far beyond that in venturesome implication. Adopting, or 
originating, a very early mystical image of Christ, as the first 
to rise out of the waters from which He drew others, he 
leads us to conceive of Him, not only as the one Bread or 
Loaf, but also as the one Fish, which we must receive as our 
spiritual food if we are to follow the Lord indeed into the 
heavenly life. 

The necessity of receiving this spiritual viaticum the 
Evangelist nowhere definitely states. But he suggests it in 
a picture, at the close of his Gospel, in which the Lord is 
brought before us inviting His disciples to a “breakfast” 
where the food is a single loaf and a single fisht. The rest, 
the mystical interpretation, the Evangelist leaves us to supply 
for ourselves. At the same time, he connects this silent emblem, 
the mystical food, the fish and the bread, with a spoken 
doctrine about “following,” with which the last words of Jesus 
conclude. 

But all this is told so gradually, line upon line—or rather 
it is insinuated and suggested so imperceptibly, thought upon 
thought—that we cannot follow the spiritual development 
unless we keep our eyes as well as our ears open. The mere 
reading of the words of the Fourth Gospel is sometimes of 
comparatively little use, especially at its commencement, 
unless we remember that it is to be read as a play, with the 
stage-directions left out—to be supplied by the reader. Actions, 





1 Jn xxi. 13. This is to be distinguished from the (plural) 
“fishes”’ and the “five barley loaves” distributed in the Feeding of 
the Five Thousand. On the meaning of opsarion, used in Jn xxi. 13 
instead of ichthus, see below, p. 86. 
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and actors—with their names added, except where one of them 
is conspicuously left unnamedt—these come first in order. 
Doctrines and discourses come afterwards. 

Before discussing the Johannine attitude toward the Synoptic 
metaphor of “fishing,” if we compare the first and the last 
Johannine instances of “following,” we shall see (I think) 
that the former metaphor is not altogether disconnected from 
the latter in the Evangelist’s mind, even at the beginning, 
and that the two are closely connected at the end. The first 
instance of “following” is one of an obviously literal and 
rudimentary kind based on the testimony of John the Baptist, 
two of whose disciples, Andrew and another, “heard him 
speak,” and “they followed Jesus®.” The sequel implies that 
their “abiding” with Jesus—which came after the “following” 
—not only made them converts but also made them bring 
others, their brothers, to become converts in their turn’. Thus 
already Andrew and his companion have become, intact. 
“fshers of men,” though the phrase has not been uttered. 

Next Peter is introduced. But still there is no promise 
about becoming “fishers of men” nor any command to “follow.” 
But after the introduction of Peter, Jesus ‘“‘findeth Philip, 
and Jesus saith unto him, Follow me.” Then it is added 
that “Philip was from Bethsaida‘.” “Bethsaida’”” means 
House of Fishing. For those who know this, there is a con- 
nection between the call of Philip and “‘ following” and “ fishing.” 
Is this intentional ? That Philip is made, in some sense, a 
“fisherman” by Christ’s call is at all events implied by the 
fact that he at once draws into Christ’s net Nathanael, who 
is called ‘‘an Israelite indeed®.’’ Later on, Philip is again 





1 Jn i. 37—40. 

2 Ini. 37. It is added (éb. 38) that Jesus “turned and beheld 
them following.” 

8 Jni. 41. The plural “brothers” is not mentioned but char- 
acteristically implied (Son 3374 c, 3626 a) in “first” (which implies 
a “second”’), 

4 jn 44. See p.-27,0.00: Jo iboels 2%. 
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connected with the place of his domicile. ‘“‘Greeks,” we are 
told, ‘“‘came to Philip, who was from Bethsaida of Galilee... 
saying, Sir, we desire to see Jesus!.”” Why is the place repeated ? 
It is because Philip is once more playing “the fisherman.” 
And why is “of Galilee” added? It is because the Greeks are 
“Gentiles,” and “Galilee” represents “‘ Galilee of the Gentiles.” 
Isaiah called them “the people that sat in darkness”; but 
now they are being drawn, through the agency of “Philip of 
the House of Fishing,’ toward the Light of Life, 

Yet about this same Apostle, so faithful in following, up 
to his ability, and so powerful to draw Israelite and Greek 
toward the Lord Jesus, it is implied that he had not really 
“known” the Lord, even after he had brought the Greeks to 
Him. For Jesus Himself says to Philip, on the night before 
the Crucifixion, ‘Have I been so long time with you [all], and 
dost thou, Philip, not know me??” Had he not “followed” 
the Lord? Yes. He had “followed” Jesus in some sense. 
He had “been with” Jesus—in some sense—for what Jesus 
Himself calls ‘‘a long time.” But Jesus needed something 
more. 

Take, as a contrast, the unnamed disciple, whom Jesus 
loved, and who, along with Andrew, “followed” Jesus literally 
at the very beginning, and not only “followed” but also 
“abode with” Him. We are almost certainly intended? to 
regard him as immediately bringing his brother James to 
Jesus, as Andrew brings Simon. If so, he too, like Andrew 
and Philip, was one of the “fishermen” as well as the 
“followers” from the beginning. 

And what as to the end? First, as regards the fishing or 
drawing of souls toward Christ, we find the beloved disciple 
saying ‘‘It is the Lord” to Peter, so that the latter plunged 
into the sea to swim to Him. And secondly, as regards the 








Aes|miexil, 274 2 Jn xiv. Q: 
3 See below, p. 114, and Son 3374 c. 
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following, an answer is given in the words “ Peter, turning 
about, seeth the disciple whom Jesus loved, following'.” This, 
then, is the disciple who both followed at the beginning and 
also followed at the end. He was not bidden to do so at the 
beginning, like Philip, nor at the end, like Peter. Yet he 
followed. The reason seems to be set before us, if we will see 
it, in the words “whom Jesus loved.” It was the attracting 
love of Jesus in the heart of the beloved disciple that led him 
to say to Peter “It is the Lord,” and to “follow,” in his own 
way, though not bidden to “follow.” 


§ 22. The “Ichthus,” or Fish, an early Christian emblem 


At this point, the investigation brings before us a question— 
suggested by a remark of Tertullian, but one that can be shewn 
to have been brought before Christians long before Tertullian’s 
time—as to the relation between the baptism of Jesus Himself 
and the baptism of His disciples. ‘‘If baptism implies a drawing 
out of a lower into a higher region, as a fish is drawn out of water 
into air, and if we, in view of that aspect of baptism, are to 
call ourselves ‘fishes’ lifted up in the ‘net’ of the Spirit, did 
the Lord Jesus, in view of His own baptism, desire us to regard 
Him in the same aspect ?’”’—so Christians might ask in the 
first century. Tertullian uses language that seems to favour 
an affirmative reply. It is at the outset of his treatise on 
Baptism: “But we, little fishes, in accordance with our 
Ichthus, Jesus Christ, are born [again, each one of us] (nascimur) 
in water?.”” Why does Tertullian here use the Greek word 
Ichthus, instead of the Latin “piscis” (which appears only in 





a) |. 720: 

2 Tertull. De Bapt. §1. He does not say “nati sumus” but 
“nascimur,’’ meaning apparently “born day by day,’ as each is 
brought to the font. He adds “Nor are we safe otherwise than 
by remaining in the water.’ It would be interesting to ascertain 
how he would reconcile this with Mt. xiii. 47 foll. He regards the 
water (De Bapt. § 3) as ordained (1) “animas proferre,’’ (2) “in 
baptismo animare.” ; 
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the context as “‘little-fishes (pisciculi)””) ? It is because the 
Greek Ichthus was used, certainly in the second century, and 
almost certainly in the first, to denote “ Jesus Christ the Son 
of God, the Saviour.” 

This answer is supported by many facts which point back 
to a time, not realised by us without some difficulty—a time 
later than Nero’s days and therefore not traceable in the 
Pauline Epistles—when Christians, under stress of systematic 
persecution, began to use the Ichthus, the Fish, as the secret 
sign of ‘their religion!. It was natural for some to regard it 
as the sign of their baptism, which sealed them as the baptized 
followers of the Protobaptized, their Lord. They were, as 
Tertullian says, His “‘little fishes,’ following Him the Great 
One. How naturally this must have tended to increase the 
belief in the efficacy of baptism in water, as distinct from 
baptism with the Spirit, may be easily imagined; and we 
know that many, including Constantine, delayed to be baptized, 
owing to their belief that all the sins they might commit before 
baptism were assuredly washed away, while as to post-baptismal 
sins they could never feel a similar assurance. 





1 Dict. Christ. Ant. i.674a. “There can be little doubt that... 
till Constantine’s time, no public use of the cross was made, as a 
sign of the person of the Lord. Till then, the fish-anagram was 
perhaps in special and prevailing use, and it may have yielded its 
place from that time to the cross, the sign of full confession of Jesus 
Christ.” See Ovac. Sibyll. viii. 217 foll. and Lightfoot on Ignatius 
Vol. i. 480 containing an ancient peem by Abercius, also Dict. 
Christ. Ant. i. 713.a. King’s Antique Gems and Rings dls PDs 2 smo 
prints a “signet” with HAEIC above 9X HI and adds “i, the 
Kabbalistic title of the Sephira, Mercy, was often applied to Christ, 
as may be read on the Basle altar frontal (Cluny Museum)— 

‘Quis sicut Hel fortis, medicus, soter, benedictus ?’” 


He accounts for Hl—i.e. the inverted 1H instead of the inverted |HC, 
the usual form—by reference to “the Hebrew Jod and HeJi, But 
1H occurs where there is no suspicion of Hebrew, in Boeckh 9082 
where IH is above 9X. I have been unable to find from books, or 
from experts whom I have consulted, a single ancient instance of 
this “often applied” Ei. 
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§ 23. Influence of this emblem on Johannine doctrine 


Against such an attitude of mind (that of Tertullian) the 
Fourth Gospel sets itself from the beginning. It does not 
narrate the baptism of Jesus in the water, and therefore does 
not mention the simultaneous ‘“‘opening of the heaven” above 
Him. But it does represent Jesus, in His first promise to the 
disciples, as apparently referring to this opening of the heaven, 
and as promising that they shall “see” it and shall “SCC. 
“the angels of God ascending and descending on the Son of 
Man!.” That is to say, baptism must be more than a washing. 
It must bring with it a “‘seeing.’”’ And this “‘seeing” is to be 
connected with ‘‘the Son of Man” as the mediator between 
earth and heaven. Inthe next stage of doctrine, Nicodemus is 
warned that the baptized cannot “‘see” those super-terrestrial 
realities which constitute “‘the kingdom of God,” unless they 
are ‘“‘born from above?.’”’ The baptism of John—a baptism 





Ue pall: Gite 

2 Jniii. 3. (For the rendering of avoéev “from above” (as R.V. 
marg.) see Joh. Gv. 1904—5, 2573). We must remember that, about 
the middle of the first century, if not before, the question would 
arise concerning little children born of Christian parents who were 
prepared for the Coming of the Lord from heaven at any time, 
“If these little ones are not baptized as soon as born, will they be 
regarded by the Lord as outside His Church?” Paul indirectly 
answers the question by saying to parents of whom one alone is a 
believer, that the belief of even one parent sanctifies the child 
(x Cor. vii. 14) “Else were your children unclean, but now are they 
holy.” 

Connecting this verse with Jn iii. 6, Clement of Alexandria (549) 
says “That which is begotten (yevvopevoy) of the flesh is flesh, so 
that which is from the spirit [is] spirit (otro 16 ék mvetvparos mvedpua) 
not only as to the [act of] childbearing but also as to the [act of] learning 
(od povoy Kara Thy amoKinow adda Kal Kata THY pdOnow). adtixa (I Cor. 
vii. 14) dyua ra réxva ai edapeotnoes TO Oe@ TOV KUpLaKev oyov vup- 
pevodvrav tiv puxnv.’’ The meaning of this is obscuretome. But 
comp. Tertull. De Anim. § 39 “ Hinc enim et Apostolus ex sanctificato 
alterutro sexu sanctos procreari ait, tam ex seminis praerogativa 
quam ex institutionis disciplina.” ‘Tertullian’s context implies that 
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with water alone—will not suffice. ‘‘Except a man be born 
from water and wind (o7, spirit, ory breath) he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God!.” The context appears to play on 
the different meanings of one and the same word—“ wind,” 
“spirit,” “breath’—very much as in the vision of Ezekiel 
where the prophet declares concerning the “dry bones” of 
Israel that ‘“‘there was no breath in them” and then is bidden 
to appeal to ‘the breath” :—‘Come from the four Breaths, 
O Breath, and breathe upon these slain that they may live®.” 
And it is probable that the ‘‘ water” here mentioned, as well as 
the ‘wind (or, breath), is celestial not terrestrial, being the 
“fountain of the Holy Spirit,” in which an ancient Hebrew 
Gospel declares that Jesus Himself was baptized’. 

If this is the meaning of the “water” and the “breath (07, 
spirit)” in the Dialogue with Nicodemus, it answers the question, 
raised elsewhere, as to what is to become of the human “fishes” 
when taken out of the water, the answer being, “They are 
endued with a power of breathing the celestial air, the very 
breath of God, concerning which Ezekiel said, ‘Breathe upon 





from birth and onwards the child of heathen parents is polluted by 
worship of false gods, but he does not attempt to shew how the child 
of one heathen parent and one Christian parent must necessarily be 
free from such pollution and must be called “holy.’’ Paul indicates 
that the influence of even one Christian parent would prevail over 
unholy influences so as to make the child “holy.” Baptism he does 
not mention, but his remark seems to assume that the child could be 
“holy”? before baptism. The logic of the argument is not clear. 
But he seems to see, and to try to make us see, the Holy Spirit 
breathing and quickening and conquering in ways past under- 
standing. 

1 fal shoe, Be 2 Ezek. xxxvii. 9 foll. 

8 For the baptism of Jesus with the “whole fountain of the Holy 
Spirit descending,” as described in a Hebrew Gospel quoted by 
Jerome on Is. xi. 2, see From Letter 1042. The second-century 
poem of Abercius (Lightf. on Ignatius Vol. i. 480) speaks of Christ 
as “the fish from the fountain.” Dict. Christ. Ant. (“ Fisherman”’) 
gives a print of an early representation of the “fisherman’”’ drawing 
the fish from “waters which flow from the rock in Horeb.” 
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these slain that they may live.’” And the rest of the Johannine 
chapter goes on to shew how the “‘lifting up” of “the Son of 
Man” is to help those who believe in Him to receive “eternal 
life,’ and to ‘‘come to the light” and be “saved?.” 

No further mention is made in the Gospel of the effect 
of baptism. But the Evangelist represents Jesus as em- 
phasizing the need of the internal and “living water” as 
compared with that of “Jacob’s well®.”” He also suggests, 
by a typical sign at the pool of Bethesda, the ineffectuality 
of the purifications of the Jews as compared with the power 
of ‘‘making-alive” given by the Father to the Son and 
exerted by the Spirit?. This imparting of life is described as 
the result of the Son’s act in giving His own flesh and blood to 
men, as their “living bread.’”’ And, in various scenes, the 
“drawing” power of the Father or of the Son is mentioned or 
implied*. But it is reserved for the last scene of all—after the 
Lord has breathed upon the disciples and bestowed on them 
the Holy Spirit—to represent Jesus as, in effect, the Fisherman 
directing the “fishing” of the Seven Missionaries, and also, 
immediately afterwards, as the Bread (or Loaf) and Fish that 
is to be their morning food preparing them to go forth to 
preach His Gospel. 

In Jerome’s letters the only reference that I have found to 
this Johannine “breakfast” appears to be a phrase included in 
a confused reference to quite a different event, related by 








1 Jn iii. 14 foll. 2 Jn iv. 5 foll. 
8 Jn v. I—21 “quickeneth,” (woroe?, comp. vi. 63 “it is the 
spirit that quickeneth.”” “Water” is not there mentioned in Christ’s 


words. Christ’s only other mention of water is in vii. 38 “rivers of 
living water.’’ But the Evangelist mentions it in (xiii. 5) the 
Washing of Feet, and (xix. 34) the “blood and water” from Jesus 
on the Cross. 

* Jn vi. 44, xii. 32 both mention “drawing (Axi); but Jn vi. 68 
“Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast words of eternal life,” 
and other passages, suggest it perhaps even more forcibly by 
implication. 
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Luke: “He asked for a fish broiled on the coals that He might 
confirm the doubting Apostles [7.e. by His eating], who did 
not dare approach Him because they thought they saw not 
a body but a spiritt.” This is neither Lucan nor Johannine. 
In Luke, the question asked by Jesus is ‘‘ Have ye anything to 
eat here?” and there is no mention of ‘‘coals.”” In John, 
the question asked by Jesus may be interpreted as asking 
about ‘‘fish” (‘Have ye any fish [taken by your nets] ?”’) 
and there is a mention of ‘‘a fire of coals” and “a fish laid 
thereon”; but this fish is regarded as provided by Jesus, not 
by the disciples. The disciples eat. Jesus gives the food. 

Chrysostom, in his comment on John, remarks, with a 
careful negative, “It is not said here that He ate with them.” 
But the language of Jerome indicates that he took a different 
view. It also suggests that he may have confused the 
Johannine “Have ye [caught] any fish?” with the Lucan 
‘Have ye anything for me to eat [that I may shew you that I 
am not a disembodied spirit] ?”’ We shall now compare the 
two. 


§ 24. ““‘Have ye anything to-eat here?’ And they gave 
him part of a broiled fish,” in Luke* 


The Lucan word meaning ‘“‘to-eat,” or “eatable,” occurs 
nowhere in the Old and New Greek Testament except here, 
and in rendering the extremely rare O.T. phrase “every tree-of 





1 Letters and Select Works of St Jerome (Oxford, 1893) p. 442 
referring to Jn xxi, 9. [The Index gives Jn xxi. 9 as referred to on 
p. 376, but it should be Acts xxi. 9. The Index also gives Jn xxi. 
13 as referred to on p. 4o1, but the reference appears to be chiefly to 
Luke (‘part of a broiled fish and of a honeycomb’’).] On p. 442, 
the preceding words are ‘“‘ Why did our Lord eat a honeycomb? To 
prove the resurrection...,”’ and then “ He asked for a fish broiled on 
the coals...” 

2 Lk. xxiv. 41—2 dyeré re Bpdoov evddde ; perhaps a better 
rendering would be “ Ye have [of course] something to-eat here ?”’ 
Comp. éxere in Aristoph. Eccles. 68. 
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food (lit. tree-of eating)!.” This phrase—apart from the 
Pentateuch and Nehemiah, where it means literally ‘‘fruit- 
tree”—occurs only in Ezekiel’s description of “every tree of 
food” that grows by the river of life that proceeds out of the 
Temple: ‘It shall bring forth new fruit every month, because 
the waters thereof issue out of the sanctuary, and the fruit 
thereof shall be for food, and the leaf thereof for healing?.”’ 
This apparently refers to the fuller form “tree good for food” 
which occurs in Genesis, ‘‘every tree that is pleasant to the 
sight and good for food’. In Revelation, though “food” 
is merged in “fruit,” the imagery of Ezekiel is retained, thus, 
“On this side of the river and on that, the tree of life, bearing 
twelve [manner of] fruits, yielding its fruit every month; and 
the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the nations*.”’ 
Thus it happens that, to readers familiar with the language 
of the LXX and with the imagery of the Scripture, Luke’s 
rare word “‘[ fit] to eat’”’ would suggest the thought of the “fruit” 
of the Tree of Life, or, in other words, “spiritual fruit.” This 
thought pervades the Hebrew prophecies. The cry of the last 
of their prophets was “‘Bring forth therefore fruits worthy of 
repentance®.” We all know how prominent the thought is 
(even where the word “fruit” is not mentioned) in Christ’s 
parables and doctrines, and we might fairly anticipate that 
it would find a place in any precepts, traditions, or revelations, 
recorded by the disciples in closest sympathy with Him as 
having proceeded from the risen Saviour. It is therefore 
reasonable to ask (1) whether Luke intended his readers 
here to assume some allusion to this doctrine, (2) whether 





1 In O.T., Bpoomos, i.e. “fit-to-eat,’’ occurs only in ray éddov 
Bpoopoy (three times); Heb. “tree-of eating” occurs (Gesen. 38 a) 
four times. In Lev. xix. 23, Nehem. ix. 25, Ezek. xlvii. 12, LXX 
has Bpoopov. In Deut. xx. 20, with neg., it has od xaprd8peror. 

2 Ezek. xlvii.12. “For food”’ is es Bpdow. 

3 Gen. ii. 9, rep. iii. 6. 4 Rev. xxii. 2. 

5 Mt. iii. 8, Lk. iii. 8. 
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the original tradition implied some such allusion (although Luke 
has not drawn it out but has contented himself with faithfully 
setting down the expressions that point to it). 

The first of these two questions must be answered in the 
negative. There is no indication whatever that Luke regarded 
the question as having any spiritual meaning or as being any- 
thing more than an introduction to a “proof” of the Lord’s 
bodily resurrection. The Lucan tendency to give undue 
prominence to “‘proofs” has been discussed already’. But 
this tendency makes it all the more necessary for us to ascertain 
whether his own language does not reveal something deeper 
than his own thought. It may of course be the historical 
fact that Jesus, instead of saying ‘‘ Bring me a morsel of bread,”’ 
used an extremely rare epithet, which, by a mere coincidence, 
suggested what Ezekiel calls “tree of food,’ and what Revela- 
tion calls the “fruit” of “the tree of life.’ But such a 
coincidence ought not to be accepted as casual except after 
close investigation. 

A parable in Luke represents the Lord of the Vineyard as 
coming to the Gardener and seeking fruit? from a fig-tree. 
A Mark-Matthew narrative represents Jesus as coming to a 
fig-tree for the same purpose*. These traditions shew that 
the question “Have ye aught fit for eating?” might mean 
“Gt for me to eat.” Jesus had appointed the Apostles to bring 
forth fruit. He desired that “fruit” from them—that is to 
say, the fruit due from Apostles, the salvation of the souls 
of men. In that sense the Saviour might say to them after 
His resurrection, in order to stimulate them to their apostolic 
toil, ‘Have ye any food—food for me and food for yourselves, 
because it is your food and mine to do the will of the Father 
by saving the souls of men?” But of course this meaning 
would be lost by those who took the words to mean simply 





1 Introduction p. 122 foll. 2S {kept Os 
3 Mk xi. 13, Mt. xxi. 19. 
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‘Have ye anything here that I might eat in your presence, 
so as to prove to you that I have a body capable of eating ?” 
Here we must point out that in the passage of Ezekiel 
mentioning ‘every tree of food.” there is a preceding mention 
of “fishers” and of “‘fish” that are to be “exceeding many’.” 
All the Synoptic Gospels assume that Jesus, at the outset of 
the Gospel, used the metaphor of “catching fish” as a symbol 
of fruitful apostolic action. We are now invited to believe 
that He used, at its close, language blending the two thoughts. 
It will presently appear that the Johannine “Have ye any 
food?” actually blends the two thoughts, since, in vernacular 
Greek, it may mean, in effect, “Have ye [caught] any fish ?” 

But before passing to that, we must touch on a very small 
point, the epithet ‘broiled,’ applied by Luke to the fish. 
Admitting readily that Luke’s reason for recording it was 
simply, or at all events mainly, that he found it, or thought he 
found it, recorded by predecessors, we still have to ask why 
they took the trouble to register so small a detail as this— 
which did not strengthen the proof—namely, that the food by 
eating which the Lord proved that He was not an apparition 
was not only a “fish” but also a “broiled fish.” 

Clement of Alexandria adduces Luke’s phrase and context 
in support of simple diet, probably having in view the saying 
in Plato’s Republic, that Homer favoured the use of meat 
‘broiled rather than boiled®.” It is also interesting to note 





1 Ezek. xlvii. 9—10. 

2 Clem. Alex. in a discourse against (171) “gluttony (dWodayia) 
speaks of the Lord as (172) “having blessed the loaves and the 
broiled (émrovs) fishes with which He feasted the disciples.’ Then 
(173—4) after praising a diet of vegetables, he says “ And if there be 
need of broiled meat, or boiled, it must be shared [with others] («dv 
dmrod dén Kpéws #) EpO0d, peradoréov.”” Then he quotes Luke: “ Have ye 
aught to eat here? said the Lord to the disciples after the Resur- 
rection. And they, as having been taught by Him to practise 
frugality, presented (ééd«av) to Him a portion of a broiled fish. ... 
And having eaten before them, He said to them (says Luke) what 
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that, although Clement agrees with Luke’s correct text in 
omitting—what our A.V. inserts, and our R.V. places in the 
margin—‘‘and (of) an honeycomb!,” Clement adds, as a con- 
secutive remark of his own, that feasters according to 
the Logos ought not to be deprived of ‘“ [honey]-combs}.” 
Clement’s application of the passage will, of course, strike us 
as a far-fetched explanation. But it ought also to strike us 
as indicating that he perceived something that needed to be 
explained. 

The true explanation, however, seems to have been 
hidden from Clement by Plato, who overshadowed Moses in 
his mind. For in fact this apparently superfluous Lucan 
epithet ‘“‘broiled” points back to the institution of the Passover, 
The only passage in LXX that uses Luke’s word is that which 
enjoins—repeating the word twice—that, in the first Passover 
meal, the lamb is to be “broiled with fire,’ adding “not boiled 
at all with water but broiled with fire,” and to be eaten “‘ with 
loins girded, shoes on feet, staff in hand*.” And why? The 
reason is obvious. It is a military order. The army of the 
Lord is to march forth at short notice from Egypt to the 
Promised Land. This Passover is their viaticum. No doubt 
Plato used similar language about “‘broiled food, not boiled,” 
being best for soldiers, and Plutarch repeated it from Plato. 
But the original of the Lucan tradition is much more likely 





He did say. In addition to these things it is not to be suffered that 
those who dine in accordance with the Word should be deprived 
of sweetmeats and honeycombs (pds rovros ovd€ tpaynudray Kal 
Knpiwv apoipous mepioparéov Tovs derrvovvtas kara Adyor).’”’ I have given 
the Greek of passages where my translation differs from that of 
T. and T. Clark, which has “If flesh is wanted, let roast rather than 
boiled be set down...it is not to be overlooked that those who feed 
according to the Word are not debarred from dainties in the shape 
of honey-combs.”’ 

1 Lk. xxiv. 42 pépos [kal do poiseie knptov]. Clem. has xnpiov. 
W. H. has the bracketed words in the list of “rejected readings.” 

2 Exod. xii. 8—1II. 
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to have been derived from allusion to the Passover in Exodus 
than from Plato or copies of Plato—even though Luke failed 
to perceive the allusion*. 

From a very different point of view there presents itself a 
second-century literary jest about “broiled fish,’ which has 
no signs of being a jibe derived from the Lucan tradition, and 
which, if it is not derived from Luke, points back to an early 
recognition of a play on the words “broiled” and “visible.” 
It is preserved by Athenaeus, who wrote about the end of the 
second century, quoting from an anonymous poet who must 
have been some years earlier. 

It happens that the Lucan word optos is identical with 
another optos (connected: with our “optic” in its various 
forms) meaning ‘‘visible.”” Hence this ancient poet under- 
took to prove that a raw fish was “broiled” by pointing 
out that it was ‘‘visible®.”” Now Luke is the only writer 
of N.T. to use the verb akin to optos expressing visibility. 
It is mostly used of divine things divinely seen in visions. 
Luke uses it but once, and that at the beginning of the 
Acts, to describe Jesus as “divinely-appearing unto the dis- 
ciples’.”” Could Luke have been influenced by some obscure 





1 Plat. Pol. iii. 13, 404 notes that Homer “feasts his heroes 
neither with fish...nor with boiled flesh, but only with broiled, which 
would be most convenient for soldiers” ; Plutarch—speaking about 
Scipio’s regulations as to “breakfast,” to be taken by the men 
“standing” and with “fireless food”’—probably has Plato in view : 
Moral. 201 C dpuordy peév éordras amupov dor, Seurveiv d€ Karakeupévous 
dprov i) mo\rov amas kal kpéas drrov 7 épOor. 

2 See Steph. Thes. v. 2121, which also quotes Hesychius as 
saying “ Opticon and opton have the same meaning— visible,’ manifest, 
fovesighted,”’ and ‘’Orrds, pawdpevos.”” Thomas deprecates this use of 
the word: Kdromrra déye, Kai pu) Oma, i/ToL Oeard. Neither grammarian 
mentions the extreme rarity of the word in this sense. Steph. Thes. 
alleges only one instance of it, and that from Lucian Lewiph. §9 
where it occurs amidst a group of pedantical misuses of words. 

3 Acts i. 3 foll. dmravdpevos avrois. See Notes 2892—907 on this 
difficult passage. 
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Greek traditions in which this verb might mean either “‘ broiled” 
or “made visible” ? It is true that no instance is alleged of 
the verb as meaning “‘droil’’ till quite late times!; but 
it is not unreasonable to suspect—in view of the jest above 
mentioned—that some confusion may have existed in first- 
century Greek traditions about the divine Fish as being optos 
in two senses, first as “‘made-visible” after the Resurrection, 
secondly, as “broiled” like the flesh of the Paschal Lamb. 
Avoiding such a confusion, or such a play on words, the Fourth 
Evangelist, instead of “ broiled,’ substitutes ‘“‘a fire of charcoal,” 
and ‘‘a fish lying thereon?.”’ 

It will be obvious that if “ broiled,’ in Luke, refers to the 
Passover meal, it will not be appropriate to food given by the 
disciples to Jesus. It would be appropriate only to food given by 
“‘Christ, our Passover,” giving Himself to the disciples. There is 
probably some error in Luke. The alteration of a single letter 
would turn ‘“‘they gave” into “he gave®.”” The Curetonian 
Syriac of Luke adds that Jesus also gave some of the fish to 
the disciples*. Origen, laying stress on “portion,” appears to 
regard the ‘‘portion of broiled fish” presented by the Apostles 
to Jesus as representing the very inadequate return which 
was all that they could make at present for the Word that had 





1 Steph. Thes. alleges only one from Nicetas Chon. in Andronicus 
Comnenus. But it gives an instance where dérravia, “an oven,” 
was erroneously explained as “looking-at,”’ dméSeyus, in Suidas. 

2 eed Oe 

3 See Prof. Burkitt’s Evang. Da-Mepharreshe ii. 305 “Clement 
of Alexandria (p. 174) definitely quotes the passage,” 7.¢. Lk. xxiv. 
42—4 “thus: érédoxev....” This would mean “he gave.” But 
in fact Clement quotes it correctly, émédoxav, i.e. “they gave.” 
Prof. Burkitt’s volumes are conspicuously accurate as a rule, and 
therefore I have selected this misprint of « for a to shew how easily 
“he gave” and “they gave” might be confused. 

4 Lk. xxiv. 43 Curet. Syr. (Burkitt, vol. ii. p. 305) “And while 
he took [and] ate before their eyes and took up that which was 
over [and] gave to them....” 
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been imparted to them!. Luke (as has been admitted above) 
seems to have had no such allegorical meaning. But if we 
presently find John combining a presentation of fishes by the 
disciples to Jesus with a presentation of fish, in return, from 
Jesus to the disciples, we shall then have to ask whether this 
double act, this action and reaction, is not in spiritual accord 
with Christ’s doctrine as a whole, and with the manifestations 
of Christ’s resurrection in particular?. 

In concluding these remarks about the Lucan presentation 
of “‘ broiled fish,’’ we must not overlook the cumulative evidence 
derived from Luke’s contextual? use of unique or rare ex- 
pressions. Luke appears to be feeling his way through ancient 
and obscure traditions, which he sets down as he found them 
even though he is doubtful about their exact meaning. 


§ 25. (R.V.) ‘“ ‘Children, have ye aught to eat?’ They 
answered him, ‘No,’”* in John 


The Johannine question is couched in Greek that may be 
described as at once vernacular and technical. The first part 





1 Origen Comm. Matth. xi. 2 (Lomm. iii. 69) “He ate of a broiled 
fish...taking ‘a part’ from the disciples and receiving from [them] 
such divine-teaching as they were able, [but only] ‘in part,’ to report 
to Him about the Father.”’ 

2 On emididam “give” or “present” (Lk. xxiv. 42 éréS@xay, used 
also in ib. 30 éedidov) see Hermas Sim. viii. 1—2 foll. where the 
branches that Michael “presents” to men for fruitful use are “ pre- 
sented” again by them to Michael that he may inspect their 
fruitfulness. 

* “Contextual” should include the beginning of the Acts, e.g. 
1. 3—4 Ou’ jpepdv (see Notes 2892 a, 2904) dmravdpevos, and ovvadiCopevos. 

4 Jn xxi. 5 Nadia, py te mpoodpdyov zyere ; amexpiOnoav aita Ov. 
Blass adds “doy attice Clem. Al.’’ Perhaps “You have caught 
no fish, have you ?” would be a more faithful rendering (see Joh. 
Gy. 2235d, 2307a, 2703 (3)). Clem Alex. 104 has oradels (pnoiv) 6 
Kupwos emi TH (Jn eis, Or éml, rov) aiyiaké (Jn—dv) mpos Tos pabnras— 
Gduevovres S€ eruxov—evehovncév re, Madia, By Te dow eyere; Steph. 
Thes., which gives no other instance of cupoveiv, suggests avehorncer, 
i.e. “shouted.’”” But there remains the difficulty of the superfluous 
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of it is what Greeks used to say when asking a fisherman or 
bird-catcher whether he had ‘‘got anything.” The other part, 
“anything-to-eat”—literally meaning ‘‘anything to be eaten 
with [bread],” a “‘relish,” including fruit, vegetables, and fish 
—is not alleged to be connected with fishing or hunting. It is 
regularly used in contracts about the daily food forming part 
of a workman’s wages. Those who are questioned here are 
fishermen at their work. Hence, not only must the ‘“‘relish’’ 
mean “fish,” but also the whole question must mean “Have 
you [caught] any fish to eat with your bread [as the fruit, or 
wages, of your labour in fishing]?” This tends to bring the 
Johannine question into harmony with the interpretation as- 
signed above to the corresponding Lucan question “Have ye 
anything to eat?” 

We traced back the latter to Ezekiel. And Luke’s Greek 
word “eatable’”’ was shewn to be identical with the very 
rare word applied in LXX to the fruit of the trees described 
by the prophet as growing near the mystical river that flowed 
from the Sanctuary. “In John,” it may be objected, “‘ Tiberias, 
not Jerusalem, is the scene.” The reply is, Ist, that the 
prophet himself speaks of the mystical river as extending to 
various regions, 2nd, that the first of these is called by the 
LXX Galilee, 3rd, that Rashi explains this as referring to 
Tiberias?. 

Now against the hypothesis of a mystical or emblematic 





re. For mpoopayov, “fish,’”’ see Joh. Gr. 2235d, and add that the 
Indices of Berlin Urkunde (1—1209) give 7. in 916 (time of Ves- 
pasian) in an agreement as to wages and food of workmen, placed 
after “oil,” but with no distinct intimation of its meaning. 

1 See Field on Jn xxi. 5, quoting the Scholiast on Aristoph. 
Nub. 733 exes tu; where the words are said to contain ‘a witty 
allusion to the question commonly put to fishermen or bird-catchers.”’ 
Field adds a quotation from Nonnus, 7 p’ ¢xopév 7; where the 
Scholiast has dpa ¢@npdoapév Tt ; ‘ 

2 See Rashi on Ezek. xlvii 8 (LX X) “This water that goeth forth 
to Galilee that is to the east («is rjv Taduaiav riv mpos avarohas).” 
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purpose in the Johannine narrative, it may be objected, that 
the word ichthus—which has been shewn to have had an 
emblematic meaning toward the end of the first or beginning 
of the second century—is not used here at all to represent the 
Lord Jesus, or to represent His gift to the disciples. This is 
true. We may almost say that ichthus, in this high sense, is 
conspicuously put aside to make way for another word, a 
humble one, opsarion, which has no pretensions to an emblem- 
atic meaning?. 

But is not this consistent with a mystical purpose that 
deprecates some emblems and _ substitutes others? The 
Ichthus was an emblem of Greek not Jewish origin. In the 
minds of some, connecting ‘“‘ Jesus Christ the Son of God?” 
with the thought of Him as the Fish in the Waters of Baptism, 
it tended to a disproportionate estimate of the external puri- 
fication with water. As an antidote for such an error, the 
word opsarion came appropriately as meaning “something that 
was to be eaten with bread.” That implied combination with the 
Bread, the Living Bread—a metaphor emphasized in the ~ 
Fourth Gospel. John, and John alone, uses the word opsarion 
when speaking of the ‘‘two fishes” in the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand. Now he repeats it in the Feeding of the Seven 
Disciples. In both cases the choice of the word appears to 
be deliberate. 

As regards John’s preference of other words (‘‘a fire of 
charcoal, and a fish laid thereon”) to Luke’s word “broiled” 
(which appeared to allude to the Passover) it has been pointed 
out above that the Lucan word was liable to jibes from those 





1 This does not appear in our English Versions. Butin Jn xxi. 
6, 8, 11, “fishes” = iydvey (in narrative), 1b. xxi. Io “fishes” (R.V. 
“fish,” but the word is plural) = dWapiwy (in Christ’s words). In 
Jn xxi. 9, 13, “fish” = éWapuov (in narrative). In the Miracle of the 
Five Thousand, John alone uses the word (vi. 9, 11) dvo dyapia, éx 
tov dvapiov. On oddpiwv meaning “sauce,” “flavour,” “fish,” see 
Joh. Gr. 2235 d. 

2 See above, p. 73, on Ichthus, as an abbreviation of this title. 
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who did not understand its allusion. And the description in 
John, besides being more vivid, and more like what would be 
seen in a vision, has perhaps a significance in view of the 
previous mention—the only other one in N.T.—of “‘a fire of 
charcoal!.”” It is an ancient observation that Peter thrice 
denied his Master near ‘‘a fire of charcoal”; and now the time 
has come when, near another “fire of charcoal,’ he is thrice 
to affirm his faithful devotion to that same Master, who, while 


accepting it, will predict that he will be faithful unto death’. 


§ 26. Clement of Alexandria on “‘one fishing” 


Clement of Alexandria, in his Instructor, says, ‘‘Let our 
seals be either a dove, or a fish, or a ship running before the 
wind, or a musical lyre (used by Polycrates) or a ship’s anchor 
(which Seleucus used as his engraved device) ; and, if it be one 
fishing, he [i.e. the wearer] will thereby remember an apostle 
and the ‘children’ caught-up [like fish] out of water....®” 

“One fishing” is probably Jesus; and “children” may be 
explained by an earlier reference in the Instructor to “ children‘*.”’ 





1 Jn xviii. 18 “the servants and the officers.. .having made a 
fire of charcoal.” “AvOpaxid, ‘fire of charcoal,’ does not occur in 
N.T. except in Jn xviii. 18, xxi. 9. 

2 See Ephrem Syrus quoted in Joh. Voc. 1711 f. foll., and Son of 
Man 3369 a foll. 

3 Clem. Alex. 289 kdv dAtevov ris 9, dmoordov pepyyoeTar Kal TOY 
e€ Uaros dvacropévav radiov. The next words are ov yap «idodov 
mpocora évarotumaréor, “for we must not engrave on them the faces 
of idols’”—a caution necessary for Greeks, who would not worship 
the Dove or the Fish, but might worship the Fisherman. 

For dvacrdo, used of an angler “hoisting up” or “jerking up” 
a fish out of water, see Steph. Thes. quoting lian and Lucian (e.g. 
Pisc. § 48, i. 615) “It [i.e. the fish] nears the hook!...It is caught 
(etAnmra)! Let us hoist up (avaordowper)!’? Luke xiv. 5 “hotst 
(dvaordoe)” out of a “well (ppéap)”’ is parall. to Mt. xii. 11 “lift 
(eyepei)”? out of a “pit (8dAvvos),”’ where dvaordoe. implies more 
haste than ¢yepei. The word might also be applied to a quick 
“drawing up” of ‘‘nets,” etc. Comp. Acts M1, Os 

4 The title of the treatise, adaywyds, naturally leads to the 
thought of aides and hence to Christ’s mawdia. 
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There, in a discourse on Children of God, Clement gives the first 
place (in a long list of quotations) to the utterance of Christ 
‘on the shore to the disciples fishing on the sea of Tiberias, 
“Children! !”” That ‘“‘one fishing’ means Jesus is indicated 
by the hymn at the end of the Instructor where Christ is called 
“‘Fisher” as well as Shepherd: “Fisher of articulate-speaking 
[men], of those who are being saved, enticing the pure fishes of 
the sea of evil, the hostile surge, with the sweet [bait of] life?.”’ 
Greeks were accustomed to worship Artemis as “the Huntress.” 
Becoming Christians, they might be tempted to worship Christ 
as “the Fisherman,” especially if they saw His figure engraved 
on Christian seals in that character. Clement warns them that 
they are not to worship Him thus. The figure is to arouse, 
not worship, but remembrance—‘‘ remembrance of an apostle 
and of the [other] ‘children’...,’’ that is, those whom the 
Lord hailed as “children” on the sea of Tiberias, where they 
had been fishing in vain, and He, the Fisherman, taught them 
how to fish to good purpose. 

Elsewhere, “fishing” is attributed to Peter, practising the 
art that he had learned from Jesus: ‘‘But better is this kind 
of catching [of fish] which the Lord granted to the disciple, 
teaching him to fish for men, even as [we fish] for fishes, 
through water’.”” But where ‘‘an apostle and the children” are 








1 See above, p. 84, n. 4. 

* Clem. Alex. 312. “Enticing (Seded{ov)’’ suggests fishing with 
a hook rather than with a net. “Articulate-speaking (uepdrev)” 
is used for “men,” because “fishes,’’ both in Greek and Latin, are 
proverbially “dumb.” See also Notes 2999 (vii)a quoting Clem. Alex. 
172 tov €& Vdaros avidytav emi Td THs Sicatorvvns d€éXeap. 

$ Clem. Alex. 284 adrn S€ Bedriov 4 adypa fy €xapioato 6 KUptos TO 
panty, Kaddmep ixOis dia VdSatos dvOpamovs Adueveu diddgas. Comp. 
Acts ii. 38—41 where Peter, after his preaching, says “repent and 
be baptized,” and “they that had received his word were baptized,”’ 
to the number of three thousand. See Notes 2999 (vii) b quoting 
Origen on Mt. xvii. 24—7 (Lomm. iii. 232—3) mapaxahav rdv padnriy 
{i.e. Peter]... dioow ait@ Svvauiy rod ddedoa iyOdy TpeTov, wa 
avaBdvros adrod mapaxdnO7...where the meaning seems to be that 
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mentioned, it is implied that Peter, and those who are called 
“children” along with him, are caught up out of the water 
by the Fisherman previously mentioned as ‘‘one fishing.’ 
In other words, before Peter “‘catches fish,” he is regarded as 
being “caught” himself. 

Clement’s obscure allusion to the Johannine fishing on 
Tiberias, where he lays such emphasis on “‘children’”’—when 
supplemented by his mention of “children” in his interpretation 
of “one fishing” engraved on Christian gems, and then by his 
hymnal appeal to Christ as “ Fisherman’’—leads us to see that 
the Johannine picture may have been regarded by Clement— 
perhaps in accordance with John’s intention—as suggesting, 
first, Baptism, and secondly, Eucharist. The penitent Peter, 
as the representative of the Seven Disciples, plunges into the 
lake and is drawn to Himself by the Saviour. Thus he is 
taught to be “‘a fisher of men through water” by being himself 
drawn “through water” to the Fisherman. That is Baptism. 
Peter and the Apostles have nowhere before been. described 
as having been baptized. Now they are baptized. The next 
thing is to receive the Eucharistic “breakfast,” the one loaf 
and the one fish. 

Obscure though they are, these allusions of Clement to the 
Johannine story are of greater value than the clear-cut state- 
ments of Jerome: ‘‘ How do you explain,” says the latter to a 
heretic, ‘the fact that Peter saw the Lord standing on the shore 
and eating a piece of a roasted fish and a honey-comb? If He 
stood, He must certainly have had feet+.’’ Both here and else- 
where Jerome, besides making serious mistakes in quoting the 








Peter is “comforted” by being allowed to be the first to catch a 
fish, or to catch the first fish. On dvaSaivw here and Jn xxi. 11, and 
on “comforting,” see Notes 2999 (vii). 

1 Letters cv. 24. Comp. To Pammachius § 34 (Letters p. 442) 
“He asked for a fish broiled on the coals that He might confirm the 
doubting Apostles, who did not dare approach Him because they 
thought they saw, not a body, but a spirit.” 
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text, introduces materialistic conjectures of his own that 
appear far more distant from the truth than are the symbolistic 
imaginations of Clement!. Jerome represents the beloved 
disciple as being the first to recognise the Lord because he 
was ‘“‘a virgin” and therefore ‘recognised a virgin body.” 
But he ignores the fact that there was no recognition, even by 
the beloved disciple, till the Seven had obeyed the Lord’s 
command to “cast the net,” and had proved themselves 
“fishers.” Then, and not till then, did the Chief Fisherman 
begin to draw His “children” towards Himself, using the 
spiritual insight of the beloved disciple as His instrument, and 
thus drawing first Peter, “through water,” and then the rest, 
“in the little boat.” 

It will be noted that in Clement’s list of Christian seals 
“anchor.”’ The anchor 
is found on Jewish coins as early as Seleucus. The Cross, by 
itself, somewhat resembles an anchor, but wants something 
at its foot to express the anchor’s prong. When a gem contains 
the Christian ichthus placed transversely at the foot of the 
Cross so as to represent the prong, the two make up a close 
resemblance to an anchor?. The Gospel of Peter represents 
the Cross as following Jesus in His ascension to heaven. The 
Cross is questioned “‘ Hast thou preached to them that are asleep 


one was a “fish” and another was an 





1 E.g. Against Jovinianus i. 26 (Letters p. 365) “The virgin alone 
[i.e. John] recognised a virgin, and said to Peter ‘It is the Lord’... 
Our Lord said to him [?.e. to Peter] ‘What is that to thee if I wish 
him so to be [i.e. to remain a virgin] ?’...Here we have a proof that 
virginity does not die, and that the defilement of marriage [in the 
case of Peter] is not washed away by the blood of martyrdom....”’ 
Comp. To Pammachius § 35 (Letters p. 443) “ Virginity is the first to 
recognise a virgin body.’’ These passages reveal the extent to which 
materialistic prepossessions may weaken a commentator’s sense of 
spiritual fitness, and his power of accurate interpretation. 

2 See Dict. of Christ. Ant. i. 7136 for this combination on a gem 
apparently much more ancient than one that represents (ib. i. 714 5) 
a perfect anchor with a dolphin twisted round it. 
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it.e. in Hades]!?” It replies “‘“Yea.’’ In other words, the 
Cross and the Ichthus have already gone down like the Anchor 
of Hope into the waters of Sheol to carry the Gospel of Hope. 
Now they are going up in triumph to be ‘“‘an anchor of the 
soul, [a hope] both sure and stedfast, and one that entereth 
into that which is within the veil*.” There seems some 
mixture of metaphor in an “anchor,” likened to a hope that 
‘“‘entereth” into a heavenly region, that is to say, goes up. 
But the objection to it disappears when we regard it as a 
phase of Christian thought arising out of an earlier phase in 
which Christ descending into Sheol was regarded as “the 
anchor” going down. 

All this is Greek thought, not Hebrew. But it is also from 
Greek thought and Greek vocabulary that the mystical 
ICHTHUS came into the Church. This consideration should 
warn us against ignoring the possibility that Greek vocabulary 
may have influenced Luke—that one of the Evangelists who 
writes most in the style of a Greek historian—in describing 
the Reminding of Peter. 


§ 27. Peter swimming to Jesus® 
Is there anything in Luke’s narrative about Peter in the 
Draught of Fishes corresponding to the most striking of the 
Johannine details—namely, that Peter swam to Jesus? ? 





1 Evang. Petr. § 10. 

2 Heb. vi. 19. It is a Greek thought. The word “anchor” 
does not occur in O.T. 

3 On the subject of this section see Preface, pp. vi—vii. 

4 Jn xxi. 7—8. The others did not swim. They came 
little boat.’ This seems curiously distinguished from “the boat” 
mentioned just before. Td mdoiov occurs in ocd 3 Om WUitiemo 
mrodpov in xxi. 8. Luke’s narrative mentions two mhoia. See 
below, pp. 96—7, as to the Talmudic distinction between “a little 
boat” and “a big vessel” in crossing the “waters of swimming” 
in Ezekiel. Westcott says “The change of word may point to the 
use of some smaller vessel which was attached to the ‘ship,’ as the 
words are distinguished in vi. 22; or it may be a more exact 
description of the vessel.”’ 


‘ 


‘in the 
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“Swimming,” it is true, is not mentioned, but only “he threw 
himself into the sea.” Yet, as the distance from the shore is 
said to be “two hundred cubits,” swimming may fairly be 
said to be implied. We shall proceed to investigate whether— 
not only in Luke but also in ancient traditions or expositions 
connected with Luke or with John—there is anything that 
points to the conclusion that what John took to mean 
“ swimming,” Luke had previously taken to mean something 
else}. 

An affirmative reply is indicated by the following con- 
siderations. As we have seen above, both the Lucan and 
the Johannine narratives appear to allude to the River 
of Life in Ezekiel with its ‘‘trees of food” on the bank. 
Now concerning that River, after it has been measured out 
four times in spaces of ‘‘a thousand cubits,” it is said that 
its waters became “waters of swimming?.” The regular Greek 
word for “swimming,” neusis, might also, in theory, mean 
“making signs’.”’ The learned author of the Greek Thesaurus 
himself has confused the present tense of “swim” with the 





1 In Jn xxi. 7, SS includes in its paraphrase “and was swim- 
ming,’ Nonnus yetpas éperuadcas, Chrys. vnyopevos. 

2 Ezek. xlvii. 5. The Heb. noun there used for “swimming” 
(Gesen. 965 b) occurs only there in the Bible (though existent in New 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Syriac) and it is omitted by LXX. 

8 Nedow (from véo, vedooua, “I swim”) is regularly used for 
(1) “swimming.” Neto (from vedo, veioo, “T incline,’ “bow,” 
“nod”) often means (2) “inclination,” “tendency.” It might, 
in theory, mean (3) “nodding,” but it never does. 

The Lexicons are somewhat confusing. L.S. says “véw...aor. 
évevoa, cf. Eur. Hipp. 470, Thuc. ii. 90.’ But these passages do 
not contain évevea but éxvetoa and efévevoavy. And a reference to 
mpocvéw, évvew, emvéw in Steph. Thes. shews that, although compound 
verbs in -evca mean “swam,” no instance is given where the un- 
compounded évevoa means “swam.” Yet in view of vevoréov in Plato 
453 D “one must swim,” and e&évevoa (as L.S.) in Thuc, and Eurip., 
no Greek author could be blamed for similarly using xarevevoa, 


“T swam to shore” (or other compounds, if the context made the 
meaning clear . 
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present tense of ‘“‘make-signs}.’’ If therefore we discover in 
Luke’s Draught of Fishes a statement that Peter and his crew 
“‘made-signs,” that will, in itself, suggest that the Lucan 
expression ‘‘made-signs’’ corresponds to the Johannine impli- 
cation ‘‘swam.” If we also discover other authorities indepen- 
dently mentioning the “making of signs,” either about Jesus or 
about the fishermen in connection with the Lucan or the 
Johannine narrative, the two discoveries will go far toward 
demonstrating that there has been a confusion of the two 
words. 

But before shewing that this is the case we must point out 
that in Luke’s “they beckoned unto their partners?,”’ the verb 
is, as the Thesaurus indicates, unusually if not inaccurately 
employed. Its usual meaning is “‘nodded assent.” No instance 
has ever been alleged where it really means “beckoned for 
help’.”” On the other hand although it might, analogously to 
Attic usage, mean “‘swim to shore,” yet no instance is alleged 
of that either*. Luke, therefore, choosing between two inter- 
pretations (1) ‘“Peter swam to shore’ and (2) ‘“‘Peter made 
signs of assent,’ and believing the former to be out of the 
question, might adopt the latter, faithfully adhering to the 
exact form of the difficult word, but using it quite exceptionally 
to mean “beckoned for help.’ The substitution of Peter’s 








1 See Steph. Thes. v. 1470 where the Editor—concerning the 
dictum of Steph. “ Nevo,...nato”—says “HSt. non recte finxit 
praesens.”’ 

FO KEVs 7: 

3 See Steph. Thes. shewing that xaravevw regularly means “nutu 
confirmo.” In Odyss. xv. 463 the meaning is ‘nodded that all was 
arranged,”’ in accordance with preconcerted agreement. In Polyb. 
Xxxix. I. 3 it is ironically said that Hasdrubal, described as kev ddo£os 
cai ddafév, instead of advancing to pay his respects to a prince, 
“Teraciously] nodded to him [permission] to advance (karévevev airo 
m poiéva).”” 

4 That is to say, if é&évevoa in Thuc. and Eurip. means “I swam 
out,” xarévevoa might analogously mean “I swam #o shore,” card 
being the regular prefix to denote “return #o port” etc. 
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companions (“those round Peter”) for “Peter” would present 
no difficulty, since such Greek expressions are constantly 
interchanged!. Luke might easily come to the conclusion that 
it was not Peter by himself who made these signs, but the 
immediate companions, or crew of Peter, who made signs to 
his more distant companions or partners. This Luke took to 
mean that “Peter and his companions made-signs to James and 
John, to come and help them?.”’ 

Let us suppose, then, that there was an early oral Greek 
metaphorical tradition connected with Peter, to the effect that 
he “swam to the shore” to Jesus, and that ‘““swam” was 
erroneously taken by some to mean ‘“‘made signs.” Since, in 
this sense, the compound verb often implied signs of assent, 
or consent, as coming from a superior, interpreters adopting this 
sense would have either to alter the context as Luke alters it 
according to our hypothesis (‘‘made-signs” [not to Jesus, 
but] ‘‘to their partners*®”’), or else to alter the word. Nonnus 





1 For of mepi Hérpov “those round Peter” interchangeable with 
Iérpos, see Notes 2999 (xvii) g—h. 

2 The only instance where John uses vedo is in xiii. 24. The 
context there is entirely different from that of Luke, except in this 
single respect, that the person to whom Peter “makes signs’”’ is the 
beloved disciple, presumably John the son of Zebedee. But it must 
be added that Luke uses evvevo (only here in N.T.) about the friends 
of the father of John the Baptist, who (i. 62) “beckoned to his father 
[asking] what he would wish him to be called.’’ Such a tradition 
might be expressed in Greek thus: “Those about [the infant] John 
beckoned [to his father] saying ‘Say what is [to be] his name.’”’ 
This, if it referred to John the son of Zebedee, might have quite a 
different meaning. Placed on the night of the Last Supper it might 
mean (as in Jn xiii. 24) ‘““[The companions of John the son of Zebedee 
and especially] Peter, made signs [to John] saying, ‘Say [to joc 
What is his name [7.e. the name of the traitor] ?’’’ It will be PS 
below that the Acts of John describes a companion of John—not 
however Peter, but his brother James—as saying to John that 
Jesus is “the little-child that is beckoning to us.” 

3 If Luke combined this with a paraphrase of kxarevevoe aS 
éfevevoe—in the sense of Eurip. Iph. Taur. 1330 “made signs 
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and Chrysostom (according to our hypothesis) alter the word. 
In their paraphrase or comment on the Johannine narrative, 
they both say that Peter and his companions “made signs 
negatively” to Jesus in answer to the question ‘‘ Have ye aught 
to eat1?”” The Acts of John alters both the word and the agent. 
In describing the Call of the Fishermen, it attributes the 
’ (using the uncompounded neuein) to Jesus 
Himself. Also, it mentions Him, not as using the word 


“making-of-signs’ 


“children” to the fishermen, but as appearing to James, the 
brother of John, in the form of a “child” :—‘‘ For when He had 
chosen Peter and Andrew, who were brethren, He cometh 
unto me and my brother James, saying, ‘I have need of you. 
Come unto me.’ And my brother said this, ‘John, this child, 
that called to us on the shore—what does it want?’ And I 
said, ‘What child?’ And he [said] to me again, ‘The one 
that is making-signs to us?.’” 

It may be said, in explanation of this last passage, that the 
word “‘make-signs”’ has been derived by the Acts of John not 
from the Fourth Gospel but from the Third: ‘The author has 





that we should go away (é&évevo’ dmoornva)’’—the paraphrase 
might be developed into a tradition saying that Peter exclaimed 
(Lk. v. 8) “Depart from me, O Lord.” 

Comp. Justin Martyr Tryph. §9 “It seemed good to Trypho also 
that we should do so [i.e. that we should retire to a quiet place from 
noisy companions] ; and accordingly, slipping-away (kai 5) éxvevoarres) 
we came to the middle stadium of the Xystus.”’ The sense seems to 
demand this meaning. But the Latin renders éxvevcavres 
“quumque inter nos innuissemus.’’ And the English has (T. and T. 
Clark) “and accordingly having agreed upon it.” 

1 It might be objected that Nonnus was constrained by the 
necessities of metre, which obliged him to use avavedo in order to 
reproduce in hexameters the prosaic Jn xxi. 5 dmexpi@yoav ait@ OU 
which he paraphrases by dpeBopevor dé pabnrai Ovdev exew advévevor. 
But the futility of such an objection would be shewn by Nonnus’ 
paraphrase of the very same expression in Jn i. 21 kai amexpiOn OU 
where he does not use dvavetw. It does not occur again in Nonnus. 
Chrys. says ‘Qs d¢ dvévevoay pndev exew. 

2 Acts of John § 2 “child,” wadiov, “ making-signs,’ 


, a 
VEvVOV. 
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borrowed ‘child’ from John, and ‘making signs’ from Luke, and 
has transferred both words from the disciples to Jesus’.”” But 
this would not explain the ‘making signs” attributed to the 
fishermen in John by Chrysostom and Nonnus. They can 
hardly be supposed to be borrowing it from Luke. Still less 
could they have borrowed it from the Acts of John. The 
combined evidence points back to some very early tradition, 
earlier even than Luke and John, in which a Semitic original 
was interpreted by an ambiguous Greek word. 

If this is the case, and if the Lucan “making-signs” and 
the Johannine description of swimming are two interpretations 
of one Hebrew original, there can be little doubt that the latter 
is the correct one. For we have seen that the form of Luke’s 
question (‘‘aught-to-eat”) pointed to the poetic description of 
the River—including the ‘‘waters of swimming’”—in Ezekiel. 
It is more likely that Luke, in his desire to emphasize historical 
‘proofs,’ has reduced poetry to prose, than that John has 
sublimated prose to poetry. Moreover the Johannine impli- 
cation of swimming, taken along with the curious distinction 
between ‘‘the boat” and ‘‘the little boat,’’ seems to correspond 
to Talmudic distinctions which are connected with Ezekiel’s 





1 The transposition of radia might be explained from a tradition 
that Jesus “called to them as [to] children (ws maidios).’”’ This, 
if we TraiAioic were taken as we mraiAioic, would mean “As a child, 
Jesus called to them.” See Clem. Alex..104—12, a section on 
spiritual “children.” It begins with a loose quotation of the 
passage we are considering (Jn xxi. 4—5 “children’’) and ends 
with a declaration that Jesus is the “Child”; “O the great God! 
O the perfect (or, full-grown) Child (maidiov)...the Son of God, 
the Infant (rév vimiov) of the Father.’’ In quoting Jn, he says 
oradels...6 KUpios él TO alytak@ mpods Tods pabynras...(?) eveparno€y Te, 
Tadia, py re dro exere; tods Hon ev e€er Tav yropipov maidas rpocemdy. 
That is to say, he describes Jesus as “calling aloud ‘children’ ”’ and 
then “accosting [as] children (maiSas mpoceurov)’’ those that were 
already in the position of disciples. His reason for passing from 
madia, lit. “little children,” to raidas, “children” or “boys,” is 
perhaps that he is beginning a treatise about aides to be entitled 
Tlaidaywyos. 
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River, and which distinguish between (1) ‘swimming,’ (2) pass- 
ing in a “small boat,’’ (3) passing in a “large boat},” 





In the preceding paragraphs the possibility of confusing 
the two meanings of kat-eneusa ‘‘I made signs of assent” should 
have been illustrated by the various meanings of di-eneusa, 
namely (1) “swam through,” (2) 
(3) “avoided”; and of an-eneusa (1) “made signs of dissent,’ 
(2) ‘lifted up the head,” (3) “swam up®.” Also kat-éneusa might 
easily be confused with kat-énusa “I accomplished [my course].”’ 


ce 


winked” or “‘made signs,” 


§ 28. “Swimming” and “stretching out (or, spreading 
out) the hands” 


Each correspondence of detail between the story of the 
Fishermen in John and the vision of the Fishermen in Ezekiel 
strengthens the inference that other apparent correspondences, 
which, if taken singly, would not have a claim to be regarded 
as more than casual coincidences, are something more than 
casual. Such is the Johannine “right hand parts of the boat,” 
mentioned above as possibly alluding to ‘“‘the right hand of the 








1 See Jer. Shekalim vi. 2 (3) (Schwab v. 304) which quotes Ezek. 
xlvil. 2—5 (including “waters of swimming’’) and Is. xxxiii. 216 
(mentioning vessels of two kinds, see Rashi) and goes on to speak 
of “swimming” in Is. xxv. 11. Rashi, on Is. xxv. 11 “he shall 
spread out his hands...for swimming,” takes the first clause as 
implying sorrow, and illustrates the second from Ezek. xlvii. 5. 
On “stretching out the hands,” applied to Peter in Jn xxi. 18, see the 
next section. 

2 See Steph. Thes. on dsavedo and davavevo, quoting Clem. Alex. 83 
dvavevaate THs ys eis aidépa ‘lift up your heads from earth to heaven”’ 
and Ael. N. A. v. 22 dvaveidou (fr. dvavéw) ‘Swim up,” “‘emerge.”’ 

3 See Clem. Rom. § 25 dcavver, v. r. Ssavever, Syr. migrat volans, 
where Lightf. says “Several instances of the confusion of dvaview 
and dvavevew by transcribers are given by Jahn Methodius 11. 
p.i1o.”’ In Berlin Urkunde 1119. 24, 1120. 30, xaravebov must be 
corrupt, and may be meant for xaraviey “finishing in a workman- 
like manner,’’ but the context makes the inference doubtful. 
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altar” in Ezekiel!. Such, too, might be the measurements by 
“cubits” introduced by both into their descriptions of the waters 
of fishing. The contexts, and the purpose of these symbolic 
measurements in the two writings are, of course, very different. 
In Ezekiel, the mentions of a “thousand cubits” symbolize 
the development of the River of Life. In John, the “two 
hundred cubits,’ through which Peter and his companions 
have to pass in order to reach Jesus, perhaps suggests 
“‘repentance?.”’ 

But we have now to ask whether in correspondence to 
Ezekiel’s ‘(waters of swimming,” we find in John, later on, 
something that corresponds more closely to Jewish thought 
about “swimming” than does the bare phrase ‘‘cast himself 
into the sea” which describes Peter’s actual plunge. The only 
passage in which human “swimming” is mentioned in the 
Bible’3—the swimming of the dragon of Egypt being set 
aside—connects the action with “‘spreading out [the hands].” 
And ‘“‘spreading out” is frequently represented in the LXX by 
“stretching out.” Thus Peter’s swimming—“he cast himself 
into the sea””—which is, in effect, ‘““swam’’—prepares the way 
for the prophecy that he shall die his Master’s death: ‘“‘When 
thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch out thy hands” —that is to 
say, upon the Cross. If this is allusive, we may go on to say 
that Peter’s other previous action, “he givt his coat about 





1 See above, p. 37 foll. 

2 Jn xxi. 8 “But the other disciples came in the little boat (for 
they were not far from the land, but about two hundred cubits off) 
dragging the net [full] of fishes.” On this, see Notes 2999 (xvii) 0 
“They are ‘not far’ from Him. It is only ‘about two hundred 
cubits.’ This number of years (according to Philo on Gen. v. 2I—4 
(LXX) represents the length of the penitence of Enoch.” The 
numbers in Gen. v. 21—4 (LXX) differ from those in the Hebrew 
text. “Two” is freq. used in connection with probation, or waiting, 
see Paradosis, Index, “Two.” 

8 Is, xxv. 11 “as he that swimmeth spreadeth out [his hands] to 


swim.’ R.V. has “spread forth” in Isaiah, but Gesen. 831 gives 
“spread out.” 
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him,” is allusive also. It prepares the way for the other part 
of the prediction, ‘‘Another shall gird thee.’ That it is pre- 
dictive of crucifixion is indicated by the following words, “Now 
this he spake signifying by what manner of death he should 
glorify God,” 

If the thought of Peter “swimming” was really at the 
bottom of the tradition from which Luke as well as John 
derived the tradition of the Draught of Fishes, we are led to 
important inferences bearing on future investigation. One 
is, that Greek as well as Hebrew corruption must be reckoned 
with as a factor in the origination of divergencies. But a still 
more important one is, that sometimes, where we may have 
been disposed to regard John as simply writing poetry of his 
own imagination, he may be drawing out the meaning of early 
Christian poetic tradition, that recorded, under picturesque 
symbols, a history of spiritual fact. 

Not that we are to discard motive also as a factor. 
Motive is apparent all through this Johannine Appendix. In 
it the Evangelist appears to reveal his unwillingness to close 
his Gospel with a mere external “‘proof”—such as convinced 
Thomas—that the Saviour is living. The only real proof 
(he feels and makes us feel) is that of an inward energizing 
“love.” This it is that saves the swimming Apostle, drawing 
him—penitent, humbled, and purified—to his Master on the 
shore. This it is that gives food and strength to him, when 
saved, that he may go forth and bring salvation to others. And 
this it is also that prepares Peter’s special companion, the 





1 Jn xxi. 18—19. The Heb. of Is. xxv. 11 “spvead”’ is rendered 
seven times by LXX éxreiva, e.g. in Is. 1. 15 drav exreivynre rds xelpas, 
which is the Johannine phrase here. See Notes 2929 on the double 
meaning (1) “ stretch out the hands” in prayer to God, (2) “stretch out the 
hands,’’ literally, at the bidding of the executioner. But it should have 
been added that the Evangelist prepares the way for this play on 
words by first presenting Peter to us “stretching out the hands” 
as a swimmer, passing through the deep waters to the Saviour who 
is drawing him and his companions safe to the shore. 
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unnamed disciple, to work for his Lord. The two work for the 
Shepherd by working for His sheep in various ways, one of 
them ‘‘following,” the other “tarrying.” 

All this manifest motive, and the dramatic beauty of its 
expression, must not induce us to do the author the injustice 
of supposing that the whole story is a fiction. On the con- 
trary, whereas the Three Synoptists are incomplete or mis- 
leading, the Fourth Gospel, though perhaps mixing vision with 
fact, or substituting metaphor for fact, appears at all events to 
set before us the spiritual reality—what may be described as 
the real Calling—in closer accordance with history and in its 
correct chronological position, the Johannine view being to this 
effect :—‘‘ The original tradition taught that Peter, who had 
been called to be a fisher of men and had abandoned his task 
for a time, returned to it after the Resurrection. This 
‘returning’ was called, in Christian poetry, ‘ swimming ’—a 
swimming back through the deep waters of repentance. Coming 
after the Resurrection, it has been omitted in the extant 
Gospel of Mark. Matthew placed a version of it in the story 
of a storm, during which Christ walked on the waters. Matthew 
described Peter as attempting to come to Jesus over the water!?, 
and as in danger of sinking, if Jesus had not taken hold of 
him. But Mark, though describing the storm and the walking 
of Jesus on the water, omits all mention of Peter’s attempt. 

“Luke omits the whole narrative, even the walking of 
Jesus on the water. But he places what seems to be a version 
of it shortly after the Call of Peter in a story of the Reminding 
of Peter. Here Peter and Jesus are described as being together 
in a boat. But the context is quite different. The boat is 
filled and in danger of sinking; but it is filled with fishes, 
not with water. Luke also appears to have confused ‘Peter 
swimming’ with ‘Peter making signs.’ Neither Mark nor 
Matthew has any such story as Luke’s in any part of the 


{ 





1 Mt. xiv. 31. 
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Gospel. The right course seems to be to relate the ‘swimming,’ 
as ‘swimming,’ perhaps accepting it as a literal fact (though it 
was more probably in part or whole a vision) but at all events 
describing it in its right place, after the Resurrection, and 
giving to it a spiritual as well as a literal significance.”’ 


§ 29. Jesus “going on (or, forward)” 


Evidence has been adduced to shew that, in the Synoptic 
accounts of the Calling (or Reminding) of Peter, there have 
probably been errors of chronology as well as Greek verbal 
confusions. Luke seems to have confused the Greek for 
“swim to the shore” with the Greek for “‘ make signs of assent,” 
and in Mark or Matthew there seems some confusion between 
“cast about [a net]” and ‘‘cast about [in one’s mind]”; but 
Luke seems also to have placed much too early an account of 
a miraculous Draught of Fishes which John places much later!. 

These probabilities, if accepted as such, should induce us 
not only to investigate thoroughly and patiently other verbal 
differences between Mark-Matthew and the quasi-parallel Luke, 
especially if the language used by any of the three is rare, but 
also to bear in mind that we may have to look much further 
on, to the close of the Gospel, in order to find those differences 


explained. 
Here we have to deal with :— 
Mk i. 19 (R.V.) Mt. iv. 21 (R.V.) Lkiws g(RY,) 
And going-on a And going-on from to put-out* a little 
little further’. thence’. from the land. 








1 See above § 11 and § 28. 

2 Kal mpoBds ériyov, SS “and when he walked-on again a 
little,’ where “walk-on” = abn, the word used by Delitzsch in 
Lk. v. 3. Syr. Walton has “passed.” R.V. “further” should have 
been omitted here, or else inserted also in Mt. iv. 21, the Greek 
mpo3ds being identical. Codex D has mpocBac, but with the first c 
cancelled (d ‘‘progressus’”’). 

For notes 3 and 4 see next page. 
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The phrase ‘“‘went-forward a little” is applied by Mark- 
Matthew to Jesus again—though the Greek words differ—in 
the narrative of Gethsemane. 


Mk xiv. 35 (R.V.) Mt. xxvi. 39 (R.V.) Lk. xxii. 41 (R.V.) 


And he went-for- And he went-for- And he was part- 
ward a little’. ward a little?. ed from them about 
a stone’s cast*. 


In the latter narrative, the Lucan ‘‘about a stone’s Casta 
as a substitute for “a little” may be illustrated by 





8 Kal mpoBas éxeidev, Curet. “and when he removed thence,” 
SS “and he drew-near again and...” (which would partly agree 
with Mk (D*)), Syr. Walton “passed thence,’ b ‘‘ praecedens 
inde.” 

’Exeidev might represent an original Heb. “from them,” 7.e. from 
the people mentioned in the context, see note on Mt. xii. 15 below, 
p. 105, n. 2. 

4 SS and Walton “ put-it-out,’’ using (see Brederek’s Concordance 
p. 145) an Aramaic equiv. of the Heb. hif. of spn “90,” which 
Delitzsch has here, Jit. ‘“cause-to-go.”” The Lat. codd. vary :—a 
“producerent terra,” b “inducerent ad terram,.: «Brix: “ar terra 


reducere,’”’ Corb. “ut duceret a terra,’’ Gat. “ducere”; e has “ut 
exaltaretur a terra.” 
1 Kal mpoeAOdv pixpov..., several MSS, including D, have 
Pp HiKp Borde 


mpocehOav uxpov (d “processisset paululum’’), SS “and he (/it.) 
separated [himself] a little,” the Syr. means “take-away” and 
hence “withdraw” in various senses (Burk. “departed a little’’), 
but Syr. Walton has “accessit paululum”’ (perhaps meaning “drew 
near [to God]”’ in prayer for help), a “et progressus paulum,” Brix. 
«et cum processisset paululum.”’ Tpoépyoua in LXX, as a rendering 
of Heb., occurs only twice, and then with various readings. It = Heb. 
eas 

2 Kal mpoedOav puxpdv..., several MSS, including D, have 
mporedOav juxpdv, d@ “accedens pusillum’”’; but SS has “and he 
removed from them a little,’’ Syr. Pesh. has “and he separated 
[himself] a little’”’ (Walton, ‘‘recessit paululum’’); the Lat. codd. 
have “progressus modicum, or, pusillum.”’ 

3 Kal airés dmeomacbn am aitav wcel Aidov Bornv, SS “and he 
(Curet.+-himself) separated [himself] from them about a stone’s cast,”’ 
Latin codd. ‘“avolsus” etc. except Brix. “discessit.”’ 
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Mk xiv. 70 (R.V.) Mt. xxvi. 73 (R.V.) Lk. xxii. 59 (R.V.) 


And after a little And after a little And after the 
while again}, while’. space of about one 
hour?®, 


Luke, writing as a historian, tries to define what Mark- 
Matthew describes vaguely as “a little’ in these two passages. 
The Hebrew for “‘a very little,” “just a little” etc., is very 
often “‘as-it-were a little*.”” Perhaps this partly explains 
Luke’s use of “‘as-if”’ (i.e. “‘about”’) in both cases. In Peter’s 
Denial, he decides, partly perhaps from the Mark-Matthew 
context, and partly from other information, that the interval, 
which is clearly one of time, is ““about one hour®.’”’ In the 
narrative of Gethsemane, he first decides that the interval is 
not one of time (a quite possible meaning, “he separated him- 
self from them for a little [time]’’) but one of space. Then he 
has to consider that the interval of space must be such that 
the disciples were able to see Jesus though it was night. Homer 
says that in a night favourable to thieves “one sees as far as 











1 Kal pera puxpov mdduy, Cod. a “et post pusillum iterum,”’ 

2 Mera pixpov dé, SS and Syr. Walton Jit. “and from after a little,” 
Lat. codd. “post pusillum.”’ 

Lk. xxii. 58 has pera Bpaxd, but that is parallel to Mk xiv. 69 madw 
(Mt. xxvi. 71 om.). 

3 Lk. xxii, 58—9 combines two expressions of time, Kai pera 
Bpayd.. .xat diaordons doei Spas muds, Curet. “and after a little...and 
after one hour,’ but SS “and after a little...and it came to pass 
[in] about one hour,’ Codex a omits “little” and “hour,” and 
inserts “door,” perh. from Mk-Mt., “et egressum illum ad januam 
vidit alia et...quem paulo post cum vidisset quidam”; b “et 
iterum post pusillum...et intervallo facto horae unius” (and sim. 
Brix., Corb. and e). See Clue 127 for confusion arising from Heb. 
“hour” in Dan. iv. 19 (A.V.) “one hour,” (R.V.) “a while.” 

4 See Gesen. 590, comp. Cant. iii. 4 “I had as-tt-were a little 
passed from them and I found,” és puxpov ére mapnOov an’ avira. 

5 Note Luke’s deviation from Mark-Matthew, as to the hour ; 
he inserts (xxii. 66) “as soon as it was day” where Mk xiv. 55, 
Mt. xxvi. 59 have no such detail; and, later on (Lk. xxiii. 1) he 
omits the reference to “morning” in Mk xv. 1, Mt. XXVii I. 
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one can cast a stone,” and Eustathius, using Luke’s expression, 
says that this is ‘ 

If Luke’s expression is suggested by Homer—and in the 
““stone’s 


‘a stone’s cast.” 


Thesaurus no other instance has been alleged of the 
cast” as a recognised distance—that is an indication that we 
are in a part of his narrative likely to be influenced by Greek 
expression and poetic paraphrase. It happens that the change 
of a single letter might convert “casting [of a stone]”’ into 
‘‘a-draught-of-fishes®.” Adapting to Greek phrases the Jewish 
habit of ‘‘paronomasia,” a Christian poet of the first century 
might say, “Read not that Jesus went before the Fishermen 
disciples as if for ‘the [space of the] casting of a stone’; but 
read rather that He, the Fisherman, went before them ‘for 
the casting of the Net of the Gospel,’ which was to enclose 
the fishes of this world.” 

It must be observed that the object has been, throughout 
this section, not to explain the origin of Luke’s narrative of 
the Draught of Fishes, but to explain its position. Its origin 
might well be some metaphorical account of Peter’s repentance 
followed by his converting the “three thousand” and the 
“five thousand” in Jerusalem’. But its position would still 
require to be explained, coming as a Lucan insertion in the 
Reminding of the Fishermen which is a quasi-parallel to the 
Mark-Matthew Calling of the Fishermen. This Lucan in- 
sertion about Christ as sitting in a boat with Peter needs 





1 See Wetstein, on Lk. xxii. 41, quoting Eustathius on J/iad iii. 12, 
toogov tis T éemurdevooe. door T €mt Aaav now, Where the Scholiast says, 
“Ocov emt AiOov Bornv. 

2 That is to say, BoAHN, “casting,’’ would become BodAon (see 
Steph. Thes. ii. 319) which might mean (1) “net,” (2) “a-cast- 
of-the-net,”’ (3) “[the result of] a cast of the net,” z.e. “a draught 
of fishes.’’ In Aramaic the phrase would be (as it is in SS) “the 
casting of cephas,’’ which might lend itself to poetic developments 
taking cephas as Cephas the Apostle. 

8 Acts ii. 41, iv. 4. 
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to be considered along with Lucan omissions of similar 


incidents :— 
Mk ii. 7—9 
(7) And Jesus 


with his disciples 
withdrew to the 
seal... 


(9) And he spake 
to his disciples that a 
little boat should wait 
on him because of 
the crowd, lest they 
should throng him. 


Mt. xii.15 [iv. 24—25 | 

And Jesus _per- 
ceiving [it] withdrew 
from thence’. 


Lk. vi. 17—19 


Omits. 


Still more remarkable is the Lucan omission before the 
Parable of the Sower :— 


Mk iv, I—2 


(1) And again he 
began to teach by 
the sea side. And 
there is gathered unto 
him a very great mul- 
titude, so that he en- 
tered into a boat, and 
sat in the sea; and all 
the multitude were by 
the sea on the land. 

(2) And he taught 
them many things in 
parables.... 


Mt. xiii. I—3 

(1) On that day 
went Jesus out of the 
house, and sat by the 
sea side. 

(2) And there 
were gathered unto 
him great multitudes, 
so that he entered 
into a boat, and sat ; 
and all the multitude 
stood on the beach. 

(3) And he spake 
to them many things 
in parables... 


Lk. vili. 4 
And when a great 
multitude came to- 
gether, and they of 
every city resorted 
unto him, he spake 
by a parable. 





1 Mk iii. 7 b—8 is parall. to Mt. iv. 24—5, Tike vaya 70- 
2In Judg. xiv. 19 (A), Is. xxx. 6 (LXX) éxcidev, the Heb. 


is “from them,” 


so that Matthew’s éxeidev might imply “from those 


[mentioned in the context],”’ i.¢., as Mark says, “from the crowd,” or 
“because of the crowd.” 
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The impression left by the Lucan insertion and omissions, 
taken together, is that Luke regarded Mark as having misunder- 
stood the tradition connecting Jesus with Peter, James, and 
John, the three leading Apostles, in the Reminding of the 
Fishermen on the Lake of Gennesaret. Mark’s narrative (he 
might think) had destroyed the prominence that should have 
been given to Peter and to the promise made specially to him 
(“thou shalt*catch men”) in response to the cry of his alarmed 
conscience (‘‘fear not”’). Mark seemed to Luke (in the narrative 
of Gennesaret) to have broken the story in two by taking 
Christ’s “‘going forward a little” in the boat, with Peter, from the 
land, as though it meant ““passing onward” from calling Peter 
to call the sons of Zebedee. But that (according to Luke’s view) 
was not the case. The three fishermen were practically to- 
gether, “partners and sharers” in the work of fishing. But they 
had failed. Jesus came to their aid. First, He “went forward 
a little” in the boat with Peter in order that He might Himself 
teach the Gospel, which was, in effect, the casting of the net. 
Then, and not till then, He bade Peter go still further forward 
into the deep water, that Peter, too, might cast the net after 
the example of his Master}. 

How John’s narrative of the Draught of Fishes deviates 
from, and at the same time supplements, that of Luke—and 





* It should be added that Luke, as a stylist, may have had a 
special objection to the phrasing of Mk i. 19, Mt. iv. 21 mpoBas 
“going forward.’’ It does not occur elsewhere in N.T., except in 
Lk. i. 7, 18, ii. 36, and there it always means “advanced in years,”’ 
This is also its meaning in LXX, seven times out of ten where it 
represents a Hebrew word. It occurs twice in Hermas Vis. iv, i. 5, 
Sim. vi. 2. 5, and both times with puxpdv meaning simply “went 
on a little [further].’”’ But this, like other peculiarities of Hermas, 
may be borrowed from the vernacular Greek of Mark. The only 
instance in canon, LXX where spoaivo, applied to persons, 
does not mean “advanced in years,” is Gen. xxvi. 13 (it.) “and he 
went-on going-on” (Field “et procedebat procedendo”’), LXX 
kat mpoBaivev, al. exempl. kai émopevero mpoBaivev, where the meaning 
is “and he prospered exceedingly.” 
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perhaps other Lucan traditions—has been in part described 
above. Here we may add that if it should be ascertained 
that Luke’s “‘about a stone’s cast”” meant in the first century 
a distance of “about a hundred yards” (that is, about two 
hundred cubits)—which is antecedently a very probable esti- 
mate—we should then find one more detail in which John 
agreed, and at the same time disagreed, with Luke. Luke 
took the ‘‘stone’s cast” as a material distance not too great 
to prevent the disciples from seeing their Master who had 
separated Himself from them in order to pray. John took the 
“‘stone’s cast” as ‘‘two hundred cubits,” a spiritual distance, 
arising from the fact that the disciples had for a time separated 
themselves from their Master, and even now needed some 
further repentant experience to teach them to depend on Him, 
as their sustenance and food, in their attempts to do His work. 
“They were not far off from the land,” says John, meaning, 
the land where Jesus was waiting for them, “but [only] as it 
were a distance of two hundred cubits.” The “as-it-were” 
reproduces the ‘“‘as-if” of Luke, and the “‘not far... but [only]”” 
reproduces the “little” of Mark and Matthew. The “two 
hundred cubits” reproduces the Lucan “stone’s cast,” but adds 
(as has been shewn above) a symbolical suggestion of returning 
through repentance?. 


§ 30. ‘‘ Zebedee” 


We have now come to the first of several Marcan passages 
relating, directly or indirectly, to Zebedee or his family. Some 





1 Jn xxi. 8. 

2 Since these hypotheses about such phrases as “going on”’ and 
“a stone’s cast’”—phrases far removed from one another and 
belonging to different narratives—lead at present to no definite 
conclusion, it might have seemed well to defer them till they could 
be more fully considered in their order. But the facts here collected 
will be of use later on when the time comes for their fuller con- 
sideration. 
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of these appear to contradict the rule of Johannine Inter- 


vention. 


For example, “‘Zebedee,’’ apart from “‘son(s) of,” 


is here mentioned by Mark-Matthew, but not by Luke in his 


parallel :— 


Mk i. 19—20 (R.V.) 
(19) He saw 
James the [son] of 
Zebedee, and John 
his brother, who also 
were in the boat.... 


Mt. iv. 21—2 (R.V.) 


(21) He saw other 
two brethren, James 
the [son] of Zebedee, 
and John his brother, 
in the boat with Zeb- 


Lk. v. ro—11 (R.V.) 

(10) And so were 
also James and John, 
sons of Zebedee, 
which were partners 
with Simon.... 


(20) ...and they  edee their father,... (11) And...they 
left their father Zeb- (22) And they left all. 
edee in the boat with straightway left the 
the hired servants.... boat and their 
father.... 


Here Mark (followed by Matthew) describes Zebedee as still 
living. But, later on, he is not mentioned in any Gospel 
except in special phrases (e.g. ““the sons of Zebedee” and “‘the 
mother of Zebedee’s sons’’) such as would either imply, or 
accord with, the supposition that he was dead. 

Mark, and Mark alone, here describes Zebedee as being left 
“with the hired servants.’ Also, later on, Mark alone describes 
the two sons of Zebedee as being called by Jesus ‘‘ Boanerges” 
or “sons of thunder.” And immediately after the Crucifixion, 
Mark alone twice mentions—among the women near, or coming 
to, Christ’s tomb—‘‘Salome,”’ whom modern writers identify, 
as Origen did, with “the mother of the sons of Zebedee.” 

The most remarkable of Luke’s deviations from Mark- 
Matthew on this point relates to the petition of the sons of 
Zebedee (or their mother) to sit on Christ’s right and left hand 
in His kingdom. Christ’s answer, mentioning His cup” 
and “baptism,” might naturally be taken to predict martyrdom 








* Mk xv. 40, xvi. 1. See Origen on Mt. xxvii. 56 (Lomm. 
v. 76—8), where he refers to Mk xv. 40. 
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for the questioners!. Yet only James actually suffered death. 
Luke, possibly for this reason, omits both the petition and the 
answer?. 

On the other hand, Luke alone relates that “‘a village of 
the Samaritans” rejected Jesus, and “when his disciples, 
James and John, saw [it],’”’ they said, “Lord, wilt thou that we 
bid fire to come down from heaven and consume them®?” 
Somewhat similar to this in tone is a passage peculiar to Mark 
and Luke—the only passage in the Gospels* where “‘ John,” 
used absolutely and without a contextual “‘James,’’ means 
anything but “John the Baptist.” It says that, while the 
doctrine of “‘receiving” a “little child” was being taught by 
Jesus, “‘ John said unto him, Master, we saw one casting out 
devils in thy name; and we forbade him, because he followeth 
not with us°®.”’ 

The impression that would be left by these Marcan passages 
on Greeks—and probably the impression left on most modern 
readers—is that the sons of Zebedee were called “sons of 
thunder” because of a certain masterful or tempestuous 
element in their characters. They seem to resemble Elijah, 
who was rebuked by the vision that culminated in the still 
small voice*. This impression is confirmed by the Lucan 
tradition above quoted concerning Samaria. It will be shewn 
that the Fourth Gospel apparently differs from this. But 
before considering the Johannine view, we must discuss the 
words, peculiar to Mark in the present passage, saying that 
Zebedee was left by his sons “with the hired servants.” Un- 
important in themselves, the words acquire importance from 











1 Mk x. 35—40, Mt. xx. 20—3. 

2 See Notes 2935 foll. controverting “The modern hypothesis 
of the early death of John the son of Zebedee.”’ 

3 Lk. ix. 54. 

4 Jni. 42, xxi. 15—17 ‘Simon son of John” ought perhaps to be 
mentioned as exceptions. 

5 Mk ix, 38, Lk. ix. 49. OE Ue ob. es 
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the fact that they must affect our views of the origin of Marcan 
traditions in general, as well as our views of the motives of 
Matthew and Luke in rejecting this particular tradition. 


§ 31. “With the hired servants” 


If the sons of Zebedee ‘‘left him in the boat,” in the midst 
of his work, alone, they might be blamed by some as undutiful. 
If they left him “‘with the hired servants” the blame is avoided, 
or softened. Why then should Matthew omit this detail? 
That he does omit it indicates either that he was ignorant of 
its existence, or that he rejected it?. 

If Matthew rejected it, we may suppose that he rejected it 
as an early gloss, and if it was a gloss based on prophecy, the 
prophecy to which we should look as a source would be the one 
alleged in the parallel Matthew to have been fulfilled by Jesus 
about this time: ‘‘He came and dwelt in Capernaum which 
is by the sea, in the borders of Zebulon and Naphtali. ..that 
it might be fulfilled...‘ The land of Zebulon and the land of 
Naphtali, Galilee of the Gentiles...*.’” This is Matthew’s 
preface to the Call of the Fishermen. Two of them, namely, 
Peter and Andrew, lived in Capernaum, which is in “the 
land of Naphtali.” This fulfils “Naphtali,” but what fulfils 
“Zebulon” ? Jerome’s reply—in commenting on this prophecy 


1 Mk i. 20 “And they left their father Zebedee in the boat with 
the hived servants (wera tov piocOwray), and went after him,” 
Mt. iv. 22 “And they straightway left the boat and their father, 
and followed him.” 

For other explanations of the clause see pp. 138—40. The 
one given in this section appears to me improbable, taken by itself, 
but not improbable if taken with other traditions which (p. 140, 
n. 1) shew “navy” and “servants” in parallel passages of O.T. 

2 Pseudo-Jerome implies that the “hired-servants (mercenarii)”’ 
as well as the “net” and the “boat,” and the “father” himself, 
are all evil (‘‘navem pristinae conversationis,”’ “Adam, qui genitor 
est noster secundum carnem”’ etc.). Muicdwrds is mostly used in a 
bad sense. 

3 Mt. iv. 13—1I5. 


» 
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of Isaiah—is derived from the Psalms: ‘‘The princes of Zebulon 
and the princes of Naphtali, their leaders.”” He adds ‘‘ Because 
in these tribes were the villages [coming] from which our 
‘leaders,’ the Apostles, became-believers!.” That Jerome 
followed a much earlier tradition is shewn by a fragment 
of Irenaeus, which—after saying that Christ was prefigured in 
Joseph, descended from Levi and Judah, and acknowledged 
by Simeon in the Temple—adds “Through Zebulon He was 
believed on among the Gentiles, as says the prophet, ‘the land 
of Zebulon’; and through Benjamin, [that is] Paul, His glory 
was proclaimed and carried into all the world?.”’ 

In the early Galilaean Church we may reasonably suppose 
that there would be a tendency to emphasize any circum- 
stances that seemed to bring out a coincidence between the 
Galilaean Calling and the prophecy of Isaiah about Galilee. 
In particular, there would be a desire to indicate a con- 
nection with “Zebulon,” since it was not in itself obvious, 
Zebulon not being known to be the residence of any of 
the Apostles. Now James and John are not introduced as 
Peter is, simply by their names*. They are called “sons of 
Zebedee.” “Zebedee” is an O.T. name derived from zébad 
“endow,” zebed “‘endowment.” The noun and the verb occur 
only once in the Bible, ‘‘God hath endowed (zébad) me with 
a good endowment; now will my husband dwell (zdbal) with 
me...and she called his name Zebulun*.”’ The reader will 
perceive here the play on the roots of the words “Zebedee” 
and “Zebulon.” But, further, the preceding context in 
Genesis describes the birth and naming of “‘Issachar,’’ which 





1 Jerome on Is. ix. 1, quoting Ps. Ixviii. 27. 

2 Tren. Fragm. Grabe pp. 469—70, Clark vol. ii. p. 168, No. 17. 
Irenaeus might have included (Lk. ii. 36) “the tribe of Asher.” 

8 One reason for this would be that “John,” by itself, at this 
stage, would naturally mean “John the Baptist.” 

4 Gen. xxx. 20. Jer. Targ. retains zdbad and zebed. See Gesen. 
256a which quotes 2 Chr. xxiv. 26 “Zabad”’ (elsewhere Jozacar 
2 K. xii. 21), LXX Zabel, Zabeth, Zabath. 
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name means either “a man of hire,” or “there is hire.” Jewish 
traditions recognise a very close connection between Zebulon 
and Issachar. The Song of Moses says “Rejoice, Zebulon, in 
thy going out, and Issachar, in thy tents,’: and the Midrash on 
Genesis, alluding to this juxtaposition, says “There is hire in 
the tents of Zebulon.” 

Thus we find, in the first Biblical mention of ‘‘ Zebulon,” a 
connection between that name and other names or words that 
suggest the name of “Zebedee” and the thought of “hire,” 
and this in a context describing the origin of the tribes of 
Galilee2?. When these facts are combined with Matthew’s 
emphatic statement that the action of Jesus fulfilled a prophecy 
about “Zebulon,” ‘‘Naphtali,’ and ‘Galilee,’ it becomes 
more easy for us to realise that an early Jewish tradition may 
have added to “Zebulon” some such phrase as “along with 
Issachar,’ and that this was taken to mean “along with the 
men-of-hire, or hirelings.” 

If we accept this as a working hypothesis, it is creditable 
to Matthew that he rejected it because he knew it did not 
belong to the original Tradition of Mark. It is also less dis- 
creditable to the Marcan editor to suppose that he inserted it 
because he found it in existence, and because it seemed a 
probable extraneous explanation, than to suppose that he 
invented it for the purpose of shewing that the sons of Zebedee 
were not so undutiful as at first sight appeared. 





1 Midr. on Gen. xxx. 18—20, quoting Deut. xxxiil. 18. 

2 Gen. xxx. 8—20 Naphtali, Gad, Asher, Issachar, Zebulun. 

3 Comp. r Chr. xii. 32 “ And of the sons of Issachar, men that had 
understanding of the times, to know what Israel ought to do...’’ and 
note Rashi’s application of this to Judg. v. 14—15 “Out of Zebulun 
they that handle the marshal’s staff ; and the princes of Issachar 
were with Deborah; as was Issachar, so was Barak....”’ Rashi 
says that the princes of Issachar “were continually with Deborah 
to teach statutes and judgment in Israel.” Thus apparently he 
would explain the silence about Issachar previously, when Barak 
is bidden by Deborah to summon Naphtali and Zebulon to the 
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§ 32. “Sons of Zebedee,” in John 


Zebedee, by himself, is nowhere mentioned in the Fourth 
Gospel. The sons of Zebedee are mentioned once, at its 
conclusion: “There were together Simon Peter, and Thomas 
(called Didymus), and Nathanael (from Cana of Galilee), and 
the [sons] of Zebedee, and others of his disciples, two [in 
number]?.’’ At first sight, therefore, it seems hardly worth 
while to say anything about “‘‘sons of Zebedee’ in John” 
except to call attention to this single mention, this unemphatic 
abbreviation? (as it were, ‘‘the Zebedaeans,”’ not “‘the sons of 





war (Judg. iv. 6, 10). Someone might ask why this tribe had not 
been mentioned before and might infer that it did not actively help 
Barak. Rashi replies by quoting “and [as] Issachar so Barak,”’ 
which he renders “and the rest of the tribe of Issachar was also 
with Barak, ready to fulfil all his behests.’’ So here, an early Gali- 
laean tradition applying to the rise of the Church the prophecy of 
Isaiah concerning Galilee, Zebulon, and Naphtali, may have added 
that these were “also with Issachar.’’ And this might suggest, later 
on, Mark’s clause about “hired servants.”’ 

The passage in Chronicles above quoted gives to the tribe 
of Issachar a special and non-military character, and indicates that 
in any traditions of Galilaean Christians about the rise of the Gospel 
among the northern tribes of Galilee some reference to Issachar 
would seem appropriate. In some sense it was “a gathering of the 
clans,” like that under Deborah and Barak, and a Galilaean might 
say, “ Where Zebulun finds mention, Issachar should .be mentioned 
as well.” 

It might be supposed that, in view of the permanent captivity 
of the ten tribes, Jews could no longer regard themselves in Galilee 
as representing Zebulon and Naphtali and the rest. But comp. 
Test. XII Patr. Joseph xix. 4 (Arm.) “there gathered to them”— 
z.e. to the “three harts’”’ previously mentioned—“the nine harts, 
and they became as twelve sheep,’’ and the Editor’s comment “ As 
our author addresses the Twelve Tribes in his twelve Testaments, it 
is to be presumed that he regarded them as all actually present 
in Palestine.’”’ And comp. Lk. ii. 36 ‘‘ of the tribe of Asher.”’ 

Sopa xt) 2: 

2 The abbreviated phrase “the [son] of” is not used by the 
Synoptists with “Zebedee,” without “James,” or “ John,” or both. 
In Mk x. 35, Mt. xx. 20, xxvi. 37, xxvii. 56, Lk. v. Io, vioi is inserted. 
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Zebedee”) and to add, “The Synoptists give great prominence 
to the sons of Zebedee, John gives them but one unobtrusive 
mention.” : 

But it will be found, on close examination, that, without 
this unobtrusive phrase, we should miss much of the Evan- 
gelist’s meaning. We should not even know that he wrote in 
the name of John the son of Zebedee?. 

It will also be found that this unobtrusiveness—which we 
may call Zebedaean self-suppression if we suppose the writer 
to be identifying himself with a son of Zebedee—begins from 
the moment when Jesus is described as attracting followers. 
The same passage that relates how two disciples of the Baptist 
“followed Jesus,” adds that “one of the two...was Andrew, 
Simon Peter’s brother,’ but suppresses the name of the other. 
The writer proceeds ‘He [?.e. Andrew] findeth first his own 
brother Simon2.” What does “first” mean? Does it mean 
that “‘ first’ —that is, in the first place—Andrew found jus own 
brother, Peter, and secondly the unnamed disciple found his 
own brother? We are not told this, either here or anywhere ; 
but, if we look onward, we shall see that it cannot well mean 
anything else. It is gradually revealed to us that there is, 
among the disciples, one, unnamed, whom “Jesus loved.” 
He is mentioned as present on various occasions with other 
disciples. From these, one by one, as they come before us 
and are mentioned by name, we gradually learn to distinguish 
him. 

The last mention of this specially loved disciple shews that 
he was in the above-mentioned group of seven : “Peter, turning 





1 For the stages of evidence through which this conclusion is 
reached, and for its dependence on Jn xxi. 2, see Son 3374 c, 
3460 a—i. 

2 Jn i. go—41. It has been suggested that for mpérov “igst 
(% mparos) we should read mpot “in the morning,’’ comp. codd. 
b and e. But the temptation to alter mpérov (or mpéros) to mpat 
would be so great that the slight evidence for the latter may be 
fairly put aside as insufficient. 
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about, seeth the disciple whom Jesus loved, following!.”” Hence 
he must have been either (1) one of “the [sons] of Zebedee” 
or else (2) one of “others of the disciples two [in number].’’ 
Logically, we have no definite reason for rejecting the latter 
alternative, but we are made to feel that the Evangelist intends 
us to reject it. It follows that he was either James or John 
the son of Zebedee. But he could not have been James because 
the context goes on to imply that his life would be prolonged, 
whereas James is described in the Acts as having been executed 
by Herod Agrippa in the days of Claudius. Thus by a series 
of exclusions, and silences, and ambiguous utterances, we are 
led to infer that this disciple whom Jesus loved was John the 
son of Zebedee. Peter, when bidden by Jesus to ‘‘follow” 
Him, saw this disciple also “following,” and, when he asked 
“What shall this man do ?” received the reply “If I will that 
he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?”” Then the Gospel 
adds ‘‘This is the disciple that beareth witness of these things 
and wrote these things: and we know that his witness is 
true*.” 

Comparing the Synoptic with the Johannine aspect—taken 
as a whole, omissions as well as insertions—we perceive that 
while the former, in a Calling, or Reminding, names the sons of 
Zebedee, James and John, at the beginning, when Jesus, their 





by ea, 7X0p 

2 See Son 3460 g—h “No sufficient data are given...till the end 
of the gospel (see xxi. 2, 7, 20, 23). Even then, the problem needs 
patience. To this day, some critics doubt as to the solution.”’ 

In theory, the beloved disciple might be any one of the Twelve 
not named by John, such as Matthew the Publican. But in faci we 
are made to feel that, with the addition of Thomas the Doubter, the 
six disciples who are united at the beginning are here united at the 
end—Andrew, Peter, Philip, Nathanael, the sons of Zebedee. Then 
they were called. Now they are confirmed. To suppose that any 
one of these first six disciples could be here left out is—we are made 
to feel—to suppose what was not spiritually possible. Comp. p. 28, 
ny, 2. 

[nn xxi. 20—24. 
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Lord, first came preaching the Gospel by the shore of Gen- 
nesaret, and preparing them to preach it, the latter mentions 
the Zebedaean pair nowhere but at the end (though implying 
their presence at the beginning). They are by the same shore 
indeed, and they are being prepared to preach the same Gospel, 
and to follow the same Lord; but there is this difference, that 
they are now to receive from the Lo.d that food which is to 
give them a vital knowledge of what they had not known 
before, the nature of the way on which they are to “follow ’”’— 
that is, the Way of the Cross. 

The Marcan tradition, rejected by Matthew and ‘Luke, that 
the pair were called “sons of thunder,’ whatever may have 
been its origin and meaning, was almost certain to be mis- 
interpreted in the West!. And the Mark-Matthew tradition, 
that the two brothers asked to sit next to Jesus in the Kingdom, 
not only represented the pair as coveting supremacy, but also 
assigned to Jesus words implying that both the brothers would 
drink the same “cup” of martyrdom as Jesus Himself was 
to drink. Luke rejects this. John, in the narrative con- 
taining his only mention of “the sons of Zebedee,” seems to 
say, or to imply, that, whatever may have been their errors 
before Christ’s death, they had learned their lesson now, and 
that in different aspects, yet treading the same path, the two 
brothers unobtrusively “followed” Jesus on the way of the 
Cross. The one, James, he does not mention. All Christians 
knew that he was the first of the Apostles to die for the Lord. 
‘The other, John, was the last of all the Apostles to die, and 
did not die technically as a ‘‘martyr,”’ 7.e. as a “ witness [through 
violent death].’’ Yet he was, in the spiritual sense, a martyr, 
being a “witness” to the Lord :—‘This is the disciple that 
beareth-witness of these things?.”’ 

In consistency with this Zebedaean self-suppression, James 





1 See Notes 2969—17. 
O Psboveoly 22k 
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the son of Zebedee is absolutely mute throughout the Gospel}. 
And the only words that John the son of Zebedee utters by 
himself, and of himself, are ‘It is the Lord,’’ whom he is the 
first to perceive on the shore of Tiberias?. This cannot be 
said to contradict, though it contrasts with, the ‘Synoptic 
aspect of the two brothers. Nor is there anything manifestly 
incompatible with the earlier Gospels in the frequently conveyed 
suggestion that John was “‘the disciple whom Jesus loved.” 


§ 33. “Salome,” in Mark 


We cannot conveniently pass from the discussion of ‘“‘the 
sons of Zebedee” without some notice of their mother, whose 
name appears to have been Salome, if we may trust the 


parallelism in :— 


Mk xy. 40—1 

(40) And there 
were also women be- 
holding from afar: 
among whom [were] 
both Mary Magda- 
lene, and Mary the 
mother of James the 
less, and of Joses, 
and Salome; 

(41) Who, when 
he was in Galilee, 
followed him, and 
ministered unto him; 
and many other 
women which came 
up with him unto 
Jerusalem. 





1 So, it may be said, are Matthew, Bartholomew, etc. 


Mt. xxvil. 55—6 
(55) And many 
women were there 
beholding from afar, 
which had followed 
Jesus from Galilee, 
ministering unto him: 
(56) Among whom 
was Mary Magdalene, 
and Mary the mother 
of James and Joses, 
and the mother of 
the sons of Zebedee. 


Lk. xxii. 49 

And all his ac- 
quaintance, and the 
women that followed 
with him from Gali- 
lee, stood afar off, 
seeing these things. 





But 


they are not brought on the stage, or mentioned in the Fourth 


Gospel. 


consequently brought on the stage. 


2) Dex 7s 
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In John, a corresponding passage, but not mentioning 
“far off,” says “But there were standing by the cross of Jesus 
his mother, and his mother’s sister, Mary the [wife] of Clopas, 
and Mary Magdalene.” John adds “When Jesus therefore 
saw his mother, and the disciple standing by, whom he loved, 
he saith unto his mother, Woman, see, thy son?!” This, with 
the following context, is absent in the Synoptists. And the 
question seems to arise, “Were all the Synoptists ignorant 
of this historical utterance of Jesus and of its historical con- 
sequence, or has John derived it from some non-historical 
source ?” 

The full discussion of the Marcan “Salome” must be deferred 
till it claims our attention in its proper place. But here the 
following reasons may be given for thinking that Mark has 
preserved an ancient and obscure Galilaean tradition which 
John has attempted to explain. In the Talmuds and Midrash, 
‘«Salom(e)” occurs as the name of the wife of R. Eliezer. But 
there is attached to it “Imma” or “Emma.” This, as a rule, 
means ‘“‘the mother,” or “mother” (corresponding to Abba 
“father” or “the father”). But when added to “Salome” 
it is treated by modern Hebraists, though by some doubtfully, 
as part of her name: “Mother (or Imma, Emma) Salome, 
wife of R. Eliezer, sister of Rabban Gamaliel®.”’” It occurs 
several times in the Talmuds thus. But the Midrash, instead 
of “R. Eliezer said to Imma Salome his wife,” takes “Imma” 
as “the mother” and “Salome” as “peace,” thus: “said to 
the mother, Peace*.”” Although these are much later traditions 





thou ?” but this is with Andrew, of whom he is the unnamed com- 
panion. He also says (Jn xiii. 25) “Lord, who is it ?” but this is 
but a repetition of words suggested to him by Peter (ib. 24). 

1 Jn xix. 25. 2) |p xix, 26. 

8 So Levy i. 92), referring to j. Git. i. 43 b, Sabb. 116 a—2, j. Shebr. 
vi. 36. But Goldschmidt and Schwab (vol. ii. 378) give “Imma’ 
without query as a proper name. 

4 So Wiinsche p. 134 in Lev. vy. (on Lev. xvi. 1). It connects 
“wife” with what follows. 
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than our Gospels, yet they shew possibilities of confusion 
connected with this particular name, when used with the 
word “mother.” Moreover, both for Jews and for Greeks 
(especially if they happened to know something of the history 
of the Herods) there were associations that might induce the 
later Evangelists to omit the name used by Mark. One Salome 
was a sister of Herod. Another was a daughter of Herodias. 
A name thus associated with the Herodian family might be 
offensive to Christians. We also know that in very early times 
startling utterances of Jesus were connected by heretics with 
Salome. These things may have contributed to bring the use 
of the name into disrepute?. 

This being the case, it would be natural for Matthew and 
Luke to avoid the name. One way of doing this was obvious. 
It was agreed that the Marcan Salome was the mother of the 
sons of Zebedee. Then why not say “the mother of the sons 
of Zebedee” ? Matthew at all events uses this appellation 
both here and on a previous occasion?. Or again, if, as was 
said by many, she was also the sister of the Mother of the 
Lord, she might be called ‘“‘His Mother’s sister.’’ John uses 
this appellation, and apparently, as quoted above, applies it 
to Salome. This would explain the three variations in the 
nomenclature of one of the women mentioned as beholding the 
crucifixion :—(1) ‘‘Salome” (in Mark), (2) “mother of the sons 
of Zebedee” (in Matthew), (3) “his (¢.e. Christ’s) mother’s 
sister” (in John). 

But further, the name ‘‘Salome,” in Hebrew, might be 
regarded, either literally or allusively, as shel-imma, i.e. 





1 Comp. Anc. Hom. Clem. Rom. § 12 “The Lord being questioned 
by some-one (rwos),’’ where Lightfoot adds “By Salome,’ and 
shews that Salome’s question was reported in the Gospel of the 
Egyptians. 

2 See Mk x. 35 “And there come near unto him James and 
John, the sons of Zebedee,”’ parall. to Mt. xx. 20 “Then came to him 
the mother of the sons of Zebedee with her sons.” 
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‘belonging to the Mother?.”’ It would be noted that it did not 
occur in any Gospel till the Crucifixion, but that it was there 
used by Mark where ‘‘mother of the sons of Zebedee” was 
used by Matthew. The inference would follow that “a son of 
Zebedee” was also ‘‘a son of Salome,” which meant, in effect 
“a son of one belonging to the Mother of the Lord.” But 
this, in Hebrew, might be practically indistinguishable from 
““a son belonging to the Mother of the Lord.” From a state- 
ment that this name was for the first time given in the Gospels 
when Jesus was described as hanging on the Cross, there might 
be no very violent transition to a statement that the name, 
in effect, was actually given by Jesus Himself at that moment 
to “a son of Zebedee” to whom He entrusted His Mother?. 

Amid much that appears doubtful and obscure in connection 
with this Marcan name, this at least appears to be fairly clear— 
that John adds something to what Matthew tells us indirectly 
about the Marcan Salome, about whom, whether directly or 
indirectly, Luke tells us nothing. 


§ 34. “Sons of peace” 


The suggested tradition about a ‘“‘son of Salome” as being 
also appointed to be ‘‘son belonging to my mother (Shelimme)” 
leads us to think of a much more obvious play on the name. 
“Shal6m”’ means ‘‘peace,” and “Salome” would mean ‘‘my 
peace.” That Jesus, teaching in the midst of the Twelve, and 
speaking of the Gospel of Peace, would sometimes play on 
the appropriateness of “the sons of Salome” for ‘‘the Gospel 
of Shalém,” would be all the more probable if He had ‘‘sons of 
Salome”’ in that small circle. Luke says that Jesus bade His 
missionaries, when preaching that Gospel, to say, on entering 
a house, ‘Peace [Shal6m] be unto this house!” According 





1 See above, p. 118, for the connection of Shalom, i.e. Salome, 
with Imma or Emma, i.e. Mother. 


2 Jn vii. 5 “even his brethren did not believe on him” accords 
with the Johannine tradition about Mary’s adopted son. 
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to Matthew’s parallel, Jesus added “And if the house be worthy, 
your peace shall light upon it.” But Luke almost certainly 
approaches more closely to the original thus, “And if @ son 
of peace [Shalém] be there.” 

In the Johannine account of the Last Supper Jesus is repre- 
sented as applying to Judas the quotation “he that eateth my 
bread2”’; but Origen adds the context, which is, both in Greek 
and in Hebrew, ‘‘the man of my peace (Shaldmé).’’ And the 
context in the Gospel suggests an antithesis, between Christ’s 
false and pretended “‘son of peace’’ who was to betray Him, 
and Christ’s true ‘son of peace” who was “at the table, reclining 
in Jesus’ bosom, one of his disciples, whom Jesus loved.” The 
first Johannine actual mention of “peace” does not occur till 
a little later, but this Eucharistic scene indicates what it is 
that Judas rejects and the son of Salome receives. It is the 
inexpressible influence of the Love of Christ. It cannot make 
its way into the heart of one given over to self. But it comes 
freely, as to its home, into the heart of one whose love for Jesus 
is such that it may be described rather as the Lord’s gift or 
grace given to the disciple, than as the offering given by the 
disciple to the Lord. 

The Johannine tradition that Jesus commended His own 
mother to the son of Salome in the words “See, thy mother,” 
is not likely to have been based on a mere misinterpretation of 
any passage of Mark*. The Gospel adds “And from that hour 
the disciple took her unto his own [home].”” This would 





1 Lk. x. 5—6, Mt. x. 12—13. Comp. Deut. xxv. 2 (Heb. lit.) 
“q@ son of stripes,’ and 1 S, xxvi. 16, 2 S. xii. 5 (Heb. lit.) “a son of 
death,’’ where either the LXX, or Sym.,has “worthy.” This 
suggests that in Mt. v. 9 “ Blessed are the peacemakers,” the original 
was “sons of Shalém,” and not, as SS, “ workers,” Delitzsch “ pur- 
suers,’”’ of Shalom. 

2 Jn xiii. 18, quoting Ps. xli. 9. See Origen, Comm. Joann. 
xxxii. 8 (Lomm. ii. 419—21). 

3 Jn xiii. 23. 

4 See below, p. 470 foll., on Mk iii. 34. 
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hardly have been stated if it were not the fact that John did 
henceforth regard Mary the Lord’s mother as his own. And 
it is conceivable—some might say natural—that while the 
crucifixion was going on, the penitent and remorseful disciple, 
who, with the rest of the Twelve, had fled from his Master for 
the time, received some vision, or some germs of a vision, in 
which this adoption of the Lord’s Mother was enjoined on him 
by the Lord Himself?. 

Summing up, we may say that although the Fourth Evan- 
gelist nowhere intervenes verbally to tell us that “ Boanerges” 
was not in the Western sense, ‘‘sons of thunder,’ or that 


ce oy 


“Salome” meant ‘peace,’ or to vindicate the character of 
“the sons of Zebedee,’’ as meaning sons of “dowry,” yet he 
does succeed in conveying to us, from the beginning of the 
book of his Gospel, that the book was written by, or in the 
name of, a genuine “‘son of Salome,” a genuine ‘“‘son of 
peace’’—one who feels a deep ultimate peace and concord 
between the visible and the invisible, feeling at home in heaven 


with the Eternal Son, but at home also on earth with the 





* It must of course be admitted that the Fourth Gospel does 
not relate any abandonment of Jesus by the disciples at the moment 
of the arrest. But compare the vision in the Acts of John § 12 
“The Lord went forth [to trial and death] and we, like people 
led astray, or like people that have snatched a moment’s slumber 
[and then awakened], fled each his own way. Then I for my part, 
having seen Him [on the Cross] did not even abide by the place of 
His passion (¢y@ pév ovv adirov idov, otdé mporéuewa adtod T@® mde) 
but fled to the Mount of Olives, weeping over that which had come 
to pass. And when He was hanged on the Bush of the Cross, at 
the sixth hour of the day, there came darkness over all the earth. 
And our Lord stood in the midst of the cave and lighted it up and 
said, ‘John, unto the multitude down below in Jerusalem I am 
being crucified and pierced with lances and reeds, and gall and 
vinegar is given me to drink: but unto thee I am speaking, and 
that which I am speaking do thou hear. It was I that put it into 
thy heart to come up into this mountain, that thou mightest hear 
matters needful to be learned by disciple from teacher and by man 
from God.’’’ See p. 473. 
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incarnate Son whose mother, Mary, had been commended to 
him as his own. A homely and domestic scene—a home 
dependent on ‘‘love’’—seems to be his view of the life to come: 
“Tf a man love me he will keep my word and my Father will 
love him; and we will come unto him and make our abiding 
with him!.” 

Somewhat similarly, in a primitive way, Leah says in 
Genesis about the “dower”—which she calls Zebed and which 
she connects with Zebulon—God hath dowered me with a 
good dowry, now will my husband dwell with me*.” The 
“dwelling,” ‘‘abiding,” or “‘tabernacling,” of the Lord with 
Man—this, and nothing else, is the Gospel of Peace. “Where 
abidest thou?” is the first question put to Jesus by the un- 
named Evangelist. It is ‘“‘abiding’’—not “teaching ’—that 
makes him and Andrew converts: “They came, therefore, 
and they saw where he abode, and they abode with him®.” 
That is all that the son of Salome tells us expressly about the 
nature of his conversion. 

This sense of unity between the home in heaven and the 
home on earth pervades the Fourth Gospel. It is manifest 
through the whole of the introductory Prologue, which closes 
with a mention of the invisible God in heaven as being declared 
on earth by the Only-begotten, who is “in the bosom of the 
Father4.” It is manifest in Christ’s introductory calling of 
apostles or disciples, which concludes with a promise that they 
shall see the heaven opened, and “‘the angels of God ascending” 
— ascending” from earth before they “descend” from heaven 
—upon the Son of man®.” It is manifest in Christ’s intro- 
ductory miracle, or “sign,” wrought in a homely circle at 
Cana, where Christ’s mother is one of the guests, and where, 
through her friendly intercession, the host is spared the shame 
of saying what she says to her Son, quietly between them- 
selves, ‘‘They have no wine®.” 





1 Jn xiv. 23. 2 Gen. xxx. 20. 3 Jn i. 38—9. 
4 jn, 19; & jnri. 51. OW fenitte. Siu 
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From the water and the wine that are Christ’s sign at 
Cana the transition is great indeed to the water and the blood 
that are Christ’s sign on the Cross. But it may be taken as 
certain that we are intended by the Evangelist to connect 
the two. The water becoming wine, at the feast or “joy?” 
at Cana, represents a prediction of the ‘‘joy” that is in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth and is redeemed. The water 
and the blood, the Passion at Golgotha, represent the fulfilment 
of that prediction, and the bringing into the world of the new 
Love—the Love that redeems. Thus Jesus died, says the 
Epistle to the Colossians, “‘having made-peace through the blood 
of his cross,” and again ‘‘ Ye that once were far off are made 
nigh im the blood of Christ ; for he is our peace....””’ To see this) 
vision of the redemptive stream of Peace was not given to all. 
No Gospel but the Fourth records it. And the Fourth records 
the ‘‘seeing”’ of it as if it were a vision, and the “ witnessing”’ 
of it as if it were the duty of the seer :—“‘ And he that hath seen 
hath borne witness, and his witness is true; and he knoweth 
that he saith true that ye also may believe®.’”” To see it was 
appropriate for the son of Salome—by birth ‘‘a son of Peace,” 
and by adoption the son of that Mary who had long ago called 
forth from Jesus the response about His “ hour”—regarded as 
coming, though “‘not yet”—in answer to her indirect petition 
“They have no wine?.” 


§ 35. “And straightway he called them5” 


Returning to our immediate subject, the Calling of the 
Fishermen, we note a slight contextual difference between 





1 For “joy” meaning “feast,” see Son 3492c, 3583 (viii). 

2 Col. i. 20, Eph. ii. 13—14. 

3 Jn xix. 35. See-Joh. Gr. 2383—4. 

4 Jn ii. 3—4. 

° Mk i. 20 “And straightway he called them, and they left...,” 
Mt. iv. 21—2 “And he called them, and they straightway left....” 
“Call” is kadéw, here and throughout this section. 
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Mark and Matthew. The latter, by transposing “straightway” 
(“and they straightway left”) seems to say: “I do not feel 
sure that the act itself, the calling of James and John, followed 
‘ straightway’ that of Simon and Andrew. It is safer to say 
that ‘they themselves followed straightway’ i.e. without delaying. 
For the same reason, instead of saying, with Mark, that Jesus 
‘went on a little, I have said that He ‘went on from thence.’ 
There may have been some interval between the two events, 
an interval both of place and of time.” 

Antecedently, there is something to be said, either for 
Matthew’s view that there was perhaps a considerable interval, 
or for the view (which might be called the Lucan view but 
for the fact that Luke is probably describing a Reminding and 
not the Calling) that there was no interval at all. Mark’s 
view is intermediate, and presents some difficulty if it obliges 
us to suppose that, when Jesus had uttered those impressive 
words to Peter and Andrew, He walked on, for a hundred 
yards or so, and then, after a few minutes’ interval, repeated 
them to the sons of Zebedee. 

John describes no Calling or Reminding by the sea of 
Galilee or Tiberias till he comes to the period after the Resur- 
rection. But he mentions what amounts to a first Calling of 
the four fishermen, as occurring earlier even than the Synoptic 
Calling. This was not by the sea, but in the place where Jesus 
was abiding, beyond Jordan, where the Baptist was baptizing. 
According to John—though he veils the facts in enigmatic 
expression, not made clear till the reader reaches the end of 
the Gospel—Andrew and his unnamed companion, John, were 
not so much “called” by Jesus as rather callers to Jesus, 
callers for guidance, addressing Him as “ Rabbi,” and asking 
‘Where abidest thou?” Then it is said that Andrew—who 
was introduced as “Simon Peter’s brother’”—‘‘findeth first 
his own brother Simon” and “brought him unto Jesus.” It 
is at this point that John introduces the first of the only two 
Johannine instances of the word “call.” “Jesus looked upon 
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him [i.e. Simon] and said, Thou art Simon, son of John; thou 
shalt be called Cephas (which is by interpretation Stone 
(Petros))*.” 

In this immediate explanation of the surname in “Simon 
Peter” there is a superiority to Luke’s unexplained intro- 
duction of the surname for the first time thus: ‘‘But Simon 
Peter, when he saw it [t.e. the draught of fishes], fell down at 
Jesus’ knees, saying, Depart from me; for I am a sinful man, 
O Lord2.” In preceding verses, as well as in the preceding 
chapter, Luke repeatedly called the fisherman ‘“Simon?.”’ 
Yet now, in the very sentence that describes him as falling 
down in alarm at his sins, Luke calls him ‘‘Simon Peter,” that 
is, “Simon [strong as] stone”! Then “Peter” is dropped till 
the Naming of the Apostlest. The Lucan narrative goes on 
to tell us who were ‘“‘Simon’s partners” and what Jesus “‘said 
unto Simon.” 

John might naturally be expected to correct what might 
appear to him a dislocation in Luke. But there is reason to 
suppose that he found also in Matthew a deviation from Mark 
that seemed to him to demand correction. For Matthew not 
only describes Simon here as ‘Simon who is [now] called 








De as ie Lk. v. 8. 

3 Lk. iv. 38 (bis) “into the house of Simon,” rep. v. 3, 4, 5, 
10 (bis). Mark’s first mention of “Peter” is in the Naming of the 
Apostles (Mk iii. 16) éréOnxev dvopa TO Zivwvi Térpov. Matthew calls 
him Peter at the moment when Jesus first sees him, by the sea of 
Galilee, but tells the reader that he is anticipating, (iv. 18) Siueva roy 
heydpuevov Iérpor, “Simon who ts [now] called Peter.”” But even in the 
parallel to the Marcan Naming of the Apostles, Matthew omits the 
act of naming, and repeats “Simon who is [now] called Peter” (x. 2) 
mpatos Sipav 6 eydpevos Iérpos. This might give the impression 
that Simon was not called Peter for the first time by Jesus until 
the Confession followed by the blessing in Mt. xvi. 18 “and I say 
unto thee that thou art Peter...’’ But, if Mark is right, the meaning 
of “thou art Peter,’’ in Matthew, would seem to be “thou art Peter 
indeed,” i.e. “true to the name of Peter which I formerly bestowed on 
thee.” 

4 Lk. vi. 14 Siva ov kal avdpacer Iérpov. 
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Peter,’’ but also later on, where Mark says that Jesus “gave 
Simon the name of Peter,’ Matthew still has “First, Simon, 
who is [now] called Peter’’—making no mention of the act of 
naming. Indeed there is no mention of the act at all in 
Matthew, unless we can suppose that he dramatizes it in a 
passage peculiar to his Gospel, recording the blessing that 
follows Peter’s Confession, ‘‘Blessed art thou, Simon Bar 
Jona...andI say unto thee that thou art Peter.” This certainly 
gives the impression that now, for the first time,- was this 
name given to Simon, that is to say, on an occasion when the 
other two Synoptists describe the Confession but make no 
mention of a name-giving. 


§ 36. How John expresses “calling” 


The Johannine account of the first interview between the 
fishermen and Jesus supplements the Lucan and Matthaean 
traditions in some points (or corrects the interpretations likely 
to be put on them) while accepting them in others. 

In the first place, John agrees with Matthew in dramatically 
representing Jesus as calling Simon “ stone,” that is, in Aramaic, 
Cephas, or in Greek, Petros. Also, except that he corrects 
“Jonah” into “ John,” he admits that Matthew is approximately 
right—in word at all events, though not in thought—in saying 
that Jesus addressed Simon as “son of Jonah (or John). 


” 


In 
the second place, agreeing (in some sense) with Luke, he 
implies that Simon’s name of “‘stone” is rightly connected 
with the first interview between the Master and the Disciple. 
But he puts all these things in a new light. Matthew, beside 
substituting “Jonah” for John, might seem to have regarded 
“son of Jonah” as an honorific part of Christ’s blessing. But, 
in accordance with Semitic usage}, it is—if not depreciative— 





1 Comp. Numb. xxiii. 18—19 “Rise up, Balak, and hear; hearken 
unto me, thou son of Zippor...God is not a man.. .neither the son 
of man,” where there is a manifest intention (see Rashi and Origen 
ad loc.) to shew that Balak is below the level of the prophet who is 
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at all events suggestive of a lower spiritual level from which 
the Apostle has now emerged to a higher one. And the Fourth 
Evangelist uses it thus, only with reference to a future, not a 
present, emergence. 

“Son of John,’ in the Fourth Gospel, means that 
Simon was at present only “son of John,’ but that he 
was hereafter to be transmuted into the nature of “the 
living stone.” ‘‘Christ’s words”—so the Fourth Evangelist 
appears to maintain—‘“‘were predictive!, not descriptive; 
He did not say Thou art even now ‘stone’ (or, to be exact, 
Cephas, which is somewhat different from the Greek word’). 
He said Thou art to be, or, Thou shalt be called by God, 
‘stone. That meant, ‘Thou art destined for the building of 
the Temple of God, thyself to be both stone and builder—but 
not yet.’ What the Lord meant here in saying ‘son of John’ 
I shall shew more clearly later on when He repeats it after 
the Resurrection. Simon had thrice denied Him. The Lord, 
after the Resurrection, while preparing him to receive the 
full assurance of forgiveness, thrice called him ‘Simon, [son] of 
John®.’ That was not a title of honour but an appellation of 





rebuking him. Somewhat akin to this is (Gesen. 120}) son of 
“without personal name (often with implication of contempt),” 
CMT Ss Re Be wherefore cometh not the son of Jesse to meat?” 
(rep. ib. 30). To be called “son of” an obscure person such as 
Kish,” ‘“Remaliah,’’ “Tabeel,” often implied that the “son” was 
an upstart. Jerome (on Mt. xvi. 17 where e has variana) gives the 
two interpretations, “ Jonah”’ dove, and “John” grace of God, but 
makes no comment on “son of.’ Gesenius gives no instance of 
“son of [an obscure person|”’ used honorifically. \ 

1 Some may say, “Yes, predictive after the event—an un- 
justifiable invention.” John is frequently found to have been 
adapting something that he appeared at first sight to be inventing. 
It is probably rash to charge him with “inventing” here. It is 
certainly ungrateful to ignore the debt due to him for elucidating the 
full meaning of the appellation “son of John.” 

2 In Greek, ‘‘stone,’’ applied to a person, would mostly imply 
callousness or stupidity. ’ 

8° Jn xxi. 15—17. 
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rebuke. It was thrice accompanied by the question ‘Lovest 
thou me ?’—a gentle reproach, but still a reproach, intended 
to prepare the disciple to rise above the weakness of ‘Simon, 
son of John’ into the strength denoted by the honourable 
title of ‘Cephas.’” 

Passing to the consideration of the Johannine method of 
expressing “‘calling” in general, we find that John, in “thou 
shalt be called [i.e. named] Cephas,” uses the same Greek 
word as the one in Mark-Matthew here, “he called [i.e. sum- 
moned, or invited] them?.”” In the latter sense, John says, a 
little later, that “Jesus also was called [i.e. invited], and his 
disciples, to the marriage” at Cana*. He never uses the word 
again in any sense?. Yet we might suppose he could hardly 
avoid a word that is not only frequent in Matthew and Luke, 
but also found in the threefold tradition: “I came not to 
call [the] righteous, but sinners*.”’ 

But here we must stop to modify the phrase “in the 
threefold tradition.””’ For though Matthew is identical with 
Mark, Luke is not. Luke adds ‘“‘to repentance.” “Call to 
vepentance”’ is not the same thing as “‘call.”” The addition is 
really an alteration—though not technically so—indicating that 
Luke deemed Mark too indefinite. It is therefore a case where 
John might naturally intervene ; and we are led to ask, “‘ What, 
according to John, is the essence of the divine ‘calling’ intro- 
duced by Jesus, and how does John express it ?” 

In the first place, to answer this question negatively, he 
does not accept the Lucan modification, “to repentance.” 
This is a word that John never uses. Nor does he substitute 
“choose” —a word that Matthew distinguishes from “‘call,” 
in the saying which he alone assigns to Jesus, ‘‘Many are 





1 Mk i. 20, Mt. iv. 21 éxdd\eoev, JN 1. 42 KANOnop. 
2 Jn ii. 2 (R.V.) “was bidden.”’ 
3 In Jn x. 3 txt rec. has xadei car’ dvopa, but it is an error for 
povei kar’ Ovopa. 
4 Mk ii. 17, Mt: ix. 13, comp. Lk. v. 32. 
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called, but few are chosen.” Negatively, therefore, it must 
be said that John does not use any of the Synoptic terms to 
express the effectual “calling” of Jesus. But positively, he 
expresses it in part by dramatic representation of concrete 
instances, and in part by metaphor. 

The metaphors are varied. There is the metaphor of 
attraction or ‘‘drawing,” when Jesus says, ‘I, if I be lifted 
up..., will dvaw all men unto me2.”’ There is the metaphor of 
a “voice,” like that of thunder, addressed to the dead by the 
Son, so that all those who are in the tombs, and who hear, will 
awake, and come to Him and live’. There is also the metaphor 
of light, falling on those who are in darkness, and causing those 
who come to it to reach the salvation of the Truth. But the 
particular metaphor that is most appropriate for our purpose 
of comparing the Fourth Gospel with the Three is that of the 
shepherd “‘calling (or, ‘calling to’) his own sheep by name*.” 


§ 37. The ‘‘calling” of the sheep by the shepherd 


The Greek word for the shepherd’s ‘calling (phénein)”’— 
latent in the English “phon-etic’’ and ‘‘tele-phone’’—is quite 
distinct from the word we have been hitherto discussing 
(kdélein). In LXX, both these Greek words represent one 





1 Mt. xxii. 14. John describes Jesus as mysteriously recognising 
that even His own ‘‘choosing’”’ might include one that had a devil— 
so far at least as concerned His initial choosing of the Twelve. See 
Jn vi. 70 “Did not I [myself] choose you, the Twelve, and one of 
you is a devil?” In Jn xiii. 18 “I know whom (rivas) I chose,” 
rivas is not moiovs, but it includes soiovs: “I know who they 
are [and of what kind they are] whom I chose.”’ Jesus “chose” 
all the Twelve, and “washed the feet’ of all. But neither the 
“choosing” nor the “washing”’ could avail for Judas. Jn xv. 16, ro, 
“TI chose you out of the world” does not exclude the Son’s prayer 
to the Father (Jn xvii. 15) “that thou keep them from the evil 
{one].”’ : 

25] nx 3 22 3 Jn v. 25—8. 
4 Jn x. 3 “he calleth (hove?) his own sheep by name (kar’ dvopa).”” 
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Hebrew word (kérd) which means “call” in a great number of 
senses. Among these are (1) “call to a meeting, interview, 
feast etc.,” (2) ‘call by name,” (3) “call to, by name.” Kdlein 
may be used in all three senses, but would not be used in the 
third sense if oral “calling” needed to be emphasized!. In 
Luke, Jesus seems to say, in effect, to those who are preparing 
a feast, ““Do not merely call orally and familiarly (phonein) 
your neighbours and relations to your feast, but send-and-invite 
(kalein) strangers, the poor, the maimed, and the blind?.”’ 
Here phénein is used by Luke to imply antecedent personal 
relations between the “caller” and the “called.” 

That is also what is implied by John when he uses phénein 
in the Parable of the Good Shepherd. The language of the 
Johannine Parable is quite different from that of the Synoptists, 
but its thought may be found in an interpretation of Mark’s 


ce 


phrase about “calling.” Rejecting the Lucan addition ‘“‘to 
repentance,” John seems to say, in effect : “The Good Shepherd 
did not ‘come to call sinners fo this or that condition of mind or 
soul—tfor example, to repentance.’ It would have been truer 
perhaps to say that John the Baptist came to do this. John 
indeed ‘came to call sinners to repentance,’ or, at all events, 
to the Son through repentance. But this was before the coming 
of the Son. When the Son came, His call was not ‘to repent- 
ance, but through repentance, to Himself. That is what 
Mark’s tradition, though it is brief and obscure, most naturally 
means. When a man ‘calls’ another, to whom does he ‘call’ 
him if not to himself?” 








1 In Gen. xii. 18, xx. 9 where Pharaoh and Abimelech “called 
(éxddecev) Abraham and said...,’’ the meaning is, “called by 
messenger.” 

2 Lk. xiv. 12—13. For xcadei oe meaning “invites you,” or 
“requests the pleasure of your company,’”’ see Oxy. Pap. 747, 
926, 927. Of course it is not to be understood that letters of in- 
vitation are sent to “the poor,’ but it is understood that they are 


to be courteously “invited.” 
v 
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§ 38. Effective “calling” 


But how, in fact, did Jesus, in the Johannine Gospel, call 
His earliest disciples, or perhaps we should say make His 
earliest converts—six in number? To Andrew and Andrew’s 
unnamed companion (John, the son of Zebedee) who asked 
Him where He abode, He said ‘“‘Come, and ye shall see?.”” The 
third, Peter, was brought to Jesus by Andrew. On him Jesus 
looked stedfastly and said ‘Thou art Simon, the son of John ; 
thou shalt be called Cephas?.” It is implied, but not stated, 
that he at once became a convert. The fourth, James the son 
of Zebedee, is assumed to have been brought to Jesus by the 
unnamed disciple, his brother, but neither the bringing nor the 
conversion is described’. To the fifth, Philip—and to Philip 
alone—is given a calling direct and unmistakeable, “Follow 
me‘.” The sixth, Nathanael, is not called at all. Jesus says 
of him that he is “‘truly an Israelite,” and adds “I saw thee,” 
and the circumstances in which He “‘saw®.”” And that is enough. 
Though not called in word, he is called in fact, if the essence 
of being called by Christ consists in being drawn into Christ. 

The impression left upon us by this rapid succession of 
“callings” is that they are acts rather than phrases. In 
different spiritual shapes, adapted to the different characters 
and circumstances of the several converts, the regenerating or 
leavening seed of the Word has been invisibly passing into the 
heart of each. Nothing has been audible except a brief phrase 
or two. But under these phrases the Spirit has been breathing. 
And the breathing has resulted in words and acts of spiritual 
life. 

Of the four thus called, three® shew the effect of the seed 








iy [mas3o- Se 2 
8 See pp. 71, 114, 133, 0. 2. 
A Og A Ss 5 Jni. 47—8. 


6 “Three,” namely, (1) Andrew, (2) the unnamed (presumably), 
and (3) Philip. 
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at once by bringing converts to Jesus. Peter does not. He is 
the only one that is “called” by a new name. But it is pro- 
spective. He brings no converts now. But the readers of 
the Gospel are made to feel that he is as it were kept in reserve, 
to bring converts on a vast scale hereafter. 

Nathanael is the only one of the six that receives a title 
of honour; yet he is not included in the Synoptic Twelve’. 
Andrew and the unnamed are together in going to Jesus. 
But Andrew remains Andrew to the last. The unnamed 
receives the greatest name of all—greater even, we must 
needs think, than that of Simon. For he becomes “the 
disciple whom Jesus loved” and about whom He said to His 
mother, ‘‘See, thy son?.”’ 

What are we to say about the anticipatory use of the 
name “Simon Peter” (‘‘Andrew, brother of Simon Peter””)— 
where “Peter” need not have been inserted? It is closely 
followed by a statement that at present the disciple’s name 
was merely “Simon” (‘‘Thou art Simon the son of John, thou 
shalt be called (k&lein) Cephas (which is, by interpretation, 
Peter)?”). Are we to suppose that although “shalt be called” 





1 See Hastings’ Dict. iii. 489 a, “The now widely accepted identi- 
fication of Nathanael with Bartholomew is not known to have been 
adopted until the 9th century.” 

2 What are we to say about James the son of Zebedee, the 
brother of the unnamed ? No words of Jesus to him are recorded. 
Even the fact that he was brought to Jesus by John is not stated as 
a fact but left as an inference. Perhaps the Evangelist felt that 
the unique glory of James consisted in his being the protomartyr of 
the Twelve. In this respect James, the first to die, surpassed 
John, who was the last to “tarry” (Jn xxi. 22). John, suppressing 
himself in this Gospel, suppresses his brother still more absolutely, 
with the feeling that his brother’s name is of a kind to be “written 
in heaven” and not in that most inadequate of records of personality, 
“a book” (comp. Jn xxi. 25). 

8 Jni. 40,42. In Mark, “Peter” does not occur till Mk iii. 16. 
In Matthew (iv. 18), the first mention of “Peter” is with Sipev 
6 Aeydpevos. As to Luke, see above, p. 126 foll. John perhaps takes 
a pleasure in introducing Andrew as “the brother of [him whom all 
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means, on the surface, merely “thou shalt be called by name,’ 
yet it implies also ‘“‘thou shalt be called to become,” so that it 
predicts a summons to fulfil a newly revealed destiny, a purpose 
of God? This is in accordance with Hebrew precedent and 
doctrine. When God calls Abram Abraham, or calls Jacob 
Israel, not only does He call both by new names, but He also 
calls both into new characters, so that Abraham becomes, in 
the very act of being newly named, ‘“‘a father of many nations,” 
and Jacob becomes at once consecrated by a connection with 
“Godl” 

Isaiah describes the Lord as “‘calling the generations from 
the beginning,” and as saying to Jacob “I have called thee 
by thy name, thou art mine?.” Ibn Ezra, on the former 
passage, says that God “knows all future generations and 
cites each of them to appear in its right time.” This thought is 
probably at the bottom of John’s unique mention of “calling” 
applied to Cephas. Whenever God, so to speak, mentions a 
new name—such as “‘light””—the mysticism of Hebrew thought 
assumes that the thing springs into existence, because God 
has, as it were, taken the thought by His Hand or by His 
Word, and brought it into the region of reality. 

And so it was with Simon. When Jesus looked sted- 
fastly on him§, and said ‘Thou shalt be called [by name] 
Cephas,” the “look,” and the prospect of the “calling [by 
name],’’ must be regarded (if we accept the Johannine view 
of things) as acting together immediately, and with a force 
that was to increase during a long future. They constituted 





the Church knows as] Simon Peter,” as much as to say: “Andrew 
was first in point of time, and I assert this, though well knowing that 
he was not first in point of fame.” 

1 The precise meaning of “Israel” (Gen, xxxii. 28) is disputed. 
But all agree that the word includes “God.” 

PRS esckiwe a ackitly a. 

3 See Joh. Gr. 2649a quoting Judg. vi. 14 “ And the Lord looked 
on him [Gideon].” 
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‘ 


(so it would seem) an immediate “calling” in the sense of 
“summons ’’—a calling to the work of a disciple. And yet, 
later on, we are to find Simon thrice denying discipleship and 
thrice hearing from Jesus his old earthly designation, without 
his title of honour, ‘“‘Simon, son of John, lovest thou me ?”’ 
Here is a paradox, that Simon, in the Fourth Gospel, is 
the only disciple whose name is connected with “calling,’’ the 
only disciple who denies discipleship, and the only disciple to 
whom the Lord thrice gives the precept to feed His sheep, 
accompanied with the prediction that he shall be honoured 
by dying the death of his Master. Taken all together, this 
exalting promise to “Simon” that he shall be ‘“‘called Peter,’ 
and the momentary casting down to the degenerate condition 
of ‘‘Simon,”’ and then the permanent re-exaltation to a level 
with his Master’s Cross, seem to be the acts of a drama of 
warning and comfort—warning, not to trust in man’s dreams 
or dogmas about God’s “‘calling,” in any technical outward 
sense apart from inward reception of the Son ; comfort, from 
the thought that God’s “calling,’’ in spite of all appearance 
to the contrary, will never be found in the end to have been 


ineffectual. 


§ 39. What did the fishermen “leave” ? 


Mark and Matthew say that the first pair of fishermen “left 
the nets,’ and that the second (Mark) “‘left their father Zebedee 
in the boat with the hired servants,’ or (Matthew) “left the boat 
and their father.” Luke says, that all the (three) fishermen 
“brought the boats (R.V. their boats) to the land and left all?.”” 





1 Mk i. 18, 20, Mt. iv. 20, 22. 

2 Lk. v. II cal karayaydvres Ta Toia emt riv yay, apévres mavta... 
Luke gives only three names. He does not mention Andrew. See 
above, p. 26. On émi, lit. “toward,” or “on-to,’’ see below, p. 140 foll. 
The same verb for “leaving,” dinpi, is used throughout this 
narrative by the three Synoptists. 
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Luke’s ‘“‘left all” is repeated later on by Mark-Matthew, but 
not by Luke, thus :— 


Mk x. 28 (R.V.) 
Peter began to 
say unto him, Lo, 
we have /ef/f all, and 

have followed thee. 


Mt. xix. 27 (R.V.) 


Then answered 
Peter and said unto 
him, Lo, we have /eft 
all,and followed thee. 
What then shall we 
have ? 


Lk. xviii. 28 (R.V.) 
And Peter said, 
Lo, we have left our 
own [marg. or, our 
own (homes)| and 
followed thee. 


This last variation may be explained from an original 


Hebrew “We have left our home (lit. house) and followed thee.” 
The Hebrew “house” is expressed in LXX, and could be 
expressed in N.T., both by “own” and by “all [things]}.” 
There are noteworthy variations in Christ’s reply enumerating 
the things “‘left” :— 


Mk x. 29 
There is no man 
that hath left Louse, 
or brethren, or sisters, 
or mother, or father, 
or children, or lands 


Mt. xix. 29 
And every one 
that hath left houses, 
or brethren, or sisters, 
or father, or mother, 
or children, or lands 


Lk. xviii. 29 

There is no man 
that hath left house, 
or wife, or brethren, 
or parents, or chil- 
Gren... 


(it. fields)... (dt. telds). 


This invites comparison with the Call to Abraham (LXX) 
“Go forth from thy land and from thy kindred and from the 
house of thy father?.” In O.T. “‘house of thy father,” that is, 
home, comes last and crowns the list. In N.T. it comes 
first. This would naturally be the case if it were the only 
word actually used by Jesus—the other words being merely 





1 See Corrections 447 (iv) quoting Esth. viii. 2 “over the house of 
Haman,” LXX em mdvre@v rav °A., and Esth. v. 10, vi. 12 “to 
his house (eis ra iiia).”” On Lev. xvi. 17 “for himself and for his 
(lit.) house,” the Mishna in Joma 2a says “that means his wife.” 

® Gen. xii. 1, on which see Philo i. 436, as to the Spiritual meaning 
of Abraham’s threefold leaving. 
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evangelistic interpretations, shewing that ‘‘house*”’ included 
household, and kindred, and everything that we have on 
earth. Luke inserts “wife.” This may be because Peter, the 
questioner, was married, and because (according to Luke) Peter, 
after he had been reminded of his duty by Jesus, left his wife, 
“and followed him,” that is, followed Jesus to the various 
“cities” mentioned immediately afterwards?. 

It was not quite so in Mark. There, after the Calling of 
Peter and the rest, they “go into Capernaum,”’ and into the 
synagogue, and, from the synagogue, they “came into the 
house of Simon and Andrew,’ where Jesus heals “Simon’s wife's 
mother®.”” The presence of the “wife” in the house would 
make it seem inconsistent to say that Peter left his “wife” 
immediately after he was called. Indeed it might be objected 
that Peter did not leave his “house” either; for he went 
back to his “house” from the synagogue. Perhaps for that 
reason Matthew altered “house” into “houses.” But the 
real meaning was ‘“‘house” in the sense of “home.” In the 
case of some of Christ’s disciples, and at certain times, the 
“leaving,” and the “home,” were literal and local. In the 
case of others, and in later times, it might be recognised as 
possible to “‘leave all that they had” in a spiritual sense, if, 
remaining where they were, they devoted themselves and all 
that they had to the service of the Father in heaven‘. 

Why does Mark (followed by Matthew) insert “fields” 








1 Matthew alters the sense by adopting the plural, “ houses’ — 
which makes the word mean “house-property.” 

2 Lk. v. 11—12 “left all and followed him. And it came to pass, 
while he was in one of the cities....’’ See below, pp. 143—4, on Peter 
and Peter’s wife. 

3 Mk i. 21, 29. 

4 According to Mark i. 38 “Let us go elsewhere into the next 
towns,” Jesus went forth on a missionary journey on the morning 
after He had healed Peter’s mother-in-law, and Mark assumes that 
Peter accompanied Him. Philo, while not denying that Abraham’s 
threefold leaving is literal and local, maintains that it is also 
spiritual. 
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(among the things “left”), which Luke omits? Perhaps 
because Mark confusedly follows the threefold classification 
in Genesis, only reversing the order so as to make it (1) “house 
of his father” ; (2) “kindred” ; (3) “‘land.’’ Only, as Matthew 
altered ““house” into ‘‘houses,”’ so Mark altered “land” into 
“lands.” Luke puts Genesis aside, as being inapplicable to 
the Apostles, since Abraham took his wife and all his belongings 
with him, when he obeyed God’s call. 

In Mark and Matthew (but not in Luke) this question, 
and the reply to it about “leaving one’s house and home” for 
Christ’s sake, are followed almost immediately by the petition 
of the sons of Zebedee (or their mother) for places near Christ’s 
throne. The juxtaposition suggests that they thought—though 
they did not say—‘We, too, have ‘left all and followed thee,’ 
as Peter did.”” According to Mark and Matthew, they might 
say ‘“We have done more, in one respect. For we left our 
father’.”” This leads us back to a question that previously 
came before us, as to the origin of the Marcan tradition that the 
sons of Zebedee “left their father in the boat with the hired- 
servants,” supposing Luke to be right in omitting it as erroneous. 

It has been maintained above that Zebedee was probably 
dead at the time of the Calling. This view may be illustrated 
from Genesis where the death of Abraham’s father, Terah, is 
described first, and yet the command follows afterwards ‘Get 
thee out of thy father’s house®.”” One of Rashi’s explanations 
is, that Terah’s death was related before its chronological 
order so as to avoid the inference that Abraham neglected his 
father. The other is, that Terah, being an idolater, was 





+ Mk x. 29 “mother or father,’ Mt. xix. 29 “father or mother” 
becomes in Lk. xviii. 29 “parents.” The change is perhaps not 
merely for brevity. The sons of Zebedee could not say that they had 
left their “parents,’’ since their mother was with them. But they 
could say (according to Mk-Mt.) that they had left their “father.” 
D omits “father” both in Mk and in Mt. 

4 Gen; Xi.\32, x11, Icomp. Josh. xxiv. 2. 
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called ‘“‘dead” before the time of his literal death. This would 
suggest a parallelism between the Call of Abraham as described 
in Jewish tradition, and the Call of Philip of Bethsaida as 
described in the early Christian tradition of Clement of Alex- 
andria, who represents Philip as being the disciple to whom 
Jesus said, ‘‘ Follow me” and “Let the dead bury their dead!.”’ 
Philip is the only one of the disciples, in the Fourth Gospel, 


’ 


whom Jesus calls with the words ‘‘Follow me,’ and the only 
one whose place of residence is mentioned. Jesus called him 
“from Bethsaida,” that is, “from the House of Fishing.” 
This might be explained, in accordance with the Synoptic 
narrative, ‘‘ Jesus called him from the house of earthly occupa- 
tion, and from the service of the flesh, to the house of heavenly 
occupation, and to the service of the Gospel, from catching 


fish in the sea, to catching souls for heaven.” 


§ 40. “They left all,” in Luke 


Let us consider the bearing of all these facts on the 
parallelism in :-— 


Mk Mt. ie 


left their father left the boat and left ad7. 
Zebedee in the boat their father. 
qwith the hired ser- 
vants. 


Does it not appear probable—in the light of the later 
Gospel parallels between the Greek * all” and the Greek “own,” 
indicated as pointing to an original “house” or “ father’s 
house’”’—that, here too, the original was “left their father’s 
home” and that this was paraphrased very fully by Mark and 
less fully by Matthew and rendered “gila WyelAkes ? oe lie 








1 Mt. viii. 22, Lk. ix. 59—60, comp. Jn i. 43—4- See Son 
3377 a. 

2 As regards fulness of paraphrase, it should be noted that 
Mk x. 29—30 is much fuller than the parallel Mt. xix. 29, Lk. xviii. 


29—30. 
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house of their father” might be interpreted as meaning “the 
household and their father,” or “their belongings and their 
father’’ in the abstract, or ‘their boat and their father!” in 
the concrete. 

Here we must note something unusual in the Lucan use of 
“bring (lit. bring down)?.” Elsewhere Luke uses it with the 
preposition “to,” but not with “on.” And the Thesaurus 
gives no instance of its use (in its naval sense) with “‘on” or 
“on [to]” instead of “‘into®.”’ The Acts of John implies that 
there was first a bringing of the ship ¢o the land, and then a 
“settling” of it on the land*. Something of this kind may be 
Luke’s intention. But, if he found ‘‘on” the land in his 
original, the question arises whether he may not have mistaken 





1 If “their father [together] with the boat” were altered to “their 
father with the hived-servanis,’ we might illustrate from 1 K. x. If 
“the navy also of Hiram” = 2 Chr. ix. 10 “the servants also of 
Huram’”’; 1 K. x. 22 “with the navy of Hiram” =2 Chr. ix. 21 
“with the sevvants of Huram.’”’ It may be added that the Greek 
matpia “father’s-house” freq. represents Heb. “father” (e.g. Exod. 
vi. 14, 25 etc.). And note the Greek corruption in 1 Chr. xvi. 28 
“Give unto the Lord, the Father (marpi) of the nations,’’ where 
A has, correctly, “the families (ai marpiat) of the nations.’”? In 
Mark, “with the boat” might be explained as meaning “with 
the [boat’s] crew, or servants,” and then the two might be combined. 
Such a paraphrase, combined with a tradition connecting the sons 
of Zebulon, or Zebedee, with the sons of Issachar implying sons of 
hive (s. above, pp. Ir1—12) might combine to form the Marcan text 
now extant. 





2 Lk. v. If carayaydvres ra woia eri THY ynv, lit. “having brought 
down the vessels on-to the land.” 

3 See cardyw eis in Steph. Thes. Comp. Acts ix. 30 etc. (many of 
which instances are naval). 

4 Acts of John § 2 kai otras eis ynv rd mroiov ayaydvres etSopev Kar 
avTov dpa npiv BonOotvra bras TO mAotov edpdowper, i.e. “to settle it” 
on its “rollers” (Steph. Thes. éSpd¢w) or ‘‘on the land.’’ We should 
expect emit ris ys not riv yyv, but see Mt. xiii. 2 emi rév aiyaddv 
ioryxet, and Jn xxi. 4 éorn...eis (Marg. él) rov aiyaddv. SS in Lk. 
v. 11 has “brought the ships near to the land,” not explaining how 
the disciples came ashore (comp. Jn xxi. 8 “in the little boat”’). 
Perhaps it means ‘‘ made the ships touch the land.”’ 
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“‘on the earth” for “‘on the land,” and then have transposed the 
phrase to make sense. [If so, the original would have been 
‘Having left...everything [that they had] on the earth, they 
followed him.” 

Whatever may be the most probable conclusion about the 
origin of the Lucan narrative as a whole, it is certain that 
this particular Lucan phrase, “‘bring-down on-to the earth,” 
when used in LXX, means, not “bring-back to the land” from 
the sea, but ‘‘bring-down to the ground” in humiliation or 
destruction!. There are also the possibilities of minute Greek 
verbal corruption, as well as those of paraphrastic error, latent 
in the Lucan context?. Taken as a whole, the Lucan narrative, 
touching on one of its sides the Mark-Matthew Call of the 
Fishermen, and on the other the Johannine Draught of Fishes— 
which might perhaps be called the Return of the Fishermen— 
appears to indicate a mixture of Hebrew and Greek, of prose 
and poetry, of metaphor and literalism, that points back to 
a very early stage of tradition—much earlier than Luke’s 
work—when this part of the Gospel story consisted largely of 
Songs—‘“‘ Songs,” perhaps, ‘of the Fisherman,” or ‘‘of Cephas,”’ 
or (in Greek) ‘‘Songs of the Ichthus”—out of which a scrupulous 
and painstaking historian, such as Luke was, would have great 
difficulty in framing a narrative that should be at once con- 
sistent with itself and yet not inconsistent with the Gospels 
of Mark and Matthew’®. 





1 Ob. 3 Tis pe xard&e emi rv yqv; The Heb. phrase “They that 
go down to the sea’”’ suggests that the idiomatic Greek “ bring-down 
(xardyw) into port,” i.e. “bring back from the sea,’ would be alien 
from Jewish idiom. 

2 E.g. “they left their father with the servants, if expressed by 
ow trois raoiv, might be confused with ovv rots raor, which, though 
not very good Greek, might be taken to mean “together with 
everything.” Comp. 2 S. villi. 14 (rep. I Chr, xvili. 13) ev maou, 
“in all things,’ Lk. xxiv. 21 ody maou rovros, “together with all 
these things.” For raiv v.r. mao, see I Chitaxxq3scOmpr sxt: 
17. Less probably rdvra might be confused with sarépa. 

8 Take, for example, the following comment on Jn Seca ele Ler| 
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How does John deal with these manifold traditions about 
the fishermen’s ‘“‘leaving all things” and subsequently asking 
‘What shall we have!?”’ He puts them all aside. Not that 
he denies them. But he calls the reader’s attention away from 
what the apostles “left” to what they “found.” “We have 
found the Messiah,” says Andrew to Peter, and, still more fully, 
Philip to Nathanael, “‘ We have found him of whom Moses (in the 
law) and the prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of 
Joseph?.”’ 

This indeed is startling. What “law” and “prophets” did 
Philip refer to? Philip, above all, who did not even know 
enough about the “prophets” to be aware that the Messiah 
must be born in Bethlehem! We cannot answer this question 
logically. But we can answer it illogically thus. Philip had 
been “walking in darkness,’ and in Jerusalem there had 
flashed on him ‘‘a great light.” In a moment of ecstasy, he 
thought of the Bringer of this Light as summing up in Himself 
all that was good and blessed in the Deliverer of Israel promised 
by the Scriptures. Isaiah had connected the “great light” in 
“Galilee” with a manifestation of a “Prince of Peace.” Here 





...cast himself into the sea,’’ made by so late a writer as Chrysostom, 
“He cast-away (éppupe) everything (mdvra), both the fishes and 
the nets.”’ Also, at the same point, Nonnus, taking five lines to 
describe the “coat’’ which Peter “girt about him,” calls it au@i8dnpa. 
We have seen above what a large part audiBaddo, in the sense of 
“cast-about,”’ plays in Petrine stories and in early comments on 
them. And it does not seem fanciful to suppose that Nonnus, here, 
is giving us one more allusion to the word. If so, we may suppose 
that Chrysostom’s strained introduction of ravra %puye arises from 
a desire to repeat, even in a Johannine comment, something like the 
Marcan phrase (Mk i. 18, Mt. iv. 20) “having left the nets,’”’ or the 
Lucan phrase (v. 11) “having left all things.” 

1 These words are only in Mt. xix. 27 (not in the parall. Mk-Lk.). 
But the thought is in the parall. Mk x. 28, Lk. xviii. 28. Comp. 
Gen. xv. 2 “And Abram said... What wilt thou give me ?” 

MN pay ety ie 
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was the Deliverer, this Jesus of Nazareth, who had brought 
eternal peace to Philip’s soul?. 

Later on, in a time of defection, when Jesus says to 
Peter, ‘‘Do ye also desire to go-back ?”” Peter implies that he, 
too, has ‘‘found” the greatest of treasures, when he exclaims 
in answer, “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life?.’”’ And similarly as regards the first 
two converts, Andrew and his unnamed companion—who 
“abode with” Jesus from ‘“‘the tenth hour” onward—what 
they ‘‘found” is not indeed described, but the result is that 
Andrew ‘‘finds his own brother Simon and says, We have 
found the Messiah.’ The inference is obvious—and rises in 
our minds much more clearly than if the fact had been stated :— 
“These first converts also found in Jesus words of eternal 
life.’’ Combining the Synoptic with the Johannine language 
we may say that those who “left houses” for the sake of 
Christ “‘abode with him” and were received into His Father's 
house. 

So far John could proceed without contradicting any of 
the Synoptists. But what as to the doctrine of renouncing 
home and wife and kinsfolk in detail? We have seen above 
that Luke, and Luke alone, mentioned a “wife” in the list 
of the personal renunciations of Christ’s disciples; and he 
placed the mention of Peter’s “‘house” and “wife” before, not 
after, Christ’s words to Peter, ‘Thou shalt be catching men,” 
so as to leave it open to suppose that Peter left his wife from 
the time when he heard these words. About Peter’s wife no 
mention is made in the Fourth Gospel. Probably Peter did 
leave her when he accompanied Jesus on His missionary 
journeying, but we know from the Epistle to the Corinthians 





1 Is. ix. 1—6, mentioning “Galilee,” “the people that walked in 
darkness,”’ “a great light,” and “unto us a child is born. ..Prince of 
Peace.” 

2 Jn vi. 68. 
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that this leaving was only temporary!. About such a renun- 
ciation, temporary or otherwise, the Fourth Gospel has nothing 
to say. But indirectly it conveys two lessons bearing on the 
subject. By placing, at its outset, Christ’s presence at a 
wedding, and by making His first ‘“‘sign” the production of 
wine for the wedding-feast, it suggests that Jesus was not one 
who would bid a disciple ‘leave his wife,’ as one might “leave 
houses or fields,” for the mere sake of self-training and spiritual 
development. And yet, at the close, when Jesus places before 
Peter the Way of the Cross, and predicts to him “by what 
manner of death he should glorify God,’ we are manifestly 
taught that a disciple might sometimes be called to “leave 
all” —including wife and life itself—in fulfilment of the com- 
mand that is the last utterance of Jesus in this Gospel—“ follow 
thou me.” 


§ ar. “They followed him...they departed after him?” 


The best explanation of these different Marcan phrases is, 
that they mean different things. The former means that Peter 
and Andrew ‘“‘came after Jesus” in the sense of ‘“‘became the 
followers of Jesus”; the latter means that James and John 
(perhaps accompanied by Peter and Andrew) “‘followed Jesus 
away from the place where they were to another place.”” The 
thought of ‘another place’ may be illustrated by what the 
Acts of John says concerning James and John, immediately 
after they had ‘‘settled their boat” on the beach. ‘We 
vemoved from the place having gladly made-up-our-minds to 





1 r Cor. ix. 5 (R.V.) “to lead about a wife that is a believer 
(ddedpry yuvaika mepiayery) even as...Cephas.’’ Chrysostom does not 
even mention the notion that yuvaixa, in such a context, could mean 
“a woman.” But Jerome says (Letleys cxvili. 4) “Peter was 
married, too, but when he forsook his ship and his nets he 
forsook his wife also.” 

2 Mk i. 18—20 jKodovdnoay ait@...dm7nOov dricw avitod, Mt. iv. 
20—22 rKodovbnoay ait (bis), Lk. v. II yodovOnoay air@. 
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follow Him1.” According to Mark, it could hardly have been 
said that Peter and Andrew “removed from the place,” if Jesus, 
whom they “followed,” merely moved on a little way along the 
shore to call James and John. But it might be said about James 
and John. For the next words in Mark are “And they go 
into Capernaum.” This involves at all events a change of 
scene, from the shore to the city. And further, Mark, and 
Mark alone, after thus making his first mention of Capernaum, 
and of the synagogue there, differs as follows from Matthew 
and Luke :— 


Mk i. 29 Mt. vili. 14 Lk. iv. 38 
And straightway, And when Jesus And he rose up 
when they were come wascome into Peter’s from the synagogue 
out of the synagogue, house. and entered into the 
they came into the house of Simon. 


house of Simon and 
Andrew with James 
and John. 


This seems to differentiate (in Mark’s view) the two pairs of 
converts. Peter and Andrew return from the synagogue to their 
own house. James and John, instead of returning to their own 
house, “went after Jesus” to a house that was not their own. 
Perhaps however Mark, or Mark’s original tradition, intended 
to distinguish, not one pair of disciples from another, but one 
stage of “following” from another. Jesus said, in the first 
stage, ‘“Hither! Come ye after me on the Way of Salvation.” 
The disciples responded by ‘‘following,” that is, by ranking 
themselves among His followers in the Way?. But in the 


1 Acts of John § 2 ws b€ aréornpev rod rérov aire Bovdnbévres ErecOat. 
Both in Jas. i. 18 BovAnbeis (on which see Mayor, quoting Clem. 
Alex. 114, 855 as to God’s OéAnpa and BovAnya) and in Mt. i. 19 
éBovdndn (“had made-up-his-mind”’) the past tense adds to the 
weight of the verb. Avr is emphasized by its position “to follow 
Him [and no other].’”’ 

2 See Light 3755 c—j on “The Way of the Lord” and “The Way.” 
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second stage it became necessary that they should “follow” 
Jesus, literally as well as spiritually, ‘going after’? Him in 
His missionary journeys and finally “up to Jerusalem.” 


§ 42. “Departed after” implies a missionary journey 


The failure to recognise this apparently unimportant 
distinction between the Marcan ‘followed him” and the 
Marcan “departed after him” might hinder us from recognising 
three important facts. The first and most important of these 
is, for our purpose, fundamental :—that Mark, though he has 
many faults, has not that fault of artificiality which leads 
some writers to vary words for variety’s sake. This the 
reader of these pages has probably perceived already, and it 
will be made still clearer as we advance. The second is, that 
“following” had a kind of technical significance in popular 
Stoical philosophy so far affecting some very early Christian 
writers that they agreed in saying that men ought not to“ follow” 
anyone or anything except God}. The third is, that “went 
after him,” it interpreted according to Hebrew and Jewish 
tradition, is free from the objection that might be raised by 
Greeks against the sacrifice of freedom implied in “followed 
him.” 

The third is the only point that need detain us here. The 
illustration of it is complicated by the fact that “follow” is in 
Hebrew most naturally represented by “go (or walk) after” ; 
and the past tense of the Hebrew “go” is expressed in English 
sometimes by ‘went’ and sometimes by “came.” There 
may be a great difference between “eo after” and ‘come after?.”’ 
Take the first instance of “follow” in A.V. The speaker is 
the servant whom Abraham is sending to Mesopotamia to bring 
back a wife for Isaac, “Perhaps the woman will not be willing 








1 See above, p. 5°. 

2 The Heb. “walk,” “go” (used in “go after strange gods”’ etc.) 
is rendered mopevouar some hundreds of times, épyoua: comparatively 
seldom, less than thirty times. 
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”» 


to follow me...4.". The Hebrew is “‘go after me.” The LXX 
has “go with me...,” but one MS has “‘come with me.” The 
rendering of the LXX is explained by the conclusion of the 
Hebrew sentence “to go after me to this land.’ That is, in 
effect, “to come with me back from the house of her father to 
this [Abraham’s] house.’”’ Hence the LXX takes “after” as 
“back” (which is often the meaning of the Hebrew) and para- 
phrases thus: “go (v.r. come) with me back to this land.” 

In this instance, then, “go after” means “go after” 
ttevally, as one following the indications of a guide. Else- 
where in the Bible it means “go after” literally, as one 
following the commands of a military leader. But in the Bible 
it does not mean “go after”’ a person metaphorically, that is, 
in the sense of following imitatively or morally?. From the 
Talmud, too, no instance has been alleged where it has that 
meaning’. “Sit before,’ rather than ‘‘walk after,” would 
appear to be (at all events in some Jewish traditions) the 


, 


designation of a pupilt*. 

It is therefore in accordance with Jewish tradition to 
suppose that the Marcan phrase at the conclusion of the Call 
of the Fishermen originally denoted (even though Mark may 





1 Gen. xxiv. 5, LXX mopevOjva (D, eAdeiv) per’ euov... 

2 In the Bible, the nearest approach to the meaning of moral 
imitation is in 2 K. xiii. 2 ‘‘ walked after the sins of Jeroboam.”’ But 
“sins’”’ makes all the difference. Without it “walked (or, went) 
after Jeroboam” would mean “seceded to him.” 

3 In the Talmud there are several anecdotes about disciples 
“walking (ov, going) after a Rabbi.’ But they all imply (so far as 
I have seen) a literal “ walking.’’ Sometimes the Rabbi is riding on 
an ass and the disciple “going after him.’’ See Schlatter on 
Jn i. 7, 43. Paul never uses the word “follow” in a moral sense. 
Where A.V. (as freq.) has “followers” in this sense, the Greek and 
R.V. have “imitators,” or “zealous for,” e.g. I Cor. iv. 16, xi. I, 
Eph. v. 1 (comp. Philipp. iii. 17 etc.). 

4 For instances where a pupil is designated as “sitting before”’ 
his instructor, see Wetstein on Acts xxii. 3, and Gen. v, on Gen. xlix. 
14 (Wi. pp. 486, 499). 
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not have understood the special denotation) that those thus 
called quitted their occupation and went forth following Jesus 
henceforth literally on some missionary journey or journeys. 
But at the same time the act, and the language in which the 
act was expressed, prepared the way for later words of Christ 
in which He appeared to speak mysteriously of His last journey 
to Jerusalem in connection with the words ‘‘to-day” and “‘to- 
morrow” and being “perfected” on “the third day* ””_alluding 
to similar words in which Hosea exhorted his countrymen : 
“After two days will he revive us, on the third day he will 
raise us up, and we shall live before him. And let us know, 
let us follow on to know the Lord®.”’ Thus it is easy to see 
how Jewish phrases about literal following might pass into 
Christian phrases about spiritual following. 


§ 43. Philip “following” 


How John expressed the doctrine of spiritual following in 
various metaphors and scenes—culminating in the dialogue of 
Jesus with Peter, and the precept “Follow thou me’’—has 
been detailed above. But something remains to be said 
about the calling of Philip for this reason, that this Apostle 
is connected by John with the coming of ‘‘Greeks” to Jesus, 
and what we read about him may perhaps bear on the Greek 
objection mentioned above, “We must follow God, in accord- 
ance with Nature, not Man.” 

Remembering, then, that Philip is the only Apostle to 
whom Jesus said “Follow me’”—until we come to the very 





1 Lk, xiii. 32—3. 

2 Hos. vi. 2—3. Here “follow-on”? = Heb. “pursue,” “chase,” 
“press-hard,” almost always used in a hostile sense. It is once 
used in Heb. and Targ. concerning a leader saying to his troops 
(Judg. iii, 28) “ Follow-on, or press-hard, or chase, after me,” but 
the LXX (perhaps correctly) reads “go down after me”’ (Gesen. 922 b). 
Delitzsch has Heb. “chase after” to express Mk i. 36 xarediwgev 
abréyv, lit. “chased him down,’’ where R.V. “followed-after him” 
does not express the Greek. 
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end of the Gospel—we ought to ask in what sense and with 
what success he obeyed this command. That he ‘‘followed”’ 
Jesus literally and locally from the place where Jesus “found” 
him we may assume as certain. But to what extent did he, 
in the above-quoted words of Hosea, “‘follow on to know the 
Lord”? The answer is contained in the words of Jesus, ‘“‘ Have 
I been so long time with you [all], and dost thou not know me, 
Philip1?” He had “followed,” but he had not “known” 
whom he followed. There is no reproach in this that does 
not apply to all the Apostles—including Peter to whom Jesus 
said, ‘Thou canst not follow me now.” But the context, and 
the dialogue as a whole, seem to shew what would have been 
the Evangelist’s answer to the above-mentioned objection of 
the Greeks. Jesus has previously described Himself as the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life, adding “‘No one cometh unto 
the Father, save through me.” It is Jesus as the utterer of 
these words, and as the avenue to the Father, whom Philip 
has “not known.” Philip asks for a material manifestation 
(“Shew us the Father”) and thereby brings on himself his 
Master’s reproach. 

By this, the Evangelist seems to say to us, ‘The Philo- 
sophers tell us that ‘we ought not to follow men, but only Nature 
or God.’ This is true. But how can we know God except 
through knowing that which is most like God? And has not 
Plato said, ‘God is righteous in the highest degree, and there 1s 
nothing more like God than whosoever of us is righteous in the 
highest degree®’? We Christians follow the Man whom we believe 
to have been ‘righteous in the highest degree.’ But we follow 
Him, not merely because of what we believe Him to have been 
in the past, but also because of what He is to us still—only 
more manifestly than before—namely the perfection of Love. 





1 Jn xiv. 9 “with you [all] (ipav)” pl., followed by the sing. 
“thou.” 
2 Plato 176 c, Theaet. § 25. 
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In following Him we follow God and Nature. For He, the 
Son, was proclaimed to be at one with the Father, and His 
yoice to be in accord with the voice of spiritual Nature, when 
it became manifested that His love could not be conquered 
or silenced by death. In the hearts of His disciples death 
made Him stronger, not weaker, drawing us on still to follow 
Him on the Way of the Cross, the Way of Love and Truth 
and Life, that we might pass through the love of the Son 
on earth to the love of the Father in heaven. There is no 
servitude in such ‘following’ as this. This ‘following-on to 
know the Lord’ is a ‘following’ that leads us—if we really and 
truly follow—out of the servile squalour of the fear of death 
into ‘the liberty of the glory of the children of God?.’” 


§ 44. Inferences from Mark 


If this distinction between ‘‘following” and “departing 
after” is to hold good as to the original tradition of Mark, so 
that the latter is to suggest “departed after Jesus [on a mission 
ary journey, or on a journey up to Jerusalem],” the question 
will arise, ‘How far does this agree with John?” It is also 
natural to ask, “Does John take the view that henceforth the 
disciples constantly followed Jesus ?” 

These questions we cannot discuss fully till we come to the 
Naming of the Twelve and the Precepts to the Twelve in the 
Three Gospels, along with the Precepts to the Seventy peculiar 
to Luke. Here we must merely add that John nowhere 
represents Jesus as sending away the Twelve to preach the 
Gospel apart from Himself. From the moment when the 
first converts are made in the Fourth Gospel, they are repre- 
sented as being with their Master, and we receive the impression 
that they never leave Him. When He is “invited” to Cana 
they are “invited” too, though His own brethren are not 





1 Rom. viii. 21. 
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said to be invited!. They are then mentioned as accompanying 
Him to Capernaum?. After that, though they are not men- 
tioned as accompanying Him to Jerusalem, their presence is 
implied’, and they are mentioned as going with Him (apparently 
from Jerusalem) into the land of Judaea*. Henceforth they 
appear to be practically inseparable from Him. 

This is important as a positive aspect. But there is 
also a still more important negative aspect. John does not 
seem to leave in his Gospel—though it covers three visits to 
Jerusalem—any place whatever into which we might fit in a 
narrative of the Sending Forth of the Twelve, or of the Seventy. 
Can it be that he believed the Precepts to the Twelve—like 
the Lucan Precepts to the Seventy and the Lucan Draught 
of Fishes—to have been antedated, and to refer (if rightly 
placed) to a period after the Resurrection? Stated barely, 
that is improbable. But there may have been a mixture of 
precepts given before the Resurrection, with those given 
after it. 

Without aiming at a premature conclusion on this difficult 
question, we may strengthen ourselves in keeping a mind 
open to evidence on both sides by the following considerations. 
(xt) The Fourth Gospel openly proclaims itself, as it were, a 
Gospel of incompleteness, by omitting all mention of the death 
of John the Baptist while stating that, at a certain date, he 
had ‘“‘not yet” been cast into prison. (2) The imprisonment 
should probably be placed about, or shortly after, the Dialogue 





1 Jn ii. 1—2. This is the more striking because His ‘mother’ 
as well as His “disciples” are said to be “invited,” and because His 
“brethren” are mentioned a little later along with His “mother” 
and disciples (ib. ii. 12) as going down to Capernaum. 

ain i522 Fyn s 22: 

A paesuils Be 

5 They are absent from Him for a brief interval during the 
dialogue with the Samaritan woman, and for a few hours during the 
storm on the sea of Tiberias. That is all. 
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with the Samaritan woman!. (3) At the close of this Dialogue, 
Jesus addresses the disciples—who had left Him for a brief 
interval that they might purchase provisions—on the Harvest 
of the Gospel and on the wages of the reapers*. (4) Similar 
language is placed by Matthew and Luke, severally, just before 
Matthew’s Precepts to the Twelve, and at the outset of Luke’s 
Precepts to the Seventy®. (5) The death of John the Baptist 
was antecedéntly likely to induce Jesus to appoint successors 
to carry on His work in case He also should be put to death. 
(6) The Fourth Evangelist may have omitted the Precepts to 
the Twelve for nearly the same reasons that induced him to 
omit the death of John the Baptist—because he considered 
that the Precepts had been detailed at some length by Matthew 
and (if we include the Precepts to the Seventy) by Luke ; and 
the Baptist’s death had been narrated at great length by Mark 
and Matthew. (7) The Evangelist tells us that Jesus, in the 
neighbourhood of John the Baptist, ““baptized*” ; then he 
adds “‘ Howbeit Jesus himself baptized not, but his disciples®” ; 
then, later on, “‘The Spirit was not yet [given]®””—thus leaving 
us under the impression that what the disciples did in the way 
of proselytizing was done, not at a distance from their Master, 
but round Him as their centre, and that it was of a rudimentary 
nature, repeating the baptism of John, with perhaps some 
additions—so that nothing in their action or in their doctrine 
could afford an exact precedent to the Church, the Holy Spirit 
being not yet present. 

There is much to be said for the historical correctness of. 
this view. It is noteworthy that none of the Synoptists says 
that the Twelve (or the Seventy) received a precept to 





1 The Baptist’s last words in the Fourth Gospel are (Jn iii. 30) 
“He must increase but I must decrease.’’ The Dialogue with the 
Samaritan woman begins at iv. 7. 


2 Jn iv. 35—8. SRVUG Winns 7) linker 
4 Jn iii. 22. § Jniv. 1—2. 
6 Jn vil. 39. 
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a baptize!. ” But there can be little doubt that they did ‘‘bap- 
tize.’ The admission of this fact raised an awkward question, 
like that in the Acts ‘‘Unto what then were ye baptized??”’ 
John alone helps us to understand the state of things. It 
was altogether rudimentary—“ baptism,” with the Holy Spirit 
left out. 





1 Mk vi. 8—13, Mt. x. 1—15, Lk. ix. 1—5, comp. Lk. x. I—12. 
2 Acts xix. 3 foll. 


ADDENDUM ON éy TO WITH TEMPORAL INFINITIVE 


In Introduction pp. 112—13 (comp. pp. 121, 126) and Beginning 
p. 111, attention was called to the Lucan use of év 76 as a sign of 
translation from, or imitation of, Hebrew. It was my intention to 
include in the present volume all the Lucan instances of this idiom, 
illustrating them from LXX. But the results proved too bulky. 
I must therefore refer the reader to Son 3333 e—g, making two 
additional remarks. (1) Aquila uses ¢v ré as a literal rendering of 
Heb. in O.T. (2) Of the relatively very rare passages (seven at the 
utmost) that may claim to exemplify this idiom in the Acts (in some 
of which the infinitive can hardly be called temporal) three are either 
in Petrine speeches or in an apostolic Hymn of Praise, and two have 
in their context the Lucan éyévero “it came to pass that,” which is a 
sign of Hebraic style (though not necessarily of translation). 
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AND ‘‘UNCLEAN SPIRITS!” 
[Mark i. 21—8] 


AUTHORITY ’ 


§ 1. “The unclean spirit,’ in Zechariah 


Mark, after relating the Call of the Fishermen, represents 
Christ’s first act to have been what the multitude described as 
“a new teaching! with authority he commandeth even the 
unclean spirits, and they obey him?.” 

What was Mark’s motive in selecting this to stand first in 
his narrative of the acts of Jesus? No other Evangelist does 
this. It is hardly enough to say that Mark believed it to be 
the first. We may be sure that he would not have related it 
so fully—giving to it as much space as he gives to the Lord’s 
Supper—if he had not regarded it as a fit beginning for the 





* For titles of previous Parts of Diatessarica referred to by 
abbreviations in this Volume, see pp. 545—6. For other abbrevia- 
tions see pp. Xxili—xxvi. 

1 This section covers Mk i. 21—8 “And they go into Capernaum 
...all the region of Galilee round about,”’ Lk. iv. 31—7 “And he 
came down to Capernaum a city of Galilee...every place of the 
region round about.”’ Matthew (vii. 28—9 “astonished at his teach- 
ing...having authority’’) inserts a parallel to the statement of Mk- 
Lk. about the “astonishment” at the “authority” of Christ, but 
places it long after Mt. iv. 13 “leaving Nazareth he came and dwelt 
in Capernaum.” Matthew wholly omits the casting out of the 
unclean spirit. For the parallel texts see pp. 158—o. 

* Mki. 27 “ What is this? Anew teaching!’ Comp. Lk. iv. 36 
“What is this word ?” 
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Messiah’s Gospel. Now what could seem ‘‘a fit beginning,” 
in the eyes of the Christians of the first century, if it did not 
point back to prophecy, or rest on prophecy? It is true that 
Mark seldom quotes prophecy. But he habitually rests on it 
and frequently alludes to it?. Our first task, therefore, must be 
to inquire whether any prophet has written about the casting 
out of an “unclean spirit” as an act to be accomplished in the 
days of the Messiah. 

There is but one such prophecy. But it comes from one 
of the most Messianic of prophets, to whom Christians most 
frequently appealed from the earliest times, Zechariah. He, 
after the mysterious prediction “They shall look unto me 
(or, unto him) whom they pierced,” and the description of the 
mourning that will follow, says: “In that day there shall be 
a fountain opened to the house of David and to the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem for sin and for defilement?,.. .and I will cut off 
the names of the idols out of the land...and also I will cause 
the prophets and the unclean spirit to pass out of the land’.’’ 
This is Targumized as follows: ‘“‘At that time there shall be 
the teaching of the Law, opened like a fountain of waters for 
the house of David and for the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and 
I will remit their sins even as they are cleansed with the water 
of sprinkling and with the ashes of the heifer* that is [offered] 
for sin... And I will cut off the name of the idols of the 
peoples from the land. . .and also I will cause the false prophets 
and the unclean spirit to cease from the land.” 

The word “unclean” occurs in our Version of O.T. about 
one hundred and sixty times, but ‘unclean spirit” only here; 





1 See Son 3518 d. 

2 A.V. (followed by R.V.) has “uncleanness.” But the Heb. 
niddah (often meaning “separation,” “that from which one must 
separate oneself”) is different from the word rendered below (and 
regularly) “unclean.” 

3 Zech. xii. IO—14, xiii. I—2. 

4 See Numb. xix. 2. 
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The juxtaposition of “‘[false] prophets” and “unclean” recalls 
the Levitical prohibition against resorting to “mecromancers”’ 
(R.V. ‘‘those that have familiar spirits’’) “‘to be made-unclean 
by them?.”” But Kimchi (on Zechariah) separates the “‘pro- 
phets” from the “unclean spirit,” making three stages of evil :— 
Ist, idolatry, before the First Temple; 2nd, false prophecy, 
during the First Temple; 3rd, “evil desire,’ after the First 
Temple. R: Jochanan, like the Targumist, connected the 
prophecy of Zechariah with the purification by means of the 
' Red Heifer. A Gentile—confronting the Rabbi in the midst 
of his pupils—had objected to it as being a kind of sorcery. 
Jochanan asked the Gentile what his own people did when an 
evil spirit entered into anyone: ‘‘We burn roots under his 
’ said the man, ‘‘and dash water over him, and the evil 
spirit flees.” Jochanan explained that the Jews achieved 
just the same result with ‘‘the water of defilement (lit. separa- 
tion?)”” that had received the ashes of the Red Heifer, in 
accordance with the words of Zechariah. 


nose,’ 


The Gentile, who then departed, was apparently satisfied. 
But the Jewish pupils were not. ‘You have put this man 
off,” they said, “with a straw. What do you say to us?” 
Jochanan replied, ‘““By your life! it is not the slaughtered 





1 Lev. xix. 31. See Gesen. 15a on the Heb. ’owb “skin-bottle, 
necromancer,” always meaning “necromancer’”’ except in Job xxxii. 
18—19 (Elihu) “I am full of words. The spirit of my belly con- 
straineth me; behold, my belly is as wine that hath no vent, like 
new wine-skins that are ready to burst.’’ The Heb. ’owb is mostly 
(Tromm. ro) rendered by LXX éeyyacrpipvOos,1.e. “ speaker through the 
belly,’ or ventriloquist. This suggests a new and Jewish aspect of 
Philipp. iii. 19 and Rom. xvi. 18, illustrated by Ezek. xiv. 3. A man 
serving idols may serve (as one of them) his own egotistic and 
artificial verbosity. 

The Heb. is rendered 6eAnrns (Hesych. = mpoaiperixds) twice by 
LXX and five times by other translators (perhaps meaning “one 
that does as he likes,’’ “serves his own will’’). 

2 Numb. xix. 9 (R.V.) “water of separation,’ marg. “im- 
purity.” 
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animal that takes away uncleanness, nor does the water cleanse, 
But it is the decree of the King of Kings. God has said ‘A 
statute have I given, a decree have I made binding. No 
man shall transgress my decree,’ as it is written, This 1s the 
statute of the law1.” The passage is remarkable as indicating 
that in R. Jochanan’s time it was customary to attempt (and 
the Rabbi implies, with success) to cast out devils with “the 
water of defilement?.”” To some such practice Jesus may be 
referring when He says to the Pharisees “By whom do your 
children cast them out??”’ But if the attempts had been to 
any great extent successful we should have heard more about 
them in the Gospels, the Talmuds, and Josephus?. 


§ 2. “An unclean spirit” and “authority,” im Mark 
and Luke® 


From “the unclean spirit” in Zechariah, unique in O.T., 
we pass to the first mention of “unclean spirit” in Mark. It is 
in a narrative of exorcism, wholly omitted by Matthew, who 





1 See Numb. v7. on Numb. xix. 2, and also Pesikt. iv, Wi. 
Pp- 47- 

2 Hor. Heb., on Mt. xii. 27, referring to Joma 574, says “In the 
Gloss, mention is made of a devil cast out by a Jew at Rome.” 
The text mentions “sprinkling,” but not the casting out of a 
devil. 

3 Mt. xii. 27, Lk. xi. 19. Jerome admits this as one explanation 
but prefers to explain “your children” as the “apostles.” 

4 The only mention of “Exorcism” in Schwab’s Index to Jer. 
Talmud is to Sanhedy. x. 1, where the Mishna forbids the “muttering” 
of the words in Exod. xv. 26 as a charm, to avert some plague. 
Josephus (Ant. viii. 2. 5) indicates that a Jewish exorcist sometimes 
used “incantations” and “roots” supposed to have been discovered 
by Solomon (which apparently Jochanan would have altogether 
disowned). 3 

5 Luke, in iv. 6 “I will give unto thee all this authority,”’ has 
mentioned “authority’’ before. Mark has not. In both, “unclean” 
occurs here for the first time. 


* 
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however has (in various parts of his Gospel) one or two phrases 
of agreement printed in black below :— 


Mk i. 21—8 (R.V.) 

(21) And _ they 
go into Capernaum ; 
and straightway on 
the sabbath .day he 
entered into the syna- 
gogue and taught. 

(22) And _ they 
were astonished at 
his teaching; for he 
taught them as having 
authority, and not as 
the scribes. 

(23) Andstraight- 


way there was in their | 


synagogue a man with 
an unclean spirit ; and 
he cried out, 

(24) Saying, What 
have we to do with 
thee, thou Jesus of 
Nazareth? art thou 
come to destroy us? 


I know thee who 
thou art, the Holy 
One of God. 


(25) And Jesus 
rebuked him (a7, it), 
saying, Hold thy 
peace, and come out 
of him. 

(26) And the un- 
clean spirit, tearing 
(ov, convulsing) him? 





1“ Tearing (omapaéav),’’ parall. to ‘‘thrown down (pivar),”’ 
(Mark i. 21—8) 


Mt. iv. 12—3, 
vii. 28—9 (R.V.) 

(12) Now when 
he heard that John 
was delivered up, he 
withdrew into Gali- 
lee ; 

(13) And leaving 
Nazareth, he came 
and dwelt in Ca- 
pernaum, which is 
by the sea, in the 
borders of Zebulon 
and Naphtali: 


(28) And it 
came to pass, when 
Jesus ended these 
words, the multitudes 
were astonished 
at his teaching: 

(29) For he 
taught them as 
fone] having au- 
thority, and not as 
their scribes. 
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Lk. iv. 31—7 (R.V.) 
(34). -Andievhe 
came down to Ca- 
pernaum, a city of 
Galilee. And he was 
teaching them on the 
sabbath day: 

(32) And _ they 
were astonished at 
his teaching; for his 
word was with au- 
thority. 

(33) And in the 
synagogue there was 
a man, which had a 
spirit of an unclean 
devil; and he cried 
out with aloud voice, 

(34) Ah! (or, Let 
alone !) what have we 
to do with thee, thou 
Jesus of Nazareth? 
art thou come to 
destroy us? I know 
thee who thou art, 
the Holy One of God. 

(35) And Jesus 
rebuked him, saying, 
Hold thy peace, and 
come out of him. 
And when the devil 
had thrown’ him 
down? in the midst, 
he came out of him, 


may 
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Mt. iv. 12—3, 
Mk i. 21—8 (R.V.) vii. 28—g (R.V.) Lk. iv. 31—7 (R.V.) 
(contd.) (contd.) (contd.) 
and crying with a having done him no 
loud voice, came out hurt. 
of him. (36) And amaze- 
(27) And they ment came upon all, 
were all amazed, in- and they spake to- 
somuch that they gether, one with an- 
questioned among other, saying, What 
themselves, saying, is this word? for (a7, 
What is this? a new this word, that) with 
teaching! with au- authority and power 
thority he command- he commandeth the 
eth even the unclean unclean spirits, and 
spirits, and they obey > they come out. 
him. (37) And there 
(28) And _ the went forth a rumour 
report of him went concerning him into 
out straightway every- every place of the 
where into all the region round about. 


region of Galilee 
round about. 


It will be observed that Luke alters “‘he taught them as having 
authority” into “his word was with authority.” Later on, he 
again alters ‘‘a new teaching!” into “what is this word?” 
and, instead of “with authority,’ he has “with authority and 
power” (before “he commandeth the unclean spirits”). He 
also cancels Mark’s addition ‘“‘not as the scribes” (after “having 
authority”). One object of all these changes seems to be to 
shew that the “authority” had nothing to do with “teaching.” 
“No ‘teaching,’’’ Luke seems to say, ‘‘ can expel an evil spirit. 








be illustrated by Dan. viii. 7 “‘ cast down,’’ LXX éondpagéev, Theod. 
épupev. Zrapacow May Mean “‘teay (a thing) up and down”’ (as a 
dog ‘‘ worries ’’ anything). In Daniel (and probably in Mark) it is 
more picturesque but less accurate than pirro. 
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Nothing but a fiat can do this, a ‘word’ from the Master who 
has ‘authority’ over every evil spirit, and who can say to it, 
‘Go,’ and it goeth.”’ 

Mark’s view appears to have been that the “teaching,” 
of itself{—by reason of something in it that Mark called ~ 
‘“authority”—had power to rouse in one of Christ’s hearers 
a sense of hostility. The man uneasily perceived that an 
unclean spirit within himself, one that he at that moment felt 
to be part of himself, was being threatened with expulsion as 
it listened—or as he listened, or as both together listened—to 
the Gospel of the Kingdom of God which made war against all 
the power of Satan. The listener was possessed with more 
wills than one. The “I” had become ‘‘we.” And first the 
‘““we” cried out “Hast thou come to destroy us?” Then, in 
the same moment the “I” confessed ‘‘J know thee who thou 
art, the Holy One of God!” Then and not till then came the 
“rebuke” to the unclean spirit, even as, in Zechariah, “The 
Lord said unto Satan, The Lord rebuke thee, O Satan; yea, 
the Lord that hath chosen Jerusalem rebuke thee! Is not this 
a brand plucked out of the fire??”’ 

Perhaps if Mark had been writing in his own person, he 
would have distinguished between the authority of the teaching 
and the authority of the exorcism ; but he seems to set before 
us in a very natural way the confusion of the two notions that 
might have actually occurred in the mind of the multitude, 
and just what the multitude might have said. At the same 
time it must be added that this typical act of Messianic power, 
redeeming a soul from bondage to Satan, might naturally be 





1 Zech. iii. 2. See Gesen. 172 a 0n Heb. “rebuke,”’ LXX emirimd. 
It is applied to the sea in Ps. cvi. 9 etc., as it is to the “wind(s)” 
in Mk iv. 39, Mt. viii. 26, Lk. viii. 24. It is applied to “evil spirits” 
again in Mk iii. 12, and toa “fever” and “devils” in Lk. iv. 39, 41. 
All the Synoptists represent Jesus as healing the “fever” of Peter's 
wife’s mother, but Luke alone describes Him as “rebuking”’ it. 
See below, pp. 192—5. 
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regarded by the early Jewish evangelists as a kind of first- 
fruits of a second ReaD Hon, a second Exodus and a second 
Passover. 

Is there anything in this Marcan narrative—even a mere 
word or phrase—that might recall to Jews (though not to us) 
some feature in the institution of the first Passover? It will 
be found that there is, if we have patience to consider the 
ancient Biblical associations with the words ‘‘ What is this?” 

First, we must distinguish “this,” here used absolutely, 
not used absolutely (in 


? 


from the very frequent use of “this, 
such phrases as “‘what is this that thou hast done?” etc.). 
Secondly, we must distinguish it from the saying ‘‘ What is it 
(or, that) ?”’ about the first appearance of ‘‘manna!,” although 
that, too, was mystically interpreted in the first century by 
Philo and probably by others. Thirdly, we must recognise the 
frequency of the Jewish mystical use of “this” (to which 
attention was called in the Johannine Grammar) as referring 
to the Messiah?. Lastly, we must ask whether the phrase 





1 Exod. xvi. 15 “They said, one to another, What is it?” lt. 
“‘What [is] that?’’ R.V. marg. “It is manna. Heb. Man hu.” 
Mechilt. gives as the explanation of the allegorizers (“die Erklarer 
nach Andeutungen”) “The Israelites named it Man, ie. ‘ pre- 
pared.’’’ On this, see Philo i. 121 “They question one another— 
these souls that have already experienced the Word (Logos), but 
have it not in them to say ‘What it is’ (memovOvia pev {dn Tov dAdyov, 
ovx éxovea 8€ cizeiv 7 ‘ri eore’).”’ He then quotes “This is the bread 
that the Lord hath given you to eat. This is the thing (LXX pjya) 
that the Lord hath commanded, Gather of it....”’ first paraphrasing 
it so as to distinguish between pjya and Adyos, and then quoting it 
so as to suit his distinction, thus:—Odrds éorw 6 dpros, 7 tpopy jy 
Zdwxev 6 eos TH Vuxin mporevéyxarbat TO €avTov papa, kal Tov EavTov Adyov: 
ovTos hes 6 apros ov béd@xev npiv ear, TovTo TO phpya. Cony 1b. 566 
““OSrés eorw 6 Gpros bv Saxe Kipwos avrois payeiv.”’ Tis obv 6 aptos; 
Eiré. ‘‘Todro,” noi, ‘7d pia 6 cvvérake Kvpwos.” 

2 Joh. Gr. 2396 “Schéttgen (ii. 45) gives a multitude of instances 
in which ‘this thing,’ represented by the Hebrew feminine ‘this’ 
(mostly altered as to gender in LXX) is mystically interpreted as 
referring to the Messiah.” This Heb. fem. is not used in Exod. xvi. 15. 
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“What is this?” so familiar and commonplace to us both in 
written and in spoken English, would seem equally common- 
place to Jewish readers of the Hebrew Bible. 

The answer to this last question may be as surprising to many 
of my readers as it was to me. “What is this (Heb. fem.) ?” 
occurs nowhere in the Bible (so far as can be ascertained from 
the English Concordance) except in the question to be put by 
the son to the father concerning the redemption of the first- 
born instituted in connection with the Passover, “And it shall 
be when thy son asketh thee in time to come, saying, What 
as this)?” 

The Jerusalem Talmud, commenting on this question, 
describes four classes of questioners, the infant, the simple- 
minded, the bad, the wise. The wise questioner would ask in 
detail concerning the laws, precepts, and ordinances of the 
Lord. But the simple-minded one, just above an infant, 
would merely ask “What is this? ?” All Jewish boys, as a 
rule, in Christ’s time, had asked ‘‘What is this?” and had 
heard it asked, at the Passover. Peter would be no exception 
to the rule. There is nothing surprising if the multitude in 
the synagogue of Capernaum, amazed at the first exposition 
of Christ’s exorcistic power, startling them in the midst of 
His interrupted preaching, exclaimed some words equivalent 
to ‘What is this?” And if they did, nothing could be more 
natural or justifiable than that the Petrine Gospel, describing 
the exclamations of the multitude, should include this one in 
particular, endeared as it was by its redemptive associations’. 





In Deut. xxxii. 29 “this (fem.)” LXX has ravra but Aq. adryy. 
Schéttgen’s instances are from the Cabbala. Levy i. 513 4 includes 
one fem. instance. 1 Exod. xiii. 14. 

2 See Rashi, Mechilta, and J. Pesach x (4) (Schwab v. 151) on 
Exod. xiil. 14. 

8 In that case a Hebrew Gospel would give the words of Exod. 
xiii. 14 as Delitzsch does in Mk 1. 27 “what this (Heb. fem.)?” In 
LXX Greek, this would be Ti rovro; or ri é€ore Touro; but in literal 
Greek it would be airy, not rodro, Alteration of the literal Greek 
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§ 3. “Authority” and ‘law,’ in Matthew 


Matthew, after the Call of the Fishermen, ending with 
“followed him,” instead of describing the exorcism of a 
particular “unclean spirit,” gives a general description of acts 
of “healing” (not of “casting out”) as follows: ‘And Jesus 
went about in all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and healing all manner 
of disease and all manner of sickness among the people. And 
the report of him went forth into all Syria: and they brought 
unto him all that were sick, holden with divers diseases and 
torments, possessed with devils, and epileptic, and palsied; and 
he healed them. And there followed him great multitudes 
from...and [from] beyond Jordan. And seeing the multitudes, 
he went up into the mountain...1.’’ Then follows the whole 
of the Sermon on the Mount, with the appended comment, 
“He taught them as [one] having authority. ..’’—Matthew’s 
first mention of “ authority?.”’ 

Not till after this does Matthew mention particular acts of 
healing :—(I) the cleansing of a leper, (2) the healing of the 
centurion’s “boy” at a distance, (3) the healing of Peter’s 
wife’s mother®. Then follows a second general description 
in which “casting out” is included : ‘‘ And when even was come, 
they brought unto him many possessed with devils; and he 
cast out the spirits with a word, and healed all that were sick : 
that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Isaiah the 
prophet, saying, Himself took our infirmities and bare our 
diseases*.”’ 

It will be observed that Matthew not only mentions 








feminine might cause other alterations, and, intey alia, the intro- 
duction of d:day7) xawy in Mark. In Exod. xiii. 14, “what is this ?” 
is expanded by Jer. Targ. into “What is this precept as to the first- 
born?” 

1 Mt. iv. 23—v. 1 (R.V.). 2 Mt. v. 2—vii. 29. 

3 Mt. viii. I—15. 

4 Mt. viii. 16—17, quoting from Is. liii. 4. 
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“healing” without “casting out” in his first description, but 
also crowns his second description with a quotation from 
Isaiah about the Messianic “bearing” of “diseases.” He 
does not mention “authority” in connection with healing of 
any kind except so far as it is indirectly suggested in the words 
of the centurion to Jesus “Only say [it] with a word!, and my 
boy will be healed. For I also am a man under authority, 
having under myself soldiers...,” that is to say, ‘“Thou hast 
authority over diseases as I have authority over soldiers, and 
canst say to the disease ‘Go,’ and it goeth?.”’ 

Even here, it is not shewn that Matthew, speaking in his 
own person, would have used—or would have regarded as 
anything but a popular usage—this language about “ authority.” 
Matthew himself seems to say ‘“‘The Messiah’s authority was 
revealed in its highest form, not when He cast out spirits with 
a word, but when He ascended the mountain and gave the 
New Law, teaching with authority and not as the scribes, and 
saying to His disciples, ‘This or that was said in old days, but 
I say unto you something that is better and higher.’ ”’ 

One disadvantage of Matthew’s arrangement is that he 
does not give us the historical facts in their historical order. 
Indeed he hardly professes to do so. He throws into one Law, 
or Discourse, doctrines that Luke assigns to several distinct 
times and occasions. Perhaps Matthew did not recognise any 
fitness—and indeed perceived some unfitness—in the Marcan 
arrangement, which brought Christ for the first time before our 
eyes as the Healer, casually, so to speak, and in consequence of 
a madman’s outburst, in a synagogue where He happened to 
be preaching. 








1 Comp. Mt. viii. 16 “cast out the spirits with a word,” where 
the parall. Mki. 34 has simply “cast out many devils,” and Lk. iv. 41 
“there went out devils from many.” 

2 Mt. viii. 8—9 parall. to Lk. vii. 7—8. Comp. Lk. iv. 36 “What 
is this word ?”” The words of the centurion are practically identical 
in Mt. and Lk. 
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We must be thankful to Mark for doing this. It helps us 
to realise how strangely prolonged—for a Messiah—was that 
period of waiting during which the power of Jesus lay un- 
revealed, and through what unexpected occasions it revealed 
and developed itself. But Matthew’s view also deserves 
sympathetic consideration. He depicts Jesus, not as the un- 
expected Exorcist of “the unclean spirit” from Israel, but as 
the Servant of the Lord, foreordained to heal. And the healing 
is to be, not by casting out but by “bearing” and suffering. 
According to the LXX version of Isaiah, the Messiah was to 
be one who “‘is under the stroke [of affliction] and knoweth 
how to bear sickness,”’ or (with Symmachus) “born-to-distress 
and known to disease1.’’ The word used here by the LXX for 
“sickness” occurs but thrice in N.T. The three instances are 
all in Matthew, and all in the phrase “heal(ing) every disease 
and every sickness.’’ There can be little doubt that Matthew 
uses this as a kind of Messianic refrain, first, to describe the 
beginning of the Messiah’s unassisted work, immediately after 
He had called the fishermen?; secondly, at a considerable 
interval, to describe the conclusion of that stage, when Jesus 
repeated a round of teaching, preaching, and healing, but 
felt that there was need of more “‘labourers®”’; thirdly, and 
that immediately afterwards, when He “called his twelve 
disciples” and gave them “authority” to continue the work 
that He had been doing’. 








1 Is. liii. 3 (Field) Viv dolorum et notus (familiaris) morbo. LXX 
dvOpwmos ev mAnyn dv, Kai cidas pépew padakiay. Aq. (avSpa) adyndovev 
kal yyaortov dppwotia. Sym. dvijp emimovos, kai yvooros voog. Theod 
(dvjp) adyndovev Kat yvooros padakia. 

2 Mt. iv. 23. 

3 Mt. ix. 35—8. 

4 Mt. x. 1 “And he called unto him his twelve disciples, and 
gave them authority over unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to 
heal every disease and every sickness.’”’ This is the only instance 
where Matthew mentions “unclean spirits (pl.),’’ and here he agrees 
with Mk vi. 7 “the unclean spirits.’’ In the only instance where 
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Thus, by his arrangement, by his choice of words, and by 
his use of refrains, Matthew warns us as it were that we are in 
a region of poetic history, describing fulfilments of prophecies. 
The fulfilments are actual and historical, but couched in 
language borrowed from the past and not always exactly and 
literally applicable to the present—as, for example, the state- 
ment that Jesus healed “every disease and every sickness.” 
This must not be taken as if it meant ‘‘every”’ disease, or 
even “‘every kind of” disease in Palestine. 

. Such statements may be illustrated by the Odes of Solomon, 
where the first mention of God’s Kingdom is connected with 
sickness, “‘Sicknesses have removed far from my body, and it 
stood up to [serve] the Lord in His good-pleasure, because His 
Kingdom is true!” The author of the Odes was thinking 
mainly of the promises made in the Law, and especially the 
promise concerning the banishment of “every sickness” from 
Israel?. Our Evangelist, too, is thinking of that. But he is 
thinking also of the promise made in the Prophets concerning 
the Messiah who was to be “‘known to disease®.’”’ Elsewhere 
Matthew, also, if he does not disparage exorcism, at all events 
warns readers against supposing that this, or the claim to it, 
was a test of spiritual goodness. His Gospel (and no other) 
contains, as an ineffectual appeal from ‘“‘workers of iniquity,” 
the words ‘“‘Lord, did we not cast out devils in thy 





Matthew has (xii. 43) “the unclean spirit (sing.)” he is followed by 
Luke (xi. 24) “the unclean spirit.” 

1 Odes xviii. 3, on which see Light 3940 a. 

2 See Light 3940a “In Hebraic Greek—which does not use the 
word ravroios, but only wav yévos where ravroios is urgently needed— 
‘every sickness’ may mean ‘all sickness.’ The ambiguous phrase is 
rare. It occurs nowhere in LXX except Deut. vii. 15 ‘The Lord will 
take away from thee every (R.V. all) sickness, and he will put none 
of the evil diseases of Egypt...upon thee,’ 7b. xxviii. 60>-—61 ‘He 
will bring upon thee all the diseases of Egypt. ..also every (so R.V.) 
- sickness and every plague....’” 
3 Ts. liii. 3 according to Symmachus, see above, p. 165. 
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name!?” He also rejects the Marcan tradition (accepted by 
Luke) that Jesus forbade John to hinder certain exorcists who 
used His name without following Him®. Other peculiarities of 
his Gospel will come before us later on, not important in them- 
selves, but tending to shew that the subject of exorcism was 
much discussed in the first century and that he believed the 
Marcan account of it to be inadequate?. Everyone will now 
admit that Matthew’s picture of the Messiah as bearing sins 
appeals to the whole world more powerfully and deeply in 
these days than Mark’s picture of the Messiah as casting out 
devils; but that must not prevent us from recognising that 
Mark is in this matter historically and chronologically right, 
and Matthew wrong. 


§ 4. “Authority” and Christ's ‘word,’ in Luke 


In Luke, “authority” is the power possessed by a ruler to 
accomplish his will as he utters it to those over whom he rules. 
In O.T. the highest form of this authority is that of the Creator, 
who “spake and it was done*.” But Luke’s first mention of 
“authority” is assigned to Satan, who claims ‘‘all the kingdoms 
of the world,” saying to Jesus, “To thee will I give all this 
authority and the glory of them ; for it hath been delivered 





1 Mt. vii. 22. They add “And in thy name we did many mighty- 
works.” And perhaps both claims are to be regarded as false. 
In the parallel Lk. xiii. 26, the claim is “We have eaten and drunk 
in thy presence...’’ Celsus attacks Mt. vii. 22, as a confession on 
Christ’s part that exorcism was an imposture. Origen (Cels. i. 6, 
ii. 49) admits that sometimes the name of “Jesus,” uttered by “un- 
worthy (favdwv)”’ exorcists, has had power to exorcise. 

2 Mk ix. 38—9, Lk. ix. 49—50. 

3 Among several minute details is Mt.’s use (peculiar to him) of 
“lunatic” in Mt. iv. 24 (pec.) Sapovefopévous Kai cednviafopévous, and, 
still more remarkably, in Mt. xvii. 15 cednvidterar Kal Kakas eeu 
(where the parall. Mk-Lk., though very full, does not contain 
“Junatic”). The word is discussed by Origen (on Mt. xvii. 15). 
Tt is not in LXX, and Steph. Thes. gives no early authority for it. 

4 Ps, xxxill. 9. 
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unto me, and to whomsoever I will I give itl.’ Jesus, in a 
scriptural quotation, puts the claim aside. But the whole of 
Luke’s Gospel indicates that, in some sense, de facto though 
not de jure, Satan at present possesses an ‘authority ’—a false 
authority, from which he is to be dispossessed by the true 
authority of the Messiah?. 

The nature of the false authority, and the nature of the 
true authority, are indicated immediately afterwards by 
Christ’s first public words in the synagogue of Nazareth : 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he anointed me to 
preach good tidings to the poor; he hath sent me to pro- 
claim release to the captives...*.’’ Who is the captor of these 
“captives” ? According to the Acts, it is Satan. For Peter 
tells us there, about the ‘good tidings” of Jesus, how “God 
anointed him with the Holy Spirit and with power, who went 
about doing good, and healing all that were oppressed by the 
devilt.” The first mention of “captive” in the Bible is where 
Abraham, hearing that “‘his brother, Lot, was taken captive,” 
arms ‘‘ Eliezer” (as Jewish tradition interprets the passage) 
—the symbol of the Help of God—and brings back the 
captives rescued’. In Luke’s Gospel, Jesus is regarded as 
the seed of Abraham, similarly rescuing those who are 
“taken captive” by the devil. Luke also is the only Evan- 
gelist that has put on record Christ’s words about a woman 





1 Lk. iv. 6. For this, Mt. iv. 9 has simply “I will give thee all 
these things.”’ 

2 Comp. Acts xxvi. 18 “that they may turn from darkness unto 
light, and from the [false] authority of Satan unto God,” with 
Rom. xiii. 1 “there is no [true] authority save [ordained] by (76) God.” 
On two occasions, where Mark (i. 27, vi. 7) has only “authority,” 
Luke (iv. 36, ix. 1) combines “power” with “authority” in order to 
shew that it is, from his point of view, true “ authority.” 

8 Lk. iv. 18 quoting Is. lxi. I—2. 4 Agts'x./ 39. 

5 Gen. xiv. 14. The text mentions “ 318’; for the interpretation 
“Eliezer ’’ see Notes 2994 quoting Philo i. 481, Gen. 7. ad loc., and 
Barn. ix. 8, also Light 3730c. 
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whom Luke himself describes as one that ‘‘had a spirit of 
infirmity eighteen years,’’ but Jesus as ‘‘a daughter of Abraham, 
whom Satan had bound, lo, [these] eighteen years?.” 

Consistently with this view, Luke dwells, more than any 
other Synoptist, on that Messianic act of “rebuking,” referred 
to above in the words of Zechariah ‘“‘the Lord rebuke thee, O 
Satan!” Where Mark says simply “ He suffered not the devils 
to speak,” Luke prefixes “vebuking them®.”” Where Mark 
(and similarly Matthew) says of Peter’s mother-in-law, that 
Jesus “took her by the hand and raised her up and the fever 
left her,” Luke says that Jesus “stood over her and rebuked the 
fever and it left her?.’”’ Apparently Luke sees no connection 
between the authority expressed by this effectual “rebuking,”’ 
and the authority expressed by Christ’s ‘‘teaching.”” At all 
events, as has been shewn above, besides making these Lucan 
additions, he substitutes a mention of the “‘ word with authority” 
for the Marcan “taught them as having authority,” and has, 
later on, ‘“‘ What is this word?” where Mark has ‘What is this? 
a new teaching*!” 


§ 5. ‘Authority,’ in Greek writers of the first century 


A glance at the Indices or Concordances to Plato, Aristotle, 
LXX, Epictetus, Early Fathers and Apologists, will shew that 
the Greek exousia has different meanings varying with their 
contexts. It is a term savouring of law and not used by 
Aristophanes. The Definitions of Plato call it the “ permission 





1 Lk. xiii. 11—16. 2M sane Dikeivees tT. 

3 Mk i. 31, Mt. viii. 15, Lk. iv. 39. 

4 Mk i. 22, 27, Lk. iv. 32, 36. See above, pp. 158—60. Dk tiv 132 
“for his word was with authority,” may be taken as meaning “He 
cast out the spirits by a direct ‘word,’ or fiat, and not, in part, in- 
directly and preparatively, by His ‘teaching.’”’ Origen instructively 
recognises that the power of Christian exorcists in his day was 
exercised (Cels. i. 6) “by the name of ‘ Jesus’ along with the narration 
of His acts and words (pera ris dmayyeNias Tay Tepi avTor ioropi@yv).”” 
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(or, siieaton, a Rae y bE eanlenisnl) perhaps, it means 
“that which is [permitted in a special province removed] from 
[interference]?.”” Hence, dropping one of the two qualifications, 
it branches out into two opposite meanings :—(I) power in a 
special province, (2) power that is free from interference, 1.¢. 
absolute. In the LXX, outside Daniel, it is rare and mostly 
implies limitation’. But in Daniel, besides being used of 
earthly rulers of places, and especially of the authority 
given to Nebuchadnezzar, it is also used of God’s power, 
and especially of the power of the Messianic kingdom, which 
is to be for ever4. ‘‘Permission,’”’ applied to the power of the 
Supreme, would seem a misnomer. Yet Philo applies exousia 
thus, saying ‘‘In the one and only true God the highest and 
first powers® are two—goodness and authority (exousia). By 
means of goodness God begot all that is. By authority (exousia) 
He rules the begotten.’’ This suggests no basis—such as 
Wisdom or Love—for Authority. It leaves us still in the 
dark as to how God can be said to “rule” by anything that is, 





1 See Plato Defin. 415 B "E€ovoia, énirpomy vopov. The only N.T. 
instance of émirporn coupled with éefovcia is Acts xxvi. 12 per’ efovoias 
kal érirpomns ths Tov apxvepéwr, Closely followed by a contrast in 7b. 18 
ard. ..THs e€ovalas Tod Sarava emt rov Oeov. 

2 Lucian’s Index gives it mostly as referring to rarpixy efovoia. 

83 In Ps. cxxxvi. 8—o, 2 K. xx. 13, Is. xxxix. 2 it describes the 
sun’s power by day and the moon’s by night, and Hezekiah’s power 
(R.V. “dominion”’) boastfully exhibited to the Babylonians. But 
see also Ps. cxiv. 2 (R.V.) “Israel his dominion,” 7.e. the Lord’s 
peculiar and favoured dominion. 

4 See Dan. iv. 17 foll. (LXX), vii. 12 foll. R.V. “and as for the rest 
of the beasts, their dominion (e€oucia) was taken away...there came 
one like unto a son of man...and there was given him dominion 

. his dominion is an everlasting dominion...” 

5 Philo i, 143—4 “ Powers,” duvdwes. Having thus used divayis 
generically Philo was precluded from using it again specially. The 
context indicates that Philo believed this conception to have come 
to him by some kind of inspiration. He adds that “Third{ly], 
uniting both together, midmost, is Logos (rpirov S€ cuvaywydv audoiv 
pécov elvat Adyov).”’ 
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according to the Platonic Definitions, of the nature of “‘per- 
mission.” 

Much more definite and satisfying is the language of 
Epictetus, who recognises two kinds of authority, one fleshly, 
the other spiritual, following a treatise attributed to Aristotle, 
which says, ‘It is the sign of greatness of soul to bear aright 
both good fortune and ill fortune. ..and not to admire [blindly] 
[a position that commands] luxury, and obsequious service, 
and authority1.’’ The context shews that this does not con- 
demn respect or admiration for wise and just and good 
“authority.” But it does condemn admiration for a great 
deal of ‘‘authority”—pompous, unjust, self-seeking—which 
the world admires. This condemnation Epictetus repeatedly 
and pointedly expresses, representing the young and rising 
philosophers as saying to their Teacher: ‘‘Here on earth, 
Master, these robbers and thieves, these courts of justice and 
kings, have the upper hand. These creatures fancy that they 
have some sort of authority over us, simply because they 
have a hold on our paltry flesh and its possessions! Suffer 
us, Master, to shew them that they have authority over 
nothing?.”’ 

What then is the basis of true authority and whither must 
we look for it? No one can have it, says Epictetus, who has 
not knowledge. Unless the judge knows what the truth is, 
his “authority” is no authority. But he recognises that 
‘God has bestowed on all men, if they will but accept and use 
it, authority over their own wills, so that we may conform our 
wills to His, as children do with a Father3.” And, in a special 





1 De Virtut. §5 Meyadowuxias dé ort... cai To Oaupdtew pyre tpupyy 
pyre Oepameiav pare eLovoiay.... This is condensed by Bonitz into 
peyarowuxias pi) Oavpdter é€ovciav—which might mislead. 

2 Quoted from Silanus the Christian p. 17. See Notes 2801 for 
a full list of the Epictetian references to é€ovoia contained in the 
context, i. 9. 15, i. 30. 6—7, ii. 13. 21—7, ete: 

3 Silanus p. 19. Comp. Gen. iv. 7 Jer. Targ. where God says to 
Cain. “Into thy hand have I given authority over evil desive itself 
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and higher form, “authority” has been bestowed by God on 
a few mortal natures akin to Himself, whereby they receive a 
spiritual kingship. ‘Kings and tyrants receive from their 
armed guards the power of rebuking and punishing wrong- 
doing, though they may be rascals themselves. But on the 
Cynic”—that is the term he uses—“this power is bestowed 
by the conscience.” By ‘‘conscience” he means “the con- 
sciousness of a life of wise, watchful, and unwearied toil for 
man, in co-operation with God}.” 

Before passing to the Fourth Gospel, we may note some 
instances of exousia in the earliest of the Fathers and Apologists. 
Clement of Rome, in the only passage where he uses the word, 
says, ‘‘Thou, Lord-and-Master, hast given to them [?.e. to our 
rulers and governors upon the earth] the authority of the 
kingdom...thou...givest to the sons of men glory and honour 
and authority over those things that are upon the earth?.” 
This means deputed power. Barnabas tells us that we ought 
to take heed, “times being evil and [the evil one] himself—he 
that is inwardly-working [the evil]—having the authority?.”” He 
also warns us not to slacken our energies ‘‘lest the evil ruler 





(potestatem ipsius concupiscentiae malae).”” It is added “et ad te 
erit appetitus ejus, et tu dominaberis illi, sive ad justitiam sive ad 
peccatum.” The Aramaic (which is also Hebrew) here used for 
“authority”’ occurs repeatedly in Midrash quoted by Schlatter on 
Jn i. 12 “he gave them authority to become children of God” 
(Schlatter, “ Vollmacht’’). 

1 Silanus p. 20. 

2 Clem. Rom. § 61 @dxas rv eEovoiav rns Bacweias Should be taken 
with the following appellation Bacwed roy aidvwv. God is the King, 
but deputes “the authority of the kingdom.” 

8 Barn. ii. I jpepdv odv ovc@v movnpGy Kal avrov Tov evepyouvTos 
éyovtos Thy e€ovciay. Either rod movnpod, or ro movnpdv, or both, must 
be supplied from the preceding rovnpév. The evil days proceed from 
an evil worker. Later on, vi. 18 (on Gen. i. 26) rd dpxew e€ovoias 
éory means that “ruling” over beasts implies “authority” over 
beasts, ‘“‘so that one should exercise-lordship by mere command 
(€murdéas xupevon)’’—to which men have ‘‘not yet’’ attained. 
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receiving the authority over us [that would be permitted by 
reason of our slackness] should thrust us away from the kingdom 
of the Lord!.” On the other hand he speaks of those to whom 
the Lord has given “‘the authority of the Gospel, twelve in 
number for a testimony to the tribes’.’’ Finally he says 
“There are two ways (?)—of teaching and of authority, the 
[way] of light and the [way] of darkness®.’”’ We might be 
disposed to assume that “teaching and authority” is here 
loosely used for the Synoptic “teaching with authority.” But 
the context gives no support to this view. The Didaché also 
favours a different interpretation, namely, that Christ’s 
“teaching” and Satan’s “authority” are here contrasted as 
“light” and “darkness” or as “life” and ‘‘death.”’ Barnabas 
goes on to say “Over the former Way are set light-proclaiming 
angels of God; over the latter, angels of Satan. And the 
former [namely, God] is Lord from [the] ages and to the ages, 
put the latter [namely, Satan] is ruler of the season that now 
is, [the season] of lawlessness.” We should therefore probably 
adopt the rendering : ‘‘ There are two ways—l[one] of [heaven’s] 
teaching and [one] of [this world’s] authority.” But the fact 
that a Christian writer could write thus, either late in the first 
century or early in the second, adds to the proof that if the 
author of the Fourth Gospel desired to bring home to the 
hearts of his readers the real nature and the real basis of that 





1 Barn. iv. 13 iva pijrore...kai 6 movnpos apxov AaBov rHv Kal nav 
eovolav ama@anra: pas amd ris Bacwdelas Tov Kupiov. 

2 Barn. viii. 3. 

3 Barn. xviii. I ‘Odol Sv0 eiaiv—ddaxjs Kat éEovcias—h Te Tod poros 
kal 4) ToD oKdrovs. Comp. Didach. i. 1 ‘O8oi 8vo0 eiai—pia ths Cons Kat 
pia rod Oavdrov. The Latin fragment of the latter (p. 102) has 
“Viae duae sunt in saeculo, vitae et mortis, lucis et tenebrarum.”’ 

It may be added that ¢fovcia does not occur in the Didaché. 
In Canon. Eccles. 14 é€ovoiav eav éxnre should perhaps be ¢& o@ 
éav (with V). But 2b. 30 represents Peter as saying ratra, ddehgoi, 
ovx as é€ovalay twos exovtes mpds avayxny, GAN éemurayny exovTes mapa 
Kuplov, EpaT@mev ipas puddka ras évtodds. ... 
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authority which Christ. actually claimed and exercised, he 
had many difficulties to surmount—difficulties arising not 
only from the earliest written Gospels, but also from later 
Christian traditions, and from comments that might be made 
on Christian views by educated Greeks. 


§ 6. “Authority” and the spirit of sonship, in John 


The Johannine view of authority is, briefly, this, that it 
consists in a conscious unity with God. It has not to do prim- 
arily with driving out but with letting in. It is not a power 
to cast out Satan from the souls of others ; it is a letting in of 
the Spirit of the Son into our souls—the Son, who, when we 
let Him in, not only keeps Satan cast out from ourselves but 
also helps us to cast out Satan from others. 

“But was not this,” we may ask, “the hypothesis of 
Epictetus? Did not he teach that the ‘authority’ of the 
Philosopher, who went about benefiting mankind, wearing the 
true and invisible crown and wielding the sceptre of true 
royalty, arose from the consciousness of a unity with God?” 
Yes, but from “a unity” with what kind of God? The God 
of Epictetus is not a God of love, much less of sympathy; and 
the Philosopher whom Epictetus regards as God’s representative 
is also accordingly unsympathetic. or Jesus, there is trouble 
of heart or spirit because of the death of Lazarus and the tears 
of his sister Mary and the treachery of Judast. For the Epic- 
tetian Philosopher there is no such trouble. At all events, 
there ought not to be. Epictetus warns us against it: “Let 
not what is contrary to Nature in another be an Evil to you; 
for you were not born to be depressed and unhappy, along 
with others, but to be happy along with them. And, if any- 
one is unhappy, remember that he is so for himself ; for God 
made all men to enjoy Felicity and a settled good Condition. 
He hath furnished all with Means for this Purpose, having 





1. Jmxi. 33; Xill. 27. 
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given them some Things for their own, others not for their 
own!.” If John, in composing his Gospel, learned anything 
from Epictetian doctrine as to the needs of the Greeks and the 
best means of meeting them, this certainly was one lesson, 
that the hard facts of life presented a knot that could not be 
loosed by any exercise whatever of mere reason, nor even be 
severed by any fervour of faith in a Supreme God, unless that 
God was recognised as a Father capable of that kind of love 
for His children which we call sympathy. By this we mean, 
not a condescending appearance of fatherly sorrow over in- 
fantile and imaginary evils, but a real fatherly sorrow over 
real filial evils. In particular, the Fourth Gospel means by it 
such a sympathy as might lead a father to die for his sons, or, 
if that were not possible, to send one son to die for the rest. 
The keynote of this theory of authority is struck in words 
of the Prologue :—‘“‘As many as received him [#.e. the Logos, 
or Son] to them gave he authority to become children of God?.” 
This means children of Him, and like in nature to Him, who 
is the Giver of all Good, continually giving forth Himself to 
men in various gifts, but above all, in His beloved Son. It is 
not everyone that can thus “give.” Aman, as Paul says, may 
‘sive his body to be burned,” and yet it “profiteth nothing ” 
if he gives for fame, or for immortality, or for self in any form. 
He lays down his life, but he does not lay it down in such a 
way that he can say as the Son does, ‘‘I have authority to lay 
it down and I have authority to take it again; this command- 
ment received I from my Father’.” The primary object of 





1 Epictet. iii. 24. 1 (Mrs Carter’s transl.). I have not found in 
the Dissertations any repetition of Plato Theaet. 176¢ Oebs. .. as oldy 
re ducagraros. The nearest approach is Epictet. i. 29. 13 6 Tov eod 
vopos Kpatiatds €ote Kal SuKaidraros. But this is very far below the 
passionate and loving trust and reverence expressed in the unusual 
combination Jn xvii. 25 marnp Sixae. On the priority of the cir- 
culation of Epictetian doctrine to the publication of it by Arrian, 
see Introduction, p. 154. 

a) Jn. 12% 3. jn x. 18. 
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this ‘‘authority” is not to drive out, or to take away, but to 
give: ‘Thou [i.e. the Father] gavest him authority over all 
flesh, that—all that thou hast given him—to them he may give 
eternal life.” 

“Authority to judge” is not excluded. But it is sub- 
ordinated. “I came not to judge the world,” says Jesus, 
“but to save the world?.” To those that refuse to be saved, 
and to accépt life from the Son, there must come judgment. 
This judgment the Son has ‘“‘authority” to execute, but it is 
as it were on a lower plane, not as Son of God but as Son of 
man: ‘As the Father hath life in himself, even so gave he to 
the Son also to have life in himself, and he gave him authority 
to do judgment because he is Son of man*.’’ It is interesting 
to note, by contrast, how the Roman Governor, later on, 
boasts of that very “‘authority” which is here (we may almost 
say) depreciated, that of condemning or acquitting : ““Speakest 
thou not unto me? Knowest thou not that I have authority 
to release thee and have authority to crucify thee?” The 
reply is ‘‘Thou wouldest have no authority against me except 
it were given thee from above”—implying (among other 
things) that Pilate was ignorant of the responsibility that 
rested on him as representative of the Roman Empire which 
was, in some sense, ordained by God, and that he did not know 
what real ‘‘authority” meant?. 

So much for the direct Johannine doctrine about 
“authority.” Indirectly the Fourth Gospel appears to set 
itself to shew that the power exercised by the Son was expressed 
by Him rather in “drawing” men towards Himself than by 
“casting out” evil from them, rather by sowing the corn than 
by rooting up the tares. Once and once only does He use 
the word “‘cast out” in any exorcistic sense, and that is not 


till He has proclaimed the necessity that the ‘“‘grain of corn” 





1 Jn xvii. 2. sS (Mexia 7. 
3 Jn v. 26—7. 4 Jn xix. ro—11, see Joh. Voc. 1577. 
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shall die, in accordance with God’s glorious Law of self- 
sacrifice, which leads Him to cry “Father, glorify thy name,” 
and to receive from heaven the answer that God has glorified 
it and will glorify it again. Then and not till then comes the 
moment of the great exorcism: “Now is the judgment of this 
world ; now shall the ruler of this world be cast out. And I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
myself}.”’ 

We ought not to conclude without some notice of the 
Johannine frankness in representing what we should call— 
if speaking about an ordinary ruler—the “failures” of ‘‘ auth- 
ority.”” No other Evangelist describes the desertion of Christ 
by “many” of His disciples; and His sad expostulation with 
the Twelve who still remain (“ Will ye also depart? ?”’); and the 
retrogression of others who had begun to believe®. Above all in 
intensity of gloom is the record of what appears to be Christ’s 
attempt—unless it is to be regarded as an implied confession 
that all attempt was useless—to drive out Satan from Judas 
at the Last Supper*. Matthew describes Jesus as saying 
“All authority has been given to me in heaven and on earth®,”’ 
but in John the corresponding saying of the Son to the Father 
is (as we have seen) ‘‘authority over all flesh, that—all that 
thou hast given him—to them he may give eternal life.” It 
appears to be implied that “‘all flesh” is not to be “given” 
at present to the Son. God Himself will not, and cannot, 
constrain men by bribes, or fears—or in any way that does 
not allow some free response on their part—to receive the love 
and the life that He offers. It is assumed that the Kingdom 
of God—which we can never hope in this life to comprehend— 
is better apprehended as a Family, with something at present 





1 Jn xii. 24—32. It is added “But this he said signifying by 
what manner of death he should die.” 

2 Jn vi. 66—7. 8 Jn viii. 31 foll. 

4 Jn xili. 18—26. 5 Mt. xxviii. 18. 
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outside it which we cannot understand, and which is not yet 
conformed to the Father’s will, than as a Despotism, which 
includes all that is, and which has God as its centre and 
Despot. 


§7. “Going down to Capernaum” 


John only thrice describes Jesus as ‘teaching,’ and only 
once as “teaching in synagogue!.” Comparing this with the 
frequency of the Synoptic traditions about Christ’s teaching, 
we ought to be prepared to suppose that John attached special 
importance to this particular “teaching in synagogue” and 
some importance to the fact that it was at “Capernaum.” This 
supposition is confirmed by the fact that John agrees with Luke 
in using the phrase ‘‘ went down (or, came down) to Capernaum” 
to introduce (apparently) a new stage in the proclamation of 
the Gospel?. It is also confirmed (not weakened) by the fact 
that the compiler of the Diatessaron omits the phrase in Luke?; 





x Jn vi. 59 ravra eimev ev ocvvaywyi diddoKov ev Kagpapvaovp. The 
other two passages mentioning Jesus as “ teaching ’’ are vii. 14—28, 
viii. 20 ev 16 iepo. But comp. Christ’s own words in xviii. 20 
mavrore edidaka ev cuvaywyy Kal ev TO lep@. This implies that Jesus 
habitually “taught in synagogue, and that John chooses out one 
of many instances to shew how He taught there and how He was 
misunderstood. 

2 Lk. iv. 31 cal xarpddev eis Kafapvaoup..., Jn ii. 12 pera rovto 
catéBn els Kadapvaodp airos cal 7 pytnp avrov Kal.... 

3 The omission of Lk. iv. 31 a in the Diatessaron may be explained 
by the context in the Diatessaron. The compiler had just before ~ 
included a statement from Matthew about Jesus as coming and 
dwelling in Capernaum (Diatess. vi. 36 foll.) “ (Mt. iv. 13—16) And 
he left Nazareth and came and dwelt in Capernaum by the sea shore... 
in the shadow of death, there appeared unto them a light. (Lk. iv. 31a 
om.) [And he came down to Capernaum, a city of Galilee]. (Lk. iv. 31b 
foll.) And he taught them on the sabbaths. And they wondered... .”’ 
The preceding words in Luke describe the attempt on Christ’s life 
in Nazareth, Lk. iv. 30 “But he, passing through the midst of them 
[i.e. the Nazarenes], went his way.” The Diatessaron places this 
attempt much later on, and appends to it words indicating that 
Jesus did not “come down to Capernaum”’ after that attempt 
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and not only the phrase, but also the context in John. That 
indicates—for those at least who have studied the Diatessaron 
and its ways—that in early times discussion was probably 
frequent about this “going down to Capernaum” and about 
the questions ‘‘Whence did He come down?” and “What 
did He do when He had come down ?”’ 

According to Tertullian, Marcion so mutilated the Gospel 
of Luke as to make it appear that Jesus came down ‘“‘from 
heaven, straight to the synagogue” in Capernaum}!. Heracleon, 
dealing with the Johannine “going down to Capernaum,”’ 
said that ‘‘the beginning of another dispensation was indicated, 
since ‘went down’ is not without significance.” He added 
that Capernaum signifies ‘‘the uttermost parts of the Cosmos, 
the regions of matter into which He ‘came-down?.’”’ 

So far, Origen, who quotes Heracleon as above, might 
agree with Heracleon as to the inferior and negative character 
of the revelation at Capernaum. But he demurs to what 
Heracleon says concerning the following words—‘‘and there 
[i.e. at Capernaum] they abode not many days. And the 
passover of the Jews was at hand, and Jesus went up...”—on 
which Heracleon says “By reason of the strange and alien 





(Diatess. xvii. 52 foll.) (Lk. iv. 30) “But he passed through among 
them and went away. (Mk vi. 6b) And he went about in the 
villages which [were] around Nazareth, and taught in their syna- 
gogues.” 

1 Tertull. adv. Marc. on Lk. iii. 1, iv. 31 “‘In the fifteenth year 
of the reign of Tiberius’—for such is Marcion’s proposition—‘He 
came down to the Galilaean city Capernaum’...Fvom heaven straight 
to the synagogue.” 

2 See Origen on Jn ii. 12 (Lomm. i. 291) quoting Heracleon to 
this effect. Origen himself says (Lomm. i. 288) that Capernaum 
means “field (dypds) of Consolation.” Jerome calls it (Onomast. 
p. 64) “ager vel villa consolationis.” In his comment on Mtvive 13, 
viii. 5, Jerome is silent as to its meaning. Pseudo-Jerome, on Mk 
i. 21, calls it “villa consolationis.’’ Euseb. has (Onomast. p. 176) 
“consolation of the village,” (2b. p. 203) “field, or house, of conso- 
lation ”’ 
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nature of the place, He is not even said to have done or spoken 
anything in it [7.e. in Capernaum]?.”’ 

Yet Origen’s only ground for demurring is that Mark and 
Luke relate, as occurring during this visit, the exorcism in the 
Capernaum Synagogue. To this Heracleon would have an 
obvious reply : “The Marcan exorcism could not have occurred 
during the Johannine visit to Capernaum; for Mark says 
clearly that what he relates about Capernaum took place 
after the Baptist’s arrest ; John makes it no less clear that 
what he relates here about Capernaum took place before the 
Baptist’s arrest?.”” It is hardly possible to doubt that Heracleon 
is right at all events in calling attention to the fact that Jesus 
“is not even said to have done or spoken anything” in the 
first brief (Johannine) visit to Capernaum. But about the 
Evangelist’s motive in thus recording an apparently resultless 
action of Christ there may very well be doubt—or, at least, 
doubt at the first view of the subject. 

At the second view, we shall probably come to the con- 
clusion that John did not regard this action, or any action of 
Jesus, as being resultless. He identified the visit with the 
Marcan visit to Capernaum. But he thought that Mark had 
placed it wrongly after the Baptist’s arrest and had made it 
unduly prominent. “Other Jews,” he might say, “some 
impostors but some not, could exorcize with more or less 
success. But other Jews could not work such a sign as that 
of Cana. By an error of judgment Mark and Luke have 
combined to make the exorcism of an unclean spirit, and the 
demoniac’s confession of Christ, the threshold, so to speak, of 
the Gospel, the very beginning of the ‘signs,’ or ‘mighty works,’ 
of the Messiah. Is this right? Is it well that readers of the 
Gospels should believe this to have been the beginning? ”’ 








”? 


1 “Strange and alien (dvoixetov) 

2 Mk i. 14 “after John was delivered up”; Jniii. 24 “ John was 
not yet cast into prison,’ which comes at a considerable interval 
after the visit to Capernaum (ii. 12). 
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Matthew, perhaps, like John, thought it was not well. At 
all events, as we have seen, Matthew goes the way to remove 
the impression. He omits the detailed description of the 
single act of exorcism—inserting in its place a mention of the 
healing of a multitude of diseases and cases of demoniacal 
possession!—and then passes to the Sermon on the Mount, the 
New Law, the Law of Love, a love that might be called super- 
human, summed up in the precept ‘‘Love your enemies. . .that 
ye may be sons of your Father who is in heaven.” Might not 
this have satisfied the Fourth Evangelist ? 

No doubt he welcomed it, but could he be “satisfied” with 
it? ‘Love your enemies” was an admirable precept to hear ; 
but how were the hearers to acquire this most difficult art ? 
And further, Matthew mentioned ‘“‘his disciples?,” but who 
were they? The word has not been mentioned by him before. 
All that we have heard has been that four fishermen “ followed”’ 
Jesus when He called them and said that He would make 
them fishers of men. Did that suffice to make them “disciples ?”’ 
And were others made with the same ease? These questions 
force themselves on those who read Matthew’s Gospel, at this 
stage, consecutively. Luke gives us a partial answer by 
shewing us how some of the sayings in the Sermon were uttered 
on such different occasions and in such different circumstances 
as to reveal something of the personality of Him who uttered 
them and of the power of His Spirit to penetrate the souls of 
others. But more of that kind remained to be done to shew— 
or rather to indicate by brief suggestions—how Jesus first 
drew towards Himself, and then bound closer to Himself, 
His earlier disciples. 

According to John, this was not done by ‘‘teaching.”’ The 
“teaching” of Jesus is expressly said by Jesus Himself to 
have been “always in synagogue and in the Temple3,”’ and it 





1 Mt. iv. 23-4. This resembles Mk i. 39 and iii. Io. 
2 Mt. v. 1 “His disciples came unto him.” 
8 Jn xviii. 20. 
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was not there that He found His first followers. They were 
found in private: “They said, Rabbi...where abidest thou ? 
He saith unto them, Come, and ye shall see. They came 
therefore and saw where he abode; and they abode with him 
that day!.” We are left to imagine what this thrice-mentioned 
“abiding” implied, and to infer that the “seeing” it must have 
included a partial ‘‘beholding” of the glory of the Son, who 
is “in the bosom of the Father?.” Then, after a number of 
utterances severally addressed and adapted to Simon, Philip, 
and Nathanael, Jesus is introduced to us in the guest-chamber 
in Cana, where the ‘‘sign” of the new wine is performed so 
quietly that it is not even known to the ruler of the feast who 
tastes it. Yet it ‘‘manifested his glory, and his disciples 
believed on him?.” 

It is at this point that John introduces that “going down 
to Capernaum” which Luke also mentions as one of Christ’s 
earliest acts. But Luke regards the descent as being from 
Nazareth, where Jesus had been rejected and violently handled ; 
John regards it as being from Cana, the scene of Christ’s first 
sign and manifestation of glory. There are indications in 








1 Jn i. 38—9. See Beginning pp. 247—8. 

2 Comp. Jn i. 14 “we beheld his glory,” and Jni. 18. 

3 Jnii. rr. On this “sign,” see Joh. Gr. 2281—3 and Son 3390 
(iv), 3426 k, 3583 (xii) c—d. “Cana” (Son 3555 a) is generally recog- 
nised as meaning “‘acquisition’’ or “purchase” (comp. Ruth iv. 10 
‘purchased to be my wife”). Exod. r. (on Exod. xvi. 4, Wii. p. 192) 
represents God as saying (Prov. ix. 5) “eat of my bread and drink 
of my wine, which I have mingled””—in connection with Exod. xv. 
25 “he gave them a statute and an ordinance’’—and as adding, 
“For the sake of my bread [t.e. because ye have received my 
statute] ye have received the bread of the manna, and for the sake 
of my wine which I have mingled [?.e. because ye have received my 
ordinance] ye have drunk the water of the stream [that flowed from 
the rock].”” This indicates how John may have regarded the sign 
at Cana as an anticipatory indication of a divine law, set forth 
in “teaching” afterwards in the synagogue of Capernaum, and 
fulfilled upon the Cross. 
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Luke’s Gospel itself that he found inconsistent traditions and 
perhaps set them down as he found them. For he implies that 
the people of Nazareth had already heard of wonders wrought 
by Jesus at Capernaum?, and yet he mentions no visit to 
Capernaum till afterwards. Origen’s comment is ‘‘In Caper- 
naum, so far as Luke’s history is concerned, Jesus has not yet 
abode, nor is he described as having worked any sign there... 
Hence I infer that there is some mystery latent in the text 
before us, and that Nazareth [was] typical of the Jews while 
Capernaum preceded as typical of Gentiles?.”” This is not very 
clear or satisfactory even from an allegorical point of view, but 
it is worth noting as one of many indications that ‘“‘Capernaum” 
would be allegorized even in the first century—by some perhaps 
favourably as the Village of the Comforter, and “his own 
city” (as Matthew appears to call it), but by others as the type 
of Christ’s unbelieving fellow countrymen, those in whom 
familiarity with the Messiah bred not reverence but contempt, 
so that it brought on itself the curse “And thou, Capernaum, 
shalt thou be exalted to heaven? Thou shalt be cast down 
to Hades?.”’ 

In the “going down to Capernaum”’ some Jews might find 
an allusion to the first city that sought to “ exalt” itself. That 





1 Lk. iv. 23 “Doubtless ye will say unto me.. .Whatsoever we 
have heard done at Capernaum, do also here in thine own 
country.” 

2 Origen on Lk. iv. 23. Lomm. (v. 209) reads “In Capharnaum, 
quantum ad lucem histoviae pertinet, necdum moratus est Jesus... 
Unde puto aliquid in sermone praesenti latitare mysterii, et Nazareth 
in typo Jadaeorum, Capharnaum in typo praecessisse gentilium.” But 
J have ventured to read “ad Lucae histoviam.’”’ For it is only Luke, 
not Mark, who puts the teaching in the synagogue of Capernaum 
after the visit to Nazareth. And even Luke’s order appears to have 
been shifted by Marcion so as to put Capernaum before Nazareth. 
See Tertull. adv. Marc. ad loc. where he refers to Lk. iv. 24, 29, 30 
after referring to Lk. iv. 34, 35. Origen’s comment seems obscure. 
Does “in typo praecessisse’’ mean “went before, as a type of”? 

3 Mt. xi. 23, Lk. x. 15. 
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was Babel whose ‘‘top” was to reach “unto heaven.” But 
the Lord “came down to see the city” and the prospective 
citizens were scattered through the world!. That is the first 
instance in which the Lord is described as ‘‘coming down” in 
the Bible. In Matthew, however, the context does not mention 
Babel but only Sodom. Yet there, too, when the cry of it 
came up to heaven, the Lord said “I will go down and see.” 
That is the second instance in the Bible of the Lord’s “going 
down.” These two are instances of chastisement. In the 
third instance, deliverance of the oppressed predominates 
over chastisement of the oppressor. The Lord “comes down” 
now ‘‘to deliver,” not “to see,” for He has “‘seen,’’ and He 
‘knows,’ because His heart is with His oppressed people :— 
“And the Lord said, Surely I have seen the affliction of my 
people who are in Egypt, and have heard their cry by reason 
of their taskmasters ; for I know their sorrows and am come 
down to deliver them out of the hand of the Egyptians?.” 

All these facts prepare us to believe that when such a writer 
as John, toward the end of the first century, found himself 
called on to deal with a much discussed tradition about Christ’s 
“going down to Capernaum,” he could hardly have regarded it 
as a mere geographical expression. They confirm Heracleon’s 
view, that John regarded any wonderful works that might have 
been done in Christ’s first visit to Capernaum as not worthy 
of mention—or at all events not worthy of repetition, since 
Mark had already described them—in comparison with the 
“sign” in Cana. And later on, the typical inferiority of 
Capernaum to Cana is suggested in the passage where the 
‘‘nobleman” in Capernaum has to come up to Cana for the sake 
of his son’s life, and needs to have his faith strengthened by 





i Gene x1.°55 7. » Genny valet. 

3 Exod. iii. 7—8 (see Gesen. 433 a@ which gives this and the two 
preceding instances of the absolute use of the verb when meaning 
divine “descending ’’). 
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the reproof: “Except ye [#.e. ye unbelievers in Capernaum] 
see signs and wonders, ye will in no wise believe?.” 


§ 8. “Teaching in synagogue” at Capernaum, in John? 


We pass now to John’s account of Christ’s second visit to 
It was 
after the Feeding of the Five Thousand, when Jesus proclaimed 
in that synagogue the doctrine of the living Bread. And here 


Capernaum when He taught in the synagogue there. 


we may note that in a very striking sevenfold repetition of 
the phrase “come down out of heaven®’’—a phrase used by no 
other Evangelist except the Fourth—John brings before us 
something very much like the recently quoted* epigram of 


Tertullian. Marcion had said “came down to the Galilaean city 





1 Jn iv. 48. Diatess. omits Jn ii. 12—13 “After this he went 
down to Capernaum...and Jesus went up to Jerusalem.” The 
healing of the Paralytic is thus introduced by the Synoptists :— 

Mk ii. 1—2 Mt. ix. I 
And when he en- And he entered in- 


Lk. v. 174 
And it came: to 


tered again into Ca- 
pernaum after some 
days...he spake the 
word unto them. 


to a boat and crossed 
over and came into 
his own city. 


pass on one of those 


days that he was 
teaching. 
ve E70 


And there were 
Pharisees...to heal. 


Diatess. omits Lk. v.17 a. Jerome, on Mt. ix. 1, says “ We under- 
stand ‘his own city (civitatem ejus)’ to be no other than Nazareth,” 
but does not explain how he reconciles this with Mista feel nese 
and many other facts point to early discrepancies in traditions about 
Capernaum. Some of these might arise from various interpretations 
of “his own city.” 

2 Jn vi. 59 Tatra cirev ev ovvaywyy SiddoKov ev Kadapvaovp. The 
punctuation is not certain. But R.V. marg. “in a synagogue’ is 
probably incorrect in view of Jn xvili. 20 “T always taught im syna- 
gogue’’ (as we should say “in church”). Lk. vii. 5 rv cvvaywyny avtos 
exoddpnoev jpiv, ‘He himself [at his own cost] built the synagogue 
for us” appears to imply that there was only one synagogue at 
Capernaum. 

3 Jn vi. 33—58. 4 See above, p. 179, 0. I. 
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of Capernaum.” Tertullian’s comment had been, “from heaven 
straight to the synagogue.” Tertullian is referring to the Marcan 
scene in which the demoniac in the synagogue exclaimed “I 
know thee who thou art, the Holy One of God.” John places 
outside the synagogue of Capernaum, but at a short interval 
after the teaching in it, a scene where Peter uses precisely the 
same appellation, “We believe and know that thou art the Holy 
One of God}.” 

“The Holy One of God” occurs nowhere else in the Bible, 
exactly thus, except in these two passages. The coincidence 
can hardly be casual. It seems scarcely credible that John, in 
recording Peter’s confession of ‘‘the Holy One of God,” did not 
say to himself, “A demoniac had previously uttered a confession 
similar in words, but different in spirit. The demoniac said 
he ‘knew’ it. Peter said ‘we believe and know it.’ ‘Knowledge’ 
of a person is nothing without belief, trust, or faith. Peter 
clung to Jesus as his beloved and only Saviour, saying, ‘Lord, 
to whom [else] shall we go?’ Very different was the demoniac’s 
cry, ‘Art thou come to destroy us?’ Different also were the 
words put by Luke into the mouth of Peter himself when the 
latter exclaimed to Jesus, ‘Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord.’ ” 

Following out this line of thought, let us attempt to 
imagine how John, recognising the historical accuracy of 
Mark’s account, might attempt to draw out from it something 
of the deep spiritual mystery underlying Christ’s action and 
inherent in Christ’s nature. ‘Mark,’ he might say, “mentions 
Christ’s ‘authority,’ and also His ‘new teaching’ (as the 
crowd called it). But he did not bring out for his readers 
what was implied in these familiar terms. Without con- 
tradicting anything that he has recorded as said or done by 
Jesus in the Capernaum synagogue, I will set before them a 
second scene in the same synagogue, where ‘authority,’ though 








1 Jn vi. 69. 
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not mentioned, shall be implied, and where its ‘newness’ and 
its twofold influence—repelling for the moment as well as 
attracting—shall be made apparent in the characters of Peter 
and Judas Iscariot, as well as in the murmurings of the 
multitude and the backsliding of many of the disciples. 

“Tn Mark, the multitude exclaims ‘What is this? A new 
teaching!’ with amazed admiration; but here they exclaim 
‘This is a hard saying.’ In Mark, they are like children 
at the Old Passover, welcoming an intelligible Feast. But 
now they are confronted with a new doctrine of bread from 
heaven—the mystery of the flesh and blood of the Son, 
given by Him to mankind that He may pass into them and 
possess them for good, casting out all evil. This disappoints 
or repels them. It means nothing for them, or it means too 
much—more than they care to try to understand. In Mark, the 
visible and startling submission of the unclean spirit exclaiming 
‘I know thee who thou art, the Holy One of God,’ satisfies 
the multitude that Jesus has indeed ‘authority.’ Here Peter 
exclaims almost the same thing. Yet no one mentions 
‘authority.’ The disappointed multitude has gone away, 
leaving Jesus with the Twelve. Peter himself does not think 
of Christ as having ‘authority,’ but rather as having ‘words of 
eternal life’ which draw him and his fellow-disciples toward 
the Lord as their only hope and help. 

“In the eyes of the world, this was a great failure. And 
the worst was yet to come. Not all the Twelve were faithful. 
Peter said, ‘We know’ and ‘we believe,’ and he probably 
intended to include all the Twelve. But, if so, he was in 
error. One of the Twelve did not believe. Teaching in the 
synagogue of Capernaum on the first occasion Jesus cast out a 
devil. Teaching in the same synagogue on the second occasion, 
Jesus recognises that there is a devil, present, and that, too, 
in one of the Twelve, a devil that He Himself cannot cast 
out :—‘ Was it not I that chose you, the Twelve, and one of 
you is a devil ?’ 
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“Thus the history of Israel in the Church of the Wilderness 
repeated itself in the two scenes of the synagogue in Capernaum. 
In the first scene, there was nothing but admiration and 
fervour of belief, ‘What is this? A new teaching!’ That 
corresponds to the night of the Passover. In the second scene, 
the mystery of the living bread from heaven corresponds to 
the gift of the manna, as to which they began by asking ‘What 
is that ?’ but soon degenerated into murmuring : ‘There is 
nothing at all, we have naught save this manna to look to.’ 

“So it was with the signs and words of Jesus and His 
influence on the men of His generation. They did not under- 
stand that all His doctrine was based on the axioms ‘God is 
the Great Giver; He is the Blessed One; it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. When He fed the Five Thousand, He 
did not make bread out of stones. He assumed that He and 
His disciples must provide bread for the multitude (‘Whence 
must we buy bread?’). Yet it could not be ‘bought’; for it 
was ‘without price.’ Here was a paradox. Again, according 
to the ancient Gospels, He said to His disciples ‘Give ye them to 


? 


eat. Here was another paradox. The giving was a necessary 
part of the sign®. Only those who can ‘eive’ as God gives 
become like God, the Giver of all Good. 

“Neither Peter nor the rest of the faithful disciples could 
fully comprehend this truth at the time, nor till after the 
Resurrection. But they apprehended it, even before the 
Resurrection, through the vitalising power of those ‘words of 


eternal life,’ to which Peter testifies as having already made 





1 Exod. xvi. 15 foll., Numb. xi. 6. 

2 That is to say, the “sign’’ would have been no sign at all— 
except such a one as Satan desired (Mt. iv. 3, Lk. iv. 3)—if Jesus 
had commanded stones to become bread, and if He had not said to 
the Twelve “Give ye them to eat.’ All the Synoptists say this 
(Mk vi. 37, Mt. xiv. 16, Lk. ix. 13). John does not therefore 
intervene, except in the suggestive irony of the words (Jn vi. 5) 
‘Whence are we to buy bread that these may eat ?’’—which must 
be considered later on. 
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some entrance into his heart and the hearts of his companions. 
All the more powerful and cogent was this entrance into the 
souls of the faithful few when they saw their Master abandoned 
by almost all His followers. 

“Thus it came to pass that even in this second scene in the 
synagogue of Capernaum, though there was no visible ‘casting 
out’ of an evil spirit, there was an invisible preparation for 
that later time when Jesus exclaimed ‘Now shall the prince of 
this world be cast out!.’ And, though no mention is made of 
‘authority,’ yet there was real ‘authority,’ since already the 
Son had begun to exercise the highest authority of all—that 
of the Supreme God, who does not drive men as slaves to 
fulfil a despot’s commands, but draws. them -as His children to 
love His Fatherly nature, and to delight in doing His Fatherly 
will.” 





1 Jn xii. 31. 
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JESUS HEALING 
[Mark i. 29—34] 


§1. The first miracle of healing 


Mark, followed by Luke, represents Christ’s first miracle 
of healing as being the healing of Simon’s wife’s mother, which 
they both place immediately after Christ’s first act of exorcism. 
Matthew, omitting all mention of the act of exorcism, and 
confining himself to a general mention of the healing of a number 
of diseases!, does not particularise Christ’s miracles of healing 
till later on, Ist, the healing of a leper, 2nd, the healing of the 
centurion’s servant, 3rd, the healing of Simon’s wife’s mother?. 

We may reasonably explain Matthew’s arrangement as 
follows, in accordance with his well-known habit of grouping 
things according to their nature and not their chronological 
order. The healing of a leper—especially by ‘“‘touching’”’ the 
unclean man, as to which “‘touching®” all the Synoptists are 





* For titles of previous Parts of Diatessarica referred to by 
abbreviations in this Volume, see pp. 545—6. For other abbrevia- 
tions see pp. xxiil—xxvi. 

1 Mt, iv. 23—4. 

2 Mt. vili. 1—4 (the leper) parall. to Mki. 4o—44, Lk. v. 12—14; 
Mt, viii. 5—13 (the centurion’s servant) parall. to Lk. vii. 1—10; 
Mt. viii. 14—15 (Simon’s wife’s mother) parall. to Mk i. 29—31, 
Lk. iv. 38—39. 

S Mk. 40, Witceyiits, sieves. 
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agreed—was a particularly marvellous instance of the ‘“mar- 
vellous lovingkindnesses”’ of Jesus!. Hereby, in a special way, 
He typically took uncleanness as well as disease upon Himself, 
fulfilling the prophecy of Isaiah ‘He hath borne our griefs 
(or, sicknesses) and carried our sorrows. Matthew himself, 
after describing these three acts of healing, quotes these words 
in a version of his own, shewing that he applied them to 
“ diseases2.”’ No other Evangelist quotes these words. There 
is something very impressive in the position of this (literally 
and superficially) unlawful miracle, coming immediately after 
the proclamation of the New Law, and breaking the letter of 
the Old Law. We cannot be surprised that Matthew regards 
this positive infusion of purity and healthful ‘‘cleanness’’ as 
symbolically superior to the negative ejection of ‘an unclean 
spirit,” and as entitled to stand first in his Gospel among the 
miracles of healing—if the first place was due to that miracle 
which was first in the scale of ‘‘marvellous lovingkindness.” 
Nor is there any difficulty in explaining, from Matthew’s 
point of view, why the second place was given by him to the 
cure of the centurion’s servant. For that was a special instance 
of the power of faith—faith so great that Jesus Himself “mar- 
yelled” at it?. It was also an act of healing at a distance, of 
which Mark affords no instance. But that Matthew should 
give the third place to the healing of Peter’s wife’s mother, sick 
of a fever, is not so easy to explain. Was it because of the 
prominence given to it by Mark ? That is hardly a sufficient 





1 Ps. xvii. 7 “ Shew thy marvellous lovingkindnesses,”’ lit. “make- 
separate” or “ make-unique (LXX davpacrwcov) thy lovingkindnesses,”’ 
on which Origen says that the healing of the leper and the healing of 
Simon’s mother-in-law were both “made-marvellous”’ by ‘‘ touching 
(apq),"’ which distinguished them from ordinary acts of healing. 

2 Mt. viii. 17 “That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
Isaiah the prophet, saying, Himself took our infirmities, and bare 
our diseases,” quoting Is. liii. 4, where “stricken’”’ (in the context) is 
rendered by Aq. and Sym. “leprous”’ (see below, pp. 194, 250). 

3 Mt. viii. ro parall. to Lk. vii. 9. 
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reason. For if Matthew omitted the Marcan exorcism, why 
might he not omit the Marcan cure of fever ? Had fever, like 


leprosy, any typical meaning in Matthew's estimation ? And 


are there any traces of a similar view in Luke ? 


If we are to 


attempt to answer these questions, we must examine the 


Synoptic texts in detail. 


§ 2. The details of the healing 


The healing is briefly introduced as follows after the state- 
ment that they came into Simon Peter’s house :— 


Mk i. 30 (R.V.) | 


Now Simon’s 
wife’s mother lay 
sick of a fever; and 
straightway they tell 


Mt. viii. 14 (R.V.) 


And when Jesus 
was come into Peter’s 
house, he saw his 
wife’s mother lying 


Lk. iv. 38 (RV) 
And Simon’s 
wife’s mother was 
holden with a great 
fever; and they be- 


him of her. sick of a fever. sought him for her. 


Mark appears to represent the simple and homely fact. 

When Jesus passed from the synagogue into Simon’s house, 
the women folk were in confusion because his mother-in-law 
had been taken with fever; and they had to explain their 
apparent unreadiness to receive Him by “‘telling him about 
her.’ Matthew omits the “telling about her,” supposing that 
Jesus ‘“‘saw” the state of things for Himself, and perhaps 
interpreting an original “behold, Peter’s mother-in-law lying 
sick” as “‘beheld}.” 


Luke assumes that they must have known the mighty work 


” 


of exorcism that had just been accomplished in the synagogue, 
and infers that “‘telling about her” meant “‘veguesting about 
her?,” i.e. requested that He would do for her what He had 





1 There is probably some corruption in Mk i. 30 4 Se mevdepa 
Sipwvos (Lk. iv. 38b mevepa de rov &.), where 7 5¢ may point back to 
a confusion of we or ede “behold” or “he saw.’’ “Ode represents 
Heb. “behold” in Gen. xxv. 24, xxxvill. 27, Lev. x. 16, Numb. 
xxiii. 6 etc. 

2 Mk déyovew air@ mepi adras, Lk. jperncav airov mepi airis. 
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done for the demoniac, and drive out the fever as He had driven 
out the unclean spirit. 

So far, there is no difference that cannot be explained as 
being a slightly different interpretation of one and the same 
original. But now come differences that seem, at first sight, 
to require to be explained as resulting from difference of 
motive :— 


Mk i. 31 Mt. vili. 15 Lk. iv. 39 
And having come- And he touched And having stood 
near he raised her, her hand...and she over-above her he 
having taken hold of rose (diz. wasraised)... rebuked the fever... 
[her] hand... and immediately she 
rose up... 


Here we may well suppose that Mark describes what 
actually happened, using very nearly the same language as 
later on about the “raising” of a demoniac child whom Jesus 
healst. In the Acts, Peter is twice described as “raising 
up” with his “hand,” or ‘“‘taking by the right hand,” a lame 
person or a lifeless one?. If the Marcan or Petrine Gospel is 
_here right, we may say that Peter in the Acts is described as 
imitating what he saw Jesus do for the first time in his own house 
in the healing of his mother-in-law. There is no difficulty 
in this supposition. But, if this was the actual fact (and very 
natural fact), how can we explain the deviations of the later 
Evangelists ? 

For example, Matthew has ‘‘touched her hand” instead 
of ‘‘came-near...and took her by the hand.’ One cause of 
this—but we must remember that there may be more causes 
than one—may be that Matthew desires to emphasize that 





1 Mk i. 31 Hyewper airnv Kparnoas tis xerpds, and ix. 27 xparnoas rhs 
xeElpos avrod nyepev ai’rov. In both passages the parallel Mt. and 
Lk. omit the active “raising.” 

2 Acts iii. 7 kal midoas airov ris SeEvas xeupds HPyeipev avrdv, comp. id. 
ix. 41 bods b€ airy xeipa dvéotnoey aitny. 
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“touching” to which attention was called above. He also 
takes off the emphasis from the “raising” or “lifting,” by 
substituting “was raised” for ‘he raised her.’ And here we 
may remark, as to “touching,” that the Greek noun “touching” 
is often used by the LXX to mean “« stvoke” or “ plague” 
referring to a preceding mention of “leprosy.” In Isaiah’s 
description of the Suffering Servant as ‘‘stricken,”’ Symmachus 
uses this noun and Aquila the corresponding verb, so as to 
convey the notion of “leprosy.” Must we infer that Matthew 
has deliberately substituted “touched” for the Marcan “drew 
near,” in order to heighten the fulfilment of the prediction of 
the Messiah as one taking on Himself the infection of disease ? 
There may be some influence of this kind at work. But it would 
probably not have been effectual but for the Semitic similarity 
between “touching” and “drawing near.” In Hebrew (both 
old and new) and in Aramaic, the same word may mean “‘touch” 
and “draw near to.” And the same ambiguity exists in the 
Syriac versions of the Gospels’. Here, then, if Matthew 
interpreted “‘having come near” as “having touched,” he natur- 
ally combined it with “having taken hold of her hand” and 
condensed the two into “having touched her hand.”’ But then, 
as a mere “touch” of the hand was not sufficient physically 
to “raise” the sufferer, he interpreted “‘raised her’? as meaning 
“caused her to rise up [by the power of a mere touch]” express- 
ing it by the passive “she was raised.” 

We have now to consider Luke’s deviation from the Marcan 
text in introducing the word “‘rebuked.” This is not so easy to 
explain as Matthew's deviation ; but it may fairly be explained, 
like Matthew’s, from our hypothesis of an original Hebrew 





2s, eli 4 “stricken” év mév@, where Jerome has “And we 
did esteem him unclean, or as the LXX, in sorrow, for which Aquila 
and Symmachus have leprous.” Aq. has ddnpévoy, Sym. €v a7 
ovTa,. 

2 See Notes 2999 (i) a—b quoting Dan. ix. 21, LXX mpoonyyioé poe 
parall. to Theod. jaro pov, and many other instances. 
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word “drew near” or “touched.” That word occurs in con- 
nection with king Uzziah, the leper, in the sense of ‘“‘touched” 
or “‘smitten [with leprosy]” as follows :— 


2K. xv. § (Heb.) 2 Chr. xxvi. 20 (Heb.) 
And the Lord (lit.) touched And behold, he was leprous 
the king so that he was a leper. ..-yea, himself hasted to go out 


because the Lord had (lit.) 
touched him. 


Here the LXX has in Kings “‘touched,”’ but in Chronicles 
“reproved”” :— 


2b, LXX 7b. LXX 


And the Lord souched the Because the Lord reproved 
king. him}. 


No doubt “‘veproved”’ is not the same as “‘vebuked.”’ But the 
two words frequently occur as equivalents in A.V. and R.V.2 
Luke, if he regarded the ‘“‘vebuking” of “an unclean spirit” 
as being a “‘veproving”’ of “the hidden things of darkness3,”’ 
may quite pardonably have substituted the former for the 


c 


latter. 

In accordance with this aspect of Jesus as an authoritative 
“rebuker,’’ Luke may have taken the causative ‘‘made her 
to stand” as “stood*.’”’ Or perhaps he followed traditions 
that applied “stood up” to Jesus as well as to the woman: 
“he stood up” to rebuke the fever and “she stood up” to 








1 “Touched,” #Waro, “reproved,” jreyée. “ Rebuked” would be 
emeTipnoe. 

2 Comp. (1) Prov. ix. 8, Is. ii. 4 etc. A.V. “vebuke,” R.V. “veprove,’’ 
(2) 2 Ks xix 45 Job xxvi- 11 ete. A.V. “veprove” or ““veprvoof;” 
R.V. “vebuke.” 

STD olme ye Bias 

4 For torn corresponding to é¢yeipw, comp. Dan. viii. 18 “He 
touched me and made-me-to-stand (LXX jyepe, Theod. gorycev).”’ 
For causative forms confused with non-causative, see Clue and 
Corrections, 8, 19, 140, 142, 244 381, 505, 510 foll. 
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minister to the guests!. These Lucan modifications shew a 
prepossession, as also do those of Matthew. Luke desires to 
represent Jesus as an expeller, Matthew as a bearer, of disease. 
But the prepossession appears to manifest itself only in inter- 
pretations of an obscure original, not in alterations of it. 


Say Fever’ 


Assuming—what few will doubt—that Peter’s mother-in- 
law was actually cured of fever by Jesus, we have to ascertain 
the aspect in which the healing of this particular disease by a 
Messiah would present itself to Jews, and the manner in which 
this aspect might affect our Evangelists. 

The Greek word here used for fever occurs only once in 
LXX, in a list of diseases with which God will punish the sins 
of Israel; and the Hebrew word, differently translated, occurs 
once previously in a similar list®. In Aramaic, the same word 
means both “fire” and ‘“‘fever.” To quench the fire [of fever] 
(says the Talmud) which only God can quench, is greater than 
to quench the fire of Nebuchadnezzar which man kindled 
and man could quench’. Such a saying lends itself to a 
spiritual application—quenching the fire of passion. We 
cannot therefore be surprised if some of our Evangelists gave 
this miracle a prominent place in Christ’s acts of healing. 

The Fourth Gospel does this. It represents Christ’s first 
separate act of healing as having been a cure of “fever,” an 
act of faith-healing at a distance, performed on a boy in 








1 Lk. iv. 39 applies émurds to Jesus, dvacraca to Peter’s mother- 
in-law. 

2 Deut. xxviii. 22 “fever (muperds),”’ Lev. xxvi. 16 “fever (ixrepos 
or (2?) ikrnp)’? on which Rashi explains the noun “fever” or 
“kindling,” from the verb in Deut. xxxii. 22 “a fire is kindled in 
mine anger.” 

3 Ned. 41a, quoted by Wetstein on Mt. viii. 14, and by Levy 
iii. 4030. On Gen. xxi. 15, the Targum says that Ishmael drank up 
all the water because he was seized with a fever, having wandered, 
with his mother, after strange worship. 
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Capernaum. It is parallel in some respects to the act of faith- 
healing performed on a boy in Capernaum, related by Matthew 
and Luke. In both cases, the faith is not that of the patient, 
but that of his master or father. 

Matthew does not call the disease ‘“‘fever’”—not at least 
if his text is correct. Luke leaves the nature of the disease 
an open question. They say severally :— 


Mt. viii. 6 (lit.) Lk. vii. 2 
My Zoy is cast [down] in the The servant of a certain cen- 
house, paralytic, terribly tortured turion, in grievous condition, 
[every moment]'. was on the point of ending [his 
iiel 


¢ 


John introduces a ‘“‘king’s officer” whose “‘son was sick” 
in Capernaum and “on the point of dying.’”” To him Jesus, in 
Cana, says ‘“‘thy son liveth.”’ The father, returning from Cana 
to Capernaum, is “met” by his “servants,” who say that his 
“boy” lives, and they add, ‘‘ Yesterday about the seventh hour 
the fever left him*.”’ Not till the last line of the narrative is 
the name of the disease, as it were, casually disclosed and 
shewn to be similar to that which is placed first by Mark and 
Luke :—“ the fever left him.”’ 

Returning from the Johannine to the Matthew-Luke faith- 
healing we are led to ask :— Why does not Luke mention the 
name of the disease? Why does Matthew call it ‘paralytic,’ 
and add ‘terribly tortured’—which is not appropriate to 
ordinary paralysis—but not add ‘on the point of ending 
[his life]’? Is any difference of meaning intended between 





1 Mt. viii. 6 ‘O mais pov BéBdrnra ev rH oikia mapadvtixds, Sewvas 
Bacavifopevos. 

2 Lk. vii. 2 “Exarovrdpxou 8€ twos doddos kaxds exov jpedrev TeAeuTav. 

3 Jniv. 46 foll. BacidcKds of 6 vids jodEver. . jpedrev yap arobvncKev 
(so Lk. #peddXev redevrav)...6 vids cov (7...01 SodAox avrou UmnvTnoay 
airg héyovres Ott 6 mais avrov (so Mt. 6 mais pov) (y.- .apnkey avtov 6 
muperds (So Mk-Mt. ddjxev abriy 6 ruperds, and sim. Lk., in the healing 
of Peter’s mother-in-law). 
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Matthew and Luke, where ‘boy’ in the former is parallel 
to ‘servant’ in the latter?” Light is perhaps thrown on 
these questions by the fact that, in John, the word “boy? — 
attributed to the “servants” (‘‘that his boy lives”)—follows 
the previous reiterations of “son” (‘‘whose son was sick,” “to 
come down and heal his son,”’ “come down ere my child (zrazécov) 
die,” ‘‘thy son liveth”). John appears to have deliberately 
shaped his narrative so as to supplement and illuminate the 
corresponding narrative in Matthew-Luke, and it becomes 
reasonable to suppose that John agreed with Luke in regarding 
‘Matthew’s paralytic as an error. 

If it was an error, we ought to look for the cause in some 
Greek corruption (not Hebrew) since the interchange of “boy” 
and ‘“‘servant” points to an early Greek sourcet. I should 
venture to suggest that Matthew’s “paralytic” 
purectic (or, puretic), i.e. attacked with fever. Or, still more 
probably, puretos, ‘fever,’ may have been confused with 
paretos, ‘‘ paralysed,” which Matthew accepted in the form 
regularly used by Mark, namely, “ paralytic?.”’ 


is an error for 


§ 4. “Lying down” and “cast [down]” 
Another question arises as to the precise meaning attached 


by Matthew to the word “smitten” or “‘cast-[down]’’ used by 
him thrice where the other Synoptists do not use it®. In the 








1 On the ambiguous mais, see Joh. Voc. 1862b, Joh. Gr. 25846, 
Son 3335. 

2 For rupe(x)rixds and mdperos see Steph. Thes. (and Sophocl. Lex.) 
quoting Diodor. iii. 26, and (inter alia) Jo. Malal. p. 262 vdc@ Brnéeis 
kal mdperos (cod. mdpauros) yevduevos eredevta. Sophocl. refers also to 
Orig. III, IIOI A. 

Tapadurikds, lit. “ given to paralysis,” is not quoted by Steph. Thes. 
from any author earlier than Mark. “Paralyticus” is used by 
Pliny. Artemidorus uses wapddvros. Luke never uses mapadurixos, 
and in v. 24 conspicuously substitutes mapadedupévos, “paralysed” 
(but marg. mapadutixos). Steph. Thes., under mapdadvois, indicates 
that the word was frequently corrupted, or corruptly introduced. 

SOM C. VillwO ad fi dco: 
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healing of Peter's wife’s mother-in-law, R.V. “lying” does 
not open our eyes to the difference which may be expressed 
thus? :— 


Mk i. 30 Mt. viii. 14 Lk. iv. 38 
Lying-down fever- Smitten (07, cast- Racked bya great 
ish. [down]) and feverish. _ fever. 


Mark, who uses a word that elsewhere he twice applies 
to “lying-down” at a meal?, is corrected by Matthew and 
Luke. But are they simply trying to express ‘‘prostrated”’ 
clearly and at the same time in such a way as to suggest the 
thought of Messianic healing? Or are they trying to translate 
some original that Mark has not adequately translated ? 

Against applying the latter view to Matthew, there appears 
(at first sight) the fact that Matthew seems elsewhere to insert 
(not substitute) ‘smitten (07, cast-[down]) ” in the cure of the 
palsied man, thus :— 


Mk ii. 3 Mt. ix. 2 Lk. v. 18 
And they come And behold, they And behold, men 
bringing to him a_ were bringing-near to bringing on a couch 
paralytic, lifted by hima paralytic ona aman who was para- 
four... couch smitten (or, lysed. 
cast [down)). 


But when Mark’s context is examined (Mk ii. 4 “they let 
down the bed (lit.) where the paralytic was lying-down’’) it 
will be seen that he inserts ‘“‘lying-down”’ here too, as above 
(Mk i. 30), so that Matthew, here too, is perhaps not adding, 
but substituting what he deems an adequate rendering (‘‘cast 
[down]”’) for an inadequate one. 

In Clue, it was suggested that Mark’s “Hifted” (in “lifted by 





1 Mk xaréxeiro mupécoovca, Mt. BeBAnpevny cal wupécoovoar, Lk. fv 
cuvexopnern TUPET@ peyarg. 

2 See Mk ii. 15, xiv. 3, comp. 1 Cor. viii. Io. But it is applied to 
the sick in Jn v. 3, 6, Acts ix. 33, xxviii. 8 (comp. Lk. v. 25). 
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four”) was taken by Matthew as meaning “stretched [help- 
lessly on a sick bed],’’ the two Hebrew words ‘“‘lift (ndtal)”’ 
and “‘stretch” being interchanged in Samuel and Chronicles?, 
But it should have been added that Horae Hebraicae explains, 
by a reference to this word ndtal (in a peculiar sense), Matthew's 
use of ‘“‘smitten” in the two places where it is used absolutely. 
It is said to mean “‘laid forth for death,” in a kind of hyperbole :— 
“A dead man laid forth, in order to his being carried out. The 
power and dominion of the disease is so expressed. The weak 
person lieth so, that he is moved only by others; he cannot 
move himself, but is, as it were, next door to carrying out. So 
ver. 14, of Peter’s mother-in-law, hv BeBAnuévy kal rupéccovea, 
was laid, and sick of a fever®.’’ This phrase, “‘a dead man laid 
forth,’ occurs in the Mishna of Berachoth and elsewhere and is 
translated by Levy as above’. 

It may be objected that Matthew’s Greek word “‘cast- 
[down],’’ far from expressing “laid out [for burial],’’ would 
naturally signify to a Greek reader “cast-on-the-ground” or 
“‘cast-aside,” and this can hardly be denied*. But if the Hebrew 





1 Clue 196 (i) footn. points out that bp “lift,” which = (2) aipa, 
“is interchanged with the much more common 7p) ‘stretch’ in 
2 S. xxiv. 12, 1 Chr. xxi. ro. The latter = (2) aipo, (1) Bdddo, 
(1) émiBdddo.”’ 

2 Hor. Heb. on Mt. viii. 6 “BéBAnra, lieth: Spy, laid forth. 
Thus spy nv, a dead man laid forth, in order to his being carried out 
etc, 

3 Levy iii. 379 a quotes Mishna “Ber. 176 Jem., dessen Todter 
vor ihm (1185) liegt (byyn),” and also “trop. das. 18a, so lange 
Jemdm. die Pflicht obliegt, seinen Todten zu begraben, so ist das 
ebenso, als ob letzterer vor ihm lage.’’ This “metaphorical” use 
(“as if the dead man were /aid-out before his eyes’’) is of importance 
as supporting the metaphorical interpretation asserted by Hor. Heb. 
above. The phrase occurs also in Moed Kat. 236 and (Levy says) 
frequently. 

4 Steph. Thes. (Baddo, li. 95) quotes Fab. Aesop. 257 Avxos ind 
kuvav dnxGels kal Kak@s mdoyev €8¢B8AnTo, as to which, note that Matthew 
alone perhaps uses (xvii. 15) xaxés macyw (W. H. marg.) and alone 
applies BéBrnra to disease. In Lk. xvi. 20, ¢8é8\nro must be taken 
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original was capable (1) of meaning “‘lift up” and (2) of being 
confused with ‘‘cast-aside,” and (3) of being technically used 
in the sense of ‘“‘laid out for burial,” it becomes quite intellig- 
ible that Matthew should paraphrase it from a Greek point of 
view as if it meant ‘‘cast-aside-as-helpless,” though it really 
had the technical meaning of “‘laid-out-for-burial as though 
dead.” We may illustrate the ambiguity of the Hebrew from 
the versions of Isaiah (R.V.) ‘‘He taketh-up the isles” where 
Aquila has “‘being cast-down,” and Ibn Ezra adopts the render- 
ing “‘throweth,’ while admitting that it may mean “‘taketh 
up?.’’ All agree that the word conveys a notion of weakness 
and insignificance, but as to how it is conveyed there is much 
disagreement. 

Returning, then, to the Synoptic narrative of the healing 
of “‘fever,’’ we may reasonably say that Matthew’s phrase may 
be explained as a rendering of a Hebrew word implying “‘help- 
lessness” and ‘“‘next door to carrying out to death,” and, in any 
case, not as a substitution of a new tradition for an original 
Marcan one, but as a more adequate rendering of an original 
that Mark had inadequately expressed. At the same time 
we may admit that Matthew was also influenced in his language 
as well as in his arrangement by a sense of Messianic appro- 
priateness. We have seen that, in accordance with a very 
ancient interpretation of a prophecy in Isaiah®, it would be 
appropriate that the Messiah should identify Himself with the 





with zpos rév mudava “laid [by friends] at the gate.” Mk vil. 30 
BeBdnpévov emt (L brd) rHv KAivyy means “lying [where she had been} 
cast-down on the bed’”’ (Swete ‘“‘the exhaustion had not yet spent 
itself, though the foul spirit was gone’’). 

1 In Jn iv. 47, #peddev arodvyjckew resembles Lk. vii. 2 myeddev 
TeAeuTay. 

21s. xl. 15 Aq. Badrddpevov, other renderings are “decidit” 
or drorimrw. The Editor (Friedlander) points out that Sip» can be 
passive of 5m “cast” as well as active of bys “dift.”’ Rashi 
takes the meaning to be “lifted up” like dust that vanishes into 
the air. 

3 See above, p. I9I, n. 2, and p. 194. 
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sufferings of a leper, and Matthew has given the first place 
in the miracles to the healing of a leper. Somewhat similarly, 
it would be in accordance with the tone of the Psalms that the 
Messiah, in His two following miracles, should reveal Himself, 
by typical action, as the representative of Him who ““upholdeth 
all them that fall,’ and who watches over the sufferer so that 
“Even if he fall he shall not be utterly cast down, for the Lord 
upholdeth his hand.” 


§ 5. The Johannine view of - fevers, 


In John, the “fever” is not (as it is in Luke) “rebuked.” 
Nor is the patient (as in Mark) ‘“‘raised” or (as in Matthew) 
“touched.” The fever is regarded as being cured by the 
word of Jesus. In Matthew-Luke, the centurion bids Jesus, 
not to come to him, “but merely speak in word (logos)*.”” In 
John, Jesus does ‘merely speak in word.” That is to say, 
He refuses to “go down” to the patient, but says to the 
father ‘‘Thy son liveth”: and it is added that “the man 
believed the word (logos) that Jesus had spoken,”’ and that the 
man’s servants speedily met him saying “Thy boy liveth.’” 
As the Prologue of the Gospel says ‘‘ Whatsoever was in Him, 
i.e. in the complete Logos, was life,” so here the uttered logos 
of Jesus is ‘‘Thy son liveth,’ and it produces faith in the 
hearer and life in the sufferer. 

In view of the general Johannine avoidance of Synoptic 
details about healing, and even of Synoptic names of diseases 
and demonic troubles, the prominence that John gives to fever 
seems to require some comment from a Greek point of view, 
in addition to the illustration given above from Jewish tradition. 
It may be explained perhaps in part by the fact that the flery 
fits and fancies of fever somewhat resemble the attacks of 
demoniacal possession which are prominent in the Synoptists 





1 See the Midrash on Ps. cxix. 116 “Uphold me according to 
thy word that I may live,” which quotes Ps. cxlv. 14, and xxxvii. 24. 
2 Mt. viii. 8 adda podvoy eime Aoyo, Lk. vii. 7 omits povov. 
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but not mentioned by John!. We note that Christ’s acts of 
exorcism occur apparently all in Galilee, or, at all events, not 
in Jerusalem ; and Galilee is emphasized by John as the scene 
of the cure of fever: “This is again a second sign that Jesus 
did, having come out of Judaea into Galilee?.” 

Another reason may be that ‘‘fever”’ is (really, though not 
obviously) a good metaphor to describe the greedy thirst of an 
uncontrolled selfishness. For utter selfishness, whether it be 
that of a cold and calculating villain or that of a fervid head- 
strong villain, is, in the eyes of the Allseeing, of the nature ofa 
feverish delirium. Regarded in that way, “‘fever,’’ and the 
“thirst” that accompanies fever, might well stand first in the 
list of diseases cured by the Healer of mankind’. 

Epictetus, however, selects this special disease for a dis- 
cussion that seems to borrow some phrases from Christian 
writers#, in order to hold them up to ridicule. His doctrine is 
that, if we have fever, we ought not to ask to be cured of it but 
rather to make it our object—he almost implies, our sole object 
—to be virtuously feverish, or, ‘‘to have the fever rightly®.”’ 





1 Comp. Origen on Jn iv. 46 foll. (Lomm. ii. 118—19), quoting 
Eph. vi. 16, and describing the nobleman’s son as “the race of 
Israel, ailing in the worship of God and in the observance of 
God’s laws, and on the point of dying to God through the fire of 
(memvpopevov) ‘the fiery (rerupopévor) darts of the enemy,’ and, on 
this account, said to ‘be in a fever (mupéacew).’” 

2 Jn iv. 54, see p. 221 below. 

8 It is placed by Philo (ii. 432 muperot) first in the list of diseases 
with which God chastens His people. See Lewis and Short for 
passages shewing that there were temples erected to Fever in Rome. 

4 See Epictet. iii. 10. 5 foll., and comp. 7b. 8 vopipws fOAnoas 
with 2 Tim. ii. 5 édy pi) vopipas dOAjon, also 1b. 13 kouas exes with 
Jn iv. 52 Kopyorepov exxer, and ib. 14 xakds eyes and kaxés exew 
with Lk. vii. 2 caxds éyov. All these phrases are vernacular Greek, 
but their co-occurrence in a lecture on “‘fever’’ seems to point to 
N.T. Mrs Carter also illustrates 7b. 15 éav ov Oédgs, KUpte, Kaas EE@ 
from Mt. viii. 2 kipie, cay Oédys Svvacai pe cabapioa. 

6 Epict. iii. 10. 12—13 dy cadas mupééns...Th €OTL KAAGS MUPETTELY ; 
My) Oedv péprpacOa, pi dvOpwmoy.... 
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‘Provided that I am still a philosopher,” he says, “let what 
will happen,” and again “What prevents you, in a fever, from 
keeping your ruling faculty according to naturet?” 

But how can a man whose “ruling faculty,” in accordance 
with nature, is giving way under the influence of fever, be 
expected still to “keep” it in a condition to rule over his life ? 
Possibly Epictetus would reply that, in such a case, the Master 
is opening the door for us to depart out of life. For in his 
philosophy God is represented as (so to speak) our Master in 
athletics; He has watched our performance of the philosophic 
exercises in the gymnasium, the preparatory combats that were 
to prepare us for our duties and trials and combats, and pre- 
sently He calls us to the arena, for the actual conflict: “Now 
is your time for a fever. Bear it well—For thirst. Bear 
it well—For hunger. Bear it well?.’”’ Epictetus does not 
represent the Master as adding ‘‘For brainlessness. Bear 
that well.” 


§6. The Johannine view of “thirst” 


How, if at all, does John deal with the deep questions 
arising out of the conception of spiritual “fever” and the 
means of healing it? He never mentions the word again, 
after the ‘‘sign” in Galilee. But if we accept the view that 
“fever” may be a metaphor for the greedy thirst of uncontrolled 
selfishness, we are led back to ask how “thirst” is used in ancient 
Hebrew literature and in the earlier Gospels. And then it 
may occur to us that in the Pentateuch there are several 
instances where Israel sins through thirst, and in the Psalms 
instances where the soul “‘thirsts” righteously for God’s 
presence®. But the Synoptic Gospels are comparatively 
deficient in any expression of the wrong and the right kind of 





1 Epict. iii. ro. 5 and 11. 

2 FE pICtet.) Mi.nLO. oO. 

3 See Ps. xlii. 2 “My soul thirsteth for God...,” Ixiii. 1 “My 
soul thirsteth for thee,’ comp. Is. xli. 17, lv. 1. 
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thirst. Philo speaks of “those who thirst and hunger for 
goodness and virtuet.” But in the Synoptists, only one passage 
of Matthew in the Double Tradition says anything about 
such thirst—nor indeed is the word ever used by Mark and 
Luke—and, where Matthew represents Jesus as saying, “ Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness,” Luke 
has “Blessed [are ye] that hunger now?’’—which might 
include, or even be restricted to, literal hunger. Is not this a 
defect that might naturally induce John to intervene—we 
cannot say, ‘in favour of Mark,” but “in favour of the funda- 
mental truth on which all the Synoptic Gospels were based ? 
At all events, whatever may be his motive, John does inter- 
vene:—as if to shew that the evil thirst that underlies all the 
sins and miseries of men cannot be extinguished except by 
calling forth and satisfying a good thirst, the thirst for God. 
That is the lesson of the first of the Johannine signs at Cana. 
That also is the lesson of the doctrine in Jerusalem concerning 
the Brazen Serpent, signifying, as the Evangelist suggests, the 
conflict between the thirst for evil and the thirst for good, 
the fiery serpent and the seraph*. This lesson is carried on in 
Samaria by the Dialogue about the living water between Jesus 
and the woman with the “five husbands,” who has no real 
‘“‘husband!.” Again, in the synagogue at Capernaum, and 
afterwards in the Temple, the right thirst is appealed to in the 
words ‘‘He that believeth on me shall never thirst,” and “If 
any man thirst let him come unto me and drink®.”’ Last of all, 
on the Cross, Jesus Himself, “knowing that all things are now 
finished,” exclaims “I thirst®.” These words call forth an 





1 Philo i. 566 rods dupavras Kai mewvovtas cadoxayabias, Philo also 
has i. 626 76 mavra bin Geod. 

2) Mtr va on Ke vieezr- 

8 See Son 3391—3407, and esp. 3397 (where however the remark 
about Jerome as “probably following Origen” should be cancelled). 

4 Jn iv. 13—18. 5 Jn vi. 35, Vil. 37- 

6 Jn xix. 28 foll. 
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act—an offering of vinegar—variously reported by Mark and 
Matthew, and placed earlier and in a different context by 
Luke}. 

Then, while the reader is reflecting on the strange paradox 
of “I thirst,’ and on the apparent breaking of the implied 
promise in “let him come unto me and drink,’’ there come the 
mystical words, ‘“‘One of the soldiers pierced his side, and 
straightway there came out blood and water...and another 
scripture saith, They shall look on him whom they pierced?.”’ 
Thus Jesus might be said, in reply to Epictetus, to hear 
indeed the Voice that says ‘‘ Now is the time for you to thirst ; 
bear it well,’ and to “bear it well’? beyond all Epictetian 
dreams of philosophic perfection. The Son, in “bearing” 
thirst, bears it for others, calling forth faith from the woman 
of Samaria, and kindness from the soldiers round the Cross. 
In the former case there follows the gift of the living water to 
Samaria; in the latter, the vision of the mingled blood and 
water that are to satisfy the thirst of all mankind?. 





1 Mk xv. 36, Mt. xxvii. 48 (following the cry “Eloi” or “Eli”’) ; 
Lk, xxiii. 36 évéraéav...d£0s mpoopéporres, parall, to Mk xv. 31, Mt. 
XXVil. 41. 

aD xi, 347. 

3 John’s view of Christ’s mystical thirst may be illustrated by 
the following considerations. (1) In Jn iv. 6 foll., the words “Give 
me to drink” are preceded by the statement that Jesus was 
“wearied (xekomiaxos),”’ and followed by a repetition of xomido 
(ib. iv. 38) “I sent you to reap that [over] which you have not 
wearvied [-yourselves-with-toil], others have wearied [-themselves-with- 
toil] and ye have entered into their toil.”” The word occurs nowhere 
else in the Fourth Gospel ; and in the first six books of O.T. it occurs 
only in Deut. xxv. 18 (bis) of the rearguard of Israel (“when thou 
wast faint (LXX éeivas) and weary’’) and in the words of the first 
Jesus (Josh. xxiv. 13 about the Land of Promise) “a land whereon 
thou hadst not wearied [thyself with toil].’ It seems probable that 
John sees a likeness between Israel in the wilderness under the first 
Jesus, and the Church (so to speak) in Samaria under the second 
Jesus; whom His disciples have left for the moment, and who, 
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§7. The Johannine view of Messianic “raising” 


It was noted above that Matthew and Luke omitted Mark’s 
statement that Jesus ‘‘raised up” the sufferer. They omit 
also several Marcan words, including ‘‘raised up,” in their 
account of the cure of an epileptic boy!. There they are so 
obviously abridging Mark’s very lengthy narrative that no 
other explanation of their motive is necessary. Nor can it be 
expected that John should intervene in a detail of this kind. 
Yet the description of Jehovah as the Father (Deut. i. 31) 
“carrying” the Child Israel would commend itself to such an 
Evangelist. And this “carrying” or “‘lifting”’ is suggested by 
Mark in two passages where he describes Jesus as “taking 
in his arms” a little child, or ‘‘children.” To both of these 
passages, as well as to the healing of the epileptic child, there 





though thirsty and faint, resists both thirst and faintness, and gains 
the victory over Samaria. 

(2) But John will not accept the view, suggested by ereivas, that 
Jesus was “hungry.”’ In the Fourth Gospel, Jesus, in reply to His 
disciples bidding Him “eat”—says (iv. 32) “I have meat to eat that 
ye know not of.” In the Temptation, Matthew and Luke say 
that Jesus “hungered”; and “hunger” may seem so essential a 
part of the story that no Evangelist, however brief, could omit it. 
Yet Mark omits it. He nowhere represents Jesus as “hungering”’ 
except for fruit from the barren fig tree of Israel (Mk xi. 12, Mt. xxi. 
18). That kind of “hunger” is different (comp. Philipp. iv. 17 “not 
that I seek for the gift, but I seek for the fruit that increaseth to 
your account’’), 

(3) Epictetus would perhaps have quoted against John Is, xl. 28 
“The Lord...fainteth not, neither is weary.” But John’s view is 
that the incarnate Son takes upon Himself the human weaknesses 
of faintness or weariness and thirst, and triumphs, not only over 
them, but through them, over the weaknesses of His brethren. 
John’s avoidance of the metaphor of hunger may be explained by 
the fact that Israel is supposed to have had manna regularly in the 
wilderness, even when they needed water. 

1 Mk ix. 25—7 “Thou dumb and deaf spirit...But Jesus, 
having taken him by the hand, raised him up, and he stood up.” 
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are parallels in the other Synoptists, but they omit this gesture 
of tenderness}. 

This being the case, the rule of Johannine Intervention would 
lead us to expect, not only that John would emphasize passages 
describing Christ’s personal affection for this or that friend or 
disciple, but also that he would lay stress on His character of 
the Restorer or Uplifter of the fallen, or of the lifeless. This 
he does repeatedly. The keynote to a succession of thoughts 
of this kind is to be found in the first Johannine use of the 
Marcan word: ‘Destroy ye this temple and in three days I 
will raise it?.”’ It is implied that the purification of the temple 
by the mere expulsion of the evil will be of no avail. If that 
were all, the evil would return. The old must be destroyed 
and the new raised up ; for (says the Evangelist) ‘“‘as the Father 
vaiseth the dead and causeth them to live, so also the Son 
causeth to live whom he will’.” Jesus Himself never again 
uses the Marcan word “‘raise”’ transitively to express His own 
action, but He implies it in various ways and especially in the 
saying “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will dvaw all men 
mntowme*.. 


§ 8. Medically “attending,” as distinct from “healing,” 
in Greek 


In the Gospels, ‘‘heal” stands for two words, quite distinct 
in meaning. One of these, anglicised in the rare English 
word “‘iatvic,”’ really means “‘heal,” but is seldom used except 
by Luke®. The other, anglicised in the English “‘therapeutic,” 





1 See Son 3518a quoting the Marcan passages with éyeipew, 
describing Christ’s gestures, and their Matthew-Luke parallels. 

2 Jn ii. 19 eyep@ avrov. 

8 Jn v. 21 (perhaps not the words of Jesus, see Joh. Gr. 2066 b). 

4 Jn xii. 32. Jnv. 8 has éyewpe, and xiv. 31 éeyeipecde. 

5 It is significant that Luke, the Evangelist that most frequently 
uses iacOa, is himself called (Col. iv. 14) tarpés. Mk uses iéoOa but 
once (v. 29); Mt. thrice, and once in quotation; Jn once certainly 
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is freely used by all the Synoptists ; but its exact meaning is 
“attend.” It is only in certain contexts that it means “attend 
medically.”” More rarely it means “attend medically with the 
result of healing.”’ In LXX, the “‘iatric” word is the only 
one used in the sense of healing; the “therapeutic,” when it 
represents a Hebrew word (which it rarely does) means six 
times ‘‘attending as a worshipper, or as a courtier,” and once 
“attending to,’ or “dressing,” the feet of a lame man}. 
Obviously “‘attending”’ is different from “‘healing.’’ A demo- 
cracy, says Plato, expects its statesmen “both to attend and to 
heal” its diseases with ‘‘pleasant remedies.’’ In a second- 
century papyrus, a physician says to a judge “I attended so- 
and-so,”’ and receives the reply ‘‘Perhaps you attended un- 
satisfactorily*.”’ 

To the question why Mark prefers the therapeutic to the 
iatric word, two answers may be given, one derived from the 
nature of the words, and the other from the nature of Christ’s 
acts. It happens that the Greek therapeza, “‘ [medical] attend- 
ance,” is also Hebraized. In that form, it is connected by 
Jewish tradition with a similar word in the Hebrew of Ezekiel, 
concerning the mystical trees (on the banks of the stream from 
the Temple) of which “the fruit shall be for meat and the 
leaf for healing (therapeia)*.”” Here the LXX has “soundness” 
instead of “healing,” but Revelation, differing from LXX, 
says “the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the nations*.”’ 





(iv. 47), once doubtfully (v. 13, see Blass), once in quotation; Lk. 
11 times. 

1 Esther ii. 19, vi. 10, Prov. xix. 6, xxix. 26, Is. liv. 17, Dan. vii. 10 
(LXX), 2 S. xix. 24 (R.V.) “dressed his feet.” 

2 Plato Legg. 684 C Gepamevew Te kai iacOa, Oxy. Pap. No. 40 (early 
2nd cent.) éepdmevoa. . .rdxya kaxds aitovs ebepamevoas. 

3 Ezek. xlvii. 12 “the leaf for healing (LXX dvdBaow avroy eis 
iyieav).”’ On the Hebrew therapeia see Krauss p. 594 and Levy 
iv. 6746. The Heb., of which the consonants are identical with 
those in therapeia, does not occur elsewhere (Gesen. 930 a). 

4 Rev. xxii. 2 eis Oepareiay ray €Ovav. 
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Barnabas, though he does not quote these words, refers to 
Ezekiel’s picture of the trees, applying it to the Christian 
doctrines of the Cross and Baptism, and indirectly confirming 
the inference from Revelation that Jewish Christians would 
connect Ezekiel’s “healing” with the thought of Christ’s acts 
of therapeia. 

It remains to add that Philo, in his treatise on the Con- 
templative Life, says that those whom he calls therapeutai are 
truly so called either because they practise a therapeusis, 
i.e. healing, of souls, or because they have been trained to the 
therapeusis, i.e. service, of the IS (i.e. that God who is Supreme 
Truth)!. All Philo’s treatises are permeated with the thought 
that man, when he thus “‘serves,’’ or ‘‘ attends on,” God, is also 
“ serving” or “attending on” himself, in the highest sense®. 
These facts suffice to shew that the Marcan word therapeuein 
had a history, and various meanings, before Mark used it for the 
first time in his Gospel, applying it to acts of Christ. And the 
question now arises, In what precise sense did Mark use it? 
But before we deal with this we must examine what he says 
of the diseases. 


§ 9. “Divers” or “manifold” diseases* 
The word here translated ‘‘divers”’ or “manifold” means 
literally “various, or variable,’ in nature, form, colour, 





1 Philo ii. 471—2. 

2 See Philo i. 201—2. We are to “honour” our “father” and 
our “mother.’”’ The “Father” is the Generator of the Cosmos. 
The “Mother” is Wisdom: “ Neither the All-including God (6 sAnpns 
cds), nor the Supreme and All-accomplishing Knowledge, needs any- 
thing.” It follows that “the man that attends-on (Ocparevtixov) these 
is profiting, not those whom he attends-on—since they need nothing— 
but, above all, himself (a caurdv pddvora dpedeiv).”” 

3 Mki. 34, Mt. iv. 24, Lk. iv. 40. These three passages severally 
contain the first mention of pl. vooo. in the three Synoptists. All 
have worxidas with vdcos, but Mt. adds cai Bacavos cvveyopevovs. For 
the texts in full, and for Mt. viii. 16—17, which is the parall. to 
Mk i. 34, Lk. iv. 40 (since the three describe the healing of disease 
outside Peter’s house), see p. 217. 
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behaviour, etc. It often conveys a notion of art, and some- 
times of too much art, as when Plato ironically describes the 
luxurious people who “humorously” contrive to make their 
diseases ‘‘more artistically varied and more severe than before!.”’ 
But such a Platonic phrase would not suffice to explain the 
fact that Mark, Matthew, and Luke, who never use this epithet 
again, agree in using it in the passages in which they severally 
describe Jesus as for the first time healing not one disease— 
as in the case of Peter’s mother-in-law—but many. 

The Petrine Epistle appears to give us a clue to the meaning 
when it applies the epithet to two opposite things. First, it 
is applied to the “manzfold temptations (or, trials)” that “put 
men to grief” (with an apparent allusion to the “fiery trial”’ 
of persecution that comes on men “‘with a view to temptation 
(or, trial)?.”” Then it is applied to “‘the manifold grace of 
God3,”’ which enables us to pass through temptations. In the 


¢ 


Epistle of James the phrase ‘‘manifold temptations” recurs ; 
and though the context mentions man’s own nature (‘‘his own 
lust’’) and not the devil, as the tempting agent, yet the use of 
the epithet in other epistles (‘‘manzfold lusts, 


and pleasures,” “ 


yd 66 


manifold lasts 
manifold and strange teachings’) shews that 
the source of temptation might be traced, through “‘the flesh”’ 
and “the world,” to ‘‘the ruler of this world,’ or Satan5. 





1 Plato Pol. iv. (426A) yapiévtws Starehovow : iarpevopevor yap ovdey 
mepaivovet, TAY ye motkidw@Tepa Kai pei{@ moodor Ta voonpara. In LXX 
it is applied to “speckled”’ or “ringstraked’’ sheep, and to Joseph’s 
coat “of many colours”’ etc. 

2 y Pet. i. 6—7, where év rovkidos metpacpois...d1a mupds de Soxe- 
patopévov prepares for 7b. iv. 12 rh &v tyw mupwce mpds meipacpoy 
tpiv yevopevy. 

3 x Pet. iv. 10 moukidns xaprros Oeov. < asmia2- 

5 2 Tim. iii. 6, Tit. iii. 3, Heb. xiii. 9. Hermas Sim. vi. 3. 4 
repeats rouxidos four times while describing the movkihae tipopiar, Or 
Bacavo., Or adobeveia, which proceed from the dyyedos ripwpias. Comp. 
2 S. xxiv. 1 “the anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel, and he 
moved David...saying Go, number Israel” with 1 Chr. xxi. 1 “ Satan 
stood up against Israel, and moved David to number Israel.’’ 
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Now in the Acts of the Apostles a Petrine speech, which 
shews signs of very early origin, describes the Gospel as ““begin- 
ning from Galilee’’ where Jesus ‘‘ went through [the land], 
benefiting and healing all that were oppressed by the devil.” 
If therefore we can find in any Greek document of the first 
century or thereabouts some instance of the word under con- 
sideration, applied to ‘‘tortures” inflicted by an oppressor—not 
merely as being “manifold” but also as being “artistically” cal- 
culated to break down resistance—we should be on safe ground 
in attributing to Mark a similar metaphor. “ Manifold” is 
so applied no less than four times in the Jewish story of the 
Seven Martyrs? ; and the traditional word is carried on in the 
Christian accounts of the martyrdoms of Polycarp and the 
Christians at Lyons’. Other associations may have con- 
tributed to the first-century prevalence, among Christians, of 
this language about “manifold diseases and torments*”; but 
one of the most powerful (in the days of persecution and 
martyrdom) would be that of the many-sidedness of the shapes 
assumed by oppression and temptation, proceeding from 
Satan. The view of Mark’s original, then, seems to have been 





1 Acts x. 38 ds dupdOev evepyerav Kai lopevos mdvtas Tois Kataduva- 
arevopévors v1 Tov StaBdrov. 

2 4 Macc. xv. 24 mv Tdv oTpePAGv...moiKiAay, XVii. 7, XVIil. 21 
motxidat With Bdoavor, xvi. 3 (some MSS) rorxitos BacaviGopévovs. But 
note 3 Macc. ii. 6 where (somewhat as in Hermas) the epithet is 
applied to the “punishments” with which God “tried” (Soxipacas) 
Pharaoh. 

8 Mart. Polyc. §2 roxio Bacdvov, Euseb. H.E. v. 1. 40 avtt raons 
ris ev Tois povopaxlois morksAlas adrol (I Cor. iv. 9) “Oéapa yevdpevor TO 
kdopo,” ib. 61 rovadryy etxe THY Toutdiay. 

4 Comp. Justin Tryph. § 134 “Jacob served for the sake of the 
speckled and spotted sheep,” and “Christ...served...for the 
manifold and many-formed men from every race (rév &k mavrds yévous 
motkitov Kai modvedav avOporev).”’ Philo’s phrase i. 192 moxid@ cai 
moduAdk@ connects “manifold” with “many-folded”—an epithet of 
the Serpent (Eurip. Medea 481) and of Typhon (Plato, Phaedr. 2304 


Onpiov Tupavos modvmdoK@repor). 
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this, that simultaneously with the descent of the Son of God 
to reclaim fallen men for Himself, there was an uprising of the 
Serpent to maintain his hold upon them as his lawful captives, 
so that Satan, the Demon, compelled his victims the demoniacs 
to bid Jesus go back to His own kingdom. 

Matthew is the only Synoptist that inserts a mention of 
“torment,” along with “manifold,” in his description of Christ’s 
first appearance as the Healer ; but the insertion is very appro- 
priate if we are to regard “‘manifold” as referring (like the 
instances in Maccabees) to the machinations of the tormenting 
Adversary called in the Acts “the oppressor” and “the devil.” 
Matthew’s list is worded as follows: ‘‘ All [the class of] those that 
were in grievous condition, [through] being holden with manifold 
diseases and torments—[{namely,] demoniacs and lunatics and 
paralytics!.” His intention seems to be to shew that he is 
referring to that kind of disease which he described in the 
previous verse as “‘all disease and all sickness,” and which 
Deuteronomy describes as punishment for sin?. He is not refer- 
ring to dumbness, lameness, and blindness, but only, or mostly, 
to diseases affecting the body through the mind and the will®. 


§ 10. “At even, when the sun did set” 


The Synoptists vary, as follows :— 


Mk i. 32 (lit.) Mt. viii. 16 (lit.) Lk. iv. 40 (lit.) 
But, it having But, it having But, the sun set- 
become late, when become late... HOS ci 


the sun [had] set... 





1 Mt. iv. 24 mdyras rovs kaxas exovras motkihais vioos Kal Bacavous 
ovvexopévors, SatpoviCouévous kai oehnviaCopevous kal mapavutekovs. 

2 Deut. vii. 15, XXVili. 61 wacav padakiay, ON which see above, 
p. 166, and Light 3940 a. 

8 Ag in Mt. viii. 16, ix. 12, xiv. 35, of kaxds Zxyovres is a general 
term. Then the cause is expressed by the clause rouidas vicows Kal 
Bacdvows ovvexouévovs. Then the vooo. and Bdoavo are particularised 
in three classes. 

4 Mk i. 32 dwias dé yevopévns dre edvaev 6 frwos, Mt. viii. 16 dypias be 
yevonévyns, Lk. iv. 40 dvvovtos (D Svcavros) dé TOU HALov..-. 
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In Clue it was argued that Mark had combined two Greek 
translations of some non-Greek original, and that the original 
mentioned only the setting of the sun. This would be probable 
a priori since Mark is given to such combinations’. And we 
might support the hypothesis by shewing that Codex D, in 
Luke, has ‘‘when the sun had set?.’”” There may have been an 
early hesitation between “setting” and “‘having set.’’ A scribe 
or editor might suggest—as a safe and neutral paraphrase— 
“late.” This Mark might combine with his literal rendering. 
Matthew might substitute it for a literal rendering. 

But before accepting this explanation as complete, we ought 
to ask whether O.T. contains any instance of a reduplication 
of time-phrases of this kind—any special instance that might 
possibly influence Mark. And this is all the more necessary 
because the Jews were accurate to a nicety in distinguishing 
the exact time of the coming on of the sabbath in the evening. 
It is true that Mark’s noun for “‘late,’’ opsza, does not occur 
in O.T.2 But the kindred adverb, “‘late,’”’ opse, in one of its 
four LXX instances, represents the Hebrew “between the two 
evenings*.”’ This is a phrase of peculiar religious significance 
and noteworthy associations for Jews. It occurs for the first 
time in Exodus in connection with the killing of the passover 
lamb: ‘‘Ye shall kill it between the two evenings®.”’ This 
phrase, very obscure for modern readers, is explained to Jews in 
a Deuteronomic phrase which contains the duplication that we 








1 See Clue 128—55, especially 130. 

2 Comp. Deut. xxiii. 11 (R.V.) “when the sun is down,” deSuxdros 
nAtov with 1b. xxiv. 13 (R.V.) “when the sun goeth down,’’ zpds 
Svopais (AF sepi ducpas) Aiov, where the Heb. is the same, in both 
cases, “like [2.e. about] the going down of the sun.”’ 

3 ’OwWia, in LXX, occurs only in Judith xiii. 1. 

4 Exod. xxx. 8 (R.V.) “ When Aaron lighteth the lamps at even,” 
where R.V. marg. has “Heb., between the two evenings.” 

5 Exod. xii. 6. The second instance is 7b. xvi. 12 “ Between the 
two evenings ye shall eat flesh, and in the morning ye shall be filled 
with bread.” 
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are attempting to illustrate ; only that, instead of “late,” the 
Hebrew has “‘in the evening,’ thus: ‘‘Thou shalt sacrifice 
the passover in the evening, about the going-down of the sun, the 
appointed-time [for] thy going-forth from Bgyptt) @ These 
words are quoted in Mechilta to explain “between the two 
evenings” in Exodus’. They are also quoted in both Talmuds ; 
and all the Rabbis agree (amid some differences of opinion as 
to the rest of the text) that a distinction is intended between 
“in the evening” and ‘‘about the going-down of the sun3.”’ 

Of course it cannot be contended that Mark, or Mark’s 
authority, supposed the evening that he is describing to be the 
evening of the Passover. But it can be contended, and that 
confidently, that this particular evening—the evening when 





1 Deut. xvi. 6 éo7épas, mpos Suopas jdiov. Gesen. 787b quotes for 
this combination 1 K. xxii. 356. But this is not quite parallel, as 
two actions are described, “The king died... .im [the] evening...and 
there went out a cry about the going down of the sun.” This has a 
quasi-parallel in 2 Chr. xviii. 34 “ Stayed-himself-up until the evening, 
and he died toward (lit. to) the time of the going down of the sun”’ (where 
LXX has divavros, but A divovros, illustrating the v. r. in Lk. iv. 40 
quoted on p. 213). I have not found anything of interest in the 
Talmuds bearing on 1 K. xxii. 356, excepta suggestion inj. Sanhedr. 
iv. 13 ad fin., that the Heb. “cry” stood for Gk. eipnvn, and, in 
b. Sanhedr. 39 b, that it meant (as it usually does) a song of joy, and 
especially praise to Jehovah (Gesen. 943 0). 

2 Mechilt. on Exod. xii. 6 (Wi. pp. 17—18). 

3 See b. Bevach ga quoting R. Eliezer and R. Jehoshua, and 
j. Pesach. v(t) (Schwab v. 62), etc., also Gen. 7, on Gen. xxi.2. The 
first of ‘‘the two evenings” began from the sixth hour (i.e. noon). 

Note Luke’s deviation from Mark-Matthew as to the “carrying” 
or “leading”’ of the sick to Jesus :— 

Mk i. 32 Mt. viii. 16 Lk. iv. 40 
eepov m poonveyKay yyayov 

If it was the sabbath, and if the sun, as Luke says, was still 
“setting,” the sick ought not (according to the views of strict Jews) 
to be “carried” to Jesus. Luke may have considered that Mark 
used épew loosely, as in Mk xi. 2 pépere (Mt.-Lk. ayayere) about 
the ass. They were not allowed before sunset to “carry” the sick, 
they were only allowed to “lead” them. 
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Jesus was for the first time publicly proclaimed to be the Holy 
One of God, the Destroyer of the spirits of evil—would be 
regarded by all Jewish Christians in the early Church of Galilee 
as introducing a night of special solemnity. It was indeed “a 
night to be much observed unto the Lord for bringing them out 
of the land of Egypt””—out of the spiritual Egypt, the land of 
darkness and of the shadow of death, overshadowed by Satan 
and ‘‘oppressed by the devil!” Matthew helps us to feel 
this when he describes the healing of the crowds at even as a 
fulfilment of ‘‘that which was spoken by Isaiah the prophet, 
saying, Himself took our infirmities and bare our diseases*.”’ 
Mark quotes nothing—neither Isaiah on “bearing diseases,”’ 
nor Exodus on ‘‘the two evenings,’ nor Deuteronomy on 
“the evening” and the “going down of the sun.” But his 
non-quotation cannot reasonably be alleged to prove non- 
allusion in view of the fact that elsewhere he frequently alludes 
and hardly ever quotes’. 

If the Marcan reduplication is allusive, it may reasonably 
be regarded as containing a trace—cancelled in Matthew 
and Luke—of a Petrine reminiscence. Peter could never 
forget that first night of marvel upon marvel when, after 
the miracle of healing within his own house, pandemonium 
seemed to collect round his doors—the Prince of darkness and 
death breaking out, as it were, into rebellion, only to be sup- 
pressed by the Healer endowed with the power of light and 
life. Coming “between the two evenings,” this outpouring of 
deliverance might well remind him of the deliverance of the 
Passover. He could not indeed at that early date have said— 
in the words assigned to John the Baptist in the Fourth 
Gospel—“ Behold, the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sin of the world”; but in after days, recalling that eventful 
night, and the Great Deliverance that it introduced, he might 





2 Exodiexn. 42, Acts x. 38. 
2 Mt. viii. 17, quoting Is. liii. 4. 
3 See Son 3518 d. 
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naturally regard it as a recurrence, or rather as a fulfilment, 
of that first night of the Passover of Israel, the night of the 
Lamb of God :—slain between “the evening” and “the going 
down of the sun.” It is a reasonable and even probable 
supposition, that Peter imprinted this thought on his oral 
Gospel, and that Mark has preserved a touch of it in his 


written record. 


§ II. 


Was Christ’s action in any cases tentative ? 


The Revised Version gives the details of the healing as 


follows :— 


Mk i. 32—34 (R.V.) 


(32) And at even, 
when the sun did set, 
they brought unto 
him all that were 
sick, and them that 
were possessed with 
devils. 

(33) And all the 
city was gathered to- 
gether at the door. 

(34) And he 
healed! many that 
were sick with divers 
diseases, and cast out 
many devils ; and he 
suffered not the devils 
tospeak, because they 
knew him [many anc. 
auth. add to be 
Christ]. 


Mt. viii. 16—17 
(R.V.) 


(16) And when 
even was come, they 
brought unto him 
many possessed with 
devils: and he cast 
out the spirits with a 
word, and healed? all 
that were sick : 

(ej) “That? out 
might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by 
Isaiah the prophet, 
saying, Himself took 
our infirmities, and 
bare our diseases. 


Lk. iv. 4o—41 (R.V.) 


(40) And when 
the sun was setting, 
all they that had 
any sick with divers 
diseases brought 
them unto him ; and 
he laid his hands on 
every one of them, 
and healed’ them. 

(41) And devils 
also came out from 
many, crying out, 
and saying, Thou art 
the Son of God. 
And rebuking them, 
he suffered them not 
to speak, because 
they knew that he 
was the Christ. 


But this does not express one textually slight difference of 
Luke from Mark-Matthew which might make a great difference 





1 “Healed (depamevw),” lit. “medically attended” (s. above, p. 208). 
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in the meaning. It is that, whereas Mark-Matthew has the 
aorist, “he healed,” Luke has the imperfect1, which, whatever 
may be its meaning, does at all events mot mean “‘he healed.” 

It might conceivably have a tentative meaning ‘‘ attempted 
to heal.” Take for example Luke’s use of the imperfect of the 
verb ‘‘persuade” in the Acts, where A.V. has “‘ persuaded them 
to continue in the grace of God?.”” Here R.V. has “‘urged them 
to continue,’ and this, or something like it, is a necessary 
correction. For the imperfect must mean “‘began to” or 
“attempted to,” and only the latter seems to make sense. 
Again, where the sons of Zebedee say to Jesus that they 
“attempted to prevent” a stranger from exorcizing in the name 
of Jesus, the MSS vary greatly, many of them having “we 
prevented®.,”’ 

So here, it is conceivable that Luke, writing like a very 
scrupulous historian, felt that Mark and Matthew had exag- 
gerated, reasoning as follows :—‘‘It was hyperbole in Mark 
to say that ‘all the city gathered at the door.’ It was only 
‘all those who had any sick with manifold diseases.’ And it 
would convey a wrong impression to say, as Matthew is supposed 
to say, ‘he healed all that were sick.’ Matthew says in fact 
‘he attended to all that were sick.’ Ishall therefore by a very 
slight change, the mere dropping of one letter, express that the 
Lord’s action was in each case tentative. People take the 
Synoptic verb as meaning ‘heal.’ Well then I shall say what 
people will understand as meaning ‘He attempted to heal.’ 
Where faith was present, healing was effected. Where it was 
absent there was no healing.” 





1 W. H. marg. gives the aorist, but (1) the consensus of the best 
authorities is decidedly for the imperf.; (2) Luke has the imperf. in 
the context (iv. 41 W. H. txt ééjpyero, marg. éénpxovro); (3) the 
inferior MSS would probably be influenced by the desire of scribes to 
conform Luke to the text of Mark-Matthew. 

aVACtS ex. 4S. 

3 Mk ix. 38 éxwAvopev, with the best MSS, Lk. ix. 49, W. H. éxo- 
Avopev, Tisch. ékodrvcapev. R.V. “we forbade.” 
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But this, though conceivable, is not probable. Why should 
Luke use Mark’s therapeutic word in the datric sense and alter 
its meaning by a mere tense-change? Why should he not 
have used the zatvic word, for which, as has been shewn above, 
he has a predilection!? It is better to suppose that Luke 
used the imperfect to imply deliberate continuousness. That 
is to say, the multitude was not healed as a whole by the 
mere sight of the Healer. Nor did Jesus say to the multitude 
as a whole “Be ye healed” and they were healed. He moved 
from this sufferer to that, offering His tendance to each. This 
will explain not only the Lucan addition of the phrase that 
Jesus “‘laid his hands” on ‘“‘each” sufferer, but also the Lucan 
use, unique in N.T., of the present participle in this phrase, 
‘‘Tcontinuously] laying his hands” on sufferer after sufferer®. 

Thus we are still left in some doubt as to the precise results 
of Christ’s action, because we do not know the precise meaning 
attached by any of the Synoptists except Mark to the thera- 
peutic word. Mark, it would seem, must mean that Jesus 
“healed many.” For we cannot suppose his words to mean 
that Jesus merely “offered attendance to many,” passing by and 
neglecting some. But how is the Marcan “healed many” to 
be reconciled with Matthew’s statement that Jesus “‘healed all 
that were sick”? Only if we suppose that Matthew gives to 
the Marcan word a non-Marcan significance and means “‘he 
attended to all.’ Luke, at all events, would seem to have done 
this—that is, to have used the therapeutic word in a non-Marcan 
sense, ‘attended to”—and to have added the phrase about 
“laying the hands” in order to explain the nature of the 








1 See above, p. 208 foll., on idopa “heal,”’ as distinct from deparevo 
“attend [medically]’’; also p. 229, Nn. I. 

2 Lk. iv. 40 émcribeis. The aorist émifeis is very frequent. It 
occurs in Mk vi. 5, viii. 23, Mt. xix. 15, Acts ix. 12, 17, bratty @ ye odb.<, (9) 
xxviii. 8. Note the rare imperf. followed by another imperf. in 
Acts viii. 17 rére émeridecar...xai éhdpBavor, “they [duly and solemnly] 
laid their hands. ..and they [duly] received the Holy Spirit.” 
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therapeusis. If this is Luke’s meaning, we may suppose that 
in some cases the “‘healing,” the iatric result, was believed by 
him not to have taken place till afterwards, as he relates to 
have happened to a leper, who was not “‘healed”’ till some time 
had elapsed after Jesus had bidden him shew himself to the 
priests!. In that case Jesus said to the man, “Thy faith hath 
saved thee.”’ That being so, it is conceivable that in other 
instances, where “‘faith”’ was not present or was very imperfect, 
the therapeusis offered by Jesus was not followed by permanent 
“healing.’”” Matthew records a conditional act of healing, when 
Jesus said to two blind men, ‘According to your faith be it 
done unto you?.” No other Synoptist states a condition so 
definitely. But it is reasonable to suppose that the condition, 
even when not stated, always existed, and that, without faith 
on the part of the sufferer or the sufferer’s representative, no 
cure was effected. 


§12. The Johannine view, regarded negatively 


The Fourth Gospel does not verbally recognise a conditional 
character—the existence of an “‘if,”’ or “according to your faith”’ 
—in the performance of any of Christ’s signs. But it does 
recognise a conditional character in the permanence of the results 
of asign. The Evangelist represents Jesus as saying to a man 
that had been healed of an “infirmity” apparently resembling 
paralysis, “‘Sin no longer [#.e. continue no longer in sin] lest a 
worse thing befall thee®.’’ 

There is also a negative character in John’s attitude toward 
collective healing generally. He does not deny the historical 





1 Lk. xvii. 14—15. 

2 Mt. ix. 27—30. This is peculiar to Matthew. In the healing 
of blindness near Jericho, Matthew xx. 34 omits all mention of 
“faith,’’” whereas the parallel Mk x. 52, Lk. xviii. 42 have “Thy 
faith hath saved thee.”’ 

3 Jn v. 14, s. Joh. Gr. 2487 foll., Son 3148, 3154c. Comp. Mt. xii. 
44—5, Lk. xi. 25—6, which, though only a parable, may very well 
be based on facts. 
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accuracy of Mark’s account of the manifestation of the Gospel 
at Capernaum in what may be called an outbreak of exorcisms 
and faith-healings. He assumes it and passes it over as being 
a brief episode sufficiently described by all the Synoptists : 
“After this, he went down to Capernaum...and there abode 
not many days.” The first working of “‘signs,” collectively, 
is located at Jerusalem. There “many” are said to have 
“believed” in Jesus on account of “the signs that he was 
(continually] doing” ; but it is added, in what seems irony, 
that Jesus did not reciprocate this ‘“‘believing?.”” Nicodemus 
says indeed that ‘‘no man” can do such signs “except God be 
with him”; but instead of commending the Rabbi’s faith, 
Jesus directs his attention to realities, to mysteries of heaven, 
to the new birth, and to higher signs, typified by the uplifting 
of the brazen serpent in the wilderness®. 

A subsequent reference to collective signs is implied in the 
statement that “the Galilaeans received” Jesus because they 
had “seen all the things that he did in Jerusalem”; and 
disparagement of this kind of proof seems to be implied in 
Christ’s saying to the nobleman “Except ye [in Capernaum] see 
signs and wonders ye will not believe*.”’ The nobleman 
however does believe, and an act of healing is recorded thus : 
“This again is a second sign that Jesus performed, having come 
from Judaea into Galilee®.” 

“4 second’’ must, it would seem, not be confused with “the 
second,” so as to mean “‘the second of the signs wrought by Jesus 
in Galilee.” If it were so taken, it would exclude the possibility 
of signs previously wrought in Capernaum. The Diatessaron, 








1 Jnii.12. “Abiding” is thrice connected with the first converts 
(Jn i. 38—9) and twice with the Samaritan converts (Jn iv. 40). 
Here its use in a negative phrase probably implies, as Heracleon 
said (see above, p. 179), that no great spiritual result was effected. 

2 Jn ii. 23—4 moAdol émlorevoay...ra onpeia & errole adtos S€ “Incovs 
ode eriarevev avrov avrois (Joh. Gr. 2644). 

3 Jn iii. 2—I4. 4 Jn iv. 45, 48. 5 Jn iv. 54. 
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it is true, appears to take it thus. But, in order to do so, it 
(x) omits the Johannine account of Christ’s going down to 
Capernaum!}, and (2) places the healing of the nobleman’s son 
before the Synoptic miracles in Capernaum at the beginning 
of the Gospel, thus: ‘‘And when Jesus heard that John was 
delivered up he went away into Galilee (Mt. iv. 12) and he 
entered again into Cana, where he had made the water wine 
(Jn iv. 46).”"> The truth seems to be that “a second”’ means a 
sign that the Evangelist selects to record in detail, and to place 
second in his small list of detailed “‘signs.”” He has told us 
above that Jesus was “‘[continually] doing signs” in Jerusalem, 
but he has described none of them in detail. 

We can imagine the Evangelist explaining his silence thus : 
‘‘T did not mention the fact that Jesus had also been working 
signs during His short stay in Capernaum. All know that. 
Mark and Luke have described them fully. But they were 
only of rudimentary importance. They were such signs as 
Jesus had in His mind when He said to the nobleman, ‘Except 
ye [in Capernaum] see signs and wonders, ye will not believe.’ 
They did not produce the higher kind of faith. The ‘first’ 
sign at Cana was ‘first,’ and the ‘second’ sign at Cana was 
‘second’—in spiritual order®. There is a tendency in some to 





i Jn WwW. 12—13. 

2 Comp. Chrysostom on Jn iv. 54, “He has not simply (oide 
ams) added the epithet ‘second,’ but still [further] (ér:) he extols 
(emraiper) the wonder [of the faith] (ré @aipa) of the Samaritans, shewing 
that, even when a ‘second’ sign was wrought, these [people in Caper- 
naum] who beheld [signs] did not attain to the height of those others 
(exeitvwv)—those who had seen nothing [of the nature of a ‘sign’].” 
Cramer omits eraipe. ‘Amos might mean “simply” in the sense 
of “‘superficially,”’ ‘‘ with popular inexactness.”’ 

Origen Comm. Joann. xiii. 60 ad fin. enumerates seven scenes 
of Christ’s early visitations (émypia)—Bethany (MS Bathara), Cana, 
Capernaum, Jerusalem, Judaea, Samaria, and Cana again. He con- 
cludes thus: “In-the-sixth-place (éxrov) He taught in Samaria...and 
in-the-seventh-place (€3Sopov) He (lit.) becomes in Cana of Galilee for- 
the-second-time (ev K. rns Tad. devrepov yivera).’’ At the beginning of 
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magnify all the signs of the Lord Jesus without distinction, 
because they were very many, and because He seemed to some 
most marvellous when He worked many signs simultaneously. 
They were sometimes, in fact, healings of a multitude rather 
than of individuals. I do not deny that there were such 
healings. But they were not signs of the highest kind. They 
might be (sometimes) such as those that may have happened 
after the Lord’s Resurrection, when people in Jerusalem placed 
their sick folk in the street, so that the shadow of Peter, passing 
by, might benefit some of them. Such signs there were in 
Capernaum at the beginning of the Gospel; but I pass over 
them in order to relate others in which Jesus healed this or that 
individual, and taught this or that new truth in each act of 
healing. I shall also give the readers the Lord’s own thought— 
not the words, but the thought, the meaning of the words— 
concerning the reasons why He sometimes healed one and 
not another.” 


§ 13. The Johannine view, regarded positively 


Some thought of this kind appears to throw light on the 
narrative that immediately follows. It represents Jesus as 
selecting one out of a multitude of sick folk near a pool, and 
healing him alone. The narrative will come before us again 


« 


when we compare it with the Synoptic healing of the “para- 
lytic?,” with which it has some points of similarity (though 
more of contrast); but we must note here the exceptional 
circumstance that the man did not know who had healed him, 


even after he had been healed. The man’s faith, therefore, 





the chapter he says (in a passage where MSS vary) that Jn iv. 54 
is “ambiguous” (dyPiBorov). But his own view is manifest, that 
between the first visit to Cana and the second a hexaemeron (see 
Joh. Gr. 2624, Son 3583 (ix) 6, (xii) d)—not literal, but mystical— 
must be supposed to have ‘elapsed. 

1 Acts v. 15. 

2 Origen Comm. Joann. xiii. 39 calls the man rapadvrikdv. 
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if any, was not faith in Jesus as a well-known Healer. It 
must have been faith called up in a moment by the power of 
the unknown Person who said to him with an apparent sug- 
gestion of reproach for his sluggish inertness “Hast thou a 
desire to be made whole! ?” 

Such a question as this has no parallel in the Gospels. And, 
at first sight, it appears to have no parallel in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. ‘But when we ask what Hebrew corresponds to 
the Greek “whole” or “sound,” and find that it is “life” o 
“‘living?,’ we are led back to several passages which ee 
Israel as having, in effect, no “desire” for the ways of life, 
which-are the ways of the Lord. Israel needs the Deuteronomic 
warning ‘Choose life.” And the Psalmist asks, “What man 
is he that desireth life?” before prescribing the means of 
attaining to it. The Petrine Epistle, perhaps blending these 
words with their context, has “he that desireth to love life®,” 
an extraordinary phrase which at all events emphasizes the 
“desire” or “will” that is required from him that is to walk in 
the Lord’s way. In the Fourth Gospel, it seems probable 
that the man that lay ‘‘thirty-eight years” by the pool, is the 
type of Israel in the wilderness, for whom a period of “thirty- 
eight years” is mentioned as being terminated by the passage 
“over the brook Zered®.”” The man is made “sound” or 
“living,” but he is warned not to “continue in sin” lest a worse 





1 Jn v. 6 déreis byujs yevéerOa. Delitzsch gives for ééders the same 
Heb. (Gesen. 342) as that in Ps. xxxiv. 12 6 Odav Conv. This is 
different from the LXX use of @éAo in Degative phrases, where LXX 
“not willing” corresponds to Heb. “refusing.” 

2 ‘Yysis rarein LXX. But it represents Heb. adj. “living” 

Sir. xxx. 14, as well as in Lev. xiii. 1516, and Heb. verb dive 
in Is. xxxviii. 21. 

3 Deut. xxx. Ig. 

4 Ps, xxxiv. 12 (LXX) Tis eorw Bepancs 6 Odtav Conv; followed 
by dyaraéy idetv nyépas ayabas. 

5 x Pet. iii. 10 6 yap ‘‘Oé\ov Cony ayaray Kai ideiv nuépas ayabds.”’ 

6 Deut. ii. 14. 
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thing befall him. He does not thank Jesus, even when he 
knows who Jesus is. He gives information about Jesus to His 
enemies, the Jews, who persecute Him for healing on the 
sabbath!. The outcome of this sign, the giving of “soundness,” 
is by no means a giving of “‘soundness” to those who witness 
it. On the contrary, Jesus exclaims to the Jews, “Ye desire 
not to come to me that ye may have life?.”” Far from coming to 
Him for life, they have begun to seek His death*. 

It may be asked why Jesus selected for healing, out of a 
multitude of sufferers, this particular man, who apparently 
proved ungrateful. We are perhaps invited to suppose that Jesus 
did it in part because He ‘‘knew that he had been now a long 
time” in that pitiable condition*, That we can understand— 
the motive of a special pity. But further, another and a 
different cause is stated, and more than once, by Jesus Himself. 
He implies that every such action of the Son corresponds to 
some vision, received by the Son, of an action of the Father : 
“The Son is not able to do anything from himself—unless he 
seeth the Father doing something’. This also is the reason 
given for working the sign on the sabbath. 

This explanation of the ‘‘inability” of the Son, in certain 
circumstances, to perform acts of healing, will come before us 
again when we discuss passages where this inability is asserted 
by Mark but passed over by one or both of the other Synoptists®. 
Here we shall merely say a word in answer to the obvious 
objection that this explains nothing, but merely admits that the | 
motives of Jesus are inexplicable as human motives, because 
they are superhuman. Christ’s answer does not of course 








i Jn v. 15—16. 21 V4, * Jay. 18; 

4 Jnv.6. Notonly the duration of the suffering, but the hopeless 
torpor of the sufferer, a defect of will, may have given cause for 
special pity. 

5 Jn v. 19, comp. ib. 30 “I am not able, from myself, to do 
anything.” 

6 See Introduction p. 4 foll. 
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“explain” everything; for who can “explain” the exact 
relation between even a good man and God, not to speak of 
the relation between the incarnate Son and the Father? But 
John’s view does explain something. His support of Mark, 
on this point of inability, is of historical as well as of spiritual 
importance. It answers a question that might otherwise have 
perplexed us: “‘How was it that Jesus is nowhere recorded 
in the Gospels to have been accused by His enemies of failing 
in an attempt at exorcism or healing ?” 

The reply of the Fourth Gospel appears to be: ‘‘ Although 
occasionally multitudes at a time received from Jesus healing or 
assuagement of suffering through His mere presence and their 
faith, yet those whom He specially chose to heal were few. 
When He chose this person or that, it was through revelation, 
or vision, from the Father. He was always giving to the Father 
His filial thervapeusis, service, or attendance, in all His acts. 
But sometimes the Father said to the Son ‘Serve me by serving 
this or that sufferer. Give him your ¢herapeusis, and, by 
giving it to him, give it to me.’ Such are the signs of healing 
recorded in this Gospel. They were the signs of Him whom 
Isaiah described as the Suffering Servant. But the multitude 
did not recognise Him as the Servant. When they followed 
Jesus ‘because they were continually beholding the signs that 
He was doing on the sick?,’ they did not recognise that all His 
signs were signs of service. To be kings, not to be servants, 
was their ideal. They sought to ‘snatch Him away to make 
Him a king?.’” 

The conclusion concerning this particular sign is, that it 
typified what Paul calls the election of Israel. On no other 
occasion did Jesus so conspicuously choose out, or “elect,” one 





Ue eviiese 

2 Jn vi.15. The preceding words “ This is of a truth the prophet 
that cometh into the world” are to be regarded as a proof, not of 
spiritual insight, but of spiritual blindness—subjection to conven- 
tional terms such as (Jn i. 21) “the prophet,” and “he that cometh.” 
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out of many. The man had not besought Jesus. No one had 
besought in the man’s behalf. It was election pure and simple, 
with no definite reason alleged for it. And the result may be 
described in Paul’s words, “A hardening in part hath befallen 
Israel!.”’ Paul adds “‘until the fulness of the Gentiles be come 
in,’ and “the fulness of the Gentiles” is probably typified in 
the Fourth Gospel by the healing of the man born blind, for 
which this sign is at once a preparation and a contrast. 


§ 14. The difference between the Fourth Gospel and the Three 


Summing up the differences between the Synoptic and the 
Johannine views of Christ’s acts of healing, we may say that 
the Three lay more stress than the Fourth on small details as 
to the “‘many” or the “‘all?,” and on the number and nature 
of the diseases healed, and on the consequent glorification of 
God by the multitude. The Fourth, while not denying all 
these things, regards them as largely superficial. It keeps in 
view the ideal Shepherd of Ezekiel who does all that the 
evil shepherds fail to do—who feeds and protects as well as 
“heals” and ‘‘strengthens” the sheep*. At the same time 
it recognises that the sheep, too, have their part to perform. 
They must “know” the Shepherd’s voice and follow where He 
callst. It is the absence of this knowledge or insight in the 
flock of Israel that Isaiah deplores. The prophet speaks 
bitterly as if his own message was destined to ‘“‘make fat” the 
heart of the people, ‘‘lest they see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and understand with ther hearts, and turn again, 
and be healed®.”’ The Three represent Jesus as quoting or 








1 Rom. xi. 25. 
2 “ Many” would be appropriate to Is. lili. 12 “bare the sins of 


many”; “all,” to Is. liti. 6 “all we like sheep” and “laid upon him 
the iniquity of us all.” 
8 Ezek. xxxiv. 4—16. oe |e a 


6 Is. vi. g—10 “Go and tell this people. ..‘see ye indeed but 
perceive not.’ Make the heart of this people fat....” 
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alluding to a portion of this prophecy. But Luke omits 
“turn again and be healed.’ Mark has “turn again and be 
forgiven.” Matthew, with whom Luke largely agrees so far as 
concerns the words of Jesus, proceeds to add a quotation of his 
own from Isaiah (attributing this also to Jesus) in which he gives 
the prophet’s words fully as the LX X gives them, ending with 
“lest they should turn again and I should heal them.’ John does 
a somewhat similar thing in his account of the close of Christ’s 
public teaching, when he states the reasons for the unbelief 
of the nation as a whole. There he puts forth the startling 
statement, but not attributing it to Jesus, that “they were not 
able to believe because Isaiah said...He hath blinded their 
eyes...that they might not turn and I should heal them?.” But 
John’s preceding and following context indicates that, in his 
belief, the Jews had prepared the blinding of their own eyes. 
They had “‘loved the glory of men rather than the glory of 
God3,”’ and when the greater glory fell upon the eyes that they 
had habituated only to receive the lesser, they were blinded 
by the excess of light. 

This quotation from Isaiah attributed by Matthew to 
Jesus, is the only passage in the Gospels where Jesus is repre- 
sented as using the LX X “heal” ; and it is used in the national 
sense, which is frequent in the prophets but occurs rarely in 
the Law: “I will put none of the diseases upon thee, which 
I have put upon the Egyptians ; for I am the Lord that healeth 
thee*.”’ Jewish tradition takes this primarily as referring to 





1 Mk iv. 12, Mt. xiii. 13—15, Lk. viii. 10. 

2 Jn xii. 39—40. SV iah Satie, 77a 

4 Exod. xv. 26 “that healeth thee,”’ 6 iopevds oe. Jewish tradition 
regards this as referring to the health that comes (Prov. iii. 8, iv. 22) 
from the Law, see Mechili. and Rashi ad loc. In Deut. xxx. 3 
idonrat Kvpios ras dpaprias cov, the Heb. has “turn, or, return to, 
thy captivity,” Jer. Targ. “accept your repentance,” Aq. émrrpéwet 
..thy emvatpopny cov. Mk iv. 12 adeO7 adrois is a paraphrastic parall. 
to Mt. xiii. 15 idcouat airovs. This passage of Isaiah is also quoted 
in Acts xxviii. 27. 
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the health that comes from the Law. Luke, conspicuously 
among the writers in the New Testament, uses the word in a 
literal sense?. But in the Acts he takes it in its national and 
spiritual sense in one important passage where Paul, in his final 
utterance to the unbelieving Jews, includes the same quotation 
from Isaiah as that attributed by Matthew to Jesus Himself. 
There Paul repeats, without paraphrase, the words “lest I 
should heal them?.” 

As regards the order of the quotation, Matthew places it 
early in his Gospel, in Christ’s commentary on the first of His 
parables, somewhat as Isaiah places it—early in the book of 
his prophecies, when he is first sent forth on his mission. John 
in his Gospel, like Luke in the Acts, places it late, as summing 
up the results of the preaching of the Gospel to the Jews, and 
as recognising the deplorable and paradoxical result—the 
rejection of the Chosen People. 

For this paradox the Fourth Gospel prepares us in a way 
in which the Three do not. It represents the faith generated 
by Christ’s signs of healing as being, from the first, superficial. 
It omits that refrain about “glorifying God’ which is‘ so 
prominent in Luke’s conclusions of stories about miracles*. 





1 Luke uses idoua in his Gospel 11 times, and always literally. 
In Acts ix. 34, xxviii. 8 it is literal. In ib. x. 38 idpevos mavras Tovs 
caradvvacrevopévous ind rod diaBddov, it is perhaps spiritual, besides 
referring to exorcisms and acts of healing. In ib. xxviii. 27 Paul 
quotes Is. vi. 10. It occurs only once in Mark (lit.), four times in 
Matthew (3 lit.-+1 (quoting Is. vi. 10) metaph.), thrice in John 
(2 lit.+ 1 (quoting Is. vi. Io) metaph.). In the rest of N.T. 
it occurs thrice, Heb. xii. 3, 1 Pet. ii. 24 (metaph.), Jas. v. Onn 
(doubtful). 

2 Acts Xxvill. 27. 

8 Aoédtew tov Oedv occurs only once in Mark (ii. 12), twice in 
Matthew, eight times in Luke (ii. 20, v. 25, 26, vii. 16, <i. 3 veLC,), 
once in John (of Peter’s death, xxi. 19). In connection with a 
“sion,” the phrase “give glory to God” occurs in Jn ix. 24. But 
it means, in effect, “Glorify God by saying that Jesus is an 
impostor.” 
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It warns us, in the Prologue, that the Light of the World shines 
in darkness, and teaches, at an early stage, that only those who 
love the Light can be drawn to the Light. It suggests in 
narrative after narrative, sentence after sentence, and phrase 
after phrase, that “health” and ‘“‘healing” are not externalities 
to be wrought by amulets or charms, but that they must come 
to us, if they come at all, from the reception of this Light into 
our inmost being. Then it shews us how the clouds of darkness 
and death gather round the Light to suppress His attempts at 
healing ; how they gather strength and power to drive Him 
out of the world that He came to heal; how all His healing 
proves, and must prove, a failure for Israel after the flesh, 
because Israel clings to the bondage of Egypt ; and lastly, how 
nothing is left but that the Light must be hidden for a time, and 
the Healer Himself must die, so that He may rise again—“ the 
Sun of righteousness, with healing in his wings?.” 





The attitude of the Fourth Gospel toward collective faith- 
healing may be illustrated from the Appendix to Mark and the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. The Appendix gives, as Christ’s 
promise, “‘These signs shall follow them that believe,” and 
then—after enumerating victories over sickness, “devils,” 
“serpents,” and “‘any deadly thing’”’—it adds that the Eleven 
“‘went forth and preached everywhere, the Lord working with 
them, confirming the word by the signs that followed2.” The 
Epistle speaks of “healing” thrice as a “gift,” and implies 
that it was not extended to all believers, asking ‘‘Have all 
gifts of healings? ?”’ All admit that the early Christian power 
of faith-healing rapidly diminished. At the end of the first 
century it would become a pressing need for Christians to 





1 Mal. iv. 2. 2 Mk xvi. 17—20. 
3 rt Cor. xii. 9, 28, 29. 
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realise that they must no longer count upon such “sions” 
as the Mark-Appendix mentions, but must depend on that 
permanent Spirit of which those “signs” had been only a 
particular and transitory manifestation’. 





1 x Cor. xii. 1 foll. insists on the unity of the Spirit as compared 
with “diversities of gifts,” e.g. “to another, gifts of healings, in the 
one Spirit.” 
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JESUS GOES FORTH BEFORE DAWN! 
[Mark i. 35—9] 


§1. Why did Matthew omit this ? 


In Mark-Luke, there are only, at the most, five narratives? 
(and those very brief) omitted by Matthew: (1) the exorcism 
above discussed ; (2) the “‘ going forth,” now to be considered ; 
(3) the command given to John the son of Zebedee not to 
“forbid” some who exorcised in Christ’s name; (4) the nar- 
rative of the widow’s mite ; (5) the guidance of the disciples by 
“a man bearing a pitcher of water” on the night of the Last 
Supper. 

The first of these (the exorcism) Matthew may well have 
omitted as being but one of many exorcisms, which he mentions 
in general terms as occurring about this time’; and similarly 
the second (the “going forth”) he may have omitted as not 
being important enough to come at the outset of the Gospel, 
or Good Tidings, which, in his view, began more suitably with 
the Sermon on the Mount. The third (‘‘forbid them not”) 
might be used by “vagabond exorcists®” to justify themselves. 
This is indicated by a tradition peculiar to Matthew, where 








* For titles of previous Parts of Diatessarica referred to by 
abbreviations in this volume, see pp. 545—6. For other abbrevia- 
tions see pp. xxiii—xxvi. 

For notes I—5, see p. 233. 
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exorcists receive a rebuke after appealing to the Lord, saying 
“In thy name have we not cast out devils§ ?”” The fourth 
(“the widow’s mite”) may be illustrated by the fact that, 
where Luke has “‘ Blessed are ye, the poor,” the parallel Matthew 





1 Matthew omits all the Marcan narrative except the last verse :-— 


Mk i. 35—9 


(35) And in the 
morning, a_ great 
while before day, he 
rose up and went 
out, and departed 
into a desert place, 
and there prayed. 

(36) And Simon 
and they that were 
with him followed 
after him; 

(37) _ And they 
found him, and say 
unto him, All are 
seeking thee. 

(38) And he saith 
unto them, Let us 
go elsewhere into 
the next towns, that 
I may preach there 
also; for to this end 
came I forth. 

(39) And he went 
into their synagogues 
throughout all Gali- 
lee, preaching and 
casting out devils. 


In Lk. iv. 44, R.V. instead of “ Judaea, 


Mt. iv. 23 


And Jesus went 
about in all Galilee, 
teaching in their 
synagogues, and 
preaching the gos- 
pel of the kingdom, 
and healing all 
manner of disease 
and all manner of 
sickness among the 
people. 


Lika iv 42—4 


(42) And when 
it was day, he came 
out and went into a 
desert place: and the 
multitudes sought 
after him, and came 
unto him, and would 
have stayed him, 
that he should not 
go from them. 

(43) But he said 
unto them, I must 
preach the good 
tidings of the king- 
dom of God to the 
other cities also: for 
therefore was I sent. 


(44) And _ he 
was preaching in 
the synagogues of 
Judaea. 


” has “Galilee,’’ but 


marg. “very many ancient authorities read ‘Judaea.’” W. H. has 


“Judaea”’ without alternative 
There ar 


2 « Narratives.” 


(s. Beginning p. 209 foll.). 
e several instances of Mark-Luke 


picturesque “details in a narrative” (e.g. Mk v. 18—20, 30—33, 35 —_ 
37) omitted by Matthew, but not of separate 
8 See Mk i. 23—8, 35—8, ix. 38—40, xii. 41—4, xiv. 13 and 


parallels in Luke. 
4 Mt. iv. 24. 
5 Acts xix. 13. 


“narratives.” 


6 Mt. vii. 22, where contrast the parall. Lk. xiii. 26 “we ate and 
drank in thy presence.” 
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has ‘‘Blessed are the poor in spirit!.”” Luke is probably giving 
the exact words—which happen to suit his own views about 
literal poverty—while Matthew is deviating from the exact 
words in order to give their meaning. If so, the same fear of 
being misunderstood which led Matthew there to add some- 
thing to “‘the exact words’”—in order to guard against an 
interpretation of them as praising poverty in itself, and for 
itseli—may have led him here to omit the Marcan story of the 
Widow. In the fifth instance (‘‘a man bearing a pitcher of 
water”) it is hardly possible to conceive that Matthew can 
have discerned anything that could cause believers to go wrong. 
More probably he thought that it was a detail that he might 
well omit on an occasion so eventful as that of the Last Supper, 
in order to make room for other traditions of his own, which 
Mark had not inserted?. 

Returning to the Marcan tradition about Jesus “going 
forth before dawn” and “departing into a desert place,’ we 
may say that Matthew omits it partly because it ended in no 
definite and important result, and partly because it distracted 
attention from Jesus as fulfilling a prediction of Isaiah about 
“the gospel” in connection with the words “beautiful upon the 
mountains.” It is in accordance with his principle of grouping 
events that after the first mention of “the gospel,’ and its 
attraction for the multitude, he should add ‘‘and seeing the 
multitudes, he went up into the mountain*.”” These words 





Ay Vie20, Mt.) V3, 

2 Origen (on Mt. xxvi. 17—18, Lomm. iv. 408) interprets this 
last Marcan narrative allegorically as well as literally. The “pitcher” 
of water prepares the way for the “cup”’ of the New Covenant; or 
the Law prepares the way for the Gospel. He doubts whether the 
water is (1) “mundatoria”’ or (2) ‘“ potabilis.”’ 

3 Ts. lii. 7 “How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings (i.e. the gospel).”’ 

4 Mt. iv. 23—v. 1 “And Jesus went about...preaching the 
gospel... .(25) And there followed him great multitudes from Galilee. . . 
and [from] beyond Jordan. (v. 1) And seeing the multitudes, he 
went up into the mountain.” The parallel Luke (vi. 20) makes no 
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introduce what we call “the Sermon on the Mount” —and 
rightly, for Matthew intended an emphasis on “mountain.” 
After the Sermon, Matthew relates acts of healing, separate 
and collective. And here he expressly quotes Isaiah as having 
predicted them: ‘‘ Himself took our infirmities and bare our 
diseases.” He did not quote Isaiah before about “the moun- 
tains” ; but the two verses in Isaiah are divided by only a 
short interval, and Matthew probably had both in view. 
Having before him such an aspect of the beginning of the 
Gospel of Christ, Matthew might put aside—and reasonably, 
from his point of view—a Marcan tradition about the exact 
hour in the very early morning when Jesus went forth on His 
missionary work from Capernaum. 

Besides seeming unimportant in fact, it might seem a 
little harsh in expression. For when Mark says that “Simon 
and they that were with him followed after” Jesus, he uses a 
word that mostly means “pursued” in a hostile sense, or 
‘‘persecuted.” On the whole, the question seems to be, not so 
much why Matthew omitted such a narrative as rather why 
Mark inserted it. This question we shall now attempt to answer. 


§ 2. Why did Mark insert this ? 


It is not enough to say that Mark probably inserted the 
“going forth before dawn” because it came to him from 
Petrine sources as a historical Petrine reminiscence of actual 
fact. That would apply to a multitude of reminiscences. The 
question is, Why did he, when selecting a very small group out 
of the multitude, include this in the selected group? Is it 
because some early poetic traditions recorded it at first as 





mention of “mountain.” Luke has (vi. 12) “he went out into the 
mountain to pray...(vi. 17) he came down with them and stood 


on a level place.” 
1 Mt. viii. r—17, quoting finally Is. liii. 4, which follows not long 


after Is. li. 7. 
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symbolic, and did the record remain when the symbolism was 
forgotten ? 

The Bible thrice records concerning Abraham that he 
‘‘vose early in the morning.” On the third of these occasions 
he was going forth on a journey to sacrifice his son on Mount 
Moriaht. Jewish traditions have preserved the Jewish belief 
that whatever the hospitable Abraham did for God, when the 
Three appeared to him, God did in return for Abraham’s 
descendants?. Much more might it be expected that what 
Abraham did for God in sacrificing his own son Isaac, God 
would, in some way, do again in recompense. Accordingly, 
when God sent forth His own Son on a journey that was to 
end in the sacrifice of Himself on Mount Moriah, it was fit 
(so Christian Jews would think) that He, too, should “rise 
early in the morning,” or even “very early,” while, as Mark 
says, ‘‘there was still much of the night.” 

The Hebrew word shdcam, “‘rise-early,”’ denotes eager 
readiness, and Mark’s paraphrase emphasizes it. But further 
the “going forth” of the Messiah is predicted by Hosea in con- 
nection, not only with the ‘‘morning” but also with the above- 
mentioned word ‘“‘pursue.’’ Generally, as we have seen, it 
implies hostile pursuit, but it does not in Hosea. Both of these 
expressions occur in a passage that is at the root of Christ’s 
predictions about being “‘raised up on the third day,” reiterated 
in the Synoptists: ‘“‘Come, and let us return unto the Lord... 





1 Gen. xix. 27, Xxi. 14, xxii. 3. On O35 “‘rise-early,” see Gesen. 
1014b. In Gen. xix. 27 “Abraham vose-early (R.V. gat up early) 
in the morning to the place where he had stood before the Lord,” 
Jewish tradition interpreted “stood” as referring to “prayer.” See 
From Lettey 944. Mark also represents Jesus as “praying.’’ Abra- 
ham’s “prayer” had been on the preceding day, but we are perhaps 
to assume that he repeated it. 

2 See Schéttgen ii. 61 quoting Gen. v. and Numb. r. e.g. “ Dixit 
R. Eleasar...Quodcunque Abrahamus Angelis ministerialibus prae- 
stitit Deus retribuit filiis ejus in exitu ex Aigypto, et dabit quoque 
temporibus Messiae. Sic de Abrahamo invenitur (Gen. xviii. 4)....” 
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After two days will he revive us, on the third day he will ratse 
us up...And let us know, let us pursue (R.V. follow on) to 
know the Lord. His going forth is sure as the morning}.” 

If there was an allusion to Hosea, in ‘‘pursued him,” Luke 
seems not to have understood it, or else to have perceived that 
it would not be understood by others. At all events he para- 
phrases it at such length as to shew that it has no hostile 
meaning. Also there appears to have been some early doubt 
as to who “pursued.” Perhaps the original was simply “those 
with him,” that is, ‘‘with Jesus in Peter’s house” ; but others 
took it as ‘“‘the multitude that had previously gathered round 
Peter’s door,” or ‘‘the household of Peter,” or both?, Mark 
appears to have preserved the tradition in its earliest form. 
It implies that Christ’s success as a Faith-healer was felt by 
Him to be in danger of interfering with the work set before 
Him, which Mark here calls briefly “ preaching,” having above 
called it, more fully, “‘preaching the gospel of God.”’ 


§ 3. Differences between Mark and Luke, and Johannine 
illustrations of (1) “pursued,” (2) “let us go?” 
(r1) Mark’s bold statement that Jesus was “pursued” or 
“chased,” softened by Luke, may be illustrated by the words 





1 Hos. vi. 1—3. See Introduction p. 43 quoting Paradosts 1218, 
1297, 1306. Delitzsch, in Mk i. 36 “pursued,” uses the same Heb. 
word that is in Hos. vi. 3. It is mostly used (Gesen. 922—3) to 
mean “pursue as an enemy,” “persecute” etc. 

2 For instances where “Peter,” or “Simon,” is parallel to some 
different expression, see Notes 2999 (xvii) g—h, comp. 2875. Hip- 
polytus, according to a commentary of Bar-Salibi, said (see Hermas 
in Avcadia, Rendel Harris, p. 48) “Christus, postquam baptizatus 
fuerat, abiit in desertum, et quando inquisitio facta erat de illo per 
discipulos Johannis et per populum, quaerebant eum et non invenie- 
bant eum, quia in deserto erat.” This contains perhaps a trace 
of Jn i. 37 where Jesus is “followed” by two disciples of John— 
another interpretation of “they that were with him.” 

3 Mk i. 36, 38. Luke’s omission of Mk i. 35 “and was praying” 
can hardly be called a disagreement, in view of Lk. v. 16 “and 
praying.” It seems to be rather a transposition than a disagreement. 
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inserted by John alone, after the Feeding of the Five Thousand, 
“Jesus, perceiving that they were about to come and snatch 
him away, to make him a king.’’” Mark does not say that 
here. But, no doubt, some of those Galilaeans who “chased 
after Jesus” would have liked to ‘‘make him a king.” In the 
Fourth Gospel, Nathanael, after a sentence or two had passed 
between him and Jesus, exclaims ‘‘Thou art Israel’s King?.” 
‘John may well have felt that Mark’s strong word conveyed a 
historical fact that was not to be ignored :—from the beginning, 
Jesus was “ pursued,”’ blindly “followed,” by multitudes, with 
the result that He was soon ‘‘pursued,” in a different sense, 
blindly ‘‘persecuted,’”’ by the Pharisees. 

(2) In connection with ‘‘let us go,’ the Greek agomen, 
meaning ‘“‘Let us go [forward], has been fully discussed else- 
where. It is used by Epictetus to mean “Let us go to the 
proconsul [that he may judge between us]”; also, being a 
Hebraized word, it is used in a Jewish fable about the inferior 
beasts who say “Let us go [on a deputation, to his Majesty, the 
lion]’.” Luke avoids it here. Luke also omits it and its con- 
text in the narrative of Gethsemane, where Mark and Matthew 
have ‘‘arise, let us go [forward] (agomen)*.” John uses it on 
the night of the Last Supper, “Arise, Jet ws go hence®.”” There 
it is ambiguous for it might mean “Let us retire from danger.” 
But he has previously used it, just before the raising of Lazarus, 
where Jesus says “Let us go into Judaea again.”” Judaea was 
the place where His life had been attempted, and accordingly 
the disciples remonstrate. Jesus repeats ‘‘ Nevertheless let us 





1 Jn vi. 15. Comp, also Jn ii. 23—4 where the repetition of 
murrevo indicates that Jesus did not reciprocate the “belief’”’ of those 
who “believed on his name, beholding his signs which he did.’”’ He 
“did not trust himself to them.” 

2 Jni, 49. 

3 Paradosis 1372—T. 

4 Mk xiv. 42, Mt. xxvi. 46, om. by Lk. xxii. 46 foll. 

5 Ju xiv. 31. 
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go unto him.” Thomas then exclaims : “Let us go—us also, 
that we may die with him!?.” 

John’s threefold repetition of agdmen before the raising of 
Lazarus throws light on his single ambiguous use of it before 
the Passion. It shews that on both occasions he means by 
it “‘go forth to meet danger,” and, at the same time, “‘go forth 
to the performance of an appointed duty.” Perhaps Luke 
omitted it because he thought that ‘‘Go ye,” rather than aelsce 
us go,” suited the dignity of the Messiah. But Hosea combines 
the two in saying “Come ye, and let us return unto the Lord,” 
and Micah declares that this shall be the cry of many nations, 
“Come ye and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord?.4 
According to Mark, Jesus had previously uttered the “Come 
ye!” to Peter and Andrew®. Now He adds, what might mean 
in effect, ‘‘Let us go up to the mountain of the Lord,” that is 
to say, “Let us go up to the establishment of the New Temple 
of the Lord, not made with hands.” The context in Hosea 
contains the words ‘“‘On the third day he will raise us up.” 
Rashi paraphrases this as meaning “ By the building of a third 
temple He will revive us.” Thus the drift of Mark—both here, 
and above, in the Call of the Fishermen—leads us to think 
that Jesus is already contemplating probably a literal, but 
certainly a spiritual, “going up” —not a mere circuit of mission- 
ary journeyings and synagogue-discourses diversified with 
instances of faith-healing, but some kind of active appeal to 
the Father, some intention to bring matters to a crisis by 
staking life on the issue of a journey to Jerusalem, knowing it 
to be the Father’s will that His Kingdom should speedily come, 
and His spiritual Temple rise anew in Israel. 





1 Jn xi. 7, 15, 16. 

2 Hos. vi. 1, Mic. iv. 2. 

3 See above, p. 47 foll., on detre. In Mic. iv. 2 “come ye”’ is 
Oedre. 
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§ 4. “Elsewhere into the next towns” (Mark), “to the 
other cities also” (Luke)} 


Mark’s word for “towns” is unique here in the Greek Bible, 
and hardly occurrent elsewhere except in Strabo?. There the 
word means towns not worthy to be called cities; but the 
meaning in Mark is not so simple. Even if it could be explained 
here as meaning “towns superior to villages in that they 
possessed synagogues” (as Horae Hebraicae suggests) the 
question arises, “ How are we to explain Mark’s non-use of the 
term later on among the many instances where he speaks of 
‘villages,’ ‘cities,’ etc.2?” Codex D and several Latin and 





1 Mk i. 38 dAdayod eis Tas exouévas KwpoToXets, Lk. iv. 43 «al rats 
érépas wédeow. In Mark, addaxoi is omitted by most versions and 
MSS but inserted by the best Greek MSS. It occurs nowhere else 
in N.T. or LXX. In the early Apologists and Fathers it occurs 
only in Justin Martyr, once with dda (A pol. § 24) and thrice with 
a quotation (“[he says] im another place,” Apol. § 37 (bis), Tryph. 
§122). Delitzsch renders it by the Heb. “from this [place]” (=LXX 
évredOev), as also he renders évredev in Jn Xiv. 31 dyopev évreddev, “let 
us go hence.” 

2 See Strabo 537, 557, 568, 594. Swete (on Mk i. 38) refers to 
Joseph. Ant. xi. 86, but it is not in Niese’s xi. 86, and Niese gives 
médeus Without v.r. in Ant. xi. 8. 6 tadra Sioccnoduevos ev Tots ‘lepo- 
codipo e€eorparevoey emi Tas exopevas moets. Hor. Heb. (on Mk i. 38) 
recognises (1) cities girt with walls, places of trade, and populous 
(kevach) ; (2) villages, or country towns, without walls and without 
a synagogue (caphar) ; (3) “cities” in an inclusive sense, including 
places fortified and not fortified, with synagogues and without (#7). 
By xoporddes Hor. Heb. understands here cities belonging to the 
third class, i.e. “‘towns where there were synagogues, which never- 
theless were not either fortified or towns of trade.” 

® See (1) Mk vi. 6 wepujyev Tas Kopas KvKA@ (sim. Mt. ix. 35 ras 
modes maoas Kal Tas Kopas), Lk, xiii. 22 kata modes kK. K@pas...K. 
Tope av movovpevos eis *Iepoo., where Mark describes a ciycuit, but Luke 
a journey to Jerusalem; (2) Mk vi. 36 rods kUKA@ dypods kK. Kapas 
(Mt. xiv. 15 tas k@pas), Lk. ix. 12 Tas KUKA@ KOpas K. dypovs; 
(3) in Mk vi. 56 (Mt. om., Lk. om.) 6rov...cis ko pas i) eis médets Fj €is 
dypods, év tais dyopais eridecar, SS has “cities, or villages, or farm- 
steads, in the streets,”’ D dypovs before médes and mareias for ayopais ; 
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Syriac versions have “villages” and “cities” separately; but 
that is so natural as a correction that it cannot be accepted as 
likely to be the original text. We are led therefore to ask 
whether the word may have had in the first or second century 
some technical sense in this particular passage which it has not 
elsewhere. 

Aquila and Theodotion are said on good authority to have 
used the word in connection with towns near Jerusalem}, 
Now if Mark’s original meant ‘‘the towns and villages near 
[the Great] City,” i.e. Jerusalem, or at least was thus inter- 
preted by Luke, this would accord with the following words in 
the correct text of Luke, ‘‘And he was preaching in the syna- 
gogues of Judaea,”’ that is to say, tm those towns, round about 
the Metropolis, which were large enough to have synagogues?. 








(4) Mk viii. 23—6 sing. 7 copy (pec.); (5) vili. 27 ras kopas Kawapeias, 
Mt. xvi. 13 ra pépn Kaoapeias (Lk. ix. 18 mpocevydpevoy cara pdvas). 

Luke mentions Jerusalem or Judaea in connection with xopn 
or wos in iv. 43—4 (where Mk i. 38 does not) (see Beginning 
p. 209 foll.), and xiii. 22 (where Mk vi. 6 doesnot). He also has, in 
describing a journey to Jerusalem, ix. 51—2 (pec.) rod mopeverOa cis 
"lep....€is Kony Zapaperr@y, 1b. ix. 56 (pec.) eis érépay kounv. In Lk. v. 
17, €k mdaons Kk@puns THs TadcAaias Kat ‘lovdaias Kai lepovoadnp appears to 
mean “out of every village of Galilee and [every village of] Judaea 
and [out of] Jerusalem,’ the Great City being contrasted with every 
other place (called relatively “village”’). 

1 Josh. xviii. 28 “Zelah, Eleph, and the Jebusite (the same is 
Jerusalem), Gibeath [and] Kiriath—cities fourteen with their vil- 
lages.”’ Field attributes to Aq. and Theod. kwydémrodis in this 
passage, and he refers to “Mk i. 38 in versione Philox.’’ The Syr. 
of Aq. and Theod. is literally “villages of the City.” The LXX (B) 
has certainly transliterated “cities” as Jarim. It has also probably 
taken Kiriath (out of place) as being another word for “cities” and 
has transposed it—the result being ‘‘and cities and Gabaoth, Jarim, 
cities thirteen and their villages.” A has “and Gabaath (sic) and 
city Jarim cities thirteen and their villages.”’ 

2 Lk. iv. 44 «kai jv Kynpiooay cis Tas cuvaywyas THs “Iovdaias. It is 
worth noting that Mark’s epithet ¢yopévas is applied to the cities near 
Jerusalem in Joseph. Ant. xi. 8. 6 ras éyouévas wodas “the adjacent 
cities” (after a mention of “ Jerusalem”’). 
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It would also enable us to give a literal sense to the words 
“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem,...how often have I desired to gather 
thy children...and ye would not?!” 

If on the other hand Jesus meant, by “the next village- 
towns,” the towns adjacent to Capernaum, then the following 
words, ‘‘to this [end] came I forth,” would seem to mean “To 
this [end] I came forth out of Peter’s house in Capernaum in 
order to preach to the village-towns near Capernaum.” But is 
this likely to have been a saying of the Messiah that would be 
selected for permanent record? Instead of “I came forth,” 
Luke has ‘I was sent,’ apparently taking “I came forth” to 
mean “I came forth from the Father.” The ‘‘coming-forth” 
will be discussed in the next section. Meantime, however, we 
may say that Luke’s view of it appears to suit the context. 
And if the verb is to be interpreted, as Luke interprets it, with 
this weighty significance, then the contextual noun, “village- 
cities,’ would also seem to require more weight than could 
attach to ‘the towns round about Capernaum.”’ And it would 
receive this weight if it meant “the villages, or towns, round 
the City,” that is, round Jerusalem. 

It was natural for Jews, even for Christian Jews, to regard 
Jerusalem, and the “‘circle” round it, as being the centre of 
the spiritual world, the starting-place of the Gospel. Christian 
Jews would also exult in traditions about the measuring of the 





1 Mt. xxiii. 37, Lk. xiii. 34. Origen and Jerome (ad Joc. Matth.) 
explain this as referring to the pre-incarnate Christ preaching 
through “omnes prophetas.” This is a difficult hypothesis. It 
would be easier to suppose that Jesus uttered these words as the 
saying of the Wisdom of God. But if Luke and John are right in 
saying that Jesus preached often near Jerusalem the words may also 
refer to His preaching in a literal sense. 

2 See Beginning p. 208 foll. It is probable that this thought is 
latent in Rom. xv. 19 punctuated thus, “from Jerusalem and round 
about—even unto Illyricum.” Paul did not preach am Jerusalem 
and its circle. But he would regard it as the centre and source 
from which was to issue the Gospel which (Lk. xxiv. 47) was to be 
preached “to all nations beginning from Jerusalem.”’ 
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new and enlarged Jerusalem, concerning which Zechariah had 
predicted that by reason of the influx of citizens it would be 
“inhabited as villages without walls!.” It is a mistake to 
suppose that all the countrymen of Ezekiel lost, after Ezekiel’s 
time, every vestige of the vision of a spiritual and personified 
Temple. A tradition taught in the name of R. Jochanan says 
“There are three that are named after the Name of the Holy 
One (blessed be He!)—the Saints, the Messiah, and Jeru- 
salem?.”” To accomplish Ezekiel’s vision was assuredly Christ’s 
purpose—whether expressed, or not, in words—from the begin- 
ning of His Gospel. No doubt some Jews of Essene tendencies, 
and perhaps John the Baptist, held aloof from the material 
Temple. But Jesus did not. There is very much to be said 
for Luke’s tradition here, that at an early period Jesus paid a 
visit to Judaea which Mark has erroneously taken to be a visit 
to Galilee. And, if Jesus did this, we are led on to a further 
inference that He may have paid an early visit to Jerusalem, 
recorded neither by Mark nor by Luke, but by John alone. 


§ 5. ‘To this [end] came I forth” (Mark), “Toward 
this [end] was I sent” (Luke)? 


Luke makes it clear that the “coming forth” was not 
merely a coming forth from Peter’s house. It was Christ’s 
coming forth out of private life to public work, the preaching 
of the Gospel, to which He had been sent by God. “Sent,” 
then, is the term preferred here by Luke to the Marcan ‘‘came.”” 
All the Synoptists elsewhere describe Jesus as saying “He 
that sent me.” John does this more frequently than any of 





1 Zech. il. 4. 

2 Baba Bathva 75b. And see The Yalkut of Zechariah by E. G. 
King, Cambridge, 1882, p. 6 foll. 

3 Mk i. 38, Lk. iv. 43. 

4 Mk ix. 37, Mt. x. 40, Lk. ix. 48, x. 16 (drooréAho). 
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them}. We might therefore argue that “ John would see no 
reason to take up this Marcan phrase ‘came forth,’ since it is 
better expressed by ‘sent.’” 

But is that the case? Is there not something better in 
‘going forth,” if rightly qualified, as it is in Hosea, who says 
“His going forth is sure as the morning, and he shall come unto 
us as the rain?” ? Micah also speaks, in a double sense, of 
the “going forth” of the “ruler in Israel,” who shall be Israel’s 
“peace” ; who is to “go forth” unto God from ‘‘ Bethlehem 
Ephrathah,” and “whose goings forth are from of old from 
everlasting®.” The Hebrew “going forth,” or “coming forth,” 
is applied to the blessings that God, through Nature, is regarded 
as giving with a special spontaneousness, as well as to what we 
call more particularly “offspring.’”’ This spontaneousness is 
better expressed by “(I came forth from God” than by “I was 
sent from God.” Accordingly John uses the former as well 
as the latter. He introduces John the Baptist as “‘a man seni 
from God‘.” But he represents Jesus as saying concerning 
Himself—when claiming to be loved as God’s offspring and 
therefore like God—‘‘If God were your Father ye would love 
me, for I came forth [as offspring] and am come [to you] from 
God5.” 








1 Jn iv. 34, v. 24 etc. John uses both mwéumw and dmoaréAho 
(Joh. Voc. 1723 d—g). 

2 Hos. vi. 3. 

3 Mic. v. 2,5. There is perhaps irony in Jn vii. 42, where the 
writer puts into the mouth of the Pharisees the question “Hath not 
the scripture said that the Christ cometh (Delitzsch goeth forth) of the 
seed of David and from Bethlehem, the village where David was ?”’ 
The speakers take one half of the prophecy, “Bethlehem”; but 
not the other, “from everlasting.” 

4 Jar i. 6. 

6 Jn viii. 42. On e&épyoua with ex, mapa, and dé before marpds 
in Jn xvi. 27, 28, 30 see Joh. Gr. 2326—7. But perhaps amo should 
be explained as denoting inadequate understanding in the disciples, 
as in Nicodemus, who says (Jn iii. 2) oiSayev drt amd Oeod eAndrvOas 
diacKanos. 
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A glance at the word “go forth” in a Hebrew Lexicon will 
shew that the verb and noun together denote the “‘ going forth,” 
or ‘“‘utterance,” from the mouth, as well as the “dayspring”’ 
of dawn, and “springs” of water, and the “coming forth” of 
the prisoner to freedom, and of that which is hidden to the 
light. This accords with the tone of the Fourth Gospel, 
which, while it regards the Word as a Person, yet never ceases 
to regard its influence as being, in a certain sense, impersonal, 
that is to say, working as the forces of Nature work, in many 
forms and through various channels, a “ going forth” of goodness 
from the Father through the Son?. 








1 Gesen. 422—5. 

2 See Beginning p. 211n. “The first O.T. ‘coming forth’ de- 
scribes (Gen. ii. 10) the River, which (Philo i. 250, 690) waters the 
world ‘with four virtues.’” 
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CHAPTER? V* 


THE HEALING OF A LEPER! 


§ I. 


[Mark i. 40—45] 


The prominence of this miracle 


THIs miracle is placed by Matthew first in the list of separate 
miracles and immediately after the Sermon on the Mount. 








* For titles of previous Parts of Diatessarica referred to by 


abbreviations in this Volume, see pp. 545—6. 


tions see pp. xxiili—xxvi. 


1 Mk i. 4o—45 (R.V.) 


(40) And there 
cometh to him a 
leper, beseeching 
him, and_ kneeling 
down to him,. and 
saying unto him, If 
thou wilt, thou canst 
make me clean. 

(41) And _ being 
moved with compas- 
sion, he _ stretched 
forth his hand, and 
touched him, and 
saith unto him, I 
will; be thou made 
clean. 

(42) And straight- 
way the leprosy de- 
parted from him, and 
he was made clean. 

(43) And he 
strictly (or, sternly) 
charged him, and 
straightway sent him 


Mt. viii. r—4 (R.V.) 


(rt) And when 
he was come down 
from the mountain, 
great multitudes fol- 
lowed him. 

(2) And behold, 
there came to him a 
leper and worshipped 
him, saying, Lord, if 
thou wilt, thou canst 
make me clean. 

3) And he 
stretched forth his 
hand, and touched 
him, saying, I will; 
be thou made clean. 
And straightway his 
leprosy was cleansed. 

(4) And Jesus 
saith unto him, See 
thou tell no man; 
but go thy way, 
shew thyself to the 
priest, and offer the 
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For other abbrevia- 


Lk. v. 12—16 (R.V.) 


(12) And it came 
to pass, while he was 
in one of the cities, 
behold, a man full of 
leprosy: and when 
he saw Jesus, he fell 
on his face, and be- 
sought him, saying, 
Lord, if thou wilt, 
thou canst make me 


clean. 

(13) And he 
stretched forth his 
hand, and touched 
him, saying, I will; 
be thou made clean. 
And straightway the 


leprosy departed 
from him. 
(x4) “And ~he 


charged him to tell 
no man: but go thy 
way, and shew thy- 
self to the priest, 
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Epictetus seems to allude sarcastically to a phrase in it, ““[My] 
lord, if thou wilt,’ when he bids his pupils not to “fawn on” 
their physician, not to be frightened as to what he may pro- 
_ nounce about them, and not to be delighted to excess if he says 
“Vou are getting on nicely.” In particular, they are not to say 
to him “If thou wilt, [my] lord, I shall do welll.” It is perhaps 
not a casual coincidence that, in the Healing of the Noble- 
man’s Son—the only narrative where John introduces a petition 
for healing—he has a form of the phrase “get on nicely,’ as 
well as the respectful appellation “my lord?.”” The narrative 
of John differentiates Jesus from the ordinary physician, while 
at the same time not attributing to the petitioner the phrase 
“Gf thou wilt.” The Johannine view of the Son’s acts of 





Mk i. 40—45 (R.V.) 
(contd.) 


out, and saith unto 
him, 

(44) See thou 
say nothing to any 
man: but go thy 
way, shew thyself to 
the priest, and offer 
for thy cleansing the 
things which Moses 
commanded, for a 
testimony untothem. 

(45) But he went 
out, and began to 
publish it much, and 
to spread abroad the 
matter (lit. word), in- 
somuch that Jesus 
could no more openly 
enter into a (ov, the) 
city, but was without 
in desert places: and 
they came to him 
from every quarter. 


1 Epict. iii. 10. 13—14. 


Kaas eo. 


Mt. viii. 1—4 (R.V.) 
(contd.) 


gift that Moses com- 
manded, for a testi- 
mony unto them. 


Lk. v. 12—16 (R.V.) 
(contd.) 


and offer for thy 
cleansing, according 
asMosescommanded, 
for a testimony unto 
them. 

(15) But so much 
the more went abroad 
the report concern- 
ing him: and great 
multitudes came to- 
gether to hear, and 
to be healed of their 
infirmities. 

(16) But he with- 
drew himself in the 
deserts, and prayed. 


“Thou” is emphatic, ¢av ov Oédps, KUpLE, 


2 Jn iv. 52 “he inquired of them the hour at which he (Jit.) got 


on more nicely (xopyorepov éoxev),” 
No form of xopwds occurs elsewhere in 


exels. 
Testament. 
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comp. Epict. iii. 10. 13 KOpWas 
the whole of the Greek 
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healing is that they depend rather on the insight, than on 
the will, of the Son: ‘‘The Son is able to do nothing of himself 
but what he seeth the Father doing.” When He “sees” a 
work of this kind, He wills it. But the will depends on 
the ‘‘seeing!.”’ 

Epictetus, too, lays stress on insight in the business of 
moral healing. The moral Healer, he would say—meaning 
the Philosopher, God’s servant—would go about, like a physician 
on his rounds feeling men’s pulses and telling this man and that 
“You have this disease and you that, you must do this or 
that*.”” But in all this there is little or no mention made of 
sympathy, compassion, or love. If the patient passionately 
appeals for deliverance from the memories of unalterable evil- 
doing, and from the haunting consciousness of sin, Epictetus 
replies, in effect, ‘Therein the patient must minister to him- 
self’,”” The insight of Jesus is a sympathetic insight. It sees 
into, and lovingly sympathizes with, the sins and sorrows of 
men, and it sees into, and lovingly accords with, the desire of 
God, in this case and in that, to intervene in a special way so 
that the disease may be healed by the love and compassion of 
the Father passing through the Son. 

Now in the Marcan narrative of the Healing of the Leper 
the reader will notice that Mark alone says that Jesus “‘strictly 
charged,” or, according to the margin, “sternly charged,” the 
man whom he had healed. Matthew and Luke omit this. 
And it is not surprising, since Greeks would naturally take the 
meaning of the phrase to be “ He bellowed at him, or, roared at 
him‘.” There are few parallel passages in the Synoptists as 
to which we can be quite so certain as here that Mark has 
preserved a very early and difficult tradition, softened down by 
the later Evangelists, and consequently constituting a good 
test of the rule of Johannine Intervention. 


1 See Introduction p.5 quoting Jn v. 19; comp. above, p. 225. 
2 Epictet. iii, 22. 72—3. 3 Macbeth v. 3. 45. 
4 Joh. Voc. 1811 a—c. 
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John, though he nowhere mentions ‘“‘leper” or “leprosy,” 
does use this particular word to describe an utterance of Jesus, 
and that twice, in the Raising of Lazarus. We shall presently 
consider the meaning of it both in Mark and in John, and 
John’s motive in using it. But first let us note those special 
and pathetic circumstances in the disease which might natur- 
ally draw forth from Jesus some special manifestation of His 
feelings in the act of touching the leper. “The leper,” said 
the Law, ‘shall dwell alone.” He was to cry ‘unclean, 
unclean,” to warn people from approaching him. 

Marcion, condemning the whole of the Law as alien from the 
will of the Good God, the Father of love and pity, would con- 
demn especially this Law of Leprosy. It is in connection with 
the healing of the leper that Tertullian first mentions what 
seems to have been an habitual phrase of Marcion’s to describe 
the fate that in this world awaits Christ’s faithful follower ; 
he is to be Christ’s “partner in suffering,” Christ’s “ partner in 
being hated?.” Is not the leper the type of such a character ? 





1 Tertull. Adv. Mare. iv. 9 “Sed quoniam attentius argumentatur 
apud illum suum nescio quem ovvrarairapov (id est, commiseronem) 
et cuppicovpevoy (id est, coddibilem) in leprosi purgationem....”’ 
Comp. iv. 36 “ Age, Marcion, omnesque jam commiserones et coddtbiles 
ejus haeretici, quid audebitis dicere yee 

By 6 cuppioovpevos Marcion meant the typical Christian, who, if 
faithful, must be “‘hated in partnership [with his Lord).’’ Comp. 
Jn xv. 18foll. “if the world hateth (moet) you...it hath hated me 
before you.’”’ This is expressed by Luke, but not (verbally at least) 
by the parall. Matthew in :— 


Mt. v. 11 Wicvin 22 
Blessed are ye when they Blessed are ye when men 
shall revile you and persecute shall hate you, and separate you 
[you]...for my sake. from [themselves], and revile 
[you]...for the Son of man’s 
sake. 


Marcion, however, really combines Luke’s word, ‘‘ hate,’ with the 
sense of Matthew’s “persecute.” For rakarapéw in LXX is used 
(thrice) transitively, meaning ‘‘oppress,’’ ‘‘ despoil ”’ (as well as 
intransitively), Perhaps also the saying of Oedipus at Colonus 
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Aquila and Symmachus give “‘leprous,” for “stricken,” in 
Isaiah’s description of the Suffering Servant!. The Talmud also 
gives “‘leper” as one of the Messiah’s names®. The leper, more 
than any other diseased person, might call forth from Jesus 
not only compassion for the sufferer but also some kind of 
protest that this particular disease was more than a mere 
physical evil—an evil that had power to break the bonds of 
brotherhood ‘and to convert a living and loveable being into a 
semi-living unloved one. Such a sufferer, shut up in the tomb 
of his solitude, might be described, with no great hyperbole, as 
‘“‘dead.’’ The Messiah, when releasing him, might be regarded 
as feeling something like a personal denunciation of such an 
evil, as being an enemy of mankind’. Ephrem Syrus concludes 
one of several comments on the healing of the leper with the 
words ‘‘But note that Christ was angry, not with him, but with 
the leprosy.” Correct or not, this is an intelligible view. But 
the discussion of it will come more appropriately in the next 
section. 





(l. 1136) was in Marcion’s mind, ‘‘Of mortal men, those only 
who have had experience are able to be partners in these sufferings 
” Marcion regards the Son of Man as the 
Hated, the Persecuted, and his readers as sufferers with Him (comp. 
Rom. viii. 17 ‘‘ joint-heivs with Christ, that is, if we arve-pariners-in- 
suffering with [him] (cirep ovvracyxopev) that we may be also partners- 
in-glory with [him] (iva cai cvvdoEacOaper).”’ 

1 See Notes 2995, and Is. liii. 4 (Field); also above, p. IgI, n. 2. 

2 See Sanhedr. 98 b. 

3 Comp. I Cor. xv. 55 “O death, where is thy victory ?” quoting 
freely from Hos. xiii. 14 (LX X), where the Hebrew, too, as inter- 
preted by R.V., contains a similar denunciation. Hosea, according 
to this interpretation, describes first (xiii. 1) how Ephraim “died,” 
and then how the Lord said, concerning Ephraim’s children, (ib. 14) 
“T will ransom them from the hand of Sheol....O death, where are 
thy plagues ?”’ ‘There are objections to this in the following context ; 
but, if 7b. 15—-16 can be regarded as an abrupt insertion, the inter- 
pretation (though not like the rabbinical one) appears at all events 
consistent. 

4 Ephrem Syrus, p. 145. 


(cuvradaurapeivy tase). 
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§2. (R.V.) “Strictly (or, sternly) charged,” in Mark* 


A collection of instances of the Greek word rendered “ strictly 
charged” shews that its regular meaning was “roar,” “ bellow,” 
“murmur,” etc.2. In Matthew’s two accounts of the healing of 
blindness, of which the first is peculiar to Matthew while the 
secondcorresponds to the Marcan healing of Bartimaeus, Matthew 
has “roared” in the first, but “had compassion” in the second?. 
This is note-worthy because, in the Marcan Healing of the 
Leper, “had compassion” precedes “ strictly-charged,’ and 
Matthew and Luke omit both words. In Mark, instead of 
‘had compassion,” several authorities have “was angered.” 
The same Syriac verb, in different forms, has both meanings’. 
This deserves all the more attention because Mark, besides 
using the rare word “ strictly-charge®,” is also introducing us 
to a new verb in the Greek language, namely, “have-bowels” 
in the sense of “‘have-compassion.”” It is not alleged to occur 








1 Mki. 43. 2 Joh. Voc. 1811 a—c. 

3 Mt. ix. 30 kcal eveBpipyOn avrois. Matthew’s parall. (xx. 34) to 
the story of Bartimaeus (Mk x. 52, Lk. xviii. 42), has omayxvio Geis, 
which does not occur in Mk-Lk.’s narrative. 

4 Son 3163 a. In Mki. 41, D has épyodeis, a and Corb. “iratus”’ 
(6 om.). 

5 See Nestle referring to Thes. Sy7. 3953. Ephrem Syrus (p. 144) 
mentions “anger” repeatedly in his comment, and compassion only 
once: “Dominus duo...ostendit, reprehensionem cum ei iras- 
ceretur, et misericordiam cum eum sanaret,’’ which seems to mean 
that compassion was only implied in the act, not mentioned by Mark 
(according to Ephrem’s interpretation). 

6 It occurs but once in the LXX, namely Dan. xi. 30, REV be 
shall be grieved” (Gesen. 4560 “shall be cowed (MN2)”), LXX efo- 
cove adrov Kal euBpipnoovrat ava, Theod. rarewodnoera. The meaning 
“ shall be cowed,” is paraphrased by LXX as “they [i.e. the Romans] 
shall drive out the invader and shall threaten (lit. bully) him.” It 
will be noted that Mk i. 43 (lit.) “having voared against him he drove 
him out” contains a similar combination. The Heb. N85 occurs 
thrice and is not so common as the word DY? rendered by Theod. 
éuS8pipnors in Is. Xxx. 27. 
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before Mark’s Gospel. Lightfoot speaks of it as perhaps 
invented by “the Greek dispersion!.’”” We are therefore led 
to ask what Hebrew or Jewish traditions were likely to be in 
the mind of Peter, or Mark’s other authorities, concerning the 
“bowels” or ‘‘compassion” of God, of such a nature that they 
might be interpreted in the two senses above mentioned :— 
(xr) “‘roaring”’ etc., (2) “having compassion.” 


~ 


§ 3. God “‘having-compassion” on “‘ Rachel's children,” 
in Jeremiah 


The ‘‘bowels of God” is a conception implied by Jeremiah 
in a passage where he describes the Lord as unable to restrain 
His compassion for Ephraim the grandson of Rachel—in spite 
of his frequent rebellions. When Ephraim once more repents 
and when Rachel appears, “‘weeping for her children,’ God 
exclaims ‘As often as I speak against him, I do earnestly 
remember him still; therefore my bowels do sound for him; 
pitying will I pity him®.’ The Hebrew verb here rendered 


a> ¢¢ 


“sound” is rendered by Gesenius “murmur,” “growl,” “roar,” 
“‘be boisterous,’ and “‘groan’,’”’ When it has “bowels” as 
subject, it is said to express ‘‘the thrill of deep-felt compassion 
or sympathy,” followed by the dative of the “person pitied.” 
The LXX has completely missed the meaning. Aquila has 
“my belly sounded”’ or “my entrails were shaken.”’ Symmachus 
has “‘my inner parts were troubled.’ It is easy to understand 
that these expressions would repel many educated Greeks. 
If Jeremiah’s phrase was in Mark’s original, Mark’s ‘“‘had 
compassion” would very fairly express it. But it might be 





1 Lightf. on Phil. i. 8. Sadayxvig¢oua does not occur in the early 
Apologists and Fathers except Hermas (8 times), 2 Clem. (1). 

2 Jerem. xxxi, 20. LXX, for “my bowels do sound,” has simply 
éorevoa, “I hastened,” Aq. #ynoev 7 Koda pov, aliter éveioOn ta evrepa 
prov, Sym. erapaxOn ra évros pov. 

3 Gesen. 242 a4, MN. 
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interpreted as meaning ‘was angry.” We know from Matthew 
how prominent among Christians was the thought of Rachel 
weeping for her children. It would be especially prominent 
among Jewish Christians. It is true that this passage of Jeremiah 
is seldom if ever quoted by the Talmud. But it is abundantly 
quoted in the Midrash, which appears to regard God as being 
(like Joseph in the presence of his brethren) hardly able to 
restrain His own yearnings of compassion for the sorrows of 
Rachel weeping for her offspring’. 

A similar thought is expressed by Isaiah where, after saying, 
concerning God and the affliction of Israel, that in old times, 
“‘in all their affliction, he was afflicted2,” the prophet introduces 
Israel as expostulating with God on His change of feeling: “‘ The 
sounding of thy bowels and thy compassions are restrained 
toward me.” Here Rashi illustrates the “vestraining” from 
Genesis, where it is said about Joseph that “his bowels did 
yearn upon his brother, and he sought where to weep,” and, 
after weeping, he “restrained himself*.” The scene, and the 
thought to which we are introduced by these traditions about 
the weeping of Rachel and the weeping of Joseph, somewhat 
resemble the scene of the Raising of Lazarus in the Fourth 
Gospel where Jesus “ wept ”’ in response to the weeping of Mary. 
It will now be shewn that in that narrative there occurs this 
rare word above rendered ‘‘strictly-charge.” It is used by 
John to mean some very deep emotion such as would accompany 
“weeping.” 





1 See Rashi ad loc., who gives an imaginary dialogue between 
Rachel and God. Rashi does not here comment on the “sounding” 
of the “bowels.” But Is. Lxiii. 15 “the sounding of thy bowels” is 
illustrated by him from Jerem. xxxi. 20. 

2 Js. Lxili. 9. 

3 Is, lxiii. 15. The LXX has mdjoos, taking the word in its sense 
of “noisy throng,” “boisterous multitude.” 

4 Gen. xliii. 30—31. 
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§ 4. (R.V.) “Groaned (or, was moved with indignation),”’ 
in John* 


In earlier volumes of Diatessarica the reader will find some 
notice of the textual variations in this passage, of the renderings 
of the word under consideration by the different versions, and 
of the uses of the word (or of forms of it) by the Greek translators 
of O.T. (as distinguished from LXX)?. Here we shall assume 
that John could not but know that Mark (and also a passage 
in Matthew) had applied the word to Jesus; and that its 


ordinary meaning suggested “roaring against,’’ “bullying,” 


a”? ce 


“angry denunciation,” “‘violent excitement.” 

Opponents of Christianity, and especially those who favoured 
a popularised form of Stoicism like that of Epictetus, would 
naturally attack the Christian ideal of a Healer who (they 
might say) ‘‘roared at those whom he healed.” In answer to 
such objections John says here, in effect, ‘“I do not deny the 
action—what may be called the ‘roaring.’ But I do deny the 
object or motive. I will take Mark’s very word, though it is 
not one that I should have chosen, and I will shew by the 
context that what the Psalmist calls ‘roaring by reason of 
disquietness of heart,’ was, in the case of the Saviour, nota 
‘disquietness’ for Himself, but for others, whom He came to 





1 Jn xi. 33 (R.V.) “he groaned (marg. was moved with indignation) 
in the spirit (éveBpiunoaro r@ mvevparr) and was troubled (marg. Gr. 
troubled himself) (érapaev éavrov),’’ 7b. 38 (R.V.) “Jesus therefore 
again groaning (marg. being moved with indignation) in himself 
(eu Bpipopevos ev éavT@).” *Erdpagev éavrov, differing altogether from the 
middle érapdéaro, necessitates, as the literal rendering, “troubled 
himself.’”’ It seems deliberately intended to be distinguished from 
“suffered trouble.” 

2 "EySpydowa. It is differently rendered by SS (see Burkitt), 
Palest., Walton (Syr.) and Delitzsch. The Latin versions agree in 
“fremuit” or “infremuit.” The LXX, besides the above-quoted 
Dan. xi. 30 éuSpipnoovra airo, has a noun-form in Lam. ii. 6 euBpipnya. 
See Joh. Voc. 1713 e, 1811 a—c, and Index, also Son 3163 a, 3545—7. 

8 Ps, xxxviii. 8. 
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save. In the Raising of Lazarus it will be perceived that the 
inarticulate sound that issued from Jesus on that occasion was 
not directed against men, nor caused by anger against men. 
I do not venture to explain it wholly. But I know that it 
was caused in part by sorrow, a Sorrow that constrained even 
the Lord Jesus to weep.”’ 

Chrysostom, in his comment on these Johannine phrases, 
declares that John has supplied here—‘“‘by the mourning [of 
Jesus] ””—something like what the Synoptists have inserted 
(but John himself has omitted) in the scene of the Agony in 
Gethsemane. Probably this is true. But that explanation 
is inadequate. Something is needed to explain why John, 
when “supplying” a detail corresponding to the Agony in 
Gethsemane, introduced such a word as “roaring””—a word 
confessedly most difficult and (so to speak) scandal-causing. 
And a good explanation is furnished by the hypothesis that 
here, as elsewhere, John deliberately uses a word employed by 
Mark, but rejected by Luke, to express some very strong 
emotion occasionally manifested by Christ when healing 
disease. ; 

There appears also something deliberate in the Johannin 
use of ‘the spirit” in connection with the first mention of the 
“roaring.” Does it mean “roared in the spirit” or “roared 
against the spirit’? “ Against” would naturally be the 
meaning of any ordinary dative after “‘roared against,’ as 
elsewhere2. But, with such a word as ‘‘spirit,” the dative may 
mean “in,” as in the Marcan tradition that Jesus “‘sighed (or, 
groaned) deeply im his spirit?’ In Chrysostom’s comment, 





1 (Migne ad loc.) ovdév yoov mepi Tov Oavdrov Towirov eimev otov ot 
Rourol ore (Mk xiv. 34, Mt. xxvi. 38) mepidvmos yéyovev, Ort (Lk. xxii. 
44) éevayovws. He adds rd your eAreupbev exet dverAnpooev evrada dia 
rou wévOous. 

2 Mk i. 43, xiv. 5, Mt. ix. 30, Is. xvii. 13 (Sym.). 

8 Mk viii. 12 dvaorevdéas TO mvevpare avrov, comp. Lk. x. 21 
jyadhudearo TH mvevpart TO ayia, R.V. txt “in the Holy Spirit,’’ where 
however Tisch. inserts ¢v, and R.V. marg. has “by the Holy Spirit.” 
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‘‘in the spirit” does not occur here or in the context. He says 
that the phrase means “‘ He rebuked the passion [of sorrow]”— 
and this, as to both verses, making no distinction between the 
phrase that contains “‘sfivit” and the phrase that contains “im 
himself.” Chrysostom seems to mean, by “‘spirit,’’ the human 
spirit of Jesus roused to an extremity of sorrow by passionate 
affection and sympathy with the sorrow of those around Him ; 
this “spirit”. he paraphrases as “‘passion” and describes as 
“rebuked.” 

On the other hand Nonnus, with whom Chrysostom often 
agrees, drops altogether the notion of “‘rebuking” in one or 
both of the passages: (I) ‘‘He, being-shaken by the Spirit of 
the Father, cried out, Shew me, where have ye laid him ?” 
(2) “Drawing up a cry-of-sorrow with a roar from His grieving 
mind?.” Neither Chrysostom nor Nonnus helps us to under- 
stand what difference is intended, if any, between the phrase 
that contains “‘spivit” and the phrase that contains ‘‘ within 
himself.’ But the remark of Chrysostom that John is filling 
up his ‘‘deficiency” in the narrative of Gethsemane may be 
of use in guiding us to a helpful passage in the Psalms, “‘ Why art 
thou bowed down, O my soul, and why art thou disquieted 
within me? ?” 





1 Chrys. ad loc. “He shews what there was of human nature [in 
Him]. For He weeps and is contused [as it were] (cvyyeira:)....Then, 
having vebuked the passion (md0e)—for the phrase ¢veBpiunoato ro 
mvevpart has this meaning—He restrained the confusion (éméoye rv 
ovyxvow)....’ Afterwards he says: “He comes therefore to the 
tomb and again He rebukes the passion.”” See context. Cramer has 
(1) “rebuked the mourning (mév@e),” (2) “rebuked the passion 
(madeu).”” 

2 Nonn. (1) TVEUPATL Tarpa@ dedovnpevos taye povny. cee (2) ayvu- 
pévns Bpynddv ard dpevds oikrov dvékxov. It does not appear that 
Bpiunddv expresses or implies rebuke. 

3 Ps. xlii. 5, 11, xliii. 5 vari wepidvros ef, 1) Wyn; Kai va Ti cvvrapac- 
ces pe; Exceptin these Psalms, the vocative in Heb. “O my soul” 
is mostly dropped by LXX as in Jerem. iv. 19 (LXX) jeovcev 7 
Wux7 pov. 
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The LXX there renders ‘“bowed-down” by “exceeding- 
sorrowful” —a word extremely rare in LXX and N.T., but used 
by Mark-Matthew in the phrase “‘ exceeding-sorrowful even unto 
death!.” The Hebrew for “‘disquieted” is the word ‘‘ sound,” 
‘‘murmur,” or “roar,” which we have been so long con- 
sidering; and, instead of “‘disquieted within me,’ LXX has 


“‘altogether-troublest me, 
chus) has 


while Aquila (and similarly Symma- 
makest-uproar against me.” In the Psalm, the 
conflict, or rebellion, is between the “soul” and the speaker re- 


ce 


presented by “‘I.’”’ Inthe Agony of Gethsemane, the “spirit” 
is described as “willing,” the ‘‘flesh” as merely “weak,” the 
“soul” as “‘exceeding-sorrowful.”’ No definite enemy or rebel 
is mentioned. We are made to feel that the Tempter, who, as 
Luke says, left Jesus in the wilderness only ‘until a season,” 
is now present again in Gethsemane. But the presence is only 
to be inferred from Christ’s warning to the disciples “ Pray 
that ye enter not into temptation.” Luke, perhaps in part 
because of its indefiniteness, omits both the confession of 
“‘exceeding sorrowfulness” and its context’. 

Returning to the scene near the grave of Lazarus we must 
confess that there too, as in Gethsemane, much is left undefined. 
Negation about it is far easier than affirmation. We feel that 
no word in the passage is accidental—that, for example, the 
aia “He troubled ie ci ” must be read ee with “Now is 





“ a tee occurs, in Heb. LX X elsewhere, oni in Gen. iv. 6 and 
Dan. ii. 12. In N.T., it occurs only in Mk xiv. 34, Mt. xxvi. 38 
(Gethsemane), and in Mk vi. 26, Lk. xvili. 23. 

2 LXX ovvrapdooes pe, Aq. dydages én’ evé, Sym. OopuBy Kar’ eyod 
or OopuBeis em’ eve. The Heb. is 1190, see p. 252, n. 3. 

3 That is to say, Lk. xxii. 4o foll. has no parall. to Mk xiv. 33—-4, 
Mt. xxvi. 37—8. Luke has also no parallel to the other passage in 
which Mk-Mt. speaks of Christ’s “soul’? (Mk x. 45, Mt. xx. 28), 
whereas Jn represents Jesus as saying “‘my soul (or life)” thrice 
(Son 3434). 

If Lk. xxii. 43—4, placed in double brackets by W.H., is 
accepted as genuine, it expresses, in the form of fact, what Mk-Mt. 
expresses in words of Christ. 
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my soul troubled,” later on, and with “He was troubled in 
spirit,” latest of all, at the Last Supper ; and yet what is implied 
in “He troubled himself” we cannot precisely say!. 

This, however, we can say with confidence, that John 
wrote in part with a view to meeting such a doctrine as that of 
Epictetus, that no man has a right to be troubled, for “men are 
troubled not by facts but by their notions about facts,’ and such 
talk as that in the Encheiridion, that when you see anyone 
weeping in mourning because a child is going on a journey, or is 
dead, you are to remember that it is only the man’s notion that 
is really paining him; you may indeed allow yourself to be 
carried away with him up to a reasonable limit, ‘‘Nay, you may 
even perhaps go so far as to groan with him ; but be careful not 
to groan from within®.” 

There is a sense in which every Christian must admit, at 
least in theory, that he “ought not to groan from within,” because 
there is in him, or ought to be, beneath the deepest and most 
heart-rending sorrows, a still deeper peace—a “within” that is 
“too deep for tears.” But the manner in which the Epictetian 
doctrine is put forth, with its claim for philosophic superiority 
to the ““women” and the “simple folk,” shews a tendency to 
Pharisaism. John at all events in his narrative of the Raising 
of Lazarus protests, directly or indirectly, against such a claim. 
And that perhaps induced him—in a kind of desperate attempt 





1 Jn xi. 33, xii. 27, xiii. 21 (see Joh. Gr. 2614 c, Son 3476, 3548 f). 

2 See Joh. Voc. 1727 ¢ quoting Epict. Ench. § 5. 

3 Ench. § 16 ending thus péxpe pév tou Adyou pu) Sever cupmepupéeped Gat 
avrg, Kav ovr TUXN, Kal cuvemiorevagar: mpdoexe pévtor pt Kal eowbev 
orevdéns. Comp. Epict. ii. 13.17 “No good man mourns or groans.” 

The philosophic superiority to women, and to “simple folk 
(iS.oraus),” who shed genuine tears, is illustrated by Epictetus 
(i. 29. 65—6) from the Phaedo (p. 116 D), where Socrates says about 
his jailer ‘Qs yevvaiws pe drodaxpvet. Socrates, he says, does not tell 
the man “I sent the women away to avoid a scene of this kind”’; 
to his disciples he tells the truth; “the jailer he humours (oupepr- 
cpépera) as if he were a little child.” 
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to express what he could not express—to say that Jesus, on 
this occasion, ‘‘troubled himself.’’ John may mean to say to 
the Stoics, “Not only did the Messiah put aside that craving 
for untroubledness which you Stoics feel and encourage, but 
He did more. As He took our sins and infirmities upon Himself, 
so He took ‘trouble’ into Himself. He did it, because He 
felt—and in order that He might feel—at its keenest, that kind 
of trouble which is felt by the ‘women’ and the ‘simple folk’ 
whom you philosophers despise.” 

And perhaps something of the same indefinite kind may be 
said about the inarticulate sounds recorded by John to have 
been twice uttered by the Messiah along with His “weeping ” 
and His act of “‘self-troubling.”” Logically, the Evangelist 
ought to have told us whether he used this ancient Marcan word 
to mean “groan” or “rebuke”; and, if in the latter sense, 
what was the person or thing rebuked ; and what was the 
precise meaning of “in himself” following after a mention of 
“the spirit.” But is it not possible that the Evangelist himself 
did not know the exact shades of distinctive meaning to be 
attached to all these words? May he not have received them, 
or some of them, as part of a tradition—of which the inter- 
pretation may have been not uninfluenced by visions as well 
as remembrances—visions of the Messiah weeping over Jeru- 
salem, visions of the weeping of Rachel comforted by the 
sounds of the compassion of Jehovah groaning for Ephraim ? 
When the Evangelist wrote of the Raising of Lazarus, at- 
tempting to convey all that it meant to him as a “‘sign,’”’ he 
may have written as he wrote about the water and the blood 
that flowed from Jesus, not as a mere chronicler, but as a Seer, 
a Prophet under inspiration. The difficulty of supposing this 
would, from some points of view, be less than the difficulty of 
supposing that John deliberately wrote with an obscurity that 
has defied all attempts at confident interpretation. My own 
conviction is that John used this difficult word to imply not 
only “rebuke” and “sorrowful complaint,’ but also that 
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indescribable intercession which Paul has attempted to describe 
as being “‘ with groanings that cannot be uttered*.”’ 





1 Rom. viii. 26. See Joh. Voc. 1752a—f, which contrasts 
Mt. xii. 19 008€ Kpavydoes with Jn xi. 43 éxpavyacev. Comp. 
Heb. v. 7 pera kpavyjs ioxupas Kai daxpvov, of which Westcott says 
“There can be little doubt that the writer refers to the scene at 
Gethsemane.” The verbal similarity illustrates what Chrysostom 
says about John, as “supplying” in the narrative of Lazarus what 
was “left out” by him in the narrative of Gethsemane. Kpavyafo 
and xpavyf are nowhere applied to Jesus except in Jn xi. 43 and 
Heb. v. 7. But in Heb., the “crying” of Jesus is for Himself, in 
Jn, it is for Lazarus. 
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THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS 


§ I. 


(Mark ii. 1—12] 


in the Synoptists 


The forgiveness and healing of the Paralytic, 


In this narrative, Luke follows Mark in many details where 
Matthew deviates from Mark, as will be seen below!. This 





* For titles of previous Parts of Diatessarica referred to by 


abbreviations in this Volume, see pp. 545—6. 


tions see pp. xxiii—xxvi. 


1 Mk ii. r—12 (R.V.) 

(rz) And when 
he entered again in- 
to Capernaum after 
some days, it was 
noised that he was 
in the house (07, at 
home). 

(2) And many 
were gathered to- 
gether, so that there 
was no longer room 
[for them], no, not 
even about the door: 
and he spake the 
word unto them. 

(3) And _ they 
come, bringing unto 
him a man sick of 
the palsy, borne of 
four. 

And when 
they could not come 
nigh (many anc. auth. 
bring him) unto him 
for the crowd, they 
uncovered the roof 
where he was: and 
when they had broken 
it up, they let down 
the bed whereon the 
sick of the palsy lay. 
- (5) And Jesus 


Mt. ix. 1—8 (R.V.) 

(1) And he en- 
tered into a boat, 
and crossed over, 
and came into his 
own city. 

(2) And behold, 
they brought to him 
a man sick of the 
palsy, lying on a 
bed: and Jesus see- 
ing their faith said 
unto the sick of the 
palsy, Son (lit. Child), 
be of good cheer; 
thy sins are forgiven. 

(3) And behold, 
certain of the scribes 
said within them- 
selves, This man 
blasphemeth. 

(4) And Jesus 
knowing (many anc. 
auth. seeing) their 
thoughtssaid, Where- 
fore think ye evil in 
your hearts? 

(5) For whether 
is easier, to say, Thy 
sins are forgiven ; Or 
to say, Arise, and 
walk ? 

(6) But that ye 
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For other abbrevia- 


Lk. v. 17—26 (R.V.) 


(17) And it came 
to pass on one of 
those days, that he 
was teaching; and 
there were Pharisees 
and doctors of the 
law sitting by, which 
were come out of 
every village of Gali- 
lee and Judaea and 
Jerusalem: and the 
power of the Lord. 
was with him to heal 
(lit. that he should 
heal: many anc. auth. 
that [he] should heal 
them). 

(18) And behold, 
men bring on a bed 
a man that was 
palsied: and they 
sought to bring him 
in, and to lay him 
before him. 

(19) And not 
findings by what 
[way] they might 
bring him in_ be- 
cause of the multi- 
tude, they went up 
to the housetop, and 
let him down through 
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Mk ii. 1—12 (R.V.) 
(contd.) 


seeing their faith 
saith unto the sick 
of the palsy, Son, 
(lit. Child) thy sins 
are forgiven. 

(6) > Bute Stiere 
were certain of the 
scribes sitting there, 
and reasoning in 
their hearts, 

(7) Why doth 
this man thus speak ? 
he blasphemeth: who 
can forgive sins but 
one, [even] God ? 

(8) And straight- 
way Jesus, perceiving 
in his spirit that they 
so reasoned within 
themselves, saith un- 
to them, Why reason 
ye these things in 
your hearts? 

(9) Whether is 
easier, to say to the 
sick of the palsy, 
Thy sins are for- 
given; or to say, 
Arise, and take up 
thy bed, and walk? 

(10) But that ye 
may know that the 
Son of man hath 
power (ov, authority) 
on earth to forgive 
sins (he saith to the 
sick of the palsy), 

(rz) I say unto 
thee, Arise, take up 
thy bed, and go un- 
to thy house. 

(02) se Ancaiahe 
arose, and straight- 
way took up the 
bed, and went forth 
before them, all; in- 
somuch that they 
were all amazed, and 
glorified God, saying, 
We never saw it on 
this fashion. 





Mt. ix. 1—8 (R.V.) 
(contd.) 


may know that the 
Son of man hath 
power (ov, authority) 
on earth to forgive 
sins (then saith he to 
the sick of the palsy), 
Arise, and take up 
thy bed, and go un- 
to thy house. 

(7) And he arose, 
and departed to his 
house. 

(8) But when 
the multitudes saw 
it, they were afraid, 
and glorified God, 
which had given such 
power (or, authority) 
unto men. 
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Lk. v. 17—26 (R.V.) 
(contd.) 


the tiles with his 
couch into the midst 
before Jesus. 

(20) And seeing 
their faith, he said, 
Man, thy sins are 
forgiven thee. 

(27) And Sethe 
scribes and _ the 
Pharisees began to 
reason, saying, Who 
is this that speaketh 
blasphemies? Who 
can forgive sins, but 
God alone ? 

(22) But Jesus 
perceiving their 
reasonings, answered 
and said unto them, 
What (ov, Why) 
reason ye in your 
hearts? . 

(23) Whether is 
easier, to say, Thy 
sins are forgiven 
thee;) “OlstOmmsayy 
Arise and walk? 

(24) But that ye 
may know that the 
Son of man hath 
power (ov, authority) 
on earth to forgive 
sins (he said unto 
him thatwas palsied), 
I say unto thee, 
Arise, and take up 
thy couch, and go 
unto thy house. 

(25) And imme- 
diately he rose up 
before them, and 
took up that where- 
on he lay, and de- 
parted to his house, 
glorifying God. 

(26) And amaze- 
ment took hold on 
all, and they glorified 
God; and they were 
filled with fear, say- 
ing, We have seen 
strangethings to-day. 
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therefore is not a place where we may expect John to intervene 
as to Marcan words or phrases not used by the parallel Syn- 
optists. There happens to be, however, one such word here, 
namely, “pallet” (instead of “ bed”) used by Mark here four 
times. ‘‘Pallet” is also used by John four times in the narrative 
of the healing of the ‘‘man in infirmity” near the pool of 
Bethesda!. It is never used by Matthew or Luke. Its use is 
expressly forbidden by the grammarian Phrynichus, and it was 
perhaps distasteful to educated Greeks. That John agrees 
with Mark in using it, is an instance, though only one of many 
unimportant instances, of Johannine intervention. 

But besides what has been said about this word in Johannine 
Vocabulary, it should be added that the Greek krabattos is used 
as a Hebrew word; and Rabbis appear to have distinguished 
between a “‘krabattos” and a “bed,” in questions as to what 
might, and what might not, be carried on the sabbath?. 
This is a point of more than verbal importance in John’s 
narrative of the healing at the pool of Bethesda, because the 
charge of sabbath-breaking is there introduced. But even 
this point—though well worth noting—is of little importance 
as compared with the Synoptic doctrine of ‘authority to forgive 
sins on earth” and the Johannine attitude to that doctrine®. 

‘What is meant here by authority ?” is the first question 
that presents itself. “To whom does this authority belong ?” 
is the second. The two questions cannot perhaps be com- 
pletely answered separately. But, in answer to the first, we 





1 Jn v. 8 “take up thy pallet and walk,” rep. v. 9, 10, II. 

2 See Joh. Voc. 1736 a. But reference should also have been made 
to Krauss on «pdBaros, and especially to p. 545 07 kkwrnpiov and 
xpaBBaraptov. See also Levy iii. 5680 on the Rabbinical dislike of 
certain words of this kind. Levy quotes Sabb. 29 b “A Rabbi took 
out a stool on the sabbath” (comp. Levy i. 365 a). 

8 For Mk ii. 2 “and he spake unto them the word” —om. in Mt. ix. 
1—2, and parall. to Lk. v. 17 “and the power of the Lord was [with 
him] to heal’’—see (later on) the comment on Mk iv. 14 (also comp. 
Son 3162 a). 
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may say at once that “authority” does not mean “power to 
do as one likes.” It may be described as ‘“‘lawful power,” 
‘power held on trust,” “ power based on righteousness ’—power, 
at all events, with something more behind it than mere force 
backing arbitrary ‘will’ good or bad. There is a danger, 
however, of failing to discern in the Synoptic narrative any 
indication that the “‘ authority” is of this higher kind. Readers 
_ of it may argue, as perhaps some of the spectators at the time 
argued: “‘The circumstances indicate that ‘authority’ here 
meant the power of Jesus to do what He liked, with a mere 
word. He proved it by doing, not by talking. He first said, 
in effect, ‘Be forgiven!’ No one could see the forgiveness. 
But He proved its existence by saying ‘Walk !’—and everyone 
could see the ‘walking.’ The seen proved the unseen. It 
shewed that we had before us a man able to do whatever he 
liked to do, a man above Nature.” 

Such a view seems to be suggested by Matthew—at least 
as being the view of “the multitudes”—when he closes his 
narrative with the words, ‘‘But when the multitudes saw Thi 
they were afraid, and glorified God in that he had given such 
authority to men.”” These words are not in Mark and Luke, 
who say nothing here about “‘the multitudes.” Chrysostom 
says “The multitudes are still trailing on the ground....For 
the flesh blocked their view,”’ and Theodorus says about them, 
“They recognise the thing done to be divine, yet they see the 
Doer [only as] a human being®.”” According to them, Matthew 
meant, in effect, “The scribes remained silent but keeping 
their evil thoughts ; the ‘multitudes’ saw a man that could do 








1 Mt. ix. 8 rdv Gedy rov dSdvra.... R.V. “God which.’ The 
Greek seems to include two thoughts, (1) “the God that had PIVEDE AG 
(2) “God, im that he had given....” 

* See Cramer ad loc., Chrys. duos ody kai of dxAoe ere yapal avpor- 
Ta.’...mpoiataro yap avrois ) odpé, Theod. Oeiov rd mpayha yweokovow, 


\ 4 Ul c cal a 
Tov O€ romoavra 6paow dvOperor. 
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as he pleased, but still only one among many ‘men.’ ITs this 
correct ? 

Mark and Luke do not help us to answer this question. They 
both say that ‘‘all” were “amazed” at what they had “ seen}.” 
But “all” had only “seen” the cure of paralysis. What about 
that which they had not “seen”—the forgiveness of sins ? 
Is it implied by Mark and Luke that what the multitude had 
“ seen” was to be regarded, in a large sense, as including what 
they had heard, too—the whole transaction, the twofold ‘“ word- 
healing,” so to speak, the visible word-healing of the body 
following the invisible word-healing of the soul? And is it 
for this great and unheard of combination of deliverance that 
they ‘‘glorified God” ? 

Even if we accept this explanation as reasonable, we still 
have to ask what moral reason there was why Jesus should 
forgive the sins of the paralytic borne by his four bearers. It 
is said that He pronounced the words of forgiveness ‘“‘seeing 
their faith.” Was this the sole reason? If so, was ite “faith” 
simply in His power to heal, that is to ‘say, “faith” that 
might be expressed in the words, “Jesus cured my neighbour 
so-and-so, and others besides: and I am sure he can cure me, 
if he likes”? Or was it some higher kind of faith? Or was 
there some other reason beside “‘faith”—some knowledge of 
the man’s past life in Capernaum, and of the four friends that 
were taking all this trouble in his behalf ? 

Educated Gentiles would have all the more reason for asking 
questions of this kind Because the Old Testament vocabulary 
of forgiveness uses various metaphors, some of which—unless 
allowance is made for anthropomorphic expression and poetic 
hyperbole—might give an impression that God is unjust and 
partial. ‘‘Blessed is he,” says the Psalmist, ‘whose trans- 
gression is forgiven, whose sin is covered ; blessed is the man 
unto whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity, and in whose 





1 Mk ii, 12 o8ras ovdémore eiSapev, Lk. v. 26 cidapev mapadoéa onpepov. 
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spirit there is no guile!” We can dimly understand a “‘for- 
giveness,” which is in Hebrew a “taking away,” or “‘lifting 
up,” of the burden of sin; but is “covering” our sins the sort 
of thing one should ask God to do, even in metaphor ? Appar- 
ently the passionate imagination of Hebrew poetry would not 
shrink from it. For one of the finest of the Psalms represents 
David, in the anguish of a heartfelt repentance, as exclaiming 
to God “ Hide thy face from my sins?.”’ There is no hypocrisy 
here, no desire that God should do anything that is unjust. 
The petitioner has already said, “Thou desirest truth in the 
inward parts,” and goes on to say, “Create in me a clean heart, 
O God, and renew a right spirit within me.” Yet still he does 
not cancel his petition uttered to the God of truth, ‘‘ Hide thy 
face from my sins.” 

The need of a solution of the problems that gather round 
any theory of forgiveness, or else the need of a straightforward 
acknowledgment that the problems are insoluble, becomes all 
the stronger if we admit, as Matthew seems to say, that the 
“authority” to forgive, exerted by Jesus on this occasion for 


ce 


the first time, was intended to be “given unto men.” What 
“men” are to exercise this “authority” ? Towards whom are 
they to exercise it? If not towards all, how are they to 
distinguish the sinner that is fit, from the unfit, to receive 
forgiveness ? Such are the questions that must have presented 
themselves to the Fourth Evangelist concerning the authority 
to forgive, and we shall now try to find out how, if at all, he 


answers them. 





1 Ps, xxxii. I—2, cited in Rom. iv. 7—8. The word for “cover” 
here is not cdphay, one of the three words regularly used to mean 
“forgive” or “pardon” (Hastings Dict. ii, 56). 

2 Ps. li. 9 foll. 
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§2. The healing, without forgiveness, of the man 
“in infirmity,” in John* 


The heading of this section, “healing without forgiveness,” 
must not be taken as precluding the possibility of learning 





1 This miracle is described as that of “the paralytic man” by 
Trenaeus ii. 22. 3; and Acta Pilati (A) § © blends details from it with 
details from the Synoptic Healing of the Paralytic. See also Son 
3414 d for a passage from Clem. Alex. indicating an early tendency 
to use general terms so as to include both the Synoptic and the 
Johannine narratives. We cannot dispassionately criticize the latter, 
if we disregard this external evidence indicating that very early 
Christian writers regarded it as supplementing the former. We must 
not imagine John as saying “I will create an entirely new narrative 
of my own.” On the other hand, we must not regard John as 
limited to the Three Gospels in his choice of materials, and as supple- 
menting them merely by his own interpretations and visions. There 
were probably many such accounts of Jesus healing helpless sick 
folk, some of them on the sabbath, and John selected such details 
as symbolized Israel (as distinct from the Gentiles, symbolized later 
on in “the man born blind”). Thus Jn v. 5 “thirty-eight years” 
may allude to Deut. ii. 14 “thirty-eight years ’’—both being periods 
of chastisement. But that does not exclude the possibility that the 
Johannine “ thirty-eight” may represent what John believed to be 
fact. Compare the story in the Acts of the healing of a man (iii. 2) 
“lame from his mother’s womb,” whose age we subsequently find to 
be (iv. 22) “more than forty years »»__that is, more than the period of 
the wandering of Israel in the wilderness. 

See Notes 2961 (i) c—d on Lk. xiv. 2 “dyopsical,”’ quoting (1) Syr. 
Pesh. “who had gathered waters,” (2) Thes. Syr. 1774 “Hadrian died 
in a gathering of waters” (which does not mean “in a pool,’ but 
“in dvopsy’’), (3) the Heb. phrase “by the hand of” (a river, waters, 
etc.) meaning “by the side of” the water. “A house of gathering 
(or corigregation)” is regularly used for “synagogue.”” These facts— 
especially when considered along with Jn v. 4 (“an angel... troubled 
the water”), an interpolation (no doubt), but one that supplies 
something almost necessary for the understanding of the text— 
all shew how large a field of old tradition was probably open to the 
Fourth Evangelist from which, without inventing new traditions, 
he might illustrate the moral and spiritual doctrine latent in corre- 
sponding Synoptic accounts. 
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from the Johannine narrative anything about “authority to 
forgive sin.” True, it contains no mention of “ forgiving” ; 
but it contains a warning of Jesus about “sinning,” couched 
in such terms as to imply, either that the man warned has not 
yet been forgiven, or else that, although he has been, in some 
sense, forgiven, he is in danger of falling back into a worse 
state than before: “Afterward Jesus findeth him in the temple 
and said unto him, Behold, thou art made whole; no longer 
continue in sin lest a worse thing befall thee?.” 

Also, the context of the narrative indirectly meets the 
above-mentioned objection of, arbitrariness, and exposes the 
fallacy that ‘‘authority” consists in “‘ power to do as one likes.” 
This is effected, somewhat paradoxically, in two ways. First, 
the narrative accumulates outward signs of arbitrariness. 
Then it represents Jesus as expressly disclaiming arbitrariness, 
and as claiming to be (so to speak) the most dependent of all 
men, being absolutely dependent on the will of the Father in 
heaven (‘‘The Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth 
the Father doing?’’). 

First, as to outward circumstances, no single sufferer is 
here (as in the Synoptists) brought before the eyes of Jesus by 
faithful friends. There is a mixed crowd of sufferers?. Out 
of these one alone is chosen. No reason for the choice is stated. 
Is it pity for the long duration of the man’s sufferings? That 
may be implied in the words, “‘ Jesus having seen him lying, 
and having understood that he had been [thus] now for a long 
time*.’”’ But we are left uncertain. Nor are we informed of 





1 Jn v. 14 “No longer continue-in-sin (unxére duaprave),” see 
Son 3148, 3154 c, 3408 foll. 

A alnieasiks), 

3 Jn v. 3 “a multitude of them that were sick, blind, halt, 
withered.” 

4 Jn v. 6 R.V. “knew,” yvots. Tvots is applied to Jesus by 
Mk viii. 17 (parall. Mt. xvi. 8) A.V. “knew,” R.V. “perceiving,’’ 
and by Mt. xii. 15, xxii. 18, xxvi. 10. In all these passages the 
meaning seems to be “perceived.’’ When Mark desires to suggest 
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the source whence Jesus ‘‘understood” the long duration of 
the suffering. The use of the word in the other Gospels rather 
favours the conclusion that Jesus was informed of it by those 
around Him; and this sufferer of “thirty-eight” years’ stand- 
ing could hardly fail to be widely known, like the man in 
the Acts, lame from his birth, about whose healing (by Peter) 
it is said that ‘‘all men glorified God for that which was done, 
for the man was more than forty years old on whom this miracle 
of healing was done’.” 

But this and other details are left in a provoking obscurity. 
For example, do the words “No longer continue in sin” imply 
that the disease was the penalty of sin? And is the man’s 
complaint, ‘I have no man to put me into the pool,” intended 
to convey the impression that it was the man’s own fault that 
he had “no man” to help him—whereas the paralytic had 
four? From the beginning to the end of this narrative there is 
no indication that “the multitude,” or anyone soever, “ glorified 
God,” even after it had been noised abroad that Jesus had 
performed this miracle. The sufferer himself, if he did not 
turn against his benefactor, at all events acted in such a way 
as to seem ungrateful: ‘‘The man went away and told the Jews 
that it was Jesus that had made him whole, and for this cause 
did the Jews persecute Jesus®.” And how are we to explain 
the question, at the outset, ‘Hast thou a desire to be made 
whole?” Does it not seem that the man was destitute of 
will? Destitute of faith in Jesus, before Jesus addressed him, 





preternatural perception he adds “in his spirit” in Mk ii. 8 emryvovs 
r@ mvevpart. Tvovs is never applied to Jesus by Luke. In Mk xv. 
45 yvovs means “ [Pilate] having-been-informed [by the centurion].”’ 
In Jn vi. 15, it means “perceiving [that there was a project to 
make him king by force].”’ 

On the single occasion when Luke uses yvovs thus—not 6 yvous 
as in xii. 47, 48—it is (ix. 11) in the plural and applied to the 
multitudes. In the Acts it occurs once, applied to Paul (xxiii. 6) 
“perceiving”’ the division of opinion in the Council of the Jews. 

1 Acts iv. 22. a Jn v. 15—16. 
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he certainly must have been—since he did not, even afterwards, 
know who Jesus was. He was apparently destitute of gratitude 
after Jesus had healed him. Can it then be denied that the 
act of Jesus, taken by itself without His subsequent comment 
(‘the Son can do nothing of himself’), does suggest arbi- 
trariness, an exercise of authority not based on reason OF 
right, but simply on the will of the worker—‘ sit pro ratione 
voluntas” ? * 

The answer is that we have no right to take the act without 
the comment. And the comment, although it will not spiritually 
satisfy anyone that has not a deep faith in Christ, will intel- 
lectually satisfy even a disbeliever, who says ‘“T do not and shall 
not believe, but I want to understand.’’ For even the purest 
rationalist understands that there are such things as the 
“mystics” whom he despises. The comment is altogether 
mystical. It amounts to this, that Jesus healed this man 
because He saw this particular act of healing performed by the 
Father in heaven and therefore appointed to be performed by 
the Son on earth. Perhaps the Evangelist, in his own mind, 
adds ‘‘Yes, and it was also foreordained to be a type of the 
Calling of Israel as distinct from the Gentiles, Israel the Chosen, 
chosen without merit, sluggish in responding to the Call, and 
not grateful after being called.” But he does not venture to 
impute to Jesus any statement of this kind, or anything more 
than a general avowal of His dependence on the Father: ‘The 
Son is able to do nothing from himself, except only that which 
he seeth the Father do,’ and again “I can from myself do 
nothing?.” 

It will be remembered that all the Synoptic narratives of 
the healing of the paralytic contain the words, “But that ye 


may know that the Son of man hath authority,” in connection 





1 Jn v. 19 (Joh. Gr. 2516 lit. “nothing from himself—{nothing] 
unless he be [at the moment] seeing the Father doing something’’), 
1b. 30. 
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with “on the earth” and “to forgive sins.” In the Johannine 
comment there is no mention of “forgiving sins,” but there 
is a mention of “quickening,” or “giving lifel.”’ And, soon 
after that, there comes a statement that connects “ authority” 
with ‘“‘the Son of Man,” thus: “As the Father hath life in 
himself, even so gave he to the Son also to have life in him- 
self. And he gave him authority to execute judgment because he 
is the Son of man?.” 

This is one of several passages where the Fourth Gospel 
‘nsinuates into its readers a perception of the versatile character 
of the word “authority.” It means one thing in the mouth of 
Pilate (“I have authority to acquit thee and I have authority 
to crucify thee®”’) and another thing in the Prologue (‘‘to them 
he gave authority to become children of God*”) and another 
thing here. Here it signifies, as it did in Pilate’s lips, the 
authority to “judge’”—only with a very great difference as 
to the conditions of “‘judgment.’’ Pilate implied—with a 
characteristic recklessness unworthy and unusual in a Roman 
Governor—that he could “judge” as he liked. The Son avows 
that He cannot “judge as he likes,” saying “As I hear, I judge; 
and my judgment is righteous, because I seek not mine own 
will, but the will of him that sent me.” “As I hear” means “As 
I hear from the Father®.” The passage perhaps contains an 
allusion to Messianic intuition into the Father’s will predicted 
by Isaiah, who prophesied that the Messiah would not judge 
“according to the hearing of the ears?,” The Evangelist says, 








”? 


1 Jnv. 21. Thisisa Johannine equivalent of “forgiving sins, 
which is not mentioned till toward the close of the Gospel (xx. 23). 
“Heal” is another—but (in this sense) only as a quotation, Jn xii. 40, 
quoting Is. vi. Io. 

a Jn v. 20—7. 3 Jn xix, 10. 

A) Jnr. 922, 5 Jn v. 30. 

6 Comp. Jn viii. 26 “ The things that I heard from him [i.e. God], 
these speak I unto the world,” ib. 40 “ Ye seek to kill me, a man that 
hath told you the truth which I heard from God.” 

7 Is. xi. 3 “ And he shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, neither 
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“Yes He will thus judge, but according to the ‘hearing’ of 
the spiritual ‘ears.’ The Son, though on earth, was constantly 
hearing the voice of the Father in heaven. And, as He heard, 
so He judged. The Father said, about one man, ‘I give thee 
authority to forgive,’ and the Son forgave ; about another, bel: 
give thee authority to judge,’ and the Son judged.” 

These considerations may help us to perceive that, although, 
strictly speaking, the healing at the pool of Bethesda is (accord- 
ing to the title of this section) ‘‘ Healing without Forgiveness,” 
yet it is closely connected with the thought of forgiveness. 
Perhaps it would be truer to say “‘with the thought of non- 
forgiveness.”’ “Forgiveness” is expressed by “giving life.”’ 
‘‘Non-forgiveness” is expressed by “‘judging.” “ Judging ’’— 
not) < forgiving,” as in the Synoptists—is connected, in John, 
with the “authority” received by the Son of God because He 
is “Son of man.” All this makes it natural to ask, ‘““When 
and where does the Fourth Evangelist begin to use the plain 
intelligible Synoptic word—‘ forgive’? When he does use it, 
how does he define it? And does the context—there, too, as 
here—say anything about ‘judging’ ?” 


§ 3. Forgiving sins and retaining sins, in John 


? 


The first use of the word “forgive,” in John, occurs after 


the Resurrection, when Jesus fulfils His promise to “leave” 





veprove after the hearing of his ears, but with righteousness shall he 
judge the pooy....’’ There is no contradiction spiritually. For in 
the preceding words (as interpreted by the Rabbis and Ibn Ezra) 
Isaiah has attributed to the Messiah a preternatural ‘smell” or 
“scent,” saying “And his scent shall be in the fear of the Lord.” 
Ibn Ezra calls this “investigation,’’ and says “The sense of smell 
alone is not deceived...he will investigate... by his piety.’ The 
Rabbis said that, in Hadrian’s time, Bar Cochba, whom R. Akiba 
had accepted as Messiah, was killed because he could not (Is. xi. 3) 
“ smell.”’ That is, he was deceived into falsely “judging,” and 
killing, his own uncle (see Sanhedr. 93b and Derenbourg p. 433, 
quoting Gitlin 574). 
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His peace behind Him for His disciples. The promise was 
“Peace I leave unto you, the peace that is my own I give unto 
youl.” He fulfils it when He says “Peace [be] unto you: as 
the Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” Then the 
Evangelist adds, with an apparent allusion to God’s “‘ breathing 
into man’s nostrils the breath of life” in Genesis, that Jesus— 
as it were in a second Genesis—regenerated the disciples: “He 
breathed in [them] and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy 
Spirit®.”” Then Jesus says—using the same word ‘“‘leave”’ as 
before, but in a quite different sense—‘‘Of whomsoever ye 
leave [i.e. let go, or, forgive] the sins, they are left [i.e. let go, 
or, forgiven] unto them.” 

So far, there is no difficulty at all in the mere words. The 
Greek word for ‘‘leave” may mean “leave hold of,” “let go,” 
or ‘‘remit,” applied to a debt. The metaphor of ‘‘remitting 
debts” may be applied to remitting the due punishment for 
sins. This may also sometimes be used for a higher kind of 
remission where the person offended not only “lets go” any 
debt that the Law might have permitted him to exact, but also 
“lets go” the very thought of the offence out of his mind, and 
treats the offender as though he had never offended. There is 
a danger lest the lower kind of remission should be sometimes 
confused with the higher, and we may complain that the 
Greek phrase “let go sins” is inadequate. “Letting go sins,” 





1 Jn xiv. 27 Elpyyny apinur vypiv, eipnyny tiv epny did@me vpiv, 
R.V. “Peace I leave with you; my peace I give unto you.” “My” 
(Joh. Gr. 1993, 2609 b) is emphatic, and the meaning seems to be “I 
leave it to you as a legacy ; nay, 1 am [on the point of] giving it to 
you already.” 

2 Jn xx. 21. The first O.T. mention of peace is connected with 
the close of Abraham’s work on earth (Gen. xv. 15) “And thou shalt 
go to thy fathers in peace.’ The first Johannine mention of peace 
is connected with the beginning and preparation of the work of the 
Apostles, who are to preach to the world the Gospel of the fulfilment 
of the Promise to Abraham. 

3 Jn xx. 22. On the “in-breathing,” see Son 3086 e, 3623 g—j. 
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we may say, “is a very much narrower thing than “regene- 
rating,’ or “giving life.’ This is true, and the Fourth Evan- 
gelist, up to this time, represents Jesus as repeatedly speaking 
of His mission to give “life!,”” but never of a mission to “‘for- 
give.” But is it not possible that he intends here to perplex 
us a little in order that we may make an attempt to get 
down to the truth latent beneath popular language—very 
often unintelligent and sometimes immoral—about “the letting- 
go of sins” ? 

At all events we shall be on a right track of investigation if 
we refuse to go further afield for explanation till we have 
examined the following words, apparently intended to be 
antithetical to those that precede: “Whose soever [sins] ye 
retain, they are retained.” At first, they seem to increase the 
darkness. For whereas “the forgiving of sins” is one of the 
most common of phrases, ‘‘the retaining of sins” is—so we are 
told on high authority—“ without parallel” in Jewish literature?. 
If this is so, it is surely unwise to assume that ‘‘retaining”’ 
must be intended to express something old and familiar—such 
as exclusion from the community—in a new phrase “without 
Jewish parallel.” It is reasonable to ask first whether the 
Evangelist is not here, as often, writing like a poet, and with a 
view to some poetic metaphor, different from the ‘ binding” 
and the “loosing,” which were commonplaces with the Jews. 
We have found above that, in the context, the “in-breathing”’ 
takes us back to the first mention of such “breathing” in the 
Creation of Adam. We shall now ask whether there are 








1 Jn iii. 15, v. 24 etc. 

2 Dalman Words p. 216 “Exclusion from the community on 
account of some offence includes the ‘retaining’ of the sins...The 
only remark to be made here is that the term xpareivy in John has no 
Jewish parallel.” Dr Dalman dismisses the rendering of it by 
Salkinson (“impute’’), and regards that of Delitzsch as “merely 
a make-shift.’”? Schlatter gives copious illustrations OLN ozs 
‘forgive,’ but none of ib. “retain.” This confirms Dalman’s 
“without parallel.” 
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reasons for thinking that the “retaining” of ‘“‘sins” takes us 
back to the first mention of “‘sin” in the Bible, and, if so, 
whether there is anything there that implies ‘“‘retaining.’” 


§ 4. The first mention of “sin,” connected with “Cain” 
in the Bible, and with “retaining” in the Targums 


The first Biblical mention of ‘‘sin”’ occurs in God’s rejection 
of Cain’s sacrifice: “If thou doest well, shalt thou not be 
accepted (or, shall it not be lifted up) ? And if thou doest not 
well, sin coucheth at the door'.” The LXX completely alters 
the sense of this®. Jewish interpretation takes “sin coucheth 
at the door” to mean the evil ‘‘ Yetzer” or “tendency” in man, 
that is, man’s tendency to sin. Symmachus and Theodotion 
render the Hebrew “‘coucheth” here by the same word as the 
LXX uses in Ezekiel’s description of ‘‘the great dragon that 
coucheth in the midst of his rivers” ; and the Greek word is 
also applied by the LXX to a serpent “‘couching” on the road 
and ready to spring®. Here it may perhaps be best conceived 
_as a hound, chained at the door of a prison-house, and pre- 
venting the guilty soul from going forth to the world out of the 
darkness that it has created for itself*. The thought of the 
hound, or wild beast, as being always kept chained at the door, 
is perhaps expressed in the Targums on the Cain-passage in 
Genesis by the word ‘‘vetained”’ or “‘veserved”’ : “Tf thou doest 
thy work well, will not thy guilt be forgiven thee? But it 





1 Gen. iv. 7 “coucheth” (A.V. “lieth”). The Heb. is applied 
to a lion in Gen. xlix. 9, Ps. civ. 22, Ezek. xix. 2 (Gesen. 918). 

2 Oix edy dpOds mpomevéyxns, 6pOas Se pH diedys, jpaptes; novxacov. 
“Ts it not true that, if thou offerest aright but dost not divide aright, 
thou hast sinned? Be quiet.’ Jerome comments on this error 
and its cause. Philo and Origen follow the LXX. 

3 Ezek. xxix. 3 éyxaOjpevov, Gen. xlix. 17. 

4 Jerome says ad loc. “If thou do evil, there will thy sin sit 
before thy porch, and by such a door-keeper (janitore) wilt thou be 
accompanied.” 
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thou doest not thy work well in this world, thy sin is retained 
unto the day of the great judgment, and at the doors of thy 
heart lieth thy sin.” 

This juxtaposition of “forgiveness” and “retention [for 
the day of judgment]” resembles a tradition, not in Mark, 
but placed by Matthew in the Precepts to the Twelve (while 
Luke places a similar one in the Precepts to the Seventy) about 
any city that rejects the Gospel of Peace: “Tt shall be more 
tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of 
judgment than for that city.’ The preceding context in 
Matthew, and in Luke (to the Seventy), has repeatedly men- 
tioned “peace” as being first offered by the preachers of the 
Gospel, but as ‘coming back again” to them, if it is rejected®. 
In effect, therefore, this Gospel of “peace” brings, not forgiveness, 
but retention of sins unto “‘the day of judgment,” for those that 
veject it. This doctrine appears throughout the Pauline Epistles 
in many various expressions, and John appears to imply that 





1 So Jer. I (Etheridge), and simil. Jer. II. They combine (1) the 
literal “lieth at the door’’ with (2) the paraphrastic “is retained.” 
Onkelos drops the literal phrase (Etheridge) “If thou doest thy work 
well, is it not remitted ’’—+.e., is there not remission—‘“‘to thee? And 
if thou doest not thy work well, thy sin unto the day of judgment is 
vesevved....’’ Etheridge has rendered the same Aram. “reserved” 
in Onk., but “vetained” in Jer. I and Jer. II. The Syr. represents 
kparev in Mk vii. 4 (“heep” in the sense of “observe”’) but also 
“watch,” “guard,” as in Acts xvi. 23, 27 “keeper of the prison,” 
Jn x. 3 “keeper of the door” (see Thes. Syr. 2353—4). 

After “lieth thy sin,” Jer. I (and sim. Jer. IT) has (Etheridge) 
“And into thy hand have I delivered the power over evil passion, 
and unto thee shall be the inclination thereof, that thou mayest 
have authority over it, to become righteous, or to sin.’’ Onk. con- 
cludes thus, “Thy sin is reserved unto the day of judgment, when it 
will be exacted of thee if thou convert not; but, if thou convert, it 
is remitted unto thee.” 

2 Mt. x. 15, comp. Lk. x. 12 “I say unto you that in that day it 
shall be more tolerable for Sodom than for that city.” This is not 
in Luke’s Precepts to the Twelve (ix. 3 foll.). 

3 Mt. x. 12—13, Lk. x. 5—6. 
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a doctrine of the same kind was taught by Jesus after the 
Resurrection. First, there was to be the Gospel of “peace” 
and “forgiveness,” and, in order that the disciples might 
preach this Gospel and impart this peace and forgiveness, He 
breathed into them His Spirit of peace. But at the same time 
He said that whenever they found it rejected and pronounced 
a sentence of “retention unto judgment,” such “retention” 
would take effect. 


§ 5. “Cain,” the “man-killer,” in the Johannine Epistle 


The Fourth Evangelist, if he connects this doctrine with 
the warning to Cain concerning the “ retention of sin,” is acting 
consistently with his habit of lifting his readers out of the 
region of technical and controversial terms and legalities, into 
the region of personifications and types and scriptural pre- 
cedents!. But further, he is writing in his Gospel consistently 
with what he writes in his first Epistle, where Cain is a 
personified principle, an “antichrist®.”’ 

The Epistle does not mention the name of Cain till it has 
brought the thought of Cain before the reader by the words 
“Whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of God, neither he 
that loveth not his brother®.”” This phrase, “‘loveth not,’ seems, 
at first sight, weak. ‘‘Why,” we ask, does the writer not say 
‘hateth’”? The reason is this, that he uses “‘loveth not” to 
mean “breaks the commandment of God who bids us love.” 
This we perceive from the following words: “This is the 
message that ye heard from the beginning—that we should love 
one another‘.’”’ For from these we see that the character, the 





1 Comp. Mk x. 5—6 (sim. Mt., om. Lk.) “For your hardness of 
heart he [Moses] wrote you this commandment. But from the 
beginning of the creation (Gen. i. 27) ‘Male and female created he 
them”? So Mk ii. 25 (sim. Mt.-Lk.) “Have ye never read what 
David did... ?” 

2 Ayrixpuoros Occurs in N.T. nowhere except 1 Jn ii. 18, 22, TVS; 
2 jn 7. 

*g. [nv ine ro. 4 _ Jniii. 11. 
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antichrist, who is being brought before us, is violating two 
divine precepts—the precept of “righteousness” and the 
precept of ‘“‘love.” The violation of the second means more 
than that he is ‘‘ unloving”’ in the sense of indifferent. It means 
that, whereas God, through Christ, says “I bid you love,” the 
antichrist replies “I refuse to love.”’ That implies antagonism 
to God, the Father, and to men, His children. Thus we are 
prepared forthe mention of Cain as the type of the character 
that humanity is to avoid: ‘Not as Cain was of the evil one, 
and slew his brother. And wherefore slew he him? Because 
his works were evil and his brother’s righteous?.”’ 

The Epistle passes on to shew that this attitude of “not- 
loving,” toward such an object as the image of God, must 
end in “hating” ; and ““man-hating,”’ when carried into effect, 
is ‘‘man-killing.”” ‘‘Man-killing,”’ in Greek, is quite different 
from ‘‘murder.’’ It means, in Euripides and later, “killing 
men [instead of beasts, as sacrifices|?.’ Some thought of this 
kind, this peculiarly unholy ‘‘killing,’” some suggestion of 
Cain, first offering a rejected sacrifice, and then, a moment 
afterwards, ‘‘killing a human being,’ his own brother, out of 





1 y Jn iii. 12. Comp. the above-quoted Targ. on Gen. where 
God says to Cain, “If thou doest thy work well will not thy guilt 
be forgiven thee ?” 

2 The word seems to have come into use, in this special sense, 
from Euripides. Comp. Eurip. [ph. Taur. 389 av@pwroxrévouvs. Clem. 
Alex. 36 says that the gods “enjoy man-killing (av@pwmoxrovias)”’ 
(1) in the arena, (2) in war, (3) in pestilence, when human sacrifices 
are offered up, (4) among the Taurians, systematically sacrificing 
strangers to Artemis in Tauris, ‘‘as Euripides represents on the 
stage.’ Steph. Thes. also quotes Porphyr. De abst. 2, 56, p. 203 for 
a statement that all the Greeks “‘hill-men (dvépwmoxrtoveiv, i.e. offer 
up human sacrifices) before going out to war.” It is used of food 
made out of men killed by the Cyclopes in Eurip. Cycl. 127 Bopa 
xaipovow avOpwroxrove. Steph. Thes. quotes no other ancient passages 
(except Eur. Hec. 260 v.r.), but adds “apud Greg. Naz. a. rois 
dainoow, homines sacrificare.’’ It occurs only once in Goodspeed’s 
Concordances, viz. Tatian § 8, where A‘sculapius, who saves life, is 
contrasted with Athene “killer of men.” 
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envy, appears to be present in the following words: ‘‘ Marvel 
not, brethren, if the world hateth you. We know that we 
have passed out of death into life, because we love the brethren. 
He that loveth not abideth in death. Whosoever hateth his 
brother is a man-killer; and ye know that no man-killer hath 
eternal life abiding in him?.” 

Here the word “man-killer” seems clearly to refer to Cain. | 
In the only other passage where it occurs in the whole of the 
Greek Testament it refers to the devil, of whom it is said arte 
was a man-killer from the beginning?.” This, no doubt, means 
“The devil, in the beginning, brought about man’s fall, and 
consequently man’s death.” But it seems also to mean” 
“There was in the beginning an antagonism of darkness against 
light, of envy against love, of death against life.” The Wisdom 
of Solomon says, “ Through the envy of the devil came death into 
the world3.” As it came invisibly through the devil, so it 
came visibly through Cain. The one is the invisible, the other 
is the visible, representative of death, darkness, and hatred*. 

Since the “killing” by Cain takes place in connection with 
an-act of external religion, we may perhaps be disposed to say 
that Cain was destroyed by his own sacrifice to God: “‘If he 
had not sacrificed, he would not have envied ; and if he had 
not envied his brother, he would not have killed him.’”’ But 
the truth is quite otherwise if Cain is to be regarded as 
essentially envious. For then we see that his envy, which 
manifested itself in “man-killing,’ was merely revealed, not 
caused, by his act of religion. The Fourth Evangelist seems to 
desire us to see, in those whom he calls “ the Jews,” a re-incar- 
nation of Cain. Cain looked on at Abel, sacrificing with an 





1. 1.Jn ii. 13-15. 2 Jn viii. 44. 

3 Wisd. il. 24. 

4 The name “Cain” is explained by the Heb. and LXX of 
Gen. iv. 1 as from “acquire.” And Jerome always explains it so. 
Eusebius regularly gives the alternative “envy,” and once (Onomast. 
p- 193) (ndoruria, without alternative. 
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offering to which ‘the Lord had respect!.” ‘The Jews” 
looked on at Jesus, offering to’ God acts of kindness for sufferers, 
to which acts also—if inference might be drawn from their 
success—‘‘the Lord had respect.’’ Cain envied. ‘‘The Jews,” 
too, envied. Not that they are expressly said by John to have 
“envied,” as they are said by Mark and Matthew?. But John 
dramatizes them as envying. “Behold how ye prevail nothing” 
—they say to one another—‘“‘lo, the world is gone after him®.”’ 
They did not despise ‘“‘the world.” They loved its glory, and 
their rulers envied Jesus His success with the world, that is, 
with the multitudes: “They loved the glory of men more than 
the glory of God*.”” Thus the effect of the Light of the World 
on the rulers of the nation was to ‘“‘blind their eyes>” ; and 
the effect of the blood of ‘‘the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world” was, as regards the sins of “the Jews,” 
not to “forgive,” but to “retain®,.” 


§ 6. Conclusion as to the Johannine view 


This, it may be objected, is a gloomy “‘gospel.”’ It is at 
all events an honest gospel. It is not a gospel of charms, or 
incantations, or professional magicians or priests. It throws 
on each man a man’s responsibility—which no priest can take 





* Gen. iv. 4. Theodotion renders “had respect” by evervpicer, 
implying “answered with fire.” Jerome approves. 

2 Mk xv. 10, Mt. xxvii. 18 “He [Pilate] knew that through envy 
they had delivered him up.’’ Pilate’s sense of their “envy” 15 
latent, but perceptible, in Jn xviii. 38 foll. 

Se jaext tos 

a fratscabls 7% CET patiecatig oy 

* Comp. Wisd. ii. 12 foll. “Let us lie in wait for the righteous 
[one] because he is not for our turn, and he is clean contrary to 
our doings....He professeth to have the knowledge of God, and he 
calleth himself the child of the Lord. He was made to reprove our 
thoughts.” Here the sins, or sinful thoughts, of the unrighteous 
are, in effect, “retained,’’ and called out into action, by “the child 
of the Lord.” 
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off his shoulders. It gives to all the true disciples of Jesus, to 
all the recipients of His Spirit of peace, the power of imparting 
that peace, through forgiveness of sins, to every man that will 
receive it. But it warns them that, along with that power of 
imparting a remission of sins to those who accept that peace, 
there comes also a necessary power of “retaining sins” in the 
case of those who reject that peace. The Evangelist does 
not attempt for a moment to persuade us that the gospel has 
already triumphed over the world. It is true that he represents 
Jesus as saying “ Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world” ; 
but in the same sentence Jesus says “In the world ye have 
tribulation!.” Before the eyes of the Allseeing, the world 
is already “overcome.” But before the eyes of Christ’s dis- | 
ciples—who “‘walk by faith, not by sight?’’—many centuries of 
tribulation and spiritual conflict were to pass away before they 
could hope to say honestly, as from their own sight, not de 
jure but de facto, “the world is overcome.” 

It is perhaps this feeling in the Fourth Evangelist that 
prevents him from ending his Gospel with a note of triumph, 
as Matthew and Luke do*. He knows indeed that Jesus, in 
the sphere of reality, in the heaven of heavens, “has over- 
come” already that spiritual enemy which by a convenient 
metaphor is called “the world.” But he knows also that it is 
not overcome visibly or perceptibly at present, nor destined to 
be overcome in the immediate future. 

In his Epistle, he even ventures to say “the world wholly 
lies in the evil one*.”” It may be objected “‘ This is because his 





1 Jn xvi. 33. 2 2 Cor. V. 7. , 

8 So also does the Mark-Appendix, but not the genuine Mark, 
which ends with (xvi. 8) “they were afraid’’—being possibly in- 
complete. 

4 y Jn v. 19 “the world wholly (6 «écpos 6Xos).”” This is not 
inconsistent with ib. ii. 2 “He is the propitiation...for the whole 
world (mepi ddov Tov koopov).” “The world [of the flesh],’”’ in the 
technical sense of the term, “lies wholly in the evil one.” But, in 
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view is narrow and false.” But may it not be replied ‘This is 
because his view is high and true”? He sees where “the 
world” zs, and he sees where it ought to be, and he sees that it 
is not in the same position now as before the Incarnation. If 
the Light had not come there would have been a lower standard 
of judgment. The Light has come and has been, in large 
measure, rejected. Hence comes condemnation. “If I had 
not come and spoken unto them,” says Jesus, “they had not 
had sin, but now they have no excuse for their sint.”’ 

But is this pessimism? Is it not merely a frank recognition 
that with every new gift from God to man there comes a new 
responsibility of man to God? 

Recognising consistently, to the last, the antagonism of the 
World to the Spirit, and the necessity of a permanent warfare 
between the servants of selfishness and the servants of the Cruci- 
fied, the Fourth Evangelist places at the very end of his Gospel, 
as the last words of Jesus, a precept embodying the stumbling- 
block of the crucifixion, ‘‘ Follow thou me,” that is, “‘ Follow me 
on the Way of the Cross?.’’ In the same honest candid spirit, 
looking at things as a whole, he recognises how everything in 
this multiform universe works according to different circum- 
stances, so as to produce infinitely differing results, some good, 
some evil, yet all to be regarded as, in some sense, issuing from 
One God, and all as tending toward One God. Writing in this 
spirit, he gave us in the Prologue of his Gospel both sides of 
the truth, by saying that “the light shineth in darkness?.” 
Now, toward the close of his Gospel, he gives us both sides of 





‘ 


its non-technical sense, “the world,”’ meaning ‘‘ mankind as a whole,” 
is wholly included in God’s redemptive purpose. John would not 
have denied that in myriads of non-Christian human souls, within 
and without the limits of the Roman Empire, the Light of the 
World was shining (Jni. 9) “coming into the world,” and enlightening 
those who had never heard the name of Jesus. 

ap | Wala ai75 7-174, 

= |b seg, 2x, Sry neius. 
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the truth again, by warning us that “‘sins forgiven” must be 
thought of in connection with “sins retained?.”’ 





1 See Son 3532 on the “authority” of the Son of Man, as being 
“the authority of the Man over the Beast.”’ “The Beast” includes 
the Serpent and “all the power of the enemy.’’ Whether sins are 
“forgiven” or “retained,” this “authority” is exercised. The 
Beast is regarded as being made to subserve ultimately, in some 
inscrutable way, the righteous purposes of God. Some feeling of 
a twofold authority is apparent in the Targum quoted above (p. 276, 
n. 1) on the “sin lying at the door”; but the similarity is rather 
verbal than spiritual: “Into thy hand have I delivered the power 
over evil passion, and unto thee shall be the inclination thereof, that 
thou mayest have authority over tt, to become righteous, or to sin.” 
The Targumist protests that man has “authority”? over his own 
will; the Evangelist, that righteousness has “authority” over sin. 
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[Mark ii. 13—17] 


Technical terms in the Synoptists 


AFTER forgiving the sins of the paralytic whom He heals, 
Jesus proceeds to call a tax-gatherer (named Levi or Matthew) 
There follows a discussion, ending with 


as described below}. 





* For titles of previous Parts of Diatessarica referred to by 
abbreviations in this Volume, see pp. 545—6. 
tions see pp. Xxili—xxvi. 


1 Mk ii. 13—17 
(REV, txt) 

(13) And he 
went forth again by 
the sea side; and 
all the multitude 
resorted unto him, 
and he taught them. 

(14) And as he 
passed by, he saw 
Levi the [son] of 
Alphaeus sitting at 
the place of toll, 
and he saith unto 
him, Follow’ me. 
And he arose and 
followed him. 

(15) And it came 
to pass, that he was 
sitting at meat in 
his house, and many 
publicans and sinners 
sat down with Jesus 


Mt. ix. 9—13 
(REVS tt) 

(9) And as Jesus 
passed by from 
thence, he saw a 
man, called Mat- 
thew, sitting at the 
place of toll: and he 
saith unto him, Fol- 
low me. And he 
arose, and followed 
him. 

(10) And it came 
to pass, as he sat at 
meat in the house, 
behold, many pub- 
licans and _ sinners 
came and sat down 
with Jesus and his 
disciples. 

(11) And when 
the Pharisees saw it, 
they said unto his 
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Lk. v. 27—32 
(R.V. txt) 

(27) And after 
these things he went 
forth, and _ beheld 
a publican, named 
Levi, sitting at the 
place of toll, and 
said unto him, Fol- 
low me. 

(28) And he for- 
sook all, and rose up 
and followed him. 

(29) And Levi 
made him a great 
feast in his house: 
and there was a great 
multitude of pub- 
licans and of others 
that were sitting at 
meat with them. 

(30) And the 
Pharisees and their 
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the words, ‘‘I came not to call the righteous, but sinners,” 
where Luke adds “to repentance.” 

This Synoptic tradition was probably in the mind of Celsus, 
when he asserted that Christians say “It was to sinners that 
God has been sent.’’ On this, his comment is, ‘Why was He 
not sent to those that were without sin? What evil is it not 
to have committed sin?” and again, ‘‘ What is this preference 
of sinners over others!?” Origen meets this by explaining 
that Christ was sent to all, because all have sinned, and, even 
if some have passed out of sin, they still need the Redeemer’s 
help. But would educated Greeks regard this as a satisfactory 
explanation? Luke, at all events, by adding “to repentance,’ 
seems to indicate his belief that Mark’s text is either obscure or 


incomplete. 


The difficulty of deciding what was Mark’s exact meaning 
is greatly increased by the fact that “righteous,” in the New 





Mk ii. 13—17 
(R.V. txt) (contd.) 


and his disciples: 
for there were many, 
and they followed 
him (see p. 383, n.). 

(16) And _ the 
scribes of the Phari- 
sees, when they saw 
that he was eating 
with the sinners and 
publicans, said unto 
his disciples, He 
eateth and drinketh 
with publicans and 
sinners. 


(17) And when 
Jesus heard it, he 
saith unto them, 


They that are whole 
have no need of a 
physician, but they 


that are sick: I 
came not to call the 
righteous, but sin- 
ners. 


Mt. ix. 9—I 
(R.V. txt) (contd.) 


disciples, Why eat- 
eth your Master with 
the publicans and 
sinners ? 

(12) But when 
he heard it, he said, 
They that are whole 
have no need of a 
physician, but they 
that are sick. 

(13) But go ye 
and learn what [this] 
meaneth, I desire 
mercy, and not sacri- 
fice: for I came not 
to call the righteous, 
but sinners. 


1 Origen Cels. iii. 62, 64. 
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Lk. v. 27—32 
(R.V. txt) (contd.) 


scribes murmured 
against his disciples, 
saying, Why do ye 
eat and drink with 


the publicans and 
sinners ? 
(31) And Jesus 


answering said unto 
them, They that are 
whole have no need 
of a physician; but 
they that are sick. 

(32) I am not 
come. to call the 
righteous but sinners 
to repentance. 
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Testament, often has a technical sense, being applied to those 
who fulfilled the commandments of the Law externally, without 
an internal fulfilment of those two great commandments 
(“love God,” ‘“‘love thy neighbour”’) which Jesus described as 
constituting, in reality, the whole of the Law’. “Except your 
righteousness shall exceed [the righteousness of] the scribes and 
Pharisees2,” said Jesus. But He did not mean that the right- 
eousness of His disciples was to be more in amount than that 
of the Pharisees. He meant that it was to be different in kind. 
It is possible that Jesus was here using the word in the technical 
sense in which it was used by those who “trusted in themselves - 
that they were righteous, and despised all others*.”” If so, 
although it would be true to say that Christ “‘was sent to all,” 
yet it would be misleading in Christ to say “I came to call all,” 
without adding that the “call” would make no appeal to those 
who were perfectly satisfied with their own “righteousness.” 
Akin to the technical sense of ‘‘righteous” is that of 
“sinners.” As the former sometimes implied “those who 
observe the Law of Moses,” so the latter sometimes implied 
“those who do not observe the Law of Moses,”’ that is, Gentiles. 
In the present narrative, along with “‘sinners”’ are mentioned 
‘‘publicans,” 7.e. ‘‘tax-gatherers”—as though they, too, were 
necessarily an immoral class. But the two words are on a 
different footing. The technicality of “sinners” is purely 
Jewish. The technicality, if it can be so called, of “‘tax- 
gathering” and ‘‘tax-gatherers” is to be found in the Greek 
language from Aristophanes downwards®; and the meaning 
of dishonesty attached to it arises necessarily in every country 
where taxes, or customs, are so collected as to encourage (or 
not discourage) over-collection and fraudulent extortion. 





1 Mt. xxii. 37—40. = Mt. Vv. 20; 

3 Lk. xviii.g. R.V. txt ‘‘allothers,”’ Jet. ‘“‘ the rest [of the world].”’ 

4 Comp. Gal. ii. 15 “We being Jews by nature and not sinners 
of the Gentiles.” 

5 See Wetstein on Mt. v. 46. 
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In the use of the word “‘tax-gatherer,’’ Mark differs from 
Matthew and Luke by never placing it in an utterance of Jesus. 
Matthew ventures to represent Jesus on several occasions as 
using it in an opprobrious sense. One of these instances is 
in a tradition peculiar to Matthew!. But in the Double 
Tradition also—in the Sermon on the Mount—Matthew has 
“tax-gatherers” where Luke has “sinners®.”” Other words of 
Jesus recorded by Matthew say that “the tax-gatherers and 
the harlots”’ believed John the Baptist, and had precedence ° 
over the Pharisees; but the parallel Luke omits “and the 
harlots*.”’ 

Luke nowhere represents Jesus as countenancing the 
opprobrious use of the word “‘tax-gatherer.”” On the contrary, 
according to him, when the tax-gatherers said to John the 
Baptist ‘‘ What shall we do ?” instead of replying “Cease to be 
tax-gatherers,”’ he merely said ‘Exact no more than that which 
is appointed you‘.”” Luke also records a story told by Jesus, 
contrasting the prayer of a complacent Pharisee with that of 
a penitent tax-gatherer®. Lastly, Luke represents Jesus as 
saying about Zacchaeus, “a chief tax-gatherer,” and “rich,” 
who made restitution for wrongful exaction and gave half of 
his goods to the poor, ‘‘To-day is salvation come unto this 
house, forasmuch as he also is a child of Abraham®.”’ 








1 Mt. xviii. 17 “Let him be unto thee as the Gentile (6 ¢e@vds) 
and the tax-gatherer.”’ In Mt. xi. 19, Lk. vii. 34 “a friend of tax- 
gatherers and sinners,’’ Jesus is simply repeating the charge brought 
against Him by others. 

2 Mt. v. 46, Lk. vi. 32. In Mt. v. 47, éOvxoi is parall. to Lk. vi. 33 
dpaprodoi. Possibly the original had “Gentiles” in all four texts. 
The Heb. for “Gentile” closely resembles one Heb. word used for 
“ exactors of dues” or “ bailiffs” (Levy i. 293 a, Aboth iii. 25 (16)). 

3 Mt. xxi. 31—2, Lk. vii. 29—30. 

4 Lk. iil. 12—13. 

5 Lk. xviii. Io—14. 

6 Lk. xix. 1—9. Clem. Alex. 942 remarks that Jesus “does not 
command Zacchaeus and Matthew to part with their property.” 
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§ 2. John’s use of the words “righteous” and 
“righteousness” 


Reviewing the technical terms above mentioned, we perceive 
that the Rule of Johannine Intervention does not bind John 
here to intervene as to any of them. For not one of them is 
used by Mark and omitted or corrected by Luke. But it 
would be absurd to suppose that John never intervenes except 
‘ when the Synoptists disagree. He might also intervene, even 
where all the Synoptists agree, if he had reason to think that 
the threefold agreement still left something obscure that might 
be made clear, or something inadequate that might be more 
fully and satisfactorily expressed, or something clear and full 
in appearance, but not so in spirit and in truth. 

As regards “‘tax-gatherers,” there was no need that John 
should adda word. For Mark had been silent, so far as concerns 
any words of Jesus ; and Luke had corrected and supplemented 
Matthew’s tradition in such a way as to make it impossible to 
suppose that Jesus shared in the general unfairness to them as 
aclass. This class, then, John never mentions. 

As to “righteousness” and “‘righteous,’’ John says indeed 
very little, but what he does say appeals to the common sense of 
all right-minded people, and yet goes down deep to a divine 
foundation. ‘‘Righteousness” may be described roughly as 
the faculty of judging fairly and rightly between this and that 
claim—‘‘ judge” and ‘“‘claim”’ being used in their fullest senses. 
When the claim was put into words before the judges of Israel, 
they had the following precept of Moses for their guidance :— 
‘Hear [the causes] between your brethren, and judge right- 
eously between a man and his brother, and the stranger that 
is with him. Ye shall not respect persons in judgment; ye 
shall hear the small and the great alike; ye shall not be afraid 
of the face of man; for the judgment, is God's*.” | The 





1 Deut. i. 16—17. 
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Jerusalem Targum explains “Hear between” thus: “‘So hear 
your brethren that one may not [be permitted to] speak all his 
words, while another is compelled to cut his words short; and 
so hearken to their words, as that it may be impossible for 
you not to judge them and deliver judgment in truth....” 
It is in this spirit of fairness that Nicodemus says to the 
Sanhedrin ‘‘Doth our law judge a man, except it first hear 
from himself and know what he doeth?” To this their only 
reply is ‘‘Art thou also of Galilee? Search, and see that out 
of Galilee ariseth no prophet?.” 

These “judges” are hopelessly unfair—hopelessly, because 
they are self-blinded, shutting their eyes to the beauty and 
justice of the Law. Of its essential meaning they know nothing. 
And yet they have just pronounced something like a curse on 
the multitude for knowing nothing of it: ‘‘Hath any of the 
rulers believed on him? Or any of the Pharisees? But [as 
for] this multitude that knoweth not the law—they are [all] 
under-a-curse?.”” his is one of many instances of Johannine 
irony. The judges of the Jews are here self-judged, while, in 
effect, judging ‘‘the multitude.’”’ They take in their mouths 
the very word of Moses ‘‘Cursed be he that confirmeth not the 
words of this law to do them,” and while applying the curse 
to the despised rabble they bring it down on themselves’. 

In order to emphasize the importance of this common- 
sense virtue of fairness, or justice, or righteousness, John, who 
uses the adjective but thrice, applies it twice to “judgment,” 
and once to the word ‘‘ Father” in prayer proceeding from the 








‘ 


1 Jn vii. 5t—2 (R.V.). Probably the right rendering is ‘ariseth 
not the prophet”’ (see Joh. Gr. 2492). 

2 Jn vii. 48—9 éndparo. This is the equivalent, in classical Greek, 
of Deut. xxvii. 26 (quoted in Gal. iii. 10) émixardparos, which is 
not given by Steph. Thes. as occurring anywhere in classical Greek. 
’Emtxardparos occurs once in the Index of Boeckh (No. 2664 “barbarus 
titulus’’) whereas ¢mdparos occurs ten times. 

8 Compare Cramer (p. 271, ad loc.) rov 6xdov d€...€maparoy eimovres 


bi a > ‘ / © ’ , 
eivat padXov avTot karapas bmevOvvar yeyovarw,... 
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Son (‘‘O righteous Father !”’). In the first instance, Jesus says 
‘““The judgment that I give is righteous,’ and adds the reason, 
namely, that it is based on the will of God (‘‘the will of him that 
sent me”)—somewhat as the judges in Israel are told by 
Moses “the judgment is God’st.” In the second instance, 
Jesus appeals to a common-sense view of what God would 
judge to be right to do on the sabbath, “If a man receive 
circumcision .on the sabbath...are ye wroth with me, because 
I made a man every whit whole on the sabbath? Judge not 
according to appearance, but judge righteous judgment?.”’ 
Here arises the question ‘‘How can a human being judge 
except (in some sense) according to ‘appearance ’—the things 
that appear to the senses, the documents, the utterances, and 
the demeanour, of witnesses and of the parties to the suit?” 
The answer is that the Lord’s “judge” must be as far as 
possible like the Lord, ‘‘who seeth not as man seeth, for man 
looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on 
the heart’.” That is to say, “‘Heart-knowledge, as well as 
eye-knowledge and mind-knowledge, is needed to make up, in 
its completeness, righteous judgment.” The Fourth Gospel 
teaches that the Father in heaven, and He alone, is “righteous”’ 
in this highest sense of all ; and reserves this as the highest of 
the divine attributes, above the attribute of “‘holiness*,” for 
the climax of the last prayer of the Son to the Father, as 
though this divinest kind of righteousness were the sphere in 
which we are to conceive the knowledge of the Father by 
the Son: “O righteous Father, the world knew thee not, but 
I knew thee....®’”’ “Righteousness” John mentions only in 





1 Jn v. 30 7 Kpiots 7 eu. ..(emph.)... (see Joh. Gr. 2559), Deut.i.17. 

2 Jn vii. 23—4. SPIRO Me Viee 7 

4 Jn xvii. rr “O holy Father (dyte)’ precedes 7b. 25 “O righteous 
Father (Sikave).’’ 

5 Comp. Plato Theaet. 176¢ Oeds as oidy te Stkaidratos. Aixatos, 
in the fullest sense, applied to the ideal Judge, implies (1) will, 
(2) knowledge, (3) power to pronounce a self-executing judgment 
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one passage as one of the three things in respect of which 
Jesus declares that the Paraclete will ‘“‘convict the world,” 
namely “‘sin,’ ‘“‘righteousness,’ and “‘judgment}.” It is 
added, ‘‘of righteousness, because I go to the Father and ye 
’ where the meaning seems to be that to be 
driven out of an unrighteous world is a proof of ‘‘righteousness.”’ 
The thought is akin to that in Wisdom, where “the ungodly”’ 
say, about him whom they persecute and kill, “Let us lie in 
wait for the vighteous...he is clean contrary to our doings*.” 
and of 
hostility to “righteousness,” and they pass ‘‘judgment” on 


see me no more,’ 


”? 


Thus, in effect, they “‘convict’’ themselves of “sin, 


themselves. The “‘righteousness”’ here spoken of is manifestly 
divine, not human, in its origin. It consists in a right relation- 
ship typified by fatherhood, sonship, and brotherhood, and is 
very far removed from the conception, condemned by Paul, of 
“‘the righteousness that is from the Law?,” that is, from the 

Law of Moses?. 


§ 3. What does John say or imply about “sinners” ? 


In the Fourth Gospel, Jesus never mentions the word 
“‘sinner.”’ It occurs only in one passage—a discussion between 
“the Jews” and a man born blind, but recently healed by 
Jesus on the sabbath®. There it brings into sharp contrast 





that shall do that which is best for all collectively and for each 


individually. 
1 Jn xvi. 8—i1 (Joh. Gr. 2182). 
2 Wisd. ii. 12 (p. 280, n. 6). SPROMm. sc05- 


4 The Johannine Epistle uses dixaws and Sicawovvn as follows 
Beginning from dixaws as applied to the Redeemer I Jni. 9, ii. 1, 29, 
it passes to man’s dixavoovvy (ii. 29) cay eidnre dru dixaus €or, yivooxere 
re was 6 roar THv Sikaoavynv €€ adrod yeyévynra. That is to say, there 
is no “righteousness” for man except in regeneration from God. 
But this “righteousness” is not a mere theory (7b. iii. 7), “he that 
doeth vighteousness is righteous even as he [the Lord] is righteous,”’ 
ib. 10 “everyone that doeth not righteousness is not from God.” Abel’s 
works are (ib. 12) “righteous.” 

5 Jn ix. 16—34. 
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the Pharisaic view, and the common-sense view, of the meaning 
of the word. The Jews, it is said, “called a second time the 
man that was blind, and said unto him, Give glory to God; we 
know that this man is @ sinner’.” 

“Give glory to God” means (as is shewn by some of the 
passages referred to in the margin)?, ‘“‘Confess that you have 
sinned.” The man, when previously asked ‘‘ What sayest thou 
of him?” had replied “He is a prophet.” He is now required 
to confess that he has sinned in saying this. But the context 
seems also to shew that the Jews meant more than this 
meant (as Chrysostom says) “Confess that this man did 
nothing,” 7.e. nothing miraculous, nothing at all worth men- 
tioning®. How the man is to say this with any appearance of 
truthfulness, they do not explain. That is the man’s affair, not 
theirs. For them, ‘‘the rulers,’”’ the conclusion was as certain 
as a demonstration of Euclid. The healer had “worked” on 
the sabbath. Whoever worked on the sabbath “broke the 
> ‘Whoever “broke the Law” was “‘asinner.” Therefore 
Jesus, the healer, was a sinner. ““We know,” they say, “that 
this man is asinner.”’ And from their point of view, they were 
quite right. If “sinner”? meant what they thought it meant, 
Jesus was “a sinner.” 

The dialogue continues with technical legality on the side 
of the Pharisees, with common-sense on the side of the man 


Law. 


born blind, and with Johannine irony (as it were) looking 
on. ‘We know,” said the Jews, “that God hath spoken unto 
Moses ; but as for this man we know not whence he is.” They 
were quite right on this point. The “whence” was “from the 
Father.” Him the Jews did not “know.” Well might they 
say “We know not whence he is.” As for the blind man, he, 
taking the common-sense view of things, does not at first 
attempt to deny that Jesus may be a ‘‘sinner” from the 





1 Jn ix. 24. 
2 Josh. vii. 19, Jer. xiii, 16; Deovnvas 5% 
8 Chrys. on. Jn ix. 24. 
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Pharisaic point of view. They say they “know” it. He 
implies that such confident “knowing” belongs to professional 
theologians, not to plain men like himself: ‘Whether he be a 
sinner I know not; one thing I know, that whereas I was blind, 
now I see.’”’ And from that he passes to the conclusion that 
since ‘‘God heareth not sinners,”’ this man cannot be so called : 
“Tf this man were not from God, he could do nothing.” 

The sequel ends with an instructive contrast between an 
unreal, external, and (so to speak) artificial or official “‘ binding 
of sins,” “retention of sins,’ or ‘‘excommunication,” and the 
real, internal, and natural act of which the former is (in this 
particular instance) a parody. The blind man, for refusing to 
“sive God glory” by denying that he owes his sight to Jesus, 
is “cast out of the synagogue.”” The Pharisees say that they 
‘see,’ in the very moment when they are going to commit 
an act of blind injustice. They are therefore allowed to blind 
themselves. Nay, they are made to ‘become blind.” It is 
the “judgment” of God on them: “For judgment came I into 
this world,” says Jesus, “that they that see not may become 
blind” ; and then—to the Pharisees, who scoffingly asked 
whether they, too, were blind—‘‘If ye were blind, ye would 
have no sin; but now ye say, We see. Your sin abideth}.” 
‘vetained.” They are excommunicated, 


‘ 


That is to say, it is 
cast out. The blind man is cast out of the synagogue; the 
Pharisees out of the Light—into “the outer darkness?.”’ 


§ 4. The “harlots” in Matthew, and the “woman 
that was a sinner” in Luke 


Luke’s narrative, which will be discussed later on in a 
comment on the Anointing at Bethany, is merely mentioned 





1 Jn ix. 39—41. 

2 Mt. viii. 11—12 (comp. Lk. xiii. 28) on the “casting out” of 
“the sons of the kingdom,” and the admission of the Gentile world. 
The blind man in John is generally regarded as the type of the 
Gentile world. 
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here as containing his only representation of those whom 
Matthew calls “the harlots.’ Matthew, who alone attributes 
this word to Jesus!—and that, in only one passage—represents 
them, along with the tax-gatherers, as having “believed” John 


the Baptist. But the parallel Luke differs, as follows :— 


Mt. xxi. 31—2 

Verily I say unto you, that 
the tax-gatherers and the harlots 
go before you into the kingdom 
of God. For John came to you 
in the way of righteousness, and 
ye believed him not, but she 
tax-gatherers and the harlots be- 
lieved him; but ye, having seen 


Lk. vil. 29g—30 

And all the people, having 
heard, and the tax-gatherers, justi- 
fied God, having been baptized 
[with] the baptism of John ; but 
the Pharisees and the lawyers 
rejected the counsel of God 
[with regard] to themselves, not 
having been baptized by him. 


[it], did not even repent after- 
wards that ye might believe him. 


There is difficulty in Luke, but much more in Matthew. For 
neither Mark nor Matthew has made any previous mention of 
‘“‘harlots” as coming to John ; nor has Luke, though mentioning 
More- 
over, as John’s baptisms seem to have been public and on a 


“multitudes,” and ‘‘tax-gatherers,’ and ‘‘soldiers?.”’ 


large scale, it does not seem likely that women of this class 
could have come and been baptized by him, without exciting 
censure, or at all events attracting notice from such writers 
as Luke and Josephus*. The most probable explanation is 
that Matthew has been deceived by the practical identity of 
the Hebrew ‘“‘proselytes” with the Aramaic ‘‘adulterers*.” 


, 


The baptism of John was a baptism for “‘proselytism,” not for 





1 In the Gospels, mépvy occurs only in Mt. xxi. 31—2 and Lk. xv. 
30 (the words of the elder brother of the prodigal son) “having 
devoured thy substance with harlots.” 

Peed 7 a 2 eal 3 Josephus Anti. xviii. 5. 2. 

4 See Levy Ch. i. 1316 shewing that the Heb. gdy “to be a 
sojourner,’’ means, in Palestinian Aramaic, “to commit adultery.” 
The Heb. verbal noun gér is regularly rendered rpoondvros by Aquila. 
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Levitical purification!. The Hebrew for ‘“‘proselyte” is twice 
transliterated by the LXX as geidras*. Matthew seems to have 
taken it in its Aramaic sense of ‘‘adulterer?.” Luke’s expression 
‘all the people having heard” is not without suspicion, partly 
because “all the people” is a phrase practically peculiar to him 
among the Evangelists’, and partly because it may easily be 
a confused version of “‘all the people that were hearing, i.e. 
hearkening-to, or, disciples of, John®”’; and this may have been 
Luke’s way of representing an original geidrat, i.e. proselytes. 
There are other possibilities of explaining Matthew’s text as 
an error, but none (as far as I see) of explaining it as literally 
and historically correct®. 

After rejecting Matthew’s tradition concerning the ‘‘harlots’”’ 
that came to John the Baptist, Luke goes on to give, in Christ’s 
words, a brief contrast drawn by ‘‘this generation” between 
John the Baptist and Jesus. Of the former it is said ‘“‘he hath 





1 See Hor. Heb. ii. 54. 

2 Exod. xii. 19, Is. xiv. I yetwpas. 

8 See Jerem. iii. 6—8 where “played the harlot” and “committed 
adultery” are interchanged, and comp. Ps. Ixxiii. 27 mavra Tov 
mopvevovra amd ood (Targ. “aberrarunt a timore tui”) with Clem. 
Hom. iii. 28, which describes such a uxn as mopvevoaca 7) porxevoa- 
pevn. 

4 Tt occurs several times in Luke, but elsewhere in the Gospels 
only in Mt. xxvii. 25 (pec., a solemn execration of Israel on itself), 
Jn viii. 2 (an interpolation in Lucan style). 

5 SS has “all the people and the toll-gatherers that heard.” 

6 Baba Kama 946 “For herdsmen (Hirten) and tay-collectors 
(Zolleinnehmer) and tax-farmers (Zollpachter) repentance (die Busse) 
is difficult” is worth noting; but in Hebrew neither of the two 
italicised words could well be confused with mépva. 

Jas. iv. 4 “ye adulteresses (uoryarides),”’ addressed to all sinful souls, 
might suggest an explanation of Matthew’s text, if ‘tax-gatherers”’ 
did not occur in Matthew’s context; and Jas. iv. 4 may help us to 
understand how an original GEIORAS, meaning “proselyte,’’ but 
having been taken to mean “ adultevey,’’ was adopted in the latter 
sense, first metaphorically as meaning yeved potxaris “an adulterous 
generation,’ and then literally as mopva. 
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a devil” ; of the latter, “a friend of publicans and sinners*.”’ 
In this brief contrast Luke agrees verbatim with Matthew. But 
then follows, in Luke, a long narrative, peculiar to his Gospel, 
about a meal in a Pharisee’s house, where Jesus “sat down to 
meat, and behold, a woman that was in the city, asimnerivs 2” 
If Luke reflected that he had taken on himself some responsi- 
bility in rejecting Matthew’s tradition about the “harlots,” 
who “believed,” or ‘“‘had faith,” in John the Baptist, he might 
naturally place here a narrative about a woman of this class, 
who had faith, not in John the Baptist (as Matthew erroneously 
supposed) but in Jesus. It comes most appropriately, from 
Luke’s point of view, directly after the contrast between John 
and Jesus ; and it exhibits Jesus as doing what John would not 
have attempted to do, in consequence of the woman’s “faith” 
and “love”: ‘Her sins, which are many, are forgiven, for she 
loved much,” ‘‘Thy faith hath saved thee ; go in peace.” 


§ 5. The woman of Samaria in John 


In Mark and Matthew, there is a narrative of the Anointing 
of Jesus by a woman in Bethany, shortly before the Crucifixion, 
resembling, in some respects, Luke’s narrative above mentioned, 
but differing in others and especially in that Mark and Matthew 
neither state nor suggest that the woman was ‘‘asinner.”” Luke 
omits the anointing in Bethany. John inserts it and adds 
that the woman was that Mary (the sister of Martha) whom 
Luke himself describes (in the words of Jesus) as having 
“chosen the good part®,” and whom, therefore, he could not 
reasonably be supposed to identify with the “sinner*.” Yet 





1 Lk. vii. 31—5. 2 Lk. vii. 36—5o0. 

8 Lk. x. 42. Yet Origen (on Mt. xxvi. 6—8) says that “many” 
identified the two women. The interpolation in John (viii. r—11) 
about the woman taken in adultery is in a palpably Lucan style. 

4 It may be replied that there may have been two periods in her 
life; but, if Luke had known of them, would he not have mentioned 
them (comp. Lk. viii. 2 “seven devils’’) ? : 
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“many” Christians, before Origen’s time, identified the two 
women. And if this identification prevailed even after John 
had supported Mark and Matthew, it would naturally be much 
more prevalent before John had written. 

If it was so, and if John believed it to be an error, and if he 
also desired to correct what seems to be Matthew’s error about 
the “harlots” that “believed” in John the Baptist, it would 
be natural that he should put on record some tradition about 
Christ’s attitude toward such women. This he does in a 
dialogue between Jesus and a woman of Samaria, who says to 
Jesus ‘‘I have no husband,” and to whom Jesus replies, “Thou 
saidst well, ‘I have no husband’; for thou hast had five hus- 
bands, and he whom thou now hast is not thy husband?.”’ 

In this dialogue, and the sequel, John illustrates Christ’s 
attitude, first, towards a woman that was a sinner, and secondly, 
to Samaritans. The woman’s hostile prejudice is disarmed by 
Christ’s condemnatory intuition blended with kindness. Then 
hostility is changed into sympathetic faith by the revelation to 
her of a new aspect of a Jewish Messiah. Here is a Jew who 
will welcome ‘all worshippers of God, whether from Jerusalem 
or Gerizim, if they come to Him “‘in spirit and in truth.” She 
does not understand all of it, but she understands and feels 
enough to give her a wholesome moral shock. We are led to 
suppose that it might permanently alter her character. At 
all events it is described as, for the time, making her an evan- 
gelist among her own people. 

So much for the woman herself. Secondly, as to the 
Samaritans, John appears to imply a contradiction of the 





‘ 


1 Jniv. 17—18. Comp. Philo i. 131 on the ‘‘seducer (pOopevs) ”’ 
who acts through the five senses, and i. 532 (on Gen. xiv. 9) about 
the conflict between the four passions and the five senses. The 
Samaritans are said to have made (2 K. xvii. 30—1) five idols corre- 
sponding to their five nations. But the number “five,” in this 
connection, does not seem to have been much commented on in the 
Talmuds and Midrash. 
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tradition—recorded by Matthew alone—that Jesus forbade 
His apostles to ‘‘enter into any city of the Samaritans” ; for 
here Jesus is said to have ‘‘abode with” the Samaritans “two 
days,” and the disciples apparently along with Him!. Luke, 
too, though he mentions no such precept of Jesus as given 
either to the Twelve or to the Seventy, and though he has 
several traditions, peculiar to his Gospel, that favour the 
Samaritans, yet relates that Jesus was refused reception in one 
Samaritan village with the result that James and John requested 
to be allowed to call down fire on the inhospitable villagers’. 
John does not deny this. But, as in several other instances, 
he seems to say “Audi alteram partem; there was another 
aspect of Samaritans, in which they appeared not only hospitable 
but also believers, convinced that Jesus was ‘The Saviour of 
the world®.’”’ 


§ 6. The Syrophoenician woman in Mark and Matthew* 


This narrative must be discussed later on, in its order. 
Meantime it must be noted that Luke omits it, so that it is a 
case where John should intervene. There is all the more 
reason for intervening since Mark and Matthew apparently 
represent Jesus as classing the woman with “the dogs.”’ Pro- 
bably this is an error. There are many reasons for thinking 
that it was not Jesus, but the disciples, who wished to repel 
the sorrowful mother in this contumelious way—somewhat as 





1 Origen on Jn iv. 4o—1 has a curious explanation “It is not the 
same thing to ‘abide with’ the believer and to ‘enter into his city,’ ”’ 
while Jerome, on Mt. x. 5, does not attempt to reconcile it with 
Jn. Origen—who admits the plausibility of those who find a con- 
tradiction (odx dmOdves tis cvyxpovoe)—does not venture to assert 
that the journey contemplated in Matthew is different from that 
contemplated in the parallel Synoptists, who make no mention of 
such a prohibition. He explains the prohibition spiritually. 

2 Lk. ix. 51—5. Se neive4 2 

4 Mk vii. 24—30, Mt. xv. 21—8. See Son 3353 (iv) a—j from 
which are borrowed the few facts that will be stated here. 
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Gehazi wished to repel another sorrowful mother from Elisha. 
Elisha said to Gehazi “Let her alonet.’’ Similarly it is 
probable that Jesus said to the disciples, in the uncorrupted 
original, “‘ Let her alone,’ perhaps using the Aramaicized Greek 
word aphes (“do thou let alone”) as an ejaculation addressed 
to the disciples?. This, in Greek, being an ungrammatical , 
use of the singular for the plural, would lead to substitution of 
the plural, and to other corruptions arising from the various 
meanings of the word in Greek?. 

The narratives in Mark and Matthew appear to be based 
on a brief and obscure original. Its obscurities Mark and 
Matthew severally try to remove by additions, which were 
not in the original. Mark says that Jesus “desired that no 
man should know” of His presence‘. But the parallel Matthew 
omits this®. If it is omitted, we are free to believe that 
Christ’s journey to the parts of Tyre and Sidon was not 
purposeless or for the mere purpose of escape from danger. 
It may have been to preach the Gospel as Jonah preached 
it to Nineveh. 





1 2K. iv. 27 “Let her alone” (apes airny). 

2 Comp. Jn xii. 7 des airyy, in the Anointing at Bethany, with 
the parall. Mk xiv. 6 dere airy, and also Mk xv. 36 agere with the 
parall. Mt. xxvii. 49 ddes. 

3 “Agere adrny, if written apera avy, might easily be confused with 
adiera adrh or adeira airy “she is forgiven,’ comp. Lk. vii. 47—8 
(where however the form used is different) on the forgiveness of the 
sins of the woman that was a sinner. 

See Son 3353 (iv) h. “The drama, according to the hypothesis 
stated above, would read thus :— 

1. The woman throws herself at Christ’s feet. The disciples 
attempt to prevent her. 

2. Jesus says ‘Let hey alone,’ using the Aramaic aphés as an 
exclamation addressed to all the disciples. 

3. The disciples say, ‘It is not fit to take the bread of the children 
and cast it to the dogs.’ 

4. The woman, appealing to the Lord against His disciples, says, 
‘Nay, Lord, even the dogs. ..4's 

4 Mk vii. 24. SEV texVa) 2 Es 
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It is true that Jesus is reported by Matthew to have said 
“‘T was not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 
But Mark does not report this. And how could Jesus say it 
consistently with what He had said before, when He performed 
one of His earliest miracles, the healing of the centurion’s 
servant ? The centurion was rich and popular, but he was a 


Gentile. Jesus lauded his faith above the faith of Israel and 


healed his servant. After doing that, how could Jesus excuse 
Himself from healing the poor Syrophoenician’s daughter on 
the ground that He was sent only to Israel* ? 

If Jesus followed a precedent of the prophet Jonah, that 
ought not to surprise us, since we find both Matthew and Luke 
representing Him as predicting that no “sign” will be given 
by the Son of Man except “‘the sign of Jonah?.”’ It is true that 
they interpret this ‘‘sign” differently. But that does not 
destroy the importance of their agreement in this point, that 
out of all the prophets, Jesus selected Jonah, the Missionary 
to Nineveh, as the one in whose footsteps He, in some sense, 
followed. 

That Luke felt compelled to omit the story of the Syro- 
phoenician mother may be all the more easily understood from 
the mention of the widow of Zarephath and Naaman in his 
version of Christ’s first public discourse. There were many 
widows in Israel, it says, but Elijah was sent to none of them, 
but only to that one in the land of Sidon; there were many 





1 See Son 3353 (iv) a foll. which suggests, as one explanation, 
that Mt. xv. 24 “the lost sheep of the house of Israel’’ may be a 
paraphrase for “sinners” generally, “Israel” being the spiritual 
Israel, not “Israel after the flesh.” It should have been added that 
Origen takes this view (ad loc., and Comm. Joann. xx. 5) “The 
simpler folk,” he says, take “ Israel” literally. If ‘“‘Israel”’ is to be 
taken spiritually, one version of the story may have been as follows: 
“The disciples said to Jesus ‘Send her away.’ But Jesus answered 
‘Nay, I was not sent except to lost sinners and sufferers such as 
this,’ comp. Lk. xv. 4—32, xix. 10 “ that which was lost.” 

2 Mt. xii. 39 foll., Lk. xi. 29 foll., comp. Mt. xvi. 4. 
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lepers in Israel, but none of them was cleansed by Elisha, but 
only Naaman the Syrian?. Naaman was an idolater at the time 
when he was healed. Even after he was healed, he still ‘‘ bowed 
in the house of Rimmon” on state occasions. Yet Jesus 
speaks of the healing almost as if it might be a precedent for 
acts of His own, and certainly not with reprehension. How 
then was it possible for Luke to describe Jesus as treating the 
poor Syrophoenician woman with a contumely none the less 
bitter because it was indirect, by classing her with “the dogs?”’? 


§ 7. “Greek” in Mark, and “Greeks” in John 


We have now to ask how John intervenes. If there were 
any evidence that in the first century the Syrophoenician 
woman was regarded as ‘‘a sinner,’ and hence supposed to be 
classed with ‘‘dogs,’”’ we might say that John intervenes 
indirectly in the Dialogue with the Samaritan woman. But 
in the Clementine Homilies the name of the Syrophoenician is 
given as Justa, without any suggestion that she was of dissolute 
life. Not improbably, in publishing the Dialogue, John may 
have had in view discussions about Christ’s apparently harsh 
and austere treatment of a foreign woman, which he meets by 
saying ‘See how He treated the woman of Samaria, and ask 
yourselves whether He could have thus treated the woman of 
Syro-Phoenicia.”’ More than this we cannot say, so far as 
concerns the Dialogue. 





Bieri 325 

2 Clem. Hom. ii. 19 (See Son 3353 (iv) 7) “Jesus said, It is not 
lawful to heal the Gentiles—who are like dogs, because they have 
different food and habits, the table that is according to the Kingdom 
having been given-as-due (dmodedopévns) to the sons of Israel.’”’ 

In Acts xi. 3, after Peter had baptized Cornelius, “they of the 
circumcision” condemned him, not for giving the converts baptism, 
but for eating with them: “Thou wentest in to men uncircumcised, 
and didst eat with them.”’ The institution of the Eucharist, with its 
One Loaf, brought to the front the question: “May a Christian 
Jew eat with a Christian Greek ?” 
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But more may be said in favour of the hypothesis that 
John noted the difference between Mark, who calls the woman 
“<a Greek [woman], a Syrophoenician by race,’ and Matthew, who 
calls her ‘‘a Canaanitish woman.” John often lays stress on 
typical or generic words, capable of symbolic meaning. And 
there is a great difference, even in the minds of Jews, between 
a “Greek” and a “Canaanite.” The Canaanite is regarded, 
throughout the Bible, as defiled and defiling ; and the prophecy 
of Zechariah closes with a prediction that there shall be “‘no 
more the Canaanite in the house of the Lord!.”’ The Greeks, 
the sons of Javan, though hostile”, are not thus regarded. Philo 
ventures to say that ‘Hellas is the only land that veritably 
produces-men, scion of heaven and offspring of divine nature,” 
meaning the philosophic mind*. No doubt, Philo is not a 
typical Jew. But he is typical of the philosophic Jew. And 
the author of the Fourth Gospel appears to have had a tincture 
of his philosophy. We may therefore reasonably suppose that 
John would do something to destroy the painful impression 
produced on Greek readers by the fact that the only instance 
of the word “‘ Hellene” in the early Gospels mentioned a Hellents, 
i.e. Greek woman, to whose petition for help for a suffering 
daughter Jesus replied at first by saying that it was not fit to 
take the children’s bread and to cast it unto dogs*. At all 
events it is worth inquiring whether John ever mentions 
“Hellenes,”’ and, if so, in what light he represents them. 





1 Zech. xiv. 21. This is the only instance of “Canaanite” (sing.) in 
the prophets (A.V.). Ezek. xvi. 3 (R.V.) “the land of the Canaanite” 
implies defilement. 

2 Comp. Zech. ix. 13 “I will stir up thy sons, O Zion, against 
thy sons, O Greece (Heb. Javan).” 

3 Philo ii. 646—7 Movyn yap 7 “EdAds ayevdds avOpwroyovet putov 
ovpdviov Kat BAdornpa Oeiov.... 

4 That pain would not be diminished when the reader met with 
the phrase in the Jewish Law (Exod. xxii. 31) “ Ye shall be holy men 
unto me, therefore ye shall not eat any flesh that is torn by beasts 
in the field; ye shall cast it to the dogs.” WRashi’s note indicates 
that “dogs” might be interpreted as “Gentiles.” 
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He mentions them in two passages. The first is an utter- 
ance of the Jews, after Jesus has said to them “I go unto him 
that sent me; ye shall seek me, and not find me, and, where 
I am, ye cannot come.” The Jews ask ‘Will he go unto the 
Dispersion of (7.e. among) the Greeks, and teach the Greeks ?”’ 
Here they “unconsciously predict the manner in which the 
Spirit of the risen Saviour, travelling abroad in His disciples, 
would teach, first, the Dispersion [7.e. the scattered Jews] among 
the Greeks, and then the Greeks themselves!.” By “the 
Greeks” are meant the civilised nations of the Roman empire— 
those whom Paul calls “‘Greeks”’ as distinct from “Jews” and 
“Scythians.”’ 

The second passage mentioning “ Hellenes” is in narrative, 
not speech: “Now there were certain Greeks among those that 
went up to worship at the feast. These therefore came to 
Philip...saying, Sir, we would see Jesus*.” When Jesus is 
told this, He exclaims “‘The hour is come that the Son of man 
shall be glorified,” and sets forth the law of the dying “grain 
of wheat,” of life through death. A voice from heaven follows ; 
and Christ predicts “judgment” for “‘the prince of this world,”’ 
and ‘‘lifting up” for Himself. The “lifting up” is to be on 
the Cross :—‘“‘I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto myself. But this he said signifying by what manner 
of death he should die.”” The discourse closes with the warning 
to the multitude around Him, “‘ While ye have the light, believe 
on the light, that ye may become sons of light,” after which 
Jesus “departed and was hidden from them*.” 

What is the connection, if any, between this coming of the 
‘“‘Greeks,’’ and the warning to “the multitude” to become 
“sons oflight” ? Itisthis. Jesus was “the light of the world,” 
as well as the Son of God. The Greeks come saying ‘We 





1 Quoted from Joh. Gr. 2046 (on Jn vii. 35). Comp. the unique 
mention of “ Romans” in the Gospels, which is also an unconscious 
prophecy (Jn xi. 48). 

2) 12 O02 dre 3 Jn xii. 32—3, 36—7. 
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would see Jesus.” This means that they, “the nations,’’ come 
to see the light of the world. Thus they fulfil the prophecy of 
Isaiah, ‘‘Arise, shine, for thy light is come...The Lord shall 
arise upon thee, and his glory shall be seen upon thee, and nations 
shall come to thy light!.”” Isaiah’s next words describe the 
submission of ‘‘the nations” to Israel, a willing submission, 
the result of a spiritual conquest. Zechariah describes what 
Christian interpreters would call the same conquest, but he 
describes it in different terms. He speaks of it first as the 
result of words of “peace?.” But immediately afterwards he 


‘ 


speaks of it as won by the “sword” ; and here comes one of 
the very few mentions of “‘Greece” in prophecy: “I will stir 
up thy sons, O Zion, against thy sons, O Greece, and will make 
thee as the sword of a mighty man?.” 

This is one of the very rare instances where the word 
“Hellene” occurs in the Canonical LXX*; and the rarity of 
the name makes it probable that John, who has just quoted 
the preceding words in Zechariah about the Messiah “riding 
upon an ass®,”’ is now alluding to the same prophet’s prediction 
about ‘‘Greece”’ and the “sword” of Zion. Only he takes the 
sword to be the “sword of the Spirit,’ which was to descend 
after Jesus had been “lifted up.” Wielding this “sword,” 
Jesus, on the throne of the Cross, would conquer “‘the nations”’ 
in a spiritual conquest, drawing them out of the darkness into 
light, that is to say, into Himself. For the author of the 
Fourth Gospel, it is probable that “Israel” meant “seeing 
God’.”” “‘The Greeks,” therefore, who came to “‘see Jesus,” 





1 Ts. Ix. I—3. 

2 Zech. ix. 10 “he shall speak peace unto the nations.” 

3 Oxf. Conc. gives Joel iii. (iv.) 6, Zech. ix. 13, Is. ix. 12, Dan. viii. 
ATK On Ua oe 

SAS AAM ib, hey 

> Zech. imo) quoted im |im sits 15. 

® That is assumed to be the meaning by Philo and Origen (see 
Son 3140 a—b, and add Origen in Cant. Prolog. Lomm. xiv. 313). 
To these add Clement of Alexandria (334) dvoparikds. 
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being thus drawn into Him, would be drawn into the ranks of 
the spiritual Israel, and at the same time become “sons of 
light.” 

If we were non-Christians in the first or second century, 
reading the Gospels for the first time, we should probably feel 
a shock—much greater than the uneasiness that a few thought- 
ful Christians may now feel—at Christ’s alleged treatment 
of the Syrophoenician woman. If we were Greek-speaking 
readers at the same period, we should certainly feel an additional 
repulsion in the fact that this woman, in the Synoptic Gospels, 
was the sole representative of the Greek world in the life of 
Christ. The Johannine description of the Greeks ‘wishing to 
see” Jesus, and of the welcome that Jesus gave to their desire, 
would go far to assure us either that the Mark-Matthew narra- 
tive was erroneous, or that there was something else, unre- 
corded, beneath or beyond it, which would bring the picture 
of Christ as drawn by the first two Evangelists into harmony 
with the picture of Christ as drawn by the fourth. To produce 
such an assurance was an object well worthy of the writer of 
the Fourth Gospel, and the facts alleged above make it reason- 
able to believe that he had this object in view. 

Returning to the Marcan tradition “I have come to call 
sinners,’ we perceive that it was a brief and fervid way of 
saying ‘I have come to call those who feel themselves to be 
unrighteous.” To those who felt themselves to be righteous 
enough already, Jesus addressed no call; or rather the call 
that He addressed to them (as to all the world) was as if not 
uttered, because their hearts were closed against it by their 
self-righteousness. It was a call to enter into the family of the 
One God, worshipped by Israel as Jehovah, and now revealed 
in the Son as the Father of all mankind. 

Logically and spiritually this call would seem to include 
Gentiles as well as Jews. It is difficult to believe that Jesus 
would have rejected the centurion of Capernaum if he had 
presented himself as a candidate for baptism; yet in the Acts 
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Peter is described as requiring a special revelation before he 
admitted the centurion Cornelius. Is it not reasonable to 
suppose that Jesus contemplated such inclusion from the first ? 

According to Luke, Jesus quoted—as, in some sense, 
precedents for His own conduct—the beneficent actions of 
Elijah and Elisha toward non-Israelites. Circumstances re- 
stricted His action almost entirely to His own countrymen, 
but we are not justified in believing that He definitely imposed 
this restriction either on Himself or on His disciples. Possibly 
Matthew may have misunderstood some temporary post- 
resurrectional precept to the Twelve as applying to Christ’s 
own conduct. The permanent and essential message of Christ 
seems to have been unrestricted by national limitations: “I 
have come to call sinners,’ ““Come unto me, all ye that are 
weary,’ “If any man thirst, let him come unto me,” ‘Blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness,” “I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto met.” Only 
the first of these five traditions belongs to Mark and the Synoptic 
Tradition. But the other four spring out of the first—the 
historical utterance that Jesus ‘“‘came to call sinners.’”’ The 
accusation that He also “‘ate with” them Jesus does not 
condescend to meet. 





1 Mk ii. 17 and parall. Mt. and Lk.; Mt. xi. 28; Jn vii. 37; Mt. 
Ve Ole | exit so) 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW 
[Mark ii. 18—22] 


SrA complaint of the Baptist’s disciples, im the 
Synoptic Gospels 


Tuts Chapter will deal with two contrasts between the old 
and the new. The first is of a particular kind—between fasting, 
an old practice, and non-fasting, a new one. The second is 
general—insisting that old practice must not go with new 
doctrine, but that both must be old, or both must be new. 

To this second contrast Luke, alone among the Synoptists, 
prefixes the words “and he spake also a parable unto them ”— 
thus separating it from the first. On the other hand, Mark and 
Matthew take the two contrasts as one continuous discourse. 
We shall follow Luke in this matter. Reasons for this course 
will be given later on, indicating that the particular saying 
about “‘fasting” is to be kept distinct from the general saying 
about the old and the new, the former being perhaps uttered 
by John the Baptist, the latter by Jesus. 

These reasons are derived, in part from the texts, in part 
from the thoughts. First as to the texts, it will be observed 
that Mark’s opening words—if taken by themselves, apart from 





* For titles of previous Parts of Diatessarica referred to by 
abbreviations in this Volume, see pp. 545—6. For other abbreviations 
see pp. xxiii—xxvi. 
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the parallel Matthew-Luke, and apart from what follows in 
Mark—might be interpreted as follows :—‘‘The disciples of the 
Baptist and the Pharisees happened to be at that time fasting. 
And they came and said to fim’’—that is, to John—what 
follows!. It is true that Mark’s next words, ‘‘Why do John’s 
disciples fast?’’ remove this impression; for we naturally say 
“If that had been the meaning, they would have said, not 
‘John’s disciples’ but ‘we.’” But Matthew does substitute 
“we,” and the substitution of “we” in Mark (interpreted as 
above) would not destroy sense. It would only produce a 
different sense: ‘‘The Baptist’s disciples and the Pharisees 
came to John saying Why do we and the disciples of the 
Pharisees fast?” 

So far, the remodelled Marcan narrative has gone on con- 
sistently in the form of a complaint made to John by his own 
disciples on the subject of fasting. But now comes a check. 
If it is still to be consistent, it ought to proceed thus: “But 
the disciples of Jesus fast not.” Instead of this, the three 
Synoptists have “‘but ¢hy disciples (fast not).’’ Here, then, we 
have to pause and ask whether there is evidence to shew that 
“ Jesus” and “thy” could be easily interchanged. 

There is such evidence. The repetition of one vowel and 
the insertion of another would change “thy” into “‘of Jesus®.”’ 
Conversely, “the disciples of Jesus”’ might easily become ‘“‘thy 





1 Mk ii, 18 (R.V.) 


And John’s dis- 
ciples and the Phari- 
sees were fasting: 
and they come and 
say unto him, Why 
do John’s disciples 
and the disciples of 
the Pharisees fast, 
but thy disciples fast 
not? 


Mit isceph aa ((Eev) 


Then come to him 
the disciples of John, 
saying, Why do we 
and the Pharisees 
fast oft (some anc. 
auth. omit oft), but 
thy disciples fast 
not? 


Lk. v. 33 (R.V.) 


And they said un- 
to him, The disciples 
of John fast often, 
and make supplica- 
tions; likewise also 
the [disciples] of the 
Pharisees; but thine 
eat and drink. 


* That is to say, Mt. ix. 14 of d€ payrai cod, would become oi dé 
pabnrai “Inoot, by a corruption of AICOY into AIIHCOY (or into 
AllOY, see Corrections 504 a). 
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disciplest.” Above all, there is the well-known contrast in 
Matthew between “Jesus Barabbas” and “Jesus Christ.’’ 
This was so offensive to Origen that he protested against it on 
the ground that it was “not fit” that anyone called “J esus”’ 
in the Bible should be a sinner; but all that he can say for 
cancelling it, on textual grounds, is that “im many copies tt 1s 
not contained that Barabbas also was called Jesus?.”” . “ Jesus 
Barabbas” is the reading of the recently-discovered Syro- 
Sinaitic Version; and we may now regard it as highly probable 
that this was in Matthew’s original Greek text®. If it was, 
the cancelling of the name “‘ Jesus” may be explained as being 
the result, not of prejudice alone, but of prejudice combined 
with obscurities arising from Greek abbreviations of the name. 

Applying these facts to the next verse in Mark and Matthew 
“and Jesus said unto them,” we see that “‘ Jesus”’ is preceded, 
in both, by the Greek letters that constitute the abbreviation 
of the name®. We also note that this particular phrase for 
introducing words of Jesus is not characteristically Synoptic 
but Johannine®. These are all small points in themselves; 





1 See Joh. Gr. 2661 c quoting Jn xviii. 5 (B) “I am Jesus (1), 
where IC is probably a repetition of the first syllable of the following 
word ICTHKE€I. Comp. Sir. xliii. 23 (LXX) “Inoots where the Heb. 
has “islands,” i.e. vjoovs, which, after a preceding », has been cor- 
rupted into “Ingots. 

2 Origen on Mt. xxvii. 17 (Lomm. v. 3 5). He suggests that ain 
haeresibus tale aliquid superadditum est.” 

3 See SS ed. Burkitt, vol. ii. pp. 277—8. 

4 E.g. in Mt. xxvii. 16, D inserts rév in connection with “Bar- 
abbas.” In ib. 17, B does the same. This may be a corruption of 
IN, i.e. Incody. Also, between IN and BAP, in 7b. 17 dmodiow vpiv 
BapaSBav, an intervening IN, meaning “ Jesus,” might be cancelled 
without dishonesty, as a scribal repetition of the preceding IN. 

5 Mk ii. r9 (Mt. ix. 15) kal eimev avrois followed by 6 ‘Inaois, 1.¢. 
OIC followed by OIC. Luke has v. 34 6 de "Incovs elev mpos avrovs. 

6 This is the only passage in Mt. where eimev avrois 6 “Ino. OCCurs 
(apart from xvil. 22 ovoTp. Se... elev adrois 6 Inc.). In Mk it occurs 
here andi.17. Lk. has it in xx. 34 (but with var. readings). It is 
characteristic of John vi. 35, viii. 25, 42 etc. and very frequently 
with ody (vi. 32, 53 etc.). 
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but in view of the fact that the Fourth Gospel describes a 
complaint made by John’s disciples not to Jesus, but to John, 
and a reply from John mentioning “the bridegroom,’’ we are 
justified in suspending our judgment about the person to whom 
the complaint was made until we have studied what that 
Gospel says about the complaint and about the answer made 
to it. We may fairly use the word “complaint” because the 
language is shewn by the context in all the Gospels to be that 
of complaint, not of merely dispassionate inquiry. 

In the first place it should be noted that, whereas Mark and 
Matthew both describe the complainants as ‘“‘coming’’ to some 
one, whether to Jesus or to the Baptist, Luke omits all 
mention of such “coming.” In his Gospel, the complaint is 
part of the “murmuring” just mentioned, in the house of 
Levi, at the feast where Christ’s disciples were eating and 
drinking with tax-gatherers and sinners. Jesus has replied 
that He came “to call, not righteous folk, but sinners to re- 
pentance.”’ There Luke alone has “to repentance.”’ The retort 
that follows, in Luke, perhaps implies a jibe at “‘vepentance,”’ 
having, in effect, this meaning: “There is not much ‘repentance’ 
in your disciples. The disciples of John fast often! and make 
supplications, likewise also do ‘those of the Pharisees,’ but yours 
eat and drink?.”” According to the rule of Johannine Inter- 
vention, we should expect the Fourth Gospel to correct Luke, 





1 By inserting “often” here, Luke makes it clear that the 
meaning is mot (in his view) as one might infer from Mark, “the 
disciples of John happened to be fasting at that time.” 

2 Lk. v. 30—33 “And the Pharisees and their scribes were 
murmuring....And Jesus answering said unto them....And they 
said unto him, The disciples of John fast often,...likewise also the 
[disciples] of the Pharisees, but thine eat and drink.’’ This is con- 
sistent with itself except for the words italicised, where ‘“‘we,’’ or 
“our disciples,” would have been a more natural expression, the 
speakers being themselves Pharisees. But Luke is influenced by 
Mark-Matthew, which represents the complainants as mentioning 
“the Pharisees” or “the disciples of the Pharisees.” 
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and to say ‘“‘ There was a ‘coming’ that preceded this complaint. 
The complaint was not a sudden retort such as Luke supposes. 
And those who ‘came’ were the disciples of John. Only, they 
‘came,’ not to Jesus, but to their own Master, to John.” We 
must not here anticipate the discussion of such a passage in 
the Fourth Gospel, but will simply remind the reader of its 
existencet, 


§ 2. Fasting 


Fasting is nowhere mentioned in the Law of Moses as 
binding on Israel. But it is implied in the commandment 
“ye shall afflict your souls.” To do this was binding on one 
and only one day in the year, the Day of Atonement: “In the 
seventh month, on the tenth day of the month, ye shall afflict 
your souls and shall do no manner of work. ..for on this day shall 
atonement be made for you to purify you: from all your sins 
shall ye be pure before the Lord. It isa sabbath of sabbath- 
izing unto you and ye shall afflict your souls?.”” Later on it 
is said concerning this day: “Ye shall afflict your souls...ye 
shall do no manner of work in that same day....For what- 
soever soul it be that shall not be afflicted in that same day, he 
shall be cut off from his people®.” The second passage makes 
it obvious that death would be inflicted on any Israelite who 
did not manifest in some external way that he “afflicted his 
soul”; and Jewish tradition assumed that one necessary 
self-affliction on this day was “‘fasting*.” 

We must note the emphasis laid on this unique day. On 
most sabbaths it would be wrong to fast, but this day was 





1 Jn iii. 26 “They [7.e. John’s disciples] came unto John and said 
to him, Rabbi, he that was with thee. . .the same baptizeth....”’ 


2 Lev. xvi. 29—31. 
8 Lev. xxiii. 27—9 “Be afflicted,’ LXX rarewobnoera, but 


“"ANKos”? vnorevon. 
4 See Jéma 76 a. 
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‘to be both ‘‘a sabbath of sabbathizing” and a fast-day!. The 
solemn repetition of ‘afflict your souls” is heightened by a 
repetition of what our Revised Version calls “‘that same day.” 
The literal Hebrew is “‘the bone, or substance, of the day.”’ It is 
a phrase applied only to epoch-making events, such as Noah’s 
entrance into the Ark, the Covenant of Circumcision with 
Abraham, the Exodus from Egypt etc.2 To many Israelites 
this single yearly “‘self-affliction” would doubtless be a genuine 
spiritual act, in which they would not only fast but also review 
and amend their lives. But Isaiah bitterly censures the 
formal “self-affliction” of the selfish hypocritical oppressor, 
who bowed his head down “as a rush,” in “sackcloth and 





ashes,” but continued his oppression and did not “let the 
oppressed go free’.”” He apparently connects the fast with 
the remission of debts and restoration of lands enjoined on the 
jubilee. But he also passes beyond the injunctions of the 
Levitical Law into a high region of spiritual morality, when he 
says “If thou draw out thy soul to the hungry, and satisfy the 
afflicted soul, then shall thy light rise in darkness.” 

This introduces a new kind of “afflicting the soul.” It is 
not a “‘self-affliction,” like that practised by the priests of Baal, 





* See Gesen. 9926 on the application of “sabbath of sabbath- 
izing.”’ 

® See Gesen. 783 a referring to Gen. vii. 13, xvii. 23, 26, Exod. xii. 
17 etc. It means “the bone, substance, or essence, of the day.” It 
occurs three times in Lev. xxiii. 28—30. 

° Is. lviii. r—6 “Cry aloud. . .lift up thy voice like a trumpetin. 
let the oppressed go free and break every yoke.” Comp. Lev. xxv. 
9—10 “In the day of atonement shall ye send abroad the trumpet... 
and proclaim liberty....”’ 

* Is. lviii. 10. The phrase “dvaw out (or produce) thy soul” was 
variously interpreted in early times, but Resch Lakisch (Lev. ¢. 
Wii. p. 245), Jerome, Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion sub- 
stantially agree in the rendering “effuderis animam tuam.” It is 
the opposite of (1 Jn iii. 17) “shut up the bowels [of compassion].”’ 
It is not to exclude, but to accompany, material giving. The LXX 
dos Twewvavre Tov dprov ek Wuxjs cov Means, perhaps, ‘‘not only give, 
but give from thy soul, that is, heartily, cheerfully.” 
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who “‘lanced themselves” to propitiate their god. Nor is it 
directed against one’s own animal nature, an “‘affliction,”’ or 
“‘mortification,’’ of the flesh. That is an action, often wise 
and useful, but undertaken for one’s own sake. But Isaiah’s 
“‘self-afflicting” is of a different nature, being that which arises 
in the kind-hearted, who will not shrink from sympathizing 
with sorrow while attempting to relieve it. 

Passing to the fasting of Esther, Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, 
we perceive that it was for the nation, not for themselves. It 
was a genuine affliction of soul brought on them by some national 
crisis which led them naturally to abstain from food while they 
turned to God for help and guidance. In later days—even 
when there was no such crisis, but only subjection to Gentiles, 
and sorrow that the sceptre had departed from Jacob—many 
pious Jews might fast, like Anna, or Simeon, looking for 
“‘the consolation of Israel.’”” They fasted twice in the week. 
But so (in Luke) does the Pharisee, who makes a merit of it 
and shews no sign of looking for “‘the consolation of Israel?.”’ 
In Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount Jesus says to His dis- 
ciples “‘Whenever ye are fasting, be not as the hypocrites?.”’ 
This assumes that those whom He was addressing were in the 
habit of fasting—if not twice a week, at all events more often 
than on the one Day of Atonement. Jesus does not forbid 
the act, but on the contrary urges those who do it not to 
destroy its efficacy by doing it ostentatiously. Luke, however, 
omits this passage, and it may reasonably be supposed that he 
omitted it because he regarded it as negative, partial, and 
temporary, not intended for Gentiles who were not in the habit 
of fasting. The fact seems to be that the great mass of Christ’s 
disciples were not in the habit of fasting and were not bidden 





1 Lk. ii. 37 (of Anna) “worshipping with fastings and sup- 
plications,” ib. 25 (of Simeon) “looking for the consolation of Israel.’’ 
2 Lk. xviii. 1r—12 “God, I thank thee that I am not as the rest 
of men...I fast twice in the week.” 
3 Mt. vi. 16—18. 
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by Him to fast, but those who came to Him, confirmed in the 
habit of fasting, were warned by Him to see that they did not 
lose the moral benefit of it by fasting like the Pharisees. 
According to Maimonides, Jewish congregations fasted 
for certain calamities, and an individual fasted for corre- 
sponding calamities: ‘‘If any that belong to him be sick, or 
lost in the wilderness, or kept in prison, he is bound to fast 
in his behalf.” John the Baptist was at this time “‘in prison” 
(according to the Synoptists). His disciples, therefore, would 
have a special reason for “fasting oftentimes.’’ And they 
might—not unnaturally from their point of view—find fault 
with Jesus for abrogating the practice of fasting among His 
disciples. Perhaps it was not positively abrogated by Him, 
but only negatively allowed to drop. Perhaps ‘‘do not fast” 
should have been modified by “‘as a rule,” or, “for the most 
part.’ 
made, and was actually true—that the disciples of Jesus did 


But we may feel sure that the complaint was actually 


not observe, and were not taught by Jesus to observe, the 
practice, prevalent among the Pharisees, of weekly “‘fasting.’’ 


? 


§ 3. The “bridegroom,” in the Synoptic reply 


We pass now to the reply made to the complaint. It is 
almost identical in the Three Gospels, being to this effect, 
that fasting is impossible for “the sons of the bride-chamber”’ 
while the bridegroom is with them, but that a time will come 
when the bridegroom shall be taken away from them and then 
they will fast?, 





= 


1 Hor. Heb. (on Lk. xviii. 12) quoting Maimonides on Taanith 
chap. i. 


2 Mk 11. 1g—20 (R.V.) 

(19) And Jesus 
said unto them, Can 
the sons of the bride- 
chamber fast, while 
the bridegroom is 
with them? as long 


Mtnixo1s (R.V.) 

And Jesus said 
unto them, Can the 
sons of the bride- 
chamber mourn, as 
long as the bride- 
groom is with them? 


Lk. v. 34—5 (R.V.) 

(34) And Jesus 
said unto them, Can 
ye make the sons of 
the bride-chamber 
fast, while the bride- 
groom is with them ? 
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We naturally ask what the Synoptists have elsewhere to 
say about “‘the bridegroom,” thus for the first time mentioned 
by them. Matthew mentions “the bridegroom” in one of the 
last of his parables inculcating expectancy of the day of the 
Lord?. But Mark and Luke never mention the word again. 
As for ‘“‘the children of the bride-chamber,’’ Horvae Hebraicae 
tells us that the exact phrase is “ children of the [bridal] canopy,” 
that is, of the “canopy” under which the wedded pair were 
united2. But Jerome and almost all the Latin Versions render 
it “children of the bridegroom (sponst).’’ This misses the 
meaning’. It is not ‘children of the bridegroom,” but ‘the 
invited guests,” many of whom accompany “the bridegroom.” 

Still we are left in doubt as to the precise meaning of the 
metaphor. Is “the bridegroom” loosely used for the central 
person in any joyful feast? Or does it contain any allusion 
to the Jewish mystical Bridegroom, that is, thes words, elésso; 
are we to think of the Messiah, the Son of David, as being a 
greater and more spiritual Solomon, a Builder of the perfect 
Temple, in which the Bridegroom and the Bride, the Lord and 





Mk ii. 19g—20 (R.V.) 


(contd.) 
as they have the 
bridegroom with 


them, they cannot 
fast. 

(20) But the 
days will come, when 
the bridegroom shall 
be taken away from 
them, and then will 
they fast in that 
day. 


1 Mt. xxv. I—I3. 


Mt. ix. 15 (R.V.) 
(contd.) 
but the days will 
come, when the bride- 
groom shall be taken 
away from them, and 
then will they fast. 


Lk. v. 34—5 (R.V.) 
(contd.) 

(35\) But the 
days will come; and 
when the bridegroom 
shall be taken away 
from them, then will 
they fast in those 
days. 


2 Hoy. Heb. on Mt. ix. 15 calls it bride-chamber: “The days of 
the bride-chamber, to the sons of the bride-chamber, that is, to the 
friends and acquaintance, were seven.” The Heb. (which is also 
in Delitzsch) means “canopy”’ in Is. iv. 5, but ‘‘chamber”’ of bride 
or bridegroom in Joel ii. 16, Ps. xix. 5 (Gesen. 342 0). 

$ Mt. ix, 15. In Mk ii. 109, Codex b and Pseudo-Jerome have 
“filii nuptiarum,” but “filii sponsi”’ is the usual rendering. 
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the Nation, were to be united? The answer would depend to 
some extent on the personality of the speaker; John the 
Baptist might use the term in one sense, Jesus in a sense 
somewhat different. It would also depend on the extent to 
which, if at all, the term had been previously used by the Baptist, 
or by Jesus, or by both. According to the Fourth Gospel, the 
Baptist, even before he was cast into prison, called Jesus 
“the Bridegroom.” What if Jesus, at this later period, is 
referring to that fact? In that case, He is saying to the 
disciples of John, in effect, ‘The bridegroom [as your Master 
called me].” Or, if John is speaking, then it is, ‘‘The bride- | 
groom [as I have called Jesus, before now, in your presence].”’ 

These uncertainties greatly complicate our investigation. 
But it is antecedently probable that the utterance, although 
Christians at a very early period regarded it as a prediction of 
Christ concerning His Passion, was originally not of this 
character, but had some vernacular and homely meaning. 
Against this view it may be urged that the word “ taken-away”’ 
(“the bridegroom shall be taken away”) implies the Passion 
and was so interpreted in early times!. That it was so inter- 
preted is true. But what if the interpretation sprang from some 
very simple and natural misunderstanding of the customs of 
a Palestinian wedding not understood by Christians in the 
West? Let us look into the word. 

The Greek for “‘taken-away” means literally “lifted-away,” 
and the Syro-Sinaitic has “taken-up.’”’ In the active, it is fre- 
quently used by LXX to mean “journey,” “break up [camp],” 
“remove.” But the passive is not known to be thus used?. 
If we are to render it faithfully we seem driven to interpret 











* See Apostolic Constitutions v. 18 “Do you therefore fast on the 
days of the Passover. ..[v.r. adds six days, in agreement with v. 15 
he commanded us to fast these six days]...,” followed by a quotation 
of the Synoptic saying about “the bridegroom” as being “taken 
away.” The fasting on some of the days was not to be complete. 
See below, p. 325. 

* *Araipowat in Hesych.=drodnpéw, but is probably middle. 
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it as meaning “‘lifted-away” in some such circumstances as 
would resemble those of Elijah, concerning whom the sons 
of the prophets say to Elisha, ‘“‘Knowest thou that the Lord 
will take thy master from-above thy head to-day1?” The Hebrew 
of ‘‘from-above thy head” conveys the thought “from his head- 
ship over thee.”” So the question arises, ‘‘Could it be said about 
a bridegroom in Galilee that he was in any sense ‘head’ over 
‘the sons of the canopy’ during the seven days of the wedding 
feast, and that, when this ‘headship’ terminated, the feast 
terminated at the same time?” 

There are reasons for thinking that this was the case. In 
the first place, there is the custom of the Palestinian fellaheen 
in marriage feasts: ‘“‘ During the seven days. . .the young couple 
are treated by the villagers as king and queen....The pro- 
ceedings end with a supper, and the degradation of the king to 
his proper rank®.”” Marriage-customs often point back to very 
ancient times, and, in the present instance, there are curious 
indications in the Fourth Gospel that the writer was aware of 
Jewish or Galilaean distinctions between ‘‘the sons of the 
canopy or bride-chamber,”’ who were many, and “the friend 
of the bridegroom,” whom he regards as being but one®. The 





12 KK, 03; 5 

2 Hastings Dict. iii. 272—3 quoting J. G. Wetzstein from Zeit- 
schrift fiir Ethnologie, vol. v. p. 287 foll. (1873). The feast goes out 
somewhat sordidly: “The festal regulations are annulled...and 
scarcely is the meal over when a pair of hands smear the king’s face 
from a dung-heap (7b. p. 293).” 

3 Jn iii. 29 “the friend of the bridegroom.”’ On “the friends of 
the bridegroom,” “ shoshbenin,’” or “paranymphs,” Wetstein quotes 
Kethub. 12 a “Formerly in Judaea they used to appoint two para- 
nymphs, one for the bridegroom, the other for the bride, to minister 
to them when they enter the canopy (chuppam) but in Galilee there 
was no such observance.” He also quotes a tradition from Gen. 7. 
(on Gen. ii. 22) that Michael and Gabriel were “paranymphs”’ of 
Adam, and another (Aboth Nathan iv.) that God Himself was Adam’s 
paranymph (which is confirmed by Evubin 18b). Hor. Heb. on 
Jn ii. 1 quoting Kethub. 12 a omits “in Judaea,” but it is inserted 
also in j. Kethub. i. 1 (Schwab vol. viii. p. 6). Hor. Heb. (tb.) also omits 
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Evangelist also introduces, in his account of the wedding at 
Cana, a ‘“‘governor of the triclinium,” a term that in Greek 
or Latin would mean a “king” of the feast elected by the 
guests to regulate the toasts and songs?. Ben Sira mentions 
such a “master” of a feast and gives him advice: “‘Have 
they made thee Master? Be not puffed up... .And when thou 
hast done all thine office take thy place?.” What were the 
precise objects of the Evangelist in recording the details at 
Cana it is impossible to say with confidence. But it is reason- 
able to suppose that among them was the object of illustrating 
the Hebrew and Jewish conception of the Bridegroom, and the 
form in which it presented itself to the last of the Prophets, 
John the Baptist, and the form—perhaps a different form—in 
which it was fulfilled by the Messiah to whom the Prophet 
bore witness. Along with this object, or as part of this object, 
would be the desire to correct erroneous impressions about the 
Bridegroom derivable from various interpretations of the 
Synoptic Gospels. Returning, then, to the Synoptic version 
of the reply, we ask what it could mean, first, if Jesus uttered 
it, and then if John uttered it. 


§ 4. The meaning of “bridegroom,” if uttered by 
Jesus, or if uttered by the Baptist 


If Jesus uttered the words ‘‘ when the bridegroom shall be 
taken away,” their context must be taken as a prediction im- 
plying a command, apparently meaning ‘‘ My disciples will fast 





“and” before ‘‘ the childven’’ in translating (though not in quoting) 
Maimonides ‘The bridegroom and all the pavanymphs and the children 
of the canopy.’’ The omission might give the impression that the 
two terms meant the same thing. 

1 Jn ii. 8—9Q T@ dpyirpixAiv...avet tov vupdiov 6 apxerpixdivos, 
The word rpikdivoy is freq. in Hebrew (Krauss), but Levy (ii. 1g1—2) 
does not give an instance of the word along with “ king,” “ governor,” 
or “head.”’ 

2 Sir. xxxii. (xxxv.) 1 foll. ““Master,”’ jyotvpevov, Syr. “vab,” Vulg. 
eTectorem: 
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out of sorrow and longing for me in my absence.”” The writer 
of the Apostolic Constitutions, however, takes it as a command 
to bewail during the week of the Passion, not because of Christian 
sorrow—for Christians are “ blessed’’—but because of the imprety 
and perdition of the Jews who crucified Him: “Ye ought there- 
fore to bewail over them.... Ye therefore are blessed....But unto 
unbelieving Israel He says....?’ And it cannot be denied 
that this view of Christian ‘“‘blessedness’”’ accords with the 
words of Jesus in the Gospels which say “I am with you alway 
even unto the end of the world,’’ and ‘‘I will see you again, and 
your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no one taketh away from 
you?.” 

No doubt, to us, it is a matter of great difficulty to realise 
that the Apostles, after Christ had been taken up from them to 
heaven, could feel as “blessed” as when He moved among them 
in Galilee?. But both Paul and the Fourth Evangelist compel 





1 Only as to the fasting on the Saturday before the Resurrection 
is there any indication that we are to fast out of sympathy with 
Jesus, and even there the impiety of the Jews in “apprehending the 
Lord on their very feast-day” is perhaps the prominent thought : 
Const. Apost. v. 15 “But He commanded us to fast on the fourth 
and sixth days of the week; the former on account of His being 
betrayed, and the latter on account of His passion. But He ap- 
pointed us to break our fast on the seventh day at the cock- 
crowing” [i.e., as in v. 18, the cock-crowing of the night], ‘‘but to 
fast on the Sabbath-day. Not that the Sabbath-day is a day of 
fasting, being the rest from the creation, but because we ought to 
fast on this one Sabbath only, while on this day the Creator was 
under the earth. For on their very feast-day they apprehended 
the Lord...” 

2 Mt. xxviii. 20, Jn xvi. 22. The interval of sorrow is to be 
“a little while.’ After that, there is to be permanent “joy.” There 
is no indication in the Acts of the Apostles that fasting was practised 
except before the laying on of hands in appointing elders or special 
missionaries. 

8 Possibly we overrate the joy of that life of personal inter- 
course with Jesus, because we underrate the extent to ‘which the 
disciples misunderstood His words and doubts about His future (not 
to speak of their anxieties for His safety). Certainly we underrate 
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us to believe that it was so. And indeed, if it was not so, 
would not the Gospel have been a failure—a “‘no-gospel,”’ 
being ‘‘tidings,” not of “great joy,” but of great joy becoming 
sadly less? This being the case, it is hard to believe that 
Jesus, almost at the outset of His Gospel, said concerning His 
disciples, ‘The days will come when my disciples will fast, 
not for one day only as under the Law, but for a whole week, 
mourning that I have been taken away from them?.” 

If Jesus had given any precept at all about fasting we might 
naturally expect that it would have been on the lines of Isaiah 
who bids us ‘‘draw out the soul to the hungry*.’’ Something 
of this kind may be implied in the original form of a tradition 
where Jesus bade us, according to Matthew, ‘cleanse the 
inside” of the vessel, but, according to Luke, “‘give as alms 
that which is inside” the vessel’. The Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs describes Joseph as fasting that he might 
give to the needy*. Hermas also holds up such fasting for 
imitation, and gently ridicules the unintelligent observance of 
fasting technically known as a “‘station®.”” But the tendency 
of Christians to do some definite religious act of asceticism, such 
as fasting, for Christ’s sake, would be greatly strengthened by 








(most of us) the joy of that life of personal intercourse with the 
Spirit of Jesus (after His resurrection) which may be traced in the 
Acts, the Fourth Gospel, and the Epistles. 

1 Tertullian (De Jejun. § 2) far from being contented with the 
view that “those days in which the Bridegroom was taken away 
were definitely appointed for fasts,’’ condemns this as a heresy of 
the Psychics. The Didaché uses “fast” as parallel to “pray” in a 
precept where the Sermon on the Mount does not use it (i. 3) “ Pray 
for your enemies and fast (vnorevere Se) for them that persecute you.” 
It also words the warning against “fasting with the hypocrites”’ 
thus (viii. 1) “But let not your fasts be with the hypocrites, for they 
fast on the second day of the week and the fifth; but do ye fast 
during the fourth and Preparation (i.e. the sixth).” 

2 See above, p. 312, 0. 4. * Mt, xxiii. 2605 LEy xiaats 

4 Test. XII Paty. Joseph iti. 5. 

5 Hermas Sim. v. I. I—2. 
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periods of persecution when Christians waited for the Con- 
solation of the Church, as Jews for the Consolation of Israel. 
We cannot be surprised to find the Didaché recognising that 
the pious Christian was expected to say, no less than the pious 
Pharisee, ‘‘I fast twice in the week.’’ When allowance is made 
for these tendencies we shall perceive that, although Jesus was 
unlikely to enjoin fasting on His disciples, yet, when they began 
actually to practise fasting, they might naturally transfer to 
their own Master a logion in favour of it actually uttered by 
John the Baptist?. 

This brings us to the question what the reply would mean 
if uttered by the Baptist to his own disciples. In that case, 
it would seem to bespeak indulgence for the disciples of Jesus, 
on the ground that they are like “‘the sons of the bride-chamber”’ 





1 It would he interesting to ascertain the first instance of the 
Greek word orariov. See Hermas Sim. v. 1. 1—2 “‘‘Why have 
you come hither [so] early in the morning ?’ ‘ Because, sir,’ I answered, 
‘I have a station.’ ‘What is a station?’ he asked. ‘I am fasting, 
sir, I replied. ‘What is this fasting,’ he continued, ‘which you are 
observing?’ ‘As I have been accustomed, sir,’ I reply, ‘so I fast.’ 
‘You do not know,’ he says, ‘how to fast unto the Lord; not is it 
[real] fasting—this useless [fasting] which you observe to Him.’ ”’ 
The Shepherd proceeds to inculcate fasting from evil, and, later on, 
fasting literally in order to give food to the needy. 

Steph. Thes. and L.S. do not recognise the existence of orariav, 
and Goodspeed’s Concordances give only Hermas Sim. v. 1 (see 
Light 3996 g). Perhaps it came to Hermas from Roman Jews. The 
Latin “stationarius” was adopted into Hebrew. See Levy i. 1194 
“Soldaten, die auf Posten aufgestellt sind,” referring to Cant. v. (on 
Cant. vii. 1) and also to Gen. ry. (on Gen. xxvii. 28, Wii. p. 319) where 
it is said that Israelites are God’s “outposts” or “guards” (lit. 
“‘stationaril’’) in this world and the next. The word would suit the 
tone of the military metaphors in the Epistles. 

The notion of the Christian life as an unmixed “joy,” or “ feast,’ 
though right in a certain sense, might lead in practice to excesses at 
the Christian Agapae. Comp. Eph. v. 18 “Be not drunken with 
wine, wherein is excess,’”’ I Cor. xi. 21 “One is hungry and another is 
drunken.” “Be sober, be vigilant’ would be good antidotes. But 
these would prepare the way for “Be abstinent, fast, be like sta- 
ionarit.”” 
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surrounding the Bridegroom, the king of the feast, in the height 
of their week of joy. When that week is ended, though the 
union between Bridegroom and Bride will remain as a per- 
manent result, the feast will be over, and the king of the feast, 
the Bridegroom, will be ‘‘taken away” from his headship over 
the circle of the feasters. Then the regular course of married 
life will begin, and the regular habits of holiness will be resumed. 
John the Baptist might naturally have said something of this 
kind, in prison, or out of prison. But it would perhaps be most 
natural in prison, when he himself had not only seen himself 
superseded in the minds of the multitude by Jesus, but had 
also been literally ‘taken away” by violence from the headship 
of those who still adhered to him as their teacher. 

In either case it would be of the nature of an apology, the 
utterance of a man believing in regular fasting as a necessary 
part of a holy life, and not able to conceive that Jesus Himself 
could ultimately fail to act on the same belief. Tertullian 
expresses this view of the necessity of fasting when he says 
(but of course attributing the apology to Jesus) ‘‘He did not 
defend the disciples—but rather excused them, as if they had 
not been blamed without some reason—and He did not reject 
the discipline of John but rather conceded it [to be right], 
referring it [for the present] to the time of John, although 
destining it [in the future] for His own time?.’’ In fact, how- 
ever, Jesus does appear to have implied a rejection of “the 
discipline of John” when He spoke of him as ‘“‘coming in the 
way of righteousness?,”’ that is, the righteousness of the Law, 
whereas He Himself came in a new way, the way of the Gospel, 
that is, the way of Grace. And accordingly here, what the 
sense seems to demand is a phrase expressing this contrast 
between the teaching of John and the teaching of Jesws—after 
the words “then will they fast in that day’—something like 





1 Tertull. Adv. Marc. on Lk. v. 34—5. 
ae Mitoexols ee 
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what Luke has inserted: “But Jesus spake a parable, No man 
rendeth a piece from a new garment....?” 


§ 5. Hebrew and Jewish traditions about the Bridegroom 


In attempting to look at facts as they actually occurred, 
and to understand John the Baptist’s words as they were 
understood at the moment of utterance, we must not forget 
that a great prophet, like a great poet, in moments of ecstasy, 
may say somewhat more than he himself fully understands. 
Permeated with a belief that such prophecies as those of 
Isaiah were on the point of fulfilment, John, the last of the 
prophets, could hardly speak of the bridegroom at a marriage 
feast without some thought of the prophetic traditions con- 
cerning the wedlock uniting Israel with Jehovah. The giving 
of the Old Law on Mount Sinai was regarded as a wedding in 
which Jehovah was the Bridegroom meeting the Bride in the 
Tabernacle?. The building of the Temple by Solomon, the 
Temple on which the Shechinah descended, was regarded as a 
ratification of that wedding; and the Song of Solomon re- 
peatedly assumes that the King, in his ideal character, was 
the Bridegroom’s representative’. The Targum on that Song 
also represents Israel as begging the Messiah to go up with them 
to Jerusalem and to teach them the Law of the Lord that they 
may drink ‘“‘the old wine” together, the wine made from the 
time of the creation of the world’. 





1 Lk. v. 36 “And he spake also a parable unto them, ‘No man 
rendeth....’” Of course it is not contended that Luke believed 
that the preceding words were uttered by John the Baptist. But 
he probably perceived that there was a break of some kind between 
the two utterances, and he may have had before him some tradition 
in which the second utterance was recognised as a separate “ parable.” 

2 See Son 3583 (ix) a—c. 

8 See Light 3649. Codex N repeatedly inserts 6 vuppios, &.g. 
Cant. i. 8, 15 etc. in order to shew that the bridegroom is speaking. 

4 Targ. on Cant. viii. 1 foll. 
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The Pauline doctrine of the wedlock between Christ and 
the Church, and the imagery of the Bride in Revelation, testify 
to the influence of Hebrew and Jewish traditions about the 
Bride and the Bridegroom from the beginning of the Gospel. 
The recently discovered Odes of Solomon contain, in its Aramaic 
form, the very word that we discussed above (“canopy ’’)— 
and this, with a manifest reference to the union between Christ 
and the Church?. The Midrash tells us that of the ten instances 
in which Israel is called “Bride,’’ six are in Solomon’s Song, 
three in Isaiah, one in Jeremiah?. To this we may add that 
although the thought is frequent in prophecy, Isaiah alone uses 
the word Bridegroom in connection with Jehovah Himself*. 
The prophecies of Isaiah, whether quoted or not, underlie almost 
all the utterances of John the Baptist and the earliest utterances 
of Jesus, and make it all the more probable here that “‘sons of 
the bridal chamber” contains an allusion to the guests gathering 
round the Messiah, as the representative of the Supreme 
Bridegroom‘. 

It is also possible that John, when in prison, was visited by 
thoughts that a destiny or chastisement similar to that which 





1 Odes xlii. 11 “as the canopy that is spread out [in] the house 
of the wedded-pair.’’ See Levy Ch. i. 149 a. For “spread out” 
applied to “the heavens” (as a tent) see Is. xl. 22. “Canopy” 
seems a better rendering than “couch.” The Aram. represents 
Heb. “canopy” or ‘‘chamber”’ in Joel 1. 16, Ps. xix. 5 (p. 315, n. 2). 

2 Pesikt. Wii. p. 209, rep. Deut. y. Wi. p. 40. 

3 Gesen. 368 b, Is. Ixi. 10, Ixii. 5. 

4 See Is. Ixi. 10, lxii. 5. According to Luke, our Lord’s first 
public discourse was based on a reading of Is. Ixi. 1 foll. “The Spirit 
of the Lord God is uponme....’’ Isaiah’s first mention of a “ bride- 
groom” is in the same chapter (#b. ro foll.) “I will greatly rejoice 
in the Lord...he hath covered me with the robe of righteousness, 
as a bridegroom decketh himself... .”’ 

The text of the Scripture might lead some readers to suppose 
that “I’’ means the same speaker in both cases. To make it clear 
that this is not the fact, Targ. inserts (Ixi. 1) “The Prophet says,” 
and (ib. 10) “ Jevusalem says.” In lxii. 5 the metaphor is applied 
not only to Jehovah but also to Israel “So shall thy sons marry thee.” 
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had fallen on himself, might await even Jesus, the present 
source of light and joy to all around Him, so that the nation 
might be forced to say for a time “The breath of our nostrils, 
the Anointed of the Lord, was taken in their pits, of whom we 
said, Under his shadow we shall live among the nations?.”’ 


§ 6. “In that day,” or ‘in those days” 


We have seen above that, according to the Apostolic 
Constitutions, Jesus was regarded as charging His disciples to 
fast during the six days of the Passion-week. Later on, the 
writer says that if anyone cannot fast continuously through the 
Friday and the Saturday (the sabbath), he should at least 
observe [i.e. fast during] the sabbath: “For the Lord saith 
somewhere, Himself speaking about Himself, ‘When the 
Bridegroom shall be taken away from them, they shall fast 
in those days?.’” Here he distinctly quotes from the Synop- 
tists. Also Tertullian says that those whom he calls Psychics 
alleged the Synoptic authority. They pointed, he says, to 
definite days for fasting ordained by God. For fasting under 
the Law, limited to the Day of Atonement, they quoted 
Leviticus. For fasting under the Gospel, also limited (as they 
believed), they quoted the Synoptists, ““They think those days 
were definitely appointed for fasts in which ‘the Bridegroom 
was taken away,’ and that these are now the only legitimate 
days for Christian fasts....2” Tertullian vigorously dissents 





1 Lam. iv. 20. See also King’s Yalkut of Zechariah p. 69, 0. 5. 
And comp. Is. liii. 8 (LXX) aipera: dwd rhs yas 4 Con avtrov, Heb. 
“He was cut off out of the land of the living.”’ 

2 Const. Apost. v. 18. 

3 De Jejun. § 2 “Certe in Evangelio illos dies jejuniis determin- 
atos putant in quibus ‘ablatus est sponsus,’ et hos esse jam solos 
legitimos jejuniorum Christianorum... .” Tertullian gives the 
name of Psychics to those, for example, who allowed second marriages 
(see De Monogamia § 1). - 
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from this view. These differences of opinion call attention 
to a difference in the Synoptic texts as to the “days” :— 


Mk ii. 20 (lit.) Mt. ix. 15 (lit.) Lk. v. 35 (lit.) 


But days will But days will But days will 
come when...and come when... and come; and when... 
then will they fast then will they fast. then will they fast 
in that day. in those days. 


Why does Mark say, first, ‘‘days will come,” and then, not 
“in those days,” but ‘in that day”? Matthew presents no 
difficulty. Although it may be presumed that he would not 
deviate from the Marcan tradition of Christ’s own words 
without what seemed to him good reason, yet here he may 
well have supposed that he had good reason. Mark has many 
repetitions and ‘‘conflations,”’ and Matthew may have regarded 
Mark’s “‘in that day” as a mere repetition of “then” for 
emphasis, and as a repetition that might cause difficulty since 
it was liable to more than one interpretation. Luke seems to 
be giving a literal rendering to a form of the Hebraic idiom 
“lo, days are coming and” (meaning “days are coming when’’)*. 
But in Greek—where ‘‘and” is not used for “‘when”—‘“and” 
has the effect of detaching the second part of the sentence from 
the first: ‘‘But days [of trial] will come. And, when the bride- 
groom shall be taken away, then will they fast im those days.” 
Thus Luke leaves it doubtful whether the fasting is to be 
practised at intervals during “those days [of trial],’’ or during 
“those days [in which the bridegroom shall be taken away]?.”’ 











1 See Gesen. 400 a, who renders it “lo! days are coming, when.”’ 
It is very frequent in Jeremiah, e.g. Jerem. xxx. 3 “Behold, days 
are coming and (R.V. and A.V. that) I will turn again the captivity...” 
This is followed by a description of the particular day of trouble 
and deliverance (ib. 7 foll.) “Alas, for that day is great, so that none 
is like it: it is even the time of Jacob’s trouble, but he shall be saved 
out of it. And it shall come to pass in that day...I will break his 
VWOKEGs. ce» 

2 Contrast Lk. xxi. 6 €Aevoovra: nucpa ev ais, which expresses 
the Hebrew idiom, not literally, but in correct Greek. 
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But it is difficult 
to understand why Mark should have, as it were, gone out of his 


Luke’s course, like Matthew’s, is intelligible. 


way to raise a difficulty, by writing first “days” and then “day.” 

There are two ways of explaining Mark’s text. One is 
that, as in the passage quoted above from Jeremiah, a pre- 
diction about “days” in general (‘days are coming ”’) is followed 
by a mention of the particular day (“that day is great,’ “in 
that day’). It must be admitted, however, that in Mark, 
the two phrases come much closer together than in Jeremiah, 
and that, although ‘“‘in that day” is very common in prophecy, 
it rarely (if ever) comes as a repetition of a preceding ‘‘then ?.” 
The repetition of “in that day,” as a final refrain in Isaiah, is 
quite exceptional®. Still it is conceivable that the phrase was 
here used for emphasis, not perhaps by the original speaker 
(whether John or Jesus), but by the original Evangelist, who 
used it with allusion to the Fasting Saturday that preceded 
the early Christian Easter Sunday. About this, as we have 
seen, the Apostolic Constitutions says “Not that the Sabbath- 
day is a day of fasting, being the Rest from the Creation, but 
because we ought to fast on this one Sabbath alone, the Creator, 
during it, being still under the earth,” and afterwards, “At 


least let him observe [by fasting] the Sabbath-day*.” 





1 Jerem. xxx. 3, 7, 8. 
2 In the only other passage where Mark uses “in that day,’’ it 
is with “Jesus saith,” as follows :— 


Mk iv. 35. 


And in that day, 
when even was come, 
he saith unto them, 
Let us go over unto 
the other side. 


Mt. viii. 18 
Now when Jesus 
saw great multitudes 
about him, he gave 
commandment to de- 
part unto the other 
side. 


Wie, viti. 22 


Now it came to 
pass in one of those 
days, that he entered 
into a boat, himself 
and his disciples; 
and he said unto 
them, Let us go over 
unto the other side 
of the lake: and they 
launched forth. 


3 Is. ii. 11 “The lofty looks of man...in that day,” 1b. 17 “The 
loftiness of man...in that day.” 


4 Const. Apost. v. 15, and 18. 


See above, pp- 319, D. I, 325: 
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If this view is correct, the Marcan tradition represents a 
very early Christian doctrine about Fasting, namely, that 
as the Day of Atonement was appointed to be the only Fast- 
day for Jews, so the day between the Crucifixion and the 
Resurrection was to be the only Fast-day for Christians. It 
was the only day during the whole of which Christ’s disciples 
had been constrained to “‘afflict their souls” because they be- 
lieved that He was dead. And yet it was their Sabbath, their 
literal Jewish Sabbath, on which they were bound to “rest.” 
Later on we shall find Luke alone calling attention to the fact 
that the women at all events did “rest on the sabbath!.” 
John says that “the day of that sabbath was a great one?.” 
The context indicates that it was ‘‘great’’ from the point of 
view of the Jews, who feared lest it should be desecrated. But 
it can hardly be doubted that John writes also from the point 
of view of the redeemed Church for whom that “‘sabbath” 
was to be henceforth uniquely “‘great.’”’ Not merely did it 
conclude an old Creation, but it introduced a new one. 

A combination of “fasting” with ‘“‘sabbathizing” is men- 
tioned in the recently discovered Oxyrhynchus Papyri: “Jesus 
saith, If ye fast not [as to] the world, ye shall assuredly not 
find the kingdom of God, and, if ye sabbathize not the sabbath, 
ye shall not see the Father®.”” Whatever may be the detailed 





1 Lk. xxiii. 55—6 “And having followed [to the tomb] the 
women. ..beheld the tomb. ..and having turned back they prepared 
ointments and myrrh, And during the sabbath they rested according 
to the commandment....’’ Mk xvi. 1 has “And when the sabbath 
was past (dvayevouevov) Mary...bought ointments...,’’ Mt. xxviii. 1 
*‘Late on the sabbath day, as it began to dawn toward the first 
[day] of the week, came Mary....” 

cM fay Sabres Zhi, 

® Oxy. Pap. No.1. Ona sabbath, at the pool of Bethesda, Jesus 
sabbathized or rested, not by resting from, but by finding rest in, 
an act of goodness (Jn v. 16—17). On another sabbath, concerning 
which John says “the day of that sabbath was a great one,’”’ Jesus— 
according to the Petrine Epistle (1 Pet. iii. 19)—“ went and preached 
to the spirits in prison.” 
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explanation of these words, there appears nothing in the Bible 
to which they can point in a literal sense, except the fasting on 
the Jewish Day of Atonement, fulfilled in the fasting on the 
first Christian Saturday before the first Easter Sunday. 

The other way of explaining Mark’s text is to suppose 
that, in the original, a separate Logion terminated, as Matthew 
makes it terminate, with the words “‘and then will they fast,” 
and a separate Logion began, “‘In that day Jesus said.” The 
ambiguity may be illustrated from the Hebrew and the Greek 
accounts of the entrance of the Israelites into the Promised 
Land. The Hebrew, using the above-mentioned! emphatic 
phrase, “‘on that self-same day,” says “They did eat...un- 
leavened cakes and parched corn in the self-same day. And 
the manna ceased on the morrow.” But the LXX says “In 
the self-same day the manna ceased®.”’ 

We may also illustrate the ambiguity from the Oxyrhynchus 
Logia. Each one of them begins, or ends, with “saith Jesus®.”’ 
An editor, combining Logia that he supposed to have been 
uttered about the same time, might justifiably omit “saith 
Jesus’ (as Matthew appears to have done in the Sermon on the 
Mount). Mark may have done this in the present instance. 
But the original may have meant: ‘‘In that day, or thereabouts, 
Jesus said [making a reply to the preceding words of John 
the Baptist] No man seweth....”’ 

This would explain Luke’s deviation from Mark as being a 
compromise. Luke believed that the original made no dis- 
tinction between “days” in general and one great “day” 
in particular. He therefore substituted ‘‘in those days” for 





1 See above, p. 312, n. 2. 2 Josh. v. 1I—1I2. 

3 It is translated by the editors as coming at the beginning of each 
Logion, e.g. “...the mote that is in thy brother’s eye. Jesus 
saith (AETEl IC), Except ye fast...ye shall not see the Father. 
Jesus saith (AETEL IC)....” Probably this is correct. But the 
fragmentary condition of the Logia, and the absence of the beginning 
and the end of the MS, make it impossible to deny that “saith Jesus”’ 
might be intended to come at the end of each Logion. 
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“in that day.” At the same time he believed that “in that 
day” might be intended to have a transitional force suggesting 
doctrine uttered about that time, though not at that very time. 
Accordingly he implies transition by saying that Jesus pro- 
ceeded to speak a ‘‘parable?.”’ ; 

In concluding this discussion of the Synoptic reply to the 
complaint of the Baptist’s disciples, we have to admit that 
the data are not sufficient to prove that the reply was uttered 
by the Baptist himself, and therefore not sufficient to demon- 
strate its exact meaning in the mind of the speaker. But we 
shall have learned from an examination of the ancient inter- 
pretations of the passage to recognise two truths. First, 
there was a very strong tendency among pious and practical 
Christians, in the days of early persecutions, to read into the 
Gospels an inculcation of fasting, on the part of Christ, for 
which no basis can be found in their uncorrupted texts?. 
Secondly, there is abundant evidence to shew that Jesus, while 
not forbidding fasting as means to a moral end to be used at 
the discretion of His disciples, discouraged formal fasting both 
by example and by precept, and regarded the Jewish “ affliction 
of soul” prescribed by Law on the Day of Atonement as 
swallowed up in the “joy” of that ‘‘victory” over Death and 
Sheol which was promised by His Gospel. 


§7. <A complaint of the Baptist’s disciples and the 
reply, in the Fourth Gospel 


The Fourth Gospel does not contradict the tradition that 
the Baptist’s disciples, after their Master’s imprisonment, 
complained to Jesus about the non-ascetic life of His disciples, 








1 This is the first occasion where Luke uses “parable” in his 
own words to describe what Jesus proceeds to say. “Parable” 
occurs before (but not in Luke’s own words) in Lk, iv. 23, “ Doubtless 
ye will say unto me this parable, ‘ Physician, heal thyself.’ ”’ 

2 On “hungering,”’ attributed to Jesus in the Temptation. by 
Matthew and Luke, but not by Mark, and never attributed to Jesus 
by John, see p. 207, footnote. 
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and that Jesus called Himself ‘‘the bridegroom” in His reply. 
But it sets before us a statement, of an opposite character, 
concerning something that happened before the imprisonment. 
At that earlier date (it says) the Baptist’s disciples complained 
to their own Master about Jesus, and their Master, in his reply, 
called Jesus ‘“‘the bridegroom.’ The complaint does not 
mention “fasting” but only “‘purifying’—and this, in the 
introductory context, which speaks of a “questioning’’ on the 
part of the disciples of John, “together with a Jew (or, Jews),”’ 
about purifying. Then the complaint mentions “baptizing” 
thus: “Rabbi, he that was with thee beyond Jordan, to whom 
thou hast borne witness, behold, this [man] baptizeth and all 
men come to him?.”’ 

At first sight there may seem nothing here that is con- 
nected, even remotely, with fasting. But let us put ourselves 
in the position of the complainants. We are Jews. We 
believe in the efficacy of the Day of Atonement. As to this it 
is written ‘“‘On this day shall atonement be made for you #o 
purify you from all your sins before the Lord ye shall be pure?.” 
Now this is the only passage in the Law where “purification 
from sins” is mentioned’. And the following words are “It 
is a sabbath of sabbathizing unto you, and ye shall afflict your 
souls.” But ‘‘afflict the soul” meant, as we have seen, fast.” 
Thus all Jews, even the most illiterate, if they practised the Law 
at all, would recognise that there was a close connection between 
‘purification from sins” and “fasting.” 





1 Jn iii. 25—6. See Joh. Gr. 2350 c on the variations in the text 
and on its probable meaning—“ that the Jews and some of the 
Baptist’s disciples wished to incite him to jealousy of Jesus’ — 
(yrnos, “ questioning,’ meaning here “a quarrelsome discussion.”’ 

2 Ley. xvi. 30. The punctuation is doubtful, LXX “to purify 
you from all your sins before the Lord, and ye shall be purified,’’ 
Vulg. “In hac die expiatio erit vestri, atque mundatio ab omnibus 
peccatis vestris; coram Domino mundabimini.”’ 

8 Gesen. 3724. R.V. marg. refers to Ps. li. 2, Jer. xxxiii. 8, 
Hebi mize) |r o: 
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Now John the Baptist had come, avowedly, to prepare the 
way for some special purification from sins, and his message 
had been “‘vepent and be baptized.”” Those who were baptized 
by him ‘confessed their sins’ (as Mark and Matthew say). 
Luke probably assumes this, and adds that many said ‘‘ What 
shall we do?’”—that is, ‘‘What shall we do to amend our 
sinful lives?” All this is characteristic of the Jewish con- 
fession of sins on the Day of Atonement!. No mention is made 
of the fasting of the applicants for baptism. But we may be 
quite sure that they did fast before being baptized. This 
fact gives point to the complaint of the Baptist’s disciples as 
being, in effect, part of a general complaint about the hetero- 
doxy of Jesus on the subject of purifying: “Master, you 
taught us to prepare ourselves by baptism as for a great day of 
Atonement. We fasted. We confessed our sins. This man, 
Jesus, to whom you testified, he, too, baptizes. But he 
baptizes on his own account, independently of you and dif- 
ferently from you. He does not insist, as you did, upon 
fasting. He eats and drinks with publicans and sinners. 
And he is leading the multitudes after him.” 

The Baptist’s reply is directed, not to any question about 
baptism that may be implied in the word ‘“‘baptizeth,” but 
to the personal question implied in “this man”: “Ye your- 
selves bear me witness that I said, ‘I am not the Christ,’ but 
[that] ‘I am sent before him [7.e. the Christ].’’’ This second 
statement has not been recorded before in this Gospel, though it 
has been implied?. It is equivalent to a statement—made for 
the first time here—that Jesus, “before”. whom the Baptist 
has been ‘‘sent,’”’ is the Christ. The Baptist adds, at once, 








1 See Jéma 36a, 41 6b, 86a, also 7. Jéma iii. 6 (Schwab v. 194 
and foll.). 

2 In the Fourth Gospel the word ‘‘ Christ’’ or ‘‘ Messiah’ is never 
uttered by the Baptist except in negation. But the Baptist is 
represented as implying that his successor is the pevson, Christ, 
—whom he dramatically shews to be expected by everyone, e.g. 
Andrew, Philip, and the Woman of Samaria, 
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“He that hath the bride is the bridegroom.” Here again he 
utters none but a general statement—a truism to the ear—but 
he clearly implies that Jesus, besides being the Christ, is also 
“the bridegroom.”’ As for the “questioning” about “puri- 
fying” and “‘baptizing,”’ the Baptist is silent. Perhaps he is 
to be supposed to regard it as a ‘‘questioning” that will answer 
itself when the disciples once accept the ‘‘Christ’”’ who is also 
the “Bridegroom.” 

““Fasting’”—we said above—is not mentioned in the 
Johannine narrative. Yet indirectly, if fasting implies self- 
affliction or anything alien from joy, the Baptist implies that 
fasting would be out of place for Christ’s disciples, because the 
presence of the bridegroom and the sound of His voice must 
needs bring joy: “The friend of the bridegroom, he that stand- 
eth and heareth him, rejoiceth with [exceeding] joy because of 
the bridegroom’s voice?.”” The Baptist calls his “joy” emphatic- 
ally “the joy that is mine,” meaning “‘the joy of the duty 
assigned to me?.’’ He it is that has been sent before the 
Bridegroom’s face to prepare His way. That duty has now 
been discharged, and the joy of the Friend passes into the 
background, having prepared the way for the joy of the Bride- 
groom and the Bride, ‘“‘This therefore the joy that is my own 
hath been fulfilled. He must increase, but I must decrease.” 

It is instructive to turn to the next mention of ‘“‘joy” in 
this Gospel. It is a long way on, in Christ’s final utterance to 
His disciples, when He is on the point of leaving them: ‘‘ These 
things I have spoken unto you that the joy that 1s my own may be 
in you, and that your joy may be fulfilled’.” If we ask what 
are the ‘‘things” that He has “spoken,” which are to have the 
effect of making Christ’s own ‘“‘joy” abide in the disciples, the 
context tells us: He has said ‘Even as the Father hath loved 








<5) nriin 20: 

2 Jniii.29. See Joh. Gr. 1987—8, 2581 on the emphasis implied 
by 6 éyds. 

Davee, iui 
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me, I also have loved you: abide ye in the love that is my own?.”’ 
It is implied that a new kind of love has been brought down 
from heaven to earth, and that this new love results in a new 
joy. \ 

Comparing together these two kinds of “joy,” the rudi- 
mentary one peculiar to the Bridegroom’s Friend, and the 
perfect one peculiar to the Bridegroom, now called the Son of 
the Father in heaven, we see that the one prepares for the other, 
and that neither of them seems to leave room for that kind of 
“ self-affliction,” ‘‘self-humbling,”’ or ‘‘fasting,”’ which would 
be appropriate before the Bridegroom, or the Son, had arrived 
and been recognised. We ought not to be surprised if the 
Baptist’s teaching, on this and other points, varied toward the 
end of his career, during the interval between Christ's baptism 
and his own execution in prison. There may have been 
moments when John thought that the new Messiah would carry 
all before Him at once as the victorious Redeemer of Israel. 
There may have been others when he thought that the end 
was not to come yet. 

Returning to the order of the Fourth Gospel and to its 
attitude toward “‘joy,” we should note two more passages where 
it is mentioned. One of these does expressly mention an in- 
terval or break in which there shall be weeping, lamenting, and 
sorrow. But this appears to refer to the brief interval (“a 
little while”) between Christ’s death and resurrection: ype’ 
little while and ye behold me not, and again a little while and ye 
shall see me....Ye shall weep and lament, but the world 
shall rejoice; ye shall be sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be 
turned into joy.” After this second “‘Jittle while,” there is to 
be no repetition of such sorrow, but “‘joy”’ like that of ‘the 
woman delivered of the child,” unbroken joy:—‘‘I will see 
you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no one 
taketh away from you....Ask and receive, that your joy may be 





Ap oleavn ey 
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fulfilled!.” To the same effect is the final mention of the 
Messiah’s joy in the Son’s prayer to the Father for the dis- 
ciples left in the world: ‘These things I speak in the world 
that they may have the joy that is my own fulfilled in themselves*.”’ 
These passages favour the view that, for some years after 
Christ’s death, before any formal rules for fasting were laid 
down by the Church, many Christians spontaneously fasted on 
that saddest of all days for the first generation, the most 
intimate circle, of His disciples—that Sabbath which they had 
to pass through in the belief that their Lord’s life had ended in 
failure, so that they had to say to themselves ‘‘ We used [once] 
to hope that it was he that was destined to redeem Israel?.”’ 


§ 8. The parable of the patched garment 


The lesson taught by this parable resembles that which 
Philo deduces from a Levitical precept. He tells us “not to 
weave together the heterogeneous substances wool and flax,”’ 
because, ‘“‘in the case of these, not only is the difference a 
dissociation, but also the predominance of [the one or] the 
other; and the predominant one will cause a rending instead 
of a uniting when need comes to use [the garment]*.”’ 

It will be seen below that Luke does not quite agree with 





1 Jn xvi. 19—24. 

2 Jn xvii. 13. We must beware of confusing this “joy” with 
immunity from “tribulation.” The disciples are to have “tribu- 
lation,’ but at the same time a confidence in the Messiah’s victory 
over the world (ib. xvi. 33) “These things have I spoken unto you 
that in me ye may have peace. In the world ye have tribulation, 
but be of good cheer, I have conquered the world.” 

3 Lk. xxiv. 21. These words were uttered on the Sunday after 
the Crucifixion by the two disciples walking to Emmaus. Words 
like them must have been uttered by all the disciples on the pre- 
ceding Saturday or Sabbath. 

4 Philo ii. 370 on Lev. xix. 19 (Deut. xxii. 11) kal yap emi rovrov 
ov povov 4 Suapopdrns axowavytov, adda Kai 7 émixpareva Oarépov pyéw 
dmepyacopevov padXov i) Evo, drav b€n xpnoOa. 
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Mark and Matthew in his version of the parable’. They de- 
scribe the patching of an old garment with a piece of new heavy 
stuff which pulls the old threadbare cloak to pieces. Luke 
describes the patching of an old garment with a piece out of a 
new garment, with the result of disfiguring the old one and 
rending the new. It is told about the Cynic philosopher, 
Crates, that he “‘stitched a fleece on to his philosopher’s cloak,”’ 
and some recollection of this old popular story may have 
influenced Mark’s tradition?. Mark’s text contains one word 
(‘‘sew-on”’) not known to occur elsewhere in Greek, and both 
the text and its interpretation are doubtful. Nor is it necessary 
to discuss here in detail Luke’s deviations, since Luke does not 
contradict Mark but only adds something more. Consequently 


the Fourth Gospel ought not to be expected to intervene. 


§9. “This year’s wine” and “new wine-skins®” 


What the Revised Version calls ‘‘new wine” is paraphrased 
above as “this year’s wine” in order to call attention to the 





1 Mk ii. 21 (R.V.) 


No man seweth a 
piece of undressed 
cloth on an _ old 
garment: else that 
which should fill it 
up taketh from it, 
the new from the old, 
and a worse rent is 
made. 


Mt. ix. 16 (R.V.) 


And no man put- 
teth a piece of un- 
dressed cloth upon 
an old garment; for 
that which should 
fill it up taketh from 
the garment, and a 
worse rent is made. 


Lk. v. 36 (R.V.) 


And he _ spake 
also a parable unto 
them; No man rend- 
eth a piece from a 
new garment and 
putteth it upon an 
old garment; else he 
will rend the new, 
and also the piece 
from the new will 
not agree with the 
old. 


2 Diog. Laert. vi. 91 xadiov airév nol more mpoopawpa TO TpiBove, 


See Steph. Thes. on mpoopdrrea, émipparre, émiBdnpa, and pdkos. *Emup- 
pdmrw (as far as I can find) is not alleged to occur (as a correct 
reading) anywhere else in Greek except in this passage of Mark. 
Also éri8\npa (which means a “shawl,’’ as in Is. iii, 22 (LXX)) is 
not alleged to mean “patch” except in Josh. ix. 5 (11) (Sym.). 
‘Paxos sometimes means a “napkin.” 

3 R.V. “new wine” does not distinguish véos, used here, from 
cawés in Mk xiv. 25, Mt. xxvi. 29 “when I drink it new” (Lk. xxii. 18 
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fact that the Hebrew Bible has two separate words to represent 
(I) “wine” and (2) “new-wine,” or “must!.” This paraphrase 
also helps us to connect the metaphor with such passages in 
Isaiah as speak of “the acceptable year of the Lord”—the 
year of the ‘trees of righteousness, the planting of the Lord,” 
when “the Lord God will cause righteousness and praise to 
spring forth”’ as “the earth bringeth forth her bud ”’—and also 
of “the new wine (lit. the must, or this year’s wine) that is found 
in the cluster?.”” The prophet says elsewhere “Ho, every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that hath no money; 
come ye, buy, and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk without 
money and without price’,’’ clearly meaning that kind of moral 
“wisdom” which man was to attain through the Law by 
“loving God” and “loving” his “neighbour.” In the threefold 
‘wine of this year,’’ commonly 


¢ 


Synoptic tradition printed below, 
called the “new-wine,” appears to be the wine of “the accept- 
able year of the Lord” which Jesus said He came to proclaim4, 





differs). Néos means “young,” “new-born,” “new by nature.” 
Kawds means “newly made,” “unused.” Néos might be applied to 
wine regarded as a product of nature, the juice of the grape; xawds to 
wine as made by man, or, metaphorically, in connection with the 
thought of a New Covenant. Kawds, here applied to “ wine-skins,’’ 
means “unused,” or “newly tanned,” so as to endure the expansive 
pressure of “this year’s wine.’’ In Hebrew, separate names are given 
to (Gesen. 406a) ‘wine,’ and (Gesen. 4405) “must, fresh or new 
wine.”’ But the LXX does not observe the distinction. For it 
renders the latter 36 times by oivos, and only once by péducpa, and 
once by pag. “This-year’s wine” is given above as a paraphrase, 
intended to call attention to the difference between natural newness 
and artificial newness. 

1 Onkelos represents both (1) yp” “wine,” and (2) wan “new- 
wine,” by 7n. 

2 Is. lxi. 2—11; lxv. 8 LXX fof. The Targ. has “As Noah was 
found in the generation of the deluge.” 

3 Is.lv.1. Comp. Gen.v. on Gen. xxvii. 28 “the dew of heaven... 
the fatness of the earth...corn...new-wine.’’ This is the first men- 
tion of “new-wine.”” One comment in Gen. 7. explains “new-wine” 
as meaning “the Haggada.”’ 

* Lk. iv. 19, quoting Is. lxi. 2. 
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the wine of the “good tidings,” in other words, the new wine 


of the Gospel. 


But what are the “new wine-skins”’ and the 
skins” corresponding to “this year’s wine” 


“old wine- 
and the “old 


wine’? They are mentioned by all the Synoptists as follows :— 


Mk it. 22 

And no one put- 
teth this year’s wine 
into old wine-skins. 
Else, the wine will 
burst the wine-skins, 
and [so] the wine 
perisheth and the 
wine-skins [with it]. 
[But [men put] this 
year’s wine into new 
wine-skins. |” 


Mt. ix. 17 


Nor do [men] put 
this year’s wine into 
old wine-skins. Else, 
the wine-skins are 
burst, and the wine 
is spilled, and the 
wine - skins perish. 
But [men] put this 
year’s wine into new 
wine-skins, and both 
are 
gether. 


kept - safe - to - 


Lk. v. 37—8 


And no one put- 
teth this year’s wine 
into old wine-skins. 
Else, this year’s wine 
will burst the wine- 
skins, and will itself 
be spilled, and [be- 
sides| the wine-skins 
will perish. But one 
must put this year’s 
wine into new wine- 
skins. 


Origen’s explanation is, in effect, that what Paul calls 


“the old man”—meaning the man not yet made young by 
regeneration—is not fit to drink “the new wine?.”” The meta- 
phor of the leathern bottle or wine-skin is repellent to Greek 
Paul adapts it to them when he writes “We have this 
treasure [i.e. the Spirit] in [fragile] earthen vessels?,” But in 


ears. 








1 W. H. bracket the last sentence in Mark. Baddwouy is omitted. 
The parallel Luke supplies Bdnréov, “one must put.”’ 

2 Origen Lev. Hom. vii. 2 “Vides ergo quia impossibile est de 
nova vite novum poculum bibi ab eo qui adhuc indutus est veterem 
hominem cum actibus suis. ‘Nemo enim,’ inquit, ‘mittit vinum 
novum in utres veteres.’ Si vis ergo et tu bibere de hoc novo vino, 
innovare, et dic quia ‘et si exterior homo noster corrumpitur sed 
quia intus est renovatur de die in diem.’ ”’ 

Comp. Acts ii. 13 “Others, mocking, said, They are filled with 
new-wine (yAevKous).”” Origen (Lev. Hom, ii. 2) takes this as true, 
though uttered in mockery: “Et vere haec fuerunt recentia, quia 
erat novum; unde et ‘musto repleti’ dicebantur.” 

3 PCO IN, Fo 
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Job it is unconcealed: “The spirit within me (lit. of my belly) 
constraineth me. Behold, my belly is as wine that hath no 
vent; like new wine-skins that are ready to burst).”” The wine- 
skin was prepared to bear the expansive pressure of the must 
by tanning and “seasoning in smoke?,’’ and this is the way in 
which the Targumist explains the utterance of the Psalmist: 
“My soul fainteth for thy salvation...mine eyes fail for thy 
word, saying, When wilt thou comfort me? for I am become 
like a bottle in the smoke’’; that is, as the Targum interprets it, 
“like a wine-skin hung up [to be seasoned] in the smoke?,” 
The thought is somewhat the same, though the metaphor is 
not, as in the Psalm beginning, ‘‘As the hart panteth after the 
water brooks*.”’ In both, there is a thirst that longs to be 
satisfied. But if the thirst for the new wine is to be satisfied, 
an important condition has to be fulfilled which does not exist 
with regard to the thirst for the water. There must be a 
“making new,” a “seasoning.” 

We may illustrate the need of this “seasoning” from an 
interpolation that follows, in Codex D, almost immediately, 
where Jesus defends His disciples against the charge of sabbath- 
breaking because they picked and rubbed some ears of corn on 
the sabbath: “On the same day, having beheld one working 
on the sabbath, He said unto him, ‘Man, if thou knowest what 
thou art doing, blessed art thou. But if thou knowest not, 
thou art liable to a curse, and a transgressor of the Law5,’” 
In other words, all depended on the spiritual state of the man. 





1 Job xxxii. 19 é0mep dokds yAevxous Céov (A yépov), comp. Acts 
Xvill. 25 (of Apollos) and Rom. xii. 11 76 mvedpari Céovres. Job refers 
to (Hastings i. 3116) “the distension that the leather underwent 
once, and once only, during fermentation,” not ‘bursting’? but 
“ready to burst.” 

2 Hastings i. 311 D. 

® Ps. cxix. 83. Walton renders the Heb. “sicut uter in fumario,” 
Targ. “qui pendet ad fumum.”’ The Syr. and the Vulg. follow LXX 
which renders “smoke” by rdyyvn, “ frost.” 

= APE od bly ti PLKewi, 5. (DY); 
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If he had been ‘‘seasoned,’’ or “made new,” to such an extent 
that he felt in his heart the whole of the Law to be summed up 
in the love of the Father and the brethren, so that henceforth 
he needed not to observe “days and months and years,” then 
he was blessed, rejoicing in the wine of the Spirit. But if he, 
being a Jew, was working on the sabbath without this spiritual 
conviction, but acting against his conscience and in self-will— 
saying (and trying to believe it) ‘‘The New Law means that 
one can do as one likes’”—then he was accursed. Such a 
man’s moral nature—what there had been of it—was shattered 
by the new doctrine, the “bottle” was “burst” by “‘this 
year’s wine,” and ‘‘the wine,” so far as he was concerned, had 
“perished.” 


§ 10. Luke and John on “ood wine” 


Returning to the three Synoptic parallels we observe that, 
so far, they are in verbal as well as substantial agreement, and 
there is no reason for expecting Johannine intervention. But 
now Luke adds a brief appendix: “And no one, having drunk 
old [wine], desireth this year’s [wine] (lit. new). For he saith, 
‘the old is good}.’” There is nothing in the parallel Mark or 
Matthew corresponding to this. It seems an attempt to explain 
why some reject the New Wine of the Gospel. But by its way 
of explaining, it appears to defend, the rejection. Ben Sira 
says, and doubtless it was a familiar proverb in Christ’s days, 
“Forsake not an old friend; for the new is not comparable to 
him; a new friend is as new wine ; when it is old thou shalt 
drink it with pleasure®.”” Such a proverb commends itself. 
Luke, therefore, seems to represent Jesus as putting into the 
mouths of His adversaries, when He offered them the new 
wine of the Gospel, an effective retort: “You yourself have 
taught us what to reply. We will have none of your ‘new 
wine.’ For us ‘the old is good.’ ” 





1 Lk. v. 39. 2Sin, ix. 10), 
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Possibly there were early doubts about the genuineness of 
this Lucan tradition. Some good authorities omit itt. Mark’s 
tradition ends perhaps ungrammatically and certainly abruptly ; 
and Luke, in amending it, may have inserted here, in a wrong 
place, a truncated tradition about ‘“‘the good wine” as being 
“old,” which, if stated fully, and in its right place, would have 
explained that the “good wine” was indeed “old,” being 


‘ 


prepared by God from the beginning, and yet it was “new,” 
having been kept during the lapse of many generations, so that 
it should not be manifested till the coming of the Son of Man, 
the Bridegroom of humanity. But as it is, Luke’s text (we may 
reasonably suppose) must have presented a stumbling-block 
to readers of the Gospels in the first century. We naturally 
ask whether John, though silent about “fasting,” and about 
the “garment,” has anything to the point about “good wine.” 
Many will at once think of the saying of the “ruler of the 
feast” at Cana to the bridegroom, ‘‘ Thou hast kept the good wine 
until now?.” But probably not so many will realise that “the 
good wine” is a phrase that occurs only once elsewhere in 
Scripture, and then in connection with the Bridegroom de- 
scribed in the Song of Songs “Thy mouth is like the good wine,” 
i.e.the wine pre-eminently and uniquely good*. Jewish tradition 
gives a mystical meaning to the context, which speaks of the 
wine as “gliding through the lips of them that are asleep.” 
“The good wine” is regarded as the love of God expressed in 
the Covenant with Abraham, which constrains the “‘lips,” 
even of those “sleeping” in their graves, to repeat His praises’. 





1 It is omitted by D and the best Latin MSS, and bracketed by 
W.H. 

2 Jn 1. to, 

3 Cant. vii. 9 (Rashi vii. 12, in Midrash sometimes vii. 10). Gesen. 
373 b, 406 b renders it (like R.V.) “wine of the best sort,’”’ or “the 
best wine.’ But the literal Heb. is “the good wine,’ and it occurs 
nowhere else in the Bible. 

4 So R.V. text (Gesen. 179a); but R.V. marg. “causing the 
lips...to move or speak.” See the Targum, Rashi, Sanhedr. 90b 
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The epithet ‘good,’ here attached to the wine of the Bride- 
groom, appears in another tradition with reference to the wine 
drunk at the feast of the Child at Circumcision. While the 
father offers it to the guests, he says, ‘‘Drink from this good 
wine. From it I will give you to drink at his wedding-feast?.” 

In the story of Cana, the visible ‘ruler of the feast”’ is, so 
to speak, a mere marionette, not being the real Ruler of the 
Feast, but a mere mortal unconsciously uttering a celestial 
mystery. And the bridegroom of Cana, too, the visible 
bridegroom, is not the real Bridegroom. It is said to him 
“Thou hast kept the good wine.” But he has not kept it. 
Jesus, in the background, is the true Bridegroom, and Jesus 
has provided the good wine. We, the readers, who are ad- 
mitted to the secret, know that literally He could not be said 
to have “kept” it. He made it a few moments ago. But a 
Jew, a Christian Philo, taking it allegorically, might say that 
the Father provided it at the feast of the Promised Son, Isaac, 
the feast of the Circumcision, and is now bringing it forth at 
the feast of the Son’s Wedding. Or, going back still further, 
he might say that ‘‘the good wine” was provided in the 
moment of the Creation, when God said, “‘Let us make man 
in our image,” and that it was ‘“‘kept” till the Incarnation, 
when the sentence was completed and the purpose fulfilled— 
“after our likeness®.”” The complete (but not completed) pur- 
pose (implied in ‘‘our likeness”) preceded the partial practice 
(‘our image”). The former lay deep down in what St Paul 





and J. Berach. ii. 1. The Midrash varies in detail, but agrees in 
referring to the belief that the departed, though dead, still speak. 

1 See Eccles. y. on Eccles. iii. 2, Wi. p. 41. I have followed 
Schlatter (on Jn ii. 0) who gives the Hebrew, and who differs some- 
what from Wiinsche. 

2 See Origen on Rom. iv. 16—17 (Lomm. vi. 266) “Et hoc est 
fortassis quod in initiis homo, cum propositum fuisset (Gen. i. 26) 
ut ‘ad imaginem et similitudinem’ Dei fieret, (ib. i. 27) ‘ad imaginem’ 
quidem factus est, ‘similitudo’ autem dilata est, ob hoc, ut priu 
confideret in Deum et ita fieret similis ei....”’ 
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calls “‘the depth” of ‘‘God’s wisdom and knowledge?.” It 
came later to view. It fulfilled that Law of spiritual Nature 
which is at the root of spiritual patience and spiritual victory, 
“Nothing is hidden except that it may be manifested?.” 


§ 11. The Fourth Gospel on the “old” and the “new” 


The Fourth Gospel nowhere mentions the “old.’’ But it 
implies the ‘‘old” in the (almost) single passage? in which it 
mentions the “new”: ‘“‘A new commandment give I unto you, 
that ye love one another, even as I loved you, that ye (emph.) 
also love one another.’’ The Law of Moses commanded “‘love” 
—love both of God and of man. But these words imply the 
Evangelist’s belief that a new kind of love, love like that of 
Christ, has been brought into the world by Him, bringing, 
along with itself, the constraining force of ‘‘a new command- 
ment.”” And John’s Epistle, beginning from the results of the 
Gospel, after describing how “the blood of Jesus...cleanseth 
us from all sin,’ and after speedily passing to the mention 
of the practical Christian life in “the love of God,” adds 
“Beloved, no new commandment I write unto you, but an old 
commandment....Again, a new commandment write I unto you, 
which [thing] is truein him andin you....*.”” That is to say, 
“T have called the commandment ‘old,’ I now call it ‘new’; 
and truly the newness is manifest. It is manifest in Him, who 
gave His blood for us; it is manifest in you, who are purified 
and incorporated in Him by His blood®.” 

The pervasive thought of the contrast between the old and 
the new may explain why the Evangelist lays stress on what 
(apart from allegory) may seem to us quaint and insignificant 
details in the miracle of Cana. Take, for example, the pre- 
liminary precept to “fill to the brim” the six stone waterpots 





1 Rom. xi. 33. 2 Mk iv. 22. 
8 Jn xiii. 34. There is also (Jn xix. 41) “a mew tomb.” 
47 Jnii. 7—8. 5 See Joh. Gr. 2412. 
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that were set “in accordance with the purification of the Jews.” 
Not till this was done did Jesus say ‘‘Draw now [fresh water 
from the well]!, and carry to the ruler of the feast.’”’ In itself, 
all this is bewildering rather than edifying. But what if the 
Evangelist desires to draw a line of demarcation between the 
water of the Law, used only for external purification, and the 
water of the Gospel, a type of the blood of Christ, used for 
internal as well as external purifying ? ? 

Later on, as if to constrain us to keep our minds free from 
bondage to any single metaphor, the Dialogue with Nicodemus 
teaches the doctrine of regeneration from above through Water 
and Spirit. Later still, the Dialogue with the Samaritan 
woman brings us back to water, not wine, which is to quench 
the thirst of the soul and to bestow spiritual life. With manifest 
irony, the Evangelist describes the woman with the five hus- 
bands near Jacob’s well as informing the Saviour that “the 
well is deep” and that He has “‘nothing to draw with.” What 
she calls ‘“‘the well” the Evangelist calls ‘the fountain,” saying 





1 Or possibly “Draw now [from the waterpots|” (see Joh. Gr. 
2281—3 on Jn ii. 6—8). But in the light of Joseph. Ant. iii. 1. 2 
quoted below, I prefer to supply “from the well,’”’ as in Indices 
p. XXvili. n. 3. 

2 There may be latent in this detail some allusion to mystical 
Jewish traditions about the water of Marah, which was (Exod. xv. 25) 
“made sweet for” the Israelites, so that they could drink it. 
Josephus, Ant. iii. 1.2 (quoted and discussed in Indices p. xxi foll.), 
says that Moses “ordered those [men] that were in their prime to 
take their stand round [the water] and to draw off (éfavrheiv) © 
[water]. What remained, he said, would be drinkable for them, when 
the greater portion had been first emptied out.’’ The two acts of 
“drawing’’ water in Cana, one of which is implied (“fill to the 
brim”’), the other of which is mentioned (“dvaw now”) may be 
contrasted with those at Marah (according to Josephus). At Marah 
the water is all for drinking, some bad, some good, but all for one 
purpose. At Cana the water is all good, but for two purposes. 
The first supply of water is for “purifying,” the second supply is 
for internal joy of heart, such as comes from “the wine that maketh 
glad the heart of man.” 
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that it was “near the parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his 
son Joseph, and Jacob’s fountain was there}. Joseph is the 
only one of Jacob’s sons whom Jacob’s Song of Blessing con- 
nects with a “fountain” (‘‘a fruitful bough by a fountain?”’) ; 
and the song goes on to speak of “‘blessings of heaven above, 
blessings of the deep that coucheth beneath.’”’ This “fountain”’ 
therefore might well be taken as representing the depth, or 
literally the “abyss,” of the protecting Love, concerning which 
Israel is told in the Song of Moses “‘The eternal God is thy 
dwelling place, and underneath are the everlasting arms?.”’ 

From another point of view, the Johannine “fountain” 
corresponds to Synoptic doctrine expressed by quite different 
metaphors. One and the same Hebrew word, En (or Ain), 
represents both “fountain” and “eye.” The first mention of 
“fountain”’ in Scripture is where ‘‘the angel of the Lord found 
Hagar by a fountain‘. It is said that Hagar “called the name 
of the Lord that spake unto her, ‘Thou art a God of seeing®.’”’ 
Then she adds ‘‘Can it be that I have here seen...him that 
seeth me®?” Therefore ‘‘the well was called ‘The well of the 
_ living one that seeth me.’”’ 

The Midrash on this passage comments on the condescension 
of ‘‘the Lord” in speaking to a woman on this occasion, and its 





1 Jn iv. 5—6 “fountain (m7yj)” (comp. 7b. 14); but the woman 
calls it a “ well (ppéap).”’ 

2 Gen. xlix. 22, 25. The LXX completely misses the meaning. 
The Heb. for “deep” is rendered by Aquila @Bvocos in Gen. i. 2 ete. 

3 Deut. xxxiii. 27. Deut. xxxiii. 13 repeats the phrase of Gen. 
“the deep that coucheth beneath,’ LXX aBicoor. 

4 Gen. xvi. 7 has myyj, Heb. Ain; ib. xvi. 14 has dpéap, Heb. 
Beer, “well” (‘the well was called Beer-lahai-roi’’). 

5 See Gesen. 909 a. The meaning appears to be, a God that 
sees all things and sees my misery. 

6 Gen. xvi. 13, R.V. “have looked after him that seeth me.” 
This fails to shew the repetition of the same verb “see.” Vulg. 
has “Profecto hic vidi posteriora videntis me.’ Does this take the 
meaning to be as in Exod. xxxiii. 23 “videbis posteriova mea,’’ 
implying the inferior attributes of God? 
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remarks remind us of the Johannine saying that the disciples 
of Jesus ‘“‘marvelled that he spake with a woman?.” But far 
more important is the connection between God’s “‘seeing” the 
human soul, and the soul’s being consequently “made to see.” 
To say that the eye of the Lord is like the sun in seeing all 
things, is merely to say what Greek, Roman and Egyptian 
theology would say. But the story of Hagar by the fountain 
teaches us that the eye of the Lord not only “‘saw”’ but “caused 
to see.’ And the Fourth Gospel goes even beyond this. For 
it teaches us that those who are thus caused to see cause others 
to see. God, the Father and Fountain of Light and Life, is 
regarded as sending into each soul that receives Him through 
the Son, a separate fountain of his own, from which each can 
refresh himself and prepare others to receive what he has 
received2, This subject will come before us again when we 
consider the Synoptic metaphor of the good eye and the evil 
eye, which has much in common with the implied metaphor of 
that good fountain or evil fountain which may be described as 
“the abundance of the heart®.”’ 





1 Jniv. 27, see Gen. y. on Gen. xvi. 13 and also ib. Wii. pp. 229, 298. 

2 See Jn vii. 38. In Test. XII Paty. Judah § 24, Dr Charles 
brackets “this Fountain giving life unto all” (as possibly a Christian 
interpolation) but with hesitation, noting Prov. xiii. 14, xiv. 27, 
and Jer. ii. 13, xvii. 13. It may be added that Philo i. 575 quotes 
Jer. ii. 13 as proving that God “is the most ancient of all fountains,” 
just before commenting on the story of Hagar at the fountain. 

3 Comp. Mt. xii. 34, Lk. vi. 45. 
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JESUS AND THE SABBATH 


[Mark ii. 23—iii. 6] 


§ x. “When Abtathar was high priest,” in Markt 


THE parallel texts given below agree in all important points? 
except that Mark inserts a date for the precedent, “when 





* For titles of previous Parts of Diatessarica referred to by 


abbreviations in this Volume, see pp. 545—6. 


breviations see pp. xxlli—xxvi. 


1 Mk ii. 23—6 (R.V.) 

(23) And it came 
to pass, that he 
was going on the 
sabbath day through 
the cornfields; and 
his disciples began, 
as they went, to 
pluck (it. began to 
make [their] way 
plucking) the ears of 
corn. 

(24) And _ the 
Pharisees said unto 
him, Behold, why do 
they on the sabbath 
day that which is 
not lawful? 

(25) sand Saihe 
said unto them, Did 
ye never read what 
David did, when he 
had need, and was 
an hungred, he, and 
they that were with 
him ? 

(26) How he 
entered into the 


Mt. xii. i—4 (R.V.) 
(1) At that sea- 


son Jesus went on 
the sabbath day 
through the corn- 
fields; and his dis- 
ciples were an hun- 
gred, and began to 
pluck ears of corn, 
and to eat. 

(2) But the Pha- 


risees, when they 
saw it, said unto 
him, Behold, thy 


disciples do that 
which it is not law- 
ful to do upon the 
sabbath. 

(3) But he said 
unto them, Have ye 
not read what David 
did, when he was an 
hungred, and they 
that were with him; 

(4) How he en- 
tered into the house 
of God, and did 
(some anc. auth. and 


2 For note see page 348. 


oA 


For other ab- 


Lk. vi. I—4 (R.V.) 


(1) Now it came 
to pass on a (many 
anc. auth. insert 
second-first) sabbath, 
that he was going 
through the corn- 
fields; and his dis- 
ciples plucked the 
ears of corn, and did 
eat, rubbing them 
in their hands. 

(2) But certain 
of the Pharisees said, 
Why do ye that 
which it is not law- 
ful to do on the 
sabbath day? 

(3) And Jesus 
answering them said, 
Have ye not read 
even this, what 
David did, when he 
was an hungred, he, 
and they that were 
with him ; 

(4) How he en- 
tered into the house 
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Abiathar was high priest.” Jerome calls attention to the fact 
that the high priest at the time was ‘‘not Abiathar but Ahime- 
lech, the same that was afterwards put to death with the rest 
of the priests by Doeg at the command of Saul®”; and he 
regards Mark as having made an error here like the error in 
the opening of his Gospel, where he has attributed words of 
Malachi to Isaiah. 

These facts explain why Matthew and Luke omitted the 
phrase, but they do not explain why Mark inserted it. The 
error is not like that of briefly attributing to Isaiah two 
prophecies combined together of which the second alone is 
Isaiah’s*. And the hypothesis of error does not explain why 
any high priest’s name should be inserted at all, since the event 
would be known without such insertion to everyone whom 
Jesus was addressing. A better explanation is, first, that 
Abiathar became high priest after the eating of the shewbread, 
secondly, that he is frequently connected in Scripture with 





Mk ii. 23—6 (R.V.) 
(contd.) 
house of God when 
Abiathar was high 
priest (some anc. 
auth. in the days 
of Abiathar the high 
priest), and did eat 
the shewbread, 
which it is not law- 


Mt. xii. 1—4 (R.V.) 
(contd.) 

they did) eat the 
shewbread, which it 
was not lawful for 
him to eat, neither 
for them that were 
with him, but only 
for the priests? 


Lk. vi. 1—4 (R.V.) 
(contd.) 

of God, and did take 
and eat the shew- 
bread, and gave also 
to them that were 
with him; which it 
is not lawful to eat 
save for the priests 
alone? 


ful to eat save for 
the priests, and gave 
also to them that 
were with him? 


2 On Lk. vi. 1 “rubbing them in their hands,’’ see Hor. Heb. 
On ib. R.V. marg. “second-first,” see Jerome Epist. lii, 8 “My 
teacher, Gregory of Nazianzus, when I once asked him to explain 
Luke’s phrase odBBarov Sevrepdmporov, that is ‘the second-first Sab- 
bath,’ playfully evaded my request saying: ‘I will tell you about 
it in church, and there, when all the people applaud me, you will be 
forced against your will to know what you do not know at all. For, 
if you alone remain silent, every one will put you down for a fool.’”’ 

3 Jerome Epist. lvii. 9, referring to 1 S. xxi. 1, xxii. 16—18. 

4 Mk i. I—3. 
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the ‘‘ephod,” or divine oracle, consulted by David. Horae 
Hebraicae says, “it was common to the Jews, under ‘ Abiathar,’ 
to understand ‘the Urim and Thummim.’”’ Adopting this 
explanation, Horae Hebraicae paraphrases Mark as follows: 
“David ate the shewbread given him by the high priest, who 
had the oracle by Urim and Thummim present with him, and 
who acted by the divine directiont.”” This view—identifying 
the traditional ‘‘ephod-wearer”’ with “divine direction ’’—may 
be illustrated from Hosea, who prophesied that a time would 
come when Israel should be “without king and without 
prince...and without ephod”; and Ezra and Nehemiah speak 
of referring a knotty question about pedigree to a time when 
it could be oracularly solved by “a priest with Urim and 
Thummim?.” 

If this explanation is correct, we are to suppose that the 
original Gospel described Jesus as alleging an argument that 
would appeal to the ‘scribes,’ who declared that Christ must 
be “‘the son of David®” ; and as defending His followers against 
the charge of violating the sanctity of God’s holy day by 
pleading the precedent of David himself, who violated the 
sanctity of God’s holy bread. It was to be eaten by none 
but priests. Yet David took it for his followers, and it is 
implied that he did this with the sanction of Abiathar, who 
was not only his friend and counsellor, but also afterwards 
high priest, and who, more than any other character in scrip- 
ture, was connected with the oracular ‘“ephod,”’ or “Urim and 





1 Hor. Heb. quotes Sanhedr. 16 b “ Benaiah, the son of Jehoiada, 
that is, the Sanhedrim ; Abiathar, that is, Urim and Thummim.” 
This is repeated in Berach. 3 6. Sanhedr. 95 b says that, if Abiathar 
had not been saved from destruction, David’s descendants, too, 
would have been destroyed. After Abiathar, there is scarcely any 
mention of the oracular ephod. R.V. marg. explains Exod. xxviii. 
30 “the Urim and the Thummim” as “The Lights and the Per- 
fections.”’ 

2 Hos. iii. 4, Ezr. ii. 63, Nehem. vii. 65. 

8 Mk xii. 35, Mt. xxii. 42, Lk. xx. 41. 
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Thummim.” Accepting this explanation, we easily understand 
that—beside the anachronism in calling Abiathar “‘high 
priest’”—the allusion to what may be called his oracular 
character would be too technical and too indirect to be under- 
stood by the generality of Gentiles. Matthew and Luke 
therefore would naturally omit it. But then, in accordance 
with our rule, we are bound to ask, ‘‘Does John insert any- 
thing corresponding to it?” 


§ 2. Does John intervene ? 


John omits the whole story about the disciples picking wheat 
on the sabbath. His narratives of Christ’s two alleged infrac- 
tions of the sabbath are both connected with acts of healing. 
Neither of these gives occasion for any mention of the irregular 
feeding on the shewbread. But both of them give us occasion 
for asking whether John recognised the existence of some 
special divine revelation to the Son in this or that instance of 
healing. Did John find in the Marcan mention of “ Abiathar” 
as representing “‘Urim and Thummim,” some suggestion of a 
principle underlying those exceptional cases where Jesus was 
alleged to have broken the sabbath? Not many of these are 
recorded in any Gospel. On very many sabbaths, and in very 
many synagogues, there must have been sufferers in Christ’s 
presence whom (we may presume) He made no attempt to 
heal. What dictated His exceptional action? Did Jesus know 
beforehand from His own knowledge, or did He perceive at 
the moment from His own perception, the necessity that He 
should work this or that sign of healing, with the certainty 
that He should offend the Jews? Or did He perceive it from 
a special perception—a perception that He recognised to be, in 
some sense, not His own, but of the nature of an “‘oracle”’? 

The answer in the Fourth Gospel given by Jesus, after 
performing His first sabbath-work of healing, is ‘The Son can 
do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father do....For 
the Father loveth the Son and sheweth him all things that 
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himself doeth!.’”’ In other words, the Son has no need of an 
“oracle,” or of an Abiathar with Urim and Thummim, that is 
to say, ‘‘Lights” and “‘Perfections.” The Father Himself is 
His ‘‘Abiathar.’”’ And here we may note that a Jew would 
find an allusion to ‘‘Father” in the name ‘“ Ab:sathar,” which 
Jerome renders “Father overflowing?.”’ Also, in the preface 
to the second sabbath-work of healing, the healing of the man 
born blind, a Jew might find a thought of the ancient oracle. 
For Jesus says that the man must needs be healed “that the 
works of God should be made manifest in him....I am the light 
of the world.” In the mouth of a Jewish Messiah, the words 
“TI am the Ur,” that is, the Light, suggest that in Him the 
ancient ‘‘oracle” of the ‘“‘Uvim,” or Lights, was fulfilled or 
superseded. 

This discussion does not assume that the name “ Abiathar”’ 
was actually uttered by Jesus, or even that it was part of the 
tradition that Mark, Matthew, and Luke had, in common. 
Mark may have introduced it by error. All that is here 
assumed is that John found the name established in Mark— 
and probably used against Christians as a proof of the Evan- 
gelist’s inaccuracy. Starting from these assumptions, and 
working on the hypothesis of Johannine intervention, we have 
endeavoured to shew how, even here, where John has not a 
single word peculiar to him and Mark, the Marcan tradition 
may have left its trace on the Johannine thought and expression. 





1 Jn v. 19—20. See above, pp. 225, 248, 268, 270. 

2 Onomast. p. 34 “pater superfluus.”’ Eusebius has (ib. p. 186) 
cevov (v. t nv) which I cannot explain (even if it is meant for 
cawév). For “Abiezrite’” rendered by LXX “father of Ezri,” see 
Judg. vi. 11, 24 and comp. viii. 32 (A). 

8 Jn ix. 3—5. It is interesting to compare the Johannine “J am 
the light of the world”’ with the Matthaean (v. 14) “‘ Ye ave the light 
of the world”? (omitted in the parallel Lk. xiv. 34 foll.). Jesus 
certainly did not say the former. Possibly He did not say the latter. 
But He meant both. He felt that the Spirit within Him, the Spirit 
of Sonship and Brotherhood, was ‘the light of the world,’’ and, if 
His disciples were not this light, they were not His. 
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§ 3. “The sabbath was made for man,’ in Mark 


The Synoptists all agree that Jesus said “The Son of man 
is lord of the sabbath?.” 
the saying. Mark and Matthew regard it as a conclusion 


But they differ as to what precedes 
arising out of previous words of Jesus. Luke regards it as a 
separate saying. 

Mark inserts “‘so that” in such a way as to prepare us to 
expect, in what precedes, some statement about the Son of 
Man, such as “‘ The Son of Man was in God’s thought when He 
appointed the first sabbath.” But, instead of that, we find a 
statement about ‘‘man”: ‘“‘The sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the sabbath: so that the Son of man...” 

Matthew inserts something different, perhaps feeling that 
not “man” pure and simple, but man representing God, man 
as a ‘‘ priest,” was intended : “the priests in the temple profane 
the sabbath and are guiltless.” Then he adds—as if to shew 
that the Son of Man is a very much greater person than a 


“man” or even than a “priest” —‘I say unto you that one 





1 Mk ii. 27—8 

(27), And, he 
said unto them, The 
sabbath was made 
for man, and not 
man for the sabbath: 

(28) So that the 
Son of man is lord 
even of the sabbath. 


Mt. xii. 5—8 

(5) Or have ye 
not read in the law, 
how that on the 
sabbath day the 
priests in the temple 
profane the sabbath, 
and are guiltless? 

(6) But I say 
unto you, that one 
greater (Jt. a greater 
thing) than the tem- 
ple is here. 

Biteetee Lye 
had known what this 
meaneth, I desire 
mercy, and not sacri- 
fice, ye would not 
have condemned the 
guiltless. 

(8) For the Son 
of man is lord of 
the sabbath. 


352 


Dives 
(5) And he 
said unto them, The 
Son of man is lord 
ofthe sabbath. [This 
follows ‘‘not lawful 
to eat save for the 

priests alone.’’] 
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greater than the temple is here.” But further, he seems to 
feel that the character of this Person— one greater than the 
temple,’ who can override even the sabbath—ought to be 
suggested by something more than the official “‘priest.’’ So 
he adds a warning about the God who presides over the 
Temple and who says “I desire kindness and not sacrifice!.”’ 
In reality, however, the tradition peculiar to Mark needs 
no alteration. It is in accordance with the nobler type of 
Jewish tradition which said to Israel, “The sabbath is de- 
livered to you and not you to the sabbath,’ where the context 
indicates that the sabbath may be broken for the saving of life?. 
And if we find a want of sequence in Mark’s argument from 
“man” to “‘the Son of man,” that is perhaps our fault, 
because we have read into the latter appellation a technical 
and official signification that it did not have in Christ’s lips. 
Later on, His disciples took Son of Man to mean a Person 
vaised far above humanity. But Jesus used it to mean a 
Person representing humanity. We may call it ‘the character 
of the Son of Adam,” if we remember that the appellation, 





1 Hos. vi. 6 édeos, “kindness,” see Son 3495 c, 3566 a, comp. 
Notes 2840* a foll. These words of Hosea are said to have been 
quoted by R. Jochanan ben Zakkai to console a disciple of his who 
mourned over the fall of Jerusalem as if the Temple were the only 
means of making propitiation for sins (Aboth R.N. iv, referred to by 
Taylor on Aboth i. 2). Jochanan said “ We still have the bestowal of 
kindnesses (Hos. vi. 6).’’ Aboth R.N. iv also quotes Ps. lxxxix. 2, 
which the Targum renders “The world will be built up with kindness” 
(Walton “aedificatus est,’’ by error). 

2 See Mechilt. on Exod. xxxi. 13 quoted in Son 3171. It is also 
found in J/éma 856. The word for “deliver” is mdsar, mapadSidap, 
used (Levy iii. 177—8) to mean (inter alia) “delivering-up” fugitives 
to their enemies, or to the government, and hence applied to “in- 
formers” or “betrayers.’”’ Hence “ye are not delivered up to the 
sabbath” might very well be a maxim in the mouth of Mattathias 
(1 Mace. ii. 39—42) urging his countrymen, when contending against 
their oppressors, not to sacrifice their lives to a literal observance of 
the rule against bearing any burden (e.g. weapons) on the sabbath 
(see I. Abrahams, M.A., Cambridge Biblical Essays, p. 186). 
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besides including every human being, may also be typically 
and mystically used of that particular Son of Adam (that 
second or last Adam, as Paul says) whom subsequently 
Christians recognised as remedying, in the Redemption, the 
evil inflicted in the Fall. 

The ninety-second Psalm, entitled in the Bible ‘“‘A Psalm, 
a Song for the Sabbath Day,” is entitled in the Targum “The 
psalm and song that was spoken by Adam of old (i.e. the first 
Adam, or the first Man) concerning the sabbath day.” This 
leads us to see how Jews of spiritual minds might regard the 
sabbath as not made for Israel alone, nor as introduced to 
mankind for the first time through the Law of Moses. It was 
God’s gift to Adam, for him and for the Sons of Adam after 
him. Adam fell. But it would be reserved for a Son of Adam 
in later days to reverse the Fall and to re-institute a sabbath, 
or sabbatical aeon, of spiritual rest. Such a doctrine as this is 
certainly found in Paul. It is also certainly not found in any 
passages hitherto alleged from the Talmuds. We may there- 
fore infer that Paul derived it from mystical Christian tradition, 
such as Christ Himself might teach, but such as would not be 
taught, in His days, by any prosaic Rabbi, and would be 
discouraged, after His days, by all Rabbis, as belonging to 
“the doctrine of the Nazarenes?.” 


§ 4. Does John intervene ? 


lf the rule of Johannine Intervention required that John 
should represent Jesus as somewhere saying, ‘‘the sabbath was 
made for man,”’ then we should have to confess that the rule 
is broken. Jesus does not say this either in the first Johannine 
sabbath-healing, the one at Bethesda, or in the second, that of 
the man born blind. In the former we are told that, when 
the Jews ‘‘persecuted Jesus” because He did these things on 
the sabbath, Jesus answered them, “My Father is working 





1 See Son 3021, 3478. 
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[every moment] until this-moment. And [so] I, too, work?.” 
In the latter Jesus says, ‘‘We must work the works of him 
that sent me while it is day; the night cometh when no 
man can work. When I am in the world I am the light of the 
world?.”’ 

In neither case does Jesus mention the sabbath. In the 
former, He speaks as if He were the Son, or the Word, through 
whom all things were made by the Father, and through whom 
also all things are being continually sustained and vitalised, 
so that He, too, the Son, must be continually working. In 
the latter, if the text is correct4, He associates Himself with 
fellow-workers (‘‘we (emph.) must work”) and speaks as one 
“sent” into the world for a limited time soon to be broken off 
by “night,” when “no man can work.” The great difference 
between the two passages makes it all the more remarkable 
that in both there is the same ignoring of sabbath-obstacles 
to an act of healing. But as regards Johannine intervention 
in favour of Mark, we cannot say more than this, that the two 
passages together represent Jesus as indirectly teaching that 
about the sabbath, as about any other six days of the week, 
a disciple of His was bound to act on the rule ‘‘ We must work 
the works of him that sent me while it is day.” 





£ (nivac7- 2 Jn ix. 4—5. 
3 He mentions it, however, between the two narratives, in 
vil, 22—3. ; 


* See Joh. Gr. 2428 b—e. 

5 Comp. Jn xi. 9—1o “Are there not twelve hours in the day? 
If a man walk in the day he stumbleth not...but if a man walk 
in the night he stumbleth.”” The context (ib. 7—11) raises the 
question whether Jesus shall go to Lazarus in Judaea—where the 
Jews were lately “seeking to stone’’ Him—that He may “awake 
him out of sleep,” 7.¢. restore him to life. Jesus seems to imply that 
a man cannot “stumble” when he acts in the daylight of the con- 
sciousness that he is doing the Father’s beneficent will towards a 
brother man. The word here meaning “stumble,” Jit. “dash [the 
foot] against,” mpookérrw (apart from Mt. vii. 27 of the “dashing” of 
rain and floods and wind) occurs in the Gospels only here and in 
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§ 8. Jesus proceeding to heal on the sabbath 


The texts given below describe Christ’s first Synoptic 
sabbath-healing?. All agree that it is in the synagogue. Mark 





Mt. iv. 6, Lk. iv. 11—quoted by Satan from Ps. xci. 12 “lest thou 
dash thy foot against a stone,” where Origen ad loc. says “The 
‘foot’ is the soul, the ‘ stone’ is sin.” Comp. Pesikt. sect. 16 (Wi. 
p, 173) 00 brotherhood. There Joseph says to his brothers— 
trembling because they had persecuted him—“ The day has twelve 
hours, the night has twelve hours, the year has twelve months...,” 
as though “twelve” were a part of God’s beneficent order, illustrating 
the Law of Brotherhood. Brotherhood, the context says, is ex- 
pressed, not in Cain, Ishmael, and Esau, but in Joseph. Wiinsche 
adds, from Debarim r. sect. 4, “How can I become the enemy of my 
father? Did he give you life and shall I give you death?” 

John differs from Pestkta in making “night” not parallel, but 
antithetical, to “day.” He suggests a thought similar to that in 
Ps. civ. 23 “Man goeth forth unto his work...until the evening.” 
There “man,’’ the Worker, is contrasted with (7b. 20) ‘“‘the beasts 
of the forest” “creeping forth”’ to seek their prey. Comp. Lk. xxii. 
53 ‘this is your hour” and Jn xiii. 30 “it was night.” Chrysostom’s 
two explanations of Jn xi. g—I0 will be discussed when the doctrine 
about “offence,” oxdvdadov, and “stumbling,” mpdcxowpa, comes 
before us in its order. Having regard to the rare use of mpookértT@ 
in the LXX, we may reasonably suppose that John is alluding to 
Ps. xci. 12 as if Jesus said “There is no need of Gabriel or Michael 
to prevent you from ‘stumbling.’ ‘Go forth’ to your ‘work until 
the evening,’ like Man, the child of God, working for God’s other 
children. Employ the daylight of God's ‘twelve hours.’ Walk in 
the light of the Light of the World. Then you will not ‘stumble.’ ” 
Concerning the man that “walks” thus the Johannine Epistle says 
(x Jnii. 10) “He that loveth his brother abideth in the light, and in 
him offence has no existence (cxavSadov ev ait@ ovK €or). 

1 Mk iii. r—6 (R.V.) 


(1) And he en- 
tered again into 
the synagogue ; and 
there was a man 
there which had his 
hand withered. 

(2) And _ they 
watched him, whe- 
ther he would heal 


Mt. xii. o—14 (R.V.) 

(9) And he de- 
parted thence, and 
went into their syn- 
agogue: 

(ro) And _ be- 
hold, a man having 
a withered hand. 
And they asked him, 
saying, Is it lawful 
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(6) And it 
came to pass on 
another sabbath, 
that he entered into 
the synagogue and 
taught: and there 
was aman there, and 
his right hand was 
withered. 
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(followed by Matthew) says that “they” watched Jesus, or 
questioned Him, to see whether He would heal on the sabbath— 


without telling us exactly who “‘they”’ are. 


Matthew, having 


previously mentioned “‘theiy synagogue” (Mk [“‘the”’]!, Lk. 
“the”) may claim to have indicated that “‘they”’ means “the 


tulers of the synagogue.” 


But in Mark, we cannot tell at 


once whether “‘they”’ means “‘people’’—a sense in which Mark 





Mk iii. r—6 (R.V.) 


(contd.) 
him on the sabbath 
day ; that they 


might accuse him. 

(3) And he 
saith unto the man 
that had his hand 
withered, Stand forth 
(lit. Arise into the 
midst). 

(4) And he 
saith unto them, Is 
it lawful on the sab- 
bath day to do good, 
or to do harm? to 
save a life, or to 
kill? But they held 
their peace. 

(5) And when 
he had looked round 
about on them with 
anger, being grieved 
at the hardening of 
their heart, he saith 
unto the man, 
Stretch forth thy 
hand. And he 
stretched it forth: 
and his hand was 
restored. 

(6) And the 
Pharisees went out, 
and straightway with 
the Herodians took 
counsel against him, 
how they might de- 
stroy him. 


Mt. xii. 9—14 (R.V.) 
(conid.) 

to heal on the sab- 

bath day? that they 

might accuse him. 


(ax) And). {he 
said unto’ them, 
What man _- shall 


there be of you, that 
shall have one sheep, 
and if this fall into 
a pit on the sabbath 
day, will he not lay 
hold on it and lift 
it out? 

(12) How much 
then is a man of 
more value than a 
sheep! Wherefore it 
is lawful to do good 
on the sabbath day. 

(13) Then saith 


he to the man, 
Stretch forth thy 
hand. And he 
stretched it forth; 


and it was restored 
whole, as the other. 

(14) But the 
Pharisees went out, 
and took counsel 
against him, how 
they might destroy 
him. 


Lk. vi. 6—11 (R.V.) 
(contd.) 


(7) And the 
scribes and the 
Pharisees watched 
him, whether he 
would heal on the 
sabbath; that they 
might find how to 
accuse him. 

(8) But he 
knew their thoughts ; 
and he said to the 
man that had his 
hand withered, Rise 
up, and stand forth 
in the midst. And 
he arose and stood 
forth. 

(9)) And) )Jesus 
said unto them, I 
ask you, Is it lawful 
on the sabbath to do 
good, or to do harm? 
to save a life, or to 
destroy it? 

(ro). And he 
looked round about 
on them all, and said 
unto him, Stretch 
forth thy hand. And 
he did [so]: and his 
hand was restored. 

(11) But they 
were filled with mad- 
ness (or, foolishness) ; 
and communed one 
with another what 
they might do to 
Jesus. 


1 In Mk iii. 1, W.H. om. ‘‘the”’ before ‘“‘synagogue,”’ see below, 
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frequently uses ‘‘they”—or whether it means the small group 
of officials of the synagogue. Luke says it was “the scribes 
and the Pharisees,” that is to say, the official group (which 
would include any visitors of official position). 

We are helped to understand why these men “watched” 
Jesus by a preceding passage in Luke, just before the healing 
of the paralytic: “He was teaching, and there were Pharisees 
and doctors of the law sitting by...and the power of the 
Lord was that he should heal!.’’ That day happened not to be 
a sabbath, so that no charge of sabbath-breaking could be on 
that occasion brought against Jesus. But Luke gives us the 
impression that at certain times, more than at others, “the 
power of the Lord” might be felt by Jesus impelling Him to 
acts of healing. Thus Luke prepares us for inferring that 
whenever Jesus saw a sick man before Him, and felt this special 
‘power of the Lord” upon Him, He would in that same hour 
heal the man, sabbath or no sabbath. “The scribes and 
Pharisees” might also perceive this, from the signs of com- 
passion in His countenance, and from other indications that 
He was preparing to act. If so, we can understand that they 
“watched” Jesus, and even that they prearranged the presence, 
and perhaps the prominent presence, of the suffering man. for 
the purpose of convicting Him of sabbath-breaking. 

Jesus, when He’saw the sick man thus placed before Him, 
and when, at the same instant, He recognised the presence of 
“the power of the Lord that he should heal,” perceived that 
He was in what the world would call ‘‘a trap.”” Heal the man 
He must; and, in healing him, He would probably have on 
His side not only all His disciples but also a large number of 
the congregation. But that would not avail Him against the 
enmity of the whole body of the scribes and Pharisees. Though 
He knew that He could do in an instant for this sufferer what 








1 Lk. v. 17 (lit.) “and the power of the Lord was [tending] to 
his healing.” 
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He had previously done for the paralytic, He determines first 
to make a direct appeal to the common sense of humanity in 
these officials, asking them (as it were) to let Him do this good 
deed with their good will, and to open their hearts to it as a 
revelation of God’s kindness. 

The situation appears to have been somewhat like another, 
described by Luke alone, where “‘the ruler of the synagogue” 
and the “‘adversaries” of Jesus are on one side and “the multi- 
tude” on another. There, Jesus heals ‘‘a daughter of Abra- 
ham” on the sabbath. The ruler “‘had indignation and said 
to the multitude, There are six days on which men ought to 
work.” Jesus felt that the attack proceeded from the ‘“‘adver- 
saries’”’ as a whole and replied not to the “ruler” alone but 


’ 


to them, ‘‘ Ye hypocrites,’’ alleging the common-sense inference 
of humanity from the kind treatment of beasts to the kind 
treatment of men. The result was, Luke says, “All his adver- 
saries were put to shame; and all the multitude rejoiced for all 
the glorious things that were done by him?.” 

In the present instance, the first instance of sabbath- 
healing, there is this important difference that Jesus, standing 
as it were at the parting of the ways, asks the Pharisees whether 
they will not go with Him, on the way of kindness. And He 
waits for their answer. To have in His hands, as He has, the 
power of giving life, and yet to give no life, might seem to Him 
like giving death—like ‘‘killing.” It is hyperbole, but Mark 
ventures on it—‘‘Is it lawful...to save a life or to hill??” 
Matthew shrinks from it. Luke follows Mark. Luke does not, 
however, add Mark’s next words ‘‘ But they held their peace.” 

Perhaps Luke thought that they were unnecessary since 
Christ’s question was rhetorical and not intended to have an 
answer. But if it was not rhetorical and was intended to have 
an answer, then we can realise that Mark’s addition has a 
bearing on what follows. For if Jesus gave the scribes and 





1 Lk. xiii. 14—17. 2 Mk iii. 4. 
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Pharisees time to answer, and if they remained silent, we may 
infer that they did so because they wished to render Him open 
+o future accusations on some convenient occasion, and yet to 
avoid committing themselves to immediate unpopularity with 
the multitude—expectant of a miracle—by saying definitely 
“It is not lawful to heal on the sabbath.’ Yet even to the 
multitude, and assuredly to the right-minded among them, as 
well as to Christ’s avowed disciples, such a silence must have 
caused indignation mingled with regret that a rupture seemed 
imminent between the new Teacher and the recognised teachers 
of the Law. This will have to be borne in mind when we 
attempt to explain Mark’s next words, rendered by R.V.—but 
not quite satisfactorily—“ And when he had looked round about 
on them with anger, being grieved at the hardness of their 
heartt.4 


§ 6. Jesus “being grieved” (R.V.), in Mark 


The Greek word translated by R.V. “being grieved”’ occurs 
nowhere in N.T. except here. In Greek literature, so far as 


a” ce 


hitherto alleged, it means “share in grief, grieve out of 
sympathy,” as when Plutarch says that we ought to seek the 
society of manly natures, ‘“‘not such as grieve out of sympathy 
and stir up lamentations for flattery’s sake, but such as take 
away griefs by noble and solemn consolation*.” If it has that 
meaning here, it would seem to mean that Jesus felt mingled 
grief and indignation—grief in sympathy with His followers, 
but indignation because of His failure to touch the hearts of 








1 Mk iii. 5. 

2 Plut. Mor. ii. 117 F avdpdou pr trois ovdAdAvtovpévors Kal Sveyeipovot 
ra mévOn did kodaxeiav. It occurs twice in LXX, Ps. Ixix. 20 “I 
awaited a sympathizer (cvddvrovpevor),” Is. li. 19 “who will sym- 
pathize with thee (ris cor cvdAduTnOnoera;)?’’ Aristotle says (Eth. 
Nic. ix. 11 med.) “manly natures avoid making their friends grieve 
with them (edAaBodvra. ovddvreiv rodvs idovs avrois).”’ So Steph. 
Thes., but ed. Weise ovAdvreic@a...adrois). 
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the Pharisees. The congregation, and some of His own dis- 
ciples, were likely to be grieved by the refusal of the Pharisees 
to respond to His appeal, and He was “‘grieved along with 
them.” Both He and they were also grieved at the hardness 
of heart of the official class; but it cannot be said that they 
shared in the feelings of the officials (much less, in any “grief” 
of theirs). 

The distinction however is not clear in Mark between the 
officials and the congregation. Luke suggests the distinction 
by two insertions. First, he says that it was only “‘the scribes 
and Pharisees” that ‘“‘watched” Jesus; secondly, he says that 
Jesus “looked round about on them all” before He pronounced 
the words of healing. These insertions hardly suffice for 
perfect clearness. But, taken along with the healing of the 
“daughter of Abraham” above described, they indicate that 
we must make a distinction, not made by Mark, between two 
classes in the synagogue, namely, the rulers and the multitude. 
The hearts of the former were hardened; the latter were 
indignant and distressed. Jesus sympathized with the distress 
and was indignant at the hardening. 

In accordance with this view we shall be able to interpret 
“them” in Mark’s looked round about on “them” as not 
referring to the officials but to the sympathetic congregation 
called by Luke “‘all.”” And this will accord with the Marcan 
use in other instances where Jesus “‘looks round on those 
about him,” or “looks round” in the presence of His disciples, 
after something has happened of a nature to disturb and shake 
their faith, before He proceeds to reassure them}. 

There is nothing in the Fourth Gospel that directly and. 
verbally illustrates Mark’s use of this special word expressing 
“sympathetic grief.’’ But in thought John dramatically 
expresses the Marcan “sympathy” when he describes Jesus 





‘1 Mk iii. 34 repiBredpevos Trols mepi avrov KUKA@ KaOnpévous, X. 23 
mrepiBrerdpevos 6 "Incods héyer Tois pabnrais avrov. TlepiBdérropac does not 
occur in N.T. except in Mark (and in Lk. vi. 10 following Mark). 
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in the presence of Mary the sister of Lazarus, and tells us that 
when He saw her weeping and the Jews weeping, He Himself 
Camepts.” 


§ 7. “At the hardening of their heart,” in Mark 


Mark and John are the only Evangelists that use this 
peculiar word for ‘‘hardening,”’ applied (either as a noun or as 
a verb) to the “heart.” It has nothing to do with “hardening” 
in the sense of obstinacy or stubbornness (as in the “hardening”’ 
of the ‘‘heart” of Pharaoh). Literally, and medically, it means 
“callousness,” or “stony nature”—in Greek, pdrdsts—such as 
attacks the human frame. The Thesaurus quotes Aristotle 
as saying that “blood, when corrupted, becomes matter, and, 
from matter, foros, i.e. callous or chalky substance.” The 
Thesaurus also quotes Isaiah as saying “He hath blinded their 
eyes and made-callous their heart?.’”’ But these words are not 
in Isaiah (whether Greek or Hebrew). They are only in John’s 
paraphrase of Isaiah, where the Evangelist sums up the reasons 
why ‘‘they [i.e. Israel as a whole] were not able to believe.” 
The words in Isaiah are ‘‘Make fat the heart of this péople.” 
What led John to paraphrase them thus? 

The LXX does not elsewhere use pdvdsis, “hardening,” 
either as a noun or as a verb, except as a doubtful rendering 
of ‘‘dim-sighted”’ (lit. ‘‘faint” or ‘“‘dim’’ applied to the eye)*. 





1 Jn xi. 33—5 kAaloveay...«daiovras...eddxpucev. Jesus (Rom. xii. 
15) ‘‘ weeps with them that weep.”’ In Luke (xix. 41) Jesus “weeps,”’ 
not “with,’’ but “over,’”’ Jerusalem. Jerusalem does not weep. 

2 See Steph. Thes., on méapos, 2302, quoting Aristot. H.A. ili. 19, 
and 2303, quoting “Esai. 6, [10] rerigdoxev atray rods dpOadpors Kal 
” But the words occur only 
in Jn xii. 40. Isaiah has “make fat,” LXX eérayivdn “was made 
fat.’ Comp. above, pp. 227—8. ; 

3 Job xvii. 7 “mine eye is dim,” rerapovra, but AN? mremnpwvta 
and Aq., Theod., Sym. juavpoOncav. [It occurs as an error in Prov. 
X. 20, mema@pwpévos for memvupwpévos.| In the Apostolic Fathers and 
early Apologists the only instances of rwpdo etc. are Herm. Mand. 
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But a saying is preserved by Athenaeus that, in certain cir- 
cumstances, an incision does not cause sensation, “by reason 
of the flesh, which was made-callous owing to its fat.” Now 
the Targum on Isaiah (“‘make-fat the heart”) paraphrases 
“‘make-fat” by ‘“‘make-gross”—using a word that in Hebrew 
occurs only once, as follows: “The proud have forged a lie 
against me...their heart is as gross as grease, but I delight in 
thy law. It is good for me that I have been afflicted, that I 
might learn thy statutes?.” 

This helps us to understand not only Isaiah’s meaning but 
also its radical connection with the doctrine of Christ, and 
also, at the same time, the verbal obstacles in the way of 
teachers from the East endeavouring to expound the doctrine 
to learners in the West. To a Greek, Isaiah’s ‘‘fattening the 
heart” was an unintelligible metaphor. All the Synoptists 
omit it in connection with the Parable of the Sower when 
they represent Jesus as using language based on Isaiah’s 
utterance; and John paraphrases it®. But the thought of 
Israel as Dives, faring sumptuously at the Table of the Law 
and “fattening” his heart, while the Gentile Lazarus waits 
for the crumbs outside the door, pervades the close of the 
argumentative portion of the Epistle to the Romans‘. Later 





iv. 2) xapdia pou rerapora, Lat. “ excaecatum,”’ Xii. 4 r7v Kapdlay aitév 
merropopévny, Lat. “obtusum.’’ The Lat. transl. perhaps took the Gk 
as implying “a cataract,” so to speak, of “the heart.” There was 
also a natural tendency to substitute mypdo, a word implying general 
disablement, for the difficult rwpé implying particular disablement. 

1 See Steph. Thes. vi. 2303 quoting Athenaeus xii. 549B, quoted 
more fully by Wetstein (on Mk vi. 52) imo ris wemapopevns ek TOU 
oréaTos capKos. 

2 Ps; Cxix. 69—71I. 

3 Mk iv. 12, Mt. xiii. 14, Lk. viii. 10; Jn xii. 40 uses emapacer. 
Mt. xiii. 15 appends a correct quotation of Isaiah (LXX) with 
émnayovén. Comp. above, pp. 227—8. 

4 Rom. xi. 7—25 “The rest [of Israel] were made-callous [in 
heart]... spirit of stupor....Let their table be made a snare...the 
fatness (musrnros) of the olive tree...a callousness [of heart| in part 
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on Mark uses it twice, once in his own person, but once in 
words of Jesus Himself, implying that even Christ’s own 
disciples were not free from this fault, and, in both instances, 
connecting the word with the Feeding of the Five Thousand}. 

We may conclude from these facts that in this deliberate 
antagonism of the scribes and the Pharisees to sabbath- 
healing Jesus recognised that same antagonism of Israel to 
the Spirit of Jehovah which had been predicted to Isaiah 
during his vision of the Lord in the Temple. The word 
“callousness” is to be taken as a key-word. By it Mark says, 
as it were, to his readers, ‘‘Note this word. For at this 
moment Jesus began to recognise that ‘a callousness in part’ 
had befallen Israel, and that, as Paul said afterwards, ‘ That 
which Israel seeketh for...the election obtained it and the 
rest were made callous?.’”’ 





hath befallen Israel.’’ Such “callousness’? may be the insolent 
callousness of the oppressor whose eyes (Ps. Ixxiii. 7) “stand out 
with fatness,” or of sensual Gentiles (Eph. iv. 18—19) “alienated 
from the life of God. ..because of the callousness of their heart”’ so 
that they “work all uncleanness with greediness.’”’ But it may be 
also the callousness of Israel, selfishly exulting as God’s favourites, 
and hence regarding Him as a God that favours unjustly, a Respecter 
of Persons, whence (2 Cor. iii. 14—15) “their minds weve made 
callous...a veil lieth upon their heart.” 

1 (1) Mk vi. 52 “for they had not understood (cuvjxav) in the 
matter of (émi) the loaves; but their heart was in-a-state-of-callousness 
(GAN Av adrdv 7 Kapdia wer@popevn)”’ om, in parall. Mt. xiv. 33. Luke 
omits the whole narrative. (2) Mk viii. 17 merwpopévnv eyere rv 
kapdiav tue@v; (om. in parall. Mt. xvi. 9). 

* May we infer from this narrative, and from Mark’s subsequent 
non-mention of “synagogue’’—except in vi. 2 (of Nazareth) and in 
words of Christ—that Jesus henceforth gave up teaching “in syna- 
gogue’? Probably not. When Mark says (vi. 6) Tepijyev Tas K@pas 
Kikr@ diWddoxov, Matthew (ix. 35) adds wédas and év rais cuvaywyais 
airév, and Luke (xiii. 22) adds médes. It seems probable that 
the “teaching,” mentioned by them all, was often in synagogues. 
Comp. also Jn vi. 59, Xviil. 20. 
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§ 8. “The Herodians,”’ in Mark 


Mark mentions “the Herodians” or “‘leaven of Herod’ 
thrice: (x) here (where Matthew and Luke omit the term) ; 
(2) ‘‘the leaven of the Pharisees and the leaven of Herod,” 
Matthew ‘“‘the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees,’ Luke 
“the leaven, which is hypocrisy, of the Pharisees?” ; (3) ‘they 
send some of the Pharisees and of the Herodians,’ Matthew 
‘‘they {i.e. the Pharisees] send to him their disciples with the 
Herodians,” Luke ‘‘they sent spies, hypocritically-pretending 
that they were righteous.” These facts point to an original 
name for “Herodians,” such as “men of the Hypocrite,” or 
men of some type that might include both Sadducees and 
Herodians, e.g. ‘‘men of the Lawless.” It that was the origin, 
Mark has consistently rendered it “Herodians.” Matthew 
has first omitted it (perhaps in perplexity), then rendered it 
“‘Sadducees,”’ and then ‘“‘Herodians.” Luke has first omitted 
it, then rendered it ‘‘hypocrisy,’’ then rendered it ‘‘spies hypo- 
critically pretending.” (1) What Hebrew word, if any, could 
have two such different meanings as “hypocrite” and “‘law- 
less”? (2) Could such a word be naturally applied to Herod 
Antipas? (3) Is there any evidence that it was so applied? 
These three questions we shall now attempt to answer. 

The word “hypocrite” is used twice by LXX, and four 
times elsewhere by Aquila and Theodotion®. In all these 
passages the Hebrew is one word, chanéph. It is rendered by 
R.V. “godless.” But in LXX it is rendered (inter alia) “‘law- 
less,’ “impious,” ‘‘law-breaking,” “hypocrite” and “ pollute-by- 
murder*.’ Levy says that the radical meaning of chdnéph is 





1 Mk viii. 15, Mt. xvi. 6, Lk. xii. I. 

2 Mk xii. 13, Mt. xxii. 16; Lk. xx. 20 dréoreidav évkabérous Umo- 
kK piv omevous éavrovs Sixaiovs etvat. 

3 Job xxxiv. 30, xxxvi. 13,in LXX; Jobxv. 34, Xx. 5, Prov. xi. 9, 
Is. xxxiii, 14 in Aquila and Theodotion. 

4 Trommius gives dvopos (3), dons (5), mapdvopos (2), bmoxperns (2), 
povoxtovety (3)e 
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to “change” or “‘shift,’”’ and hence (1) “change one’s attitude 
by flattering,” (2) ‘‘change one’s religiont.’”’ But the only 
instance of chdénéph in the Pentateuch is connected with 
bloodshed: ‘‘Ye shall not pollute the land wherein ye are; 
for blood, it polluteth the land?.” It is for the most part 
national pollution—pollution of the “land,” or “‘priests,’’ or 
“prophets ’’—to which this word refers. A passage in Josephus 
declares that the defeat of the army of Herod Antipas by 
king Aretas was regarded by many Jews as a judgment for 
the murder of John the Baptist®. Hence Antipas might 
receive a nickname from chdnéph as being both “polluter” 
and ‘‘polluted*.”” Such a nickname, even though not given 
till after the execution of the Baptist, would naturally colour 
the vocabulary of the earliest Evangelists, and even the 
language of Christ Himself. There was also another way in 
which Herod Antipas might be known as “the chanéph.” 
Daniel, in a prediction interpreted by Jerome as referring to 
the times of the Maccabees under Antiochus Epiphanes, says 
“Such as do wickedly against the covenant shall he pollute 
(chanéph) by flatteries,”” meaning “ He shall cause them to adopt 
the worship and customs of the Greeks®.’’ Antiochus Epiphanes 
“polluted”’ rather more by persecution than by “‘flatteries”’ ; 








1 Levy ii. 83—4. Gesen. 337 b connects it with “inclining.” 

2 Numb. xxxv. 33 (LXX) govoxrtoveiv rv yyy (bis). ovoxroveiv 1S 
not alleged by Steph. Tes. as occurring earlier. 

8 Joseph. Ant. xvili. 5. I—2. The genuineness of the passage has 
been assailed. But the omission of Herod’s oath indicates that it 
is not written by a Christian (as also does the tone of the whole). 

4 It may be said that Antipas laid the blame for the execution of 
John the Baptist on his “oath.” Josephus does not mention the 
“oath.”” Those who called Antipas a “fox” (Lk. xiii. 32) would 
not attach much weight to the excuse of the “oath.” In 2 K. vi. 32 
(“this son of a murderer”) Elisha assumes that Ahab was Naboth’s 
“murderer” though it was his wife who, leaving him in nominal 
ignorance, actually brought about the murder (1 K. xxi. 7—13). 

* Dan: xi. 32 R.V. “pervert,” marge. Heb, “make profane,” 
comp. 1 Macc. i. 43—61. 
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but Daniel’s prophetic chdénéph would apply well to Herod 
Antipas so far as he induced his countrymen to adopt Greek 
habits. 

The Talmuds apparently make no mention either of 
Antipas or of John the Baptist. But in the recently dis- 
covered Fragments of a Zadokite Work there is a contrast be- 
tween ‘‘a teacher of righteousness” and a ‘‘man of mocking,” 
called also ‘‘the commanding one,” who is vaguely connected 


’ 


with the charge of “taking two wives,’ and who “dropped 
to Israel waters of lying.’’ In that work, the Pharisees are 
called “they that builded the wall and daubed it with 
untempered mortar,” and it is said that these (Hos. v. II) 
“followed after the commanding one.” 

I have endeavoured to shew! that this “commanding one”’ 
is an appellation of Herod Antipas. But how could” dropping” 
‘(a word applicable rather to prophets) be applied to Antipas? 
It seemed to me explicable from a passage in Proverbs saying 
“The lips of the strange woman drop honey,” which Rashi 
regards as the seducing doctrine of ““Epicureismus®.”’ Herod 
Antipas, as favouring Hellenism, might be said to “drop” 
Epicureismus. But now a better, or perhaps a supplementary 
explanation suggests itself from the Jerusalem Targum, which 
appears to use this word, “dyop,’ concerning the contami- 
nating influence of blood-pollution connected with the unique 
mention of chanéph in the Law :—‘‘ Nor contaminate (¢dnaph) 
ye the land in which ye are, because innocent blood that 
hath not been avenged will drop-on (nataph) the Jand®] The 
passage at all events illustrates the probabilities of a play 
on the words chdnéph, ‘‘pollute,” and ndtaph, “drop: < 

It should be noted that the Syriac Versions frequently 





1 See Light 3996 a—e. On “drop,’’ see Gesen. 643 a. 

2 See Rashi on Prov. v. 3. 

3 Jer. Targ. on Numb. xxxv. 33. I follow Walton’s Text (“anun- 
dat terram,”’ and so Etheridge). Others repeat tanaph in the place 
of ndtaph. 
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render “‘ hypocrites,” when applied to the Pharisees, “‘ accepters 
of persons” (lit. ‘‘accepters with persons, or faces’”’)*. This 
may be explained as follows. In Greek literature, outside 
the LXX, during the first century, hwpocritat (our hypocrites) 
meant “‘stage-players” and nothing else. The Syriac trans- 
lators therefore interpreted “‘hupocritai’” as “‘maskers” or 
“those that take masks” (since all stage-players wore masks). 
But ‘“mask,’* in Greek as in Latin, was sometimes rendered 
by a word (prosépon) that more usually meant ““ person?,”” 
Now to ‘‘take, or accept, persons’? was Biblical Hebrew, and 
Biblical Greek, for ‘‘favour persons,’’ meaning (for the most 
part) ‘judge unjustly’.” Hence they inferred, as a correct 
rendering of ‘‘hypocrites,”’ the phrase ‘‘takers, or accepters, of 
persons.” 

But in truth Jesus appears to have applied the term 
chanéph to the Pharisees, by no means in the sense of “‘accepters 
of persons,’ but in that much stronger sense in which Isaiah 
and Jeremiah spoke of the nation and the guides and teachers 
of the nation, the priests and prophets, as being “‘polluted”’ 
and “‘polluters””—being practically apostates to what Ezekiel 
called the ‘“‘idols” in their own hearts*. It is strong language. 
But it is not stronger than that of Francis Bacon: ‘‘The great 





1 Palest., e.g. Mt. vi. 2, 5, renders it “false-dealers”” (Gesen. 1055 b), 
Delitzsch has chdnéph. SS has “accepters of (lit. with) persons”’ in 
Mt. vi. 2, Gk troxpirai; but chanéph in vi. 7 (see Thes. Syr. 1322 on 
chanéph), where Curet. has “accepters of persons,” Gk e@vixoi. On 
‘accept with person,” see Thes. Syr. 2393 “accepit aliquem secundum 
faciem vel personam eius,” mpoowmodAnnrew. 

2 See Steph. Thes. on (1) tpocwmreioy “mask” and on (2) rpdc@rov 
‘“‘nerson”—used in Attic sometimes for mpocemeiov. In Latin, 
““pers6na”’ means primarily “mask,” and derivatively “personage,” 
“character,” “person.” 

3 Comp. Lev. xix. 15 “Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judg- 
ment...thou shalt not vespect the person (lit. take the person, Anu Wn 
mpdcwmov) of the poor....” Hence Rom. ii. If mpoo@moAnpwia 
“favouritism” and Acts x. 34 mpoc@modnprtns. 

4 Ezek. xiv. 3. 
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atheists indeed are hypocrites, which are ever handling holy 
things, but without feeling, so as they must needs be cauterized 
in the end!.” 


§ 9. The absence of technical terms in John 


The mention of Herodians or leaven of Herod by Mark, but 
not by the parallel Luke who seems to identify it with hypo- 
crisy, must be considered, along with the non-mention of 
Herodians anywhere by John, as affording a specimen of the 
instances where we must not expect Johannine intervention. 
John does not favour Mark against Luke. But it should be 
added that he does not favour Luke against Mark by a mention 
of hypocrisy or hypocrites. Those terms are nowhere used by 
John. These Johannine omissions raise a question as to what, 
in the Fourth Gospel, corresponds to “‘hypocrisy”’ in the Three. 
The writer gives us no one term for it but warns us against it 
as a Protean evil. It is heart-callousness?. It is also the 
self-sufficient blindness of the blind who say ‘We see?®.”’ 
Again, it may be called the repletion of those who are filled to 
satiety with the waters of self-satisfaction so that they have 
‘‘no room” for the Water of Life*+. These are cosmopolitan 
thoughts—callousness, blindness, and satiety. But “hypo- 
crisy’’—in its Greek verbal form—and “‘leaven” and ‘‘Sad- 
ducee”’ and ‘‘ Herodian,”’ and other terms denoting local and 
transient expressions of cosmopolitan evil, are not cosmo- 
politan and therefore not Johannine. When the Fourth 
Gospel was at last published, the Herods were probably 
extinct or near extinction. ‘Herod the fox®” had long ago 
lost his tetrarchy in the attempt to become a king*. ‘‘ Herod 





1 Essays xvi. 60. 
2 Jn xii. 4o (R.V.) “hardened their heart.” 
pat obs, Ane 
4 Jn viii. 37—8. Di kexdil 692; 
8 Joseph. Ant. xviii. 7. 2. 
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the king’—t.c. Herod Agrippa I—after killing James the 
brother of John, had been smitten by an angel of God and 
eaten by worms!. Herod Agrippa II—called by Paul “king 
Agrippa’’—the last of the Herods, who sided with the Romans 
in the war that destroyed Jerusalem, died about the end of 
the first century. 

Perhaps there was some confusion in late first-century 
traditions among Christians about the various Herods who rose 
up against Christ and Christ’s Church, fulfilling the Psalmist’s 
prophecy about “‘the kings of the earth*.” Justin Martyr 
speaks of a Herod as “king of the Jews” at the time when 
the LXX was written*. He also calls Herod Antipas “‘king of 
the Jews,” and refers to Hosea as making a prediction about 
him in the words “a present to the king®.” Mark himself 
was responsible for some such confusion, having begun his 
narrative about Herod’s oath with the words “ Herod the king” 
where Matthew and Luke have “Herod the tetrarch§.” And 
who could say whether the ‘‘Herodians” derived their name 
from Herod the Great or from Herod Antipas? It is not 
surprising that John decided to drop the Herods altogether— 
especially as Luke had introduced Herod Antipas, just before 
the Crucifixion, as playing an important part about which 
Mark and Matthew say nothing. In any case John’s silence 
about them is consistent and complete. For an evangelist 
who deals so amply with the acts and words of John the 





1 Acts xii. I—23. 

2 Schiirer i. 1. 92, quoting Photius, Biblioth. cod. 33. 

3 Ps. ii. 2, Actsiv.25—6. Herod the Great, according to Matthew 
alone, rose up against the child Jesus. Herod Antipas, according 
to Luke alone in the Gospels, “set at naught” the man Jesus; or, 
according to Luke in the Acts, Pilate and Herod were “gathered 
together” against Christ. See Son 3183 c—d. 

4 Apol. § 31. 5 Tryph. § 103, comp. Hos. x. 6. 

Mk vi. 14, Mt. xiv. 1, Lk. ix. 7. Later on Mt. xiv.9 (Aumnbeis 6 
Bacideds) resembles Mk vi. 26 (mepiduros yevopevos 6 Bacweds), in the 
story of the oath (which is wholly omitted by Luke). 
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Baptist we might have thought it impossible to suppress the 
name of the prince that put him to death. But he does 
suppress it. “John,” he says, ‘was not yet cast into prison.” 
But who imprisoned him, and when, and why, and with what 
result—about all this he tells us nothing?. 











1 Jn iii. 24. 
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CHAPTER: X* 


THE CONCOURSE TO JESUS 
[Mark iti. 7—12] 


§ 1. Jesus ‘‘withdrew”’ 


In Mark, after ‘‘took counsel how they might destroy 
him,” it is said ‘And Jesus with his disciples withdrew to 
(or, toward) the seat.”” And then comes a description of the 
concourse of the multitudes to Him from many regions. 

In attempting to ascertain the exact meaning of a with- 
drawal ‘‘to, or toward, the sea,”’ the question arises “‘ From what 
place did Jesus withdraw?” The last place mentioned in Mark 
is a ‘‘synagogue,” but the text varies between ‘‘a synagogue” 








* For titles of previous Parts of Diatessarica referred to by 
abbreviations in this Volume, see pp. 545—6. For other ab- 
breviations see pp. xxiii—xxvi. 

1 Aveydpnoev mpos tiv Oddacoay. *Avaxwpéw, “withdraw,” from 
which “anchorite” is derived, would generally (not always, as may 
be seen from its use in Hermas) signify a retirement of more dura- 
tion than is implied by troxepéw, “step back’ (which sometimes 
means “give ground”). In N.T. the preposition with which it is 
used is nowhere else mpdés, but only eis (Mt. ii. 12 etc. and Jn vi. 15) 
of withdrawing into a district or into the privacy of (Jn vi. 15) “the 
mountain.’”? Some MSS read eis here (Mk iii. 7). Prof. Swete says 
(on Mk iii. 7) ‘‘ zpés gives the direction or locality of the retreat.” 
In the following remarks, R.V. “to” will be mostly retained, though 


“toward,” or “to the neighbourhood of,’ would be a more exact 
rendering. 
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and “‘the synagogue” given (without alternative) by R.V. and 
W.H. severally :— 


Mk iti. 1 Mt. xi. 9 Lk. vi. 6 
And he entered And he departed And it came to 
again into the syna- thence and went into pass on another sab- 
gogue (W.H. om. the). their synagogue. bath that he entered 


into the synagogue. 


Codex B and NS omit the article, but the rest of the Greek 
MSS insert it, and so does the Syro-Sinaitic Version discovered 
since the publication of W.H.’s text. Professor Swete urges 
that “we speak of going ‘to church’ or being ‘in church’ when 
no particular building is intended.” But we do not speak of 
going “‘inmto church.” In N.T. elsewhere, we find ‘“‘went into 
the synagogue” or “into their synagogue” or “into their syna- 
gogues!”’ etc., but nowhere “‘went into synagogue.’ Moreover, 
even if Mark did here (uniquely) use “into synagogue” as we 
use ‘‘to church,” it would still be probable that he meant “ went 
as John writes “These things 


, 


into synagogue in Capernaum,’ 
said he in synagogue as he taught im Capernaum?.”’ For 
Mark’s last mention of synagogue in the singular referred to the 
synagogue at Capernaum*. Now, therefore, if he says that 
Jesus “entered again into synagogue,” a reasonable interpre- 
tation is ‘““he entered again into synagogue in Capernaum.” 
In the interval, Jesus had repeatedly entered into ‘‘synagogues”’ 
of Galilee*, but Mark may now be intending to relate a second 
act of Jesus in the synagogue of Capernaum. 

This has a bearing on the meaning of “‘ withdrew to the sea.”’ 





1 Mt. xii. 9, Mki. 21, 39, Lk. iv. 16, 44, vi. 6, Acts xiii. 14, xiv. I, 
xvii. 10, xviii. 19, xix. 8. When Luke means “in a synagogue’ 
he says (xiii. 10) “in one of the synagogues,” though év ovvaywyn 
might have been used to mean “in synagogue” as in Jn vi. 59, 
xviii. 20. 

2 Jn vi. 59 ev ovvaywyn, R.V. txt “in the synagogue,” marg. “in 
a synagogue.” 3 Mk i. 21—29. 

4 Mk i. 39 “went into their synagogues throughout all Galilee.”’ 
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For the words could hardly mean ‘‘withdrew from the syna- 
gogue in Capernaum to the seaside in Capernaum,” a distance 
of a few furlongs at most. The expression, in itself, would 
not be appropriate; and it is clear that these multitudes 
from many regions could not resort to Him immediately on 
the beach. The parallel Matthew has ‘‘And Jesus, perceiving 
[it], withdrew from thence,’ omitting ‘‘to the sea.” But 
Luke has here—what Mark places a little later on as the 
preface to the appointment of the Twelve—‘‘ And it came to 
pass in these days that he went out into the mountain to 
pray!.”’ That is to say, Luke, differing from Mark’s order, 
places the appointment of the Twelve before, not after, the 
concourse of the people?. 

These disagreements indicate that Mark has placed here 
one of many traditions about the “withdrawing” of Jesus, 
which he alone has connected with (1) ‘‘the sea,” and with 
(2) ‘‘a little boat” that is to ““wait on” Jesus; and that the 
later Synoptists, besides omitting these two points of con- 
nection, differ as to the time and circumstances of the “with- 
drawing,” or, as Luke calls it, the ‘going out into the moun- 
tain.” All agree that at (or, near) this time, a great ““number”’ 
or “multitude” or “multitudes,” either ‘‘followed” Jesus, or 





PO Mle 1157 Mt. xii. 15 Lk. vi. 12 
And Jesus with And Jesus, per- And it came to 
his disciples with- ceiving [it], with- pass in these days 
drew to the sea. drew from thence. that he went out 
into the mountain 
to pray. 
Lk. vi. 17 


And he came 
down with them and 
stood on a level 
place. 

2 In Matthew, the concourse of the people is placed very early 
(Mt. iv. 24—5); the appointment of the Twelve, later (x. I—5); 
the healing on the sabbath, and Christ’s consequent “‘ withdrawing,”’ 
later still (Mt. xii. g—15). Matthew adds that when Christ “with- 
drew,” (xii. 15) ““many followed him,” but he does not enumerate 
the regions whence they came. 
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“came to hear him and be healed,’’ or “hearing what great 


things he did, came to him.’ 


, 


In the texts, as given below}, 


it will be seen that Mark does not mention “‘ multitude” except 
in his parenthesis about the “little boat,’’ whereas he mentions 





1 Mk iii. 7—12 

(7) And Jesus 
with his disciples 
withdrew to (or, to- 
ward) the sea: and a 
great number (7A7- 
60s) from Galilee fol- 
lowed : 

(8) And from 
Judaea, and from 
Jerusalem, and from 
Idumaea, and _ be- 
yond Jordan, and 
about Tyre and 
Sidon, a great num- 
ber (mA7jG0s), hearing 
what great things he 
did, came unto him. 

(9) And he spake 
to his disciples, 
that a little boat 
should wait on him 
because of the mul- 
titude (dxAov), lest 
they should throng 
him: 

(x0) For he had 
healed many ; inso- 
much that as many 
as had plagues (it. 
scourges) pressed 
(lit. fell) upon him 
that they might 
touch him. 

(rr) And the un- 
clean spirits, when- 
soever they beheld 
him, fell down before 
him, and cried, say- 


ing, Thou art the 
Son of God. 
(12) And _ he 


charged them much 
that they should not 
make him known. 


Mt. xii. 15a, iv.24—5, 
xi. £5 0—17 
(xii. 15a) And 

Jesus, perceiving [it], 

withdrew from 

thence ; and many 
followed him.... 

(iv. 24—5) And 
the report of him 
went forth into all 
Syria; and_ they 
brought unto him all 
that were sick, 
holden with divers 
diseases and _ tor- 
ments, possessed 
with devils (ov, de- 
moniacs) and_ epi- 
leptic, and palsied; 
and he healed them. 

(25) And _ there 
followed him great 
multitudes (dyXor) 
from Galilee and De- 
capolis and _ Jeru- 
salem and Judaea 
and [from] beyond 
Jordan. 

(xii. 15) foll.) And 
he healed them all, 

(16) And charg- 
ed them that they 
should not make 
him known: 

(57), That. it 
might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by 
(ov, through) Isaiah 
the prophet, say- 
TERPS Gee 
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Lk. vi. 124, vi. 17—19 

(vi. 12a) And it 
came to pass in these 
days that he went 
out into the moun- 
tain to pray.... 
[Here follows vi. 13— 
16 the choosing of 
the Twelve.] 

(vi. 17—19) And 
he came down with 
them, and stood on 
a level place, and 
a great multitude 
(8yAos) of his  dis- 
ciples, and a great 
number (jos) of 
the people from all 
Judaea and_ Jeru- 
salem, and the sea 
coast of Tyre and 
Sidon, which came 
to hear him, and to 
be healed of their 
diseases ; 

(18) And _ they 
that were troubled 
with unclean spirits 
were healed. 

(19) And all 
the multitude (dyXos) 
sought to touch him : 
for power came forth 
from him, and healed 
[them] all. 
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“great number” and then “number great?” as first “ follow- 
ing,” and then “coming to,” Jesus; while Luke distinguishes 
the ‘great multitude of his disciples” from the “ great number 
of the people.” 

All this shews that Luke was dissatisfied, and not un- 
reasonably, with Mark’s tradition. What the sense demands 
is, that Jesus, in order to escape from the combined attack 
of the Pharisees and the Herodians, passed owt of the tetrarchy 
of Herod Antipas across the sea. One journey of this kind is 
described by John. It follows the persecution of Jesus by 
the Jews after He had performed an act of healing on the 
sabbath. It is also the only occasion where John describes 
the “multitude” as “following” Jesus. It also mentions acts 
of healing, called ‘‘signs,’’ as the reason for the ‘‘following.”’ 
Like Luke, John here describes Jesus as ascending a “‘moun- 
tain,’ but not quite in the same terms. John writes as 
follows: ‘‘After these things Jesus departed beyond the sea 
of Galilee [that is, the sea] of Tiberias. And there followed 
him a great multitude because they were [continually] be- 
holding the signs that he was doing on the sick. And Jesus 
went up into the mountain and there sat with his disciples?.”’ 





1 Mk iii. 7—8 odd rAjdos...7AnOos wodv is noteworthy. (1) Mark 
never uses mAO0s again. (2) It conveys a notion of fulness, ap- 
plicable (as Luke mostly applies it) to a whole nation, city, army, 
congregation, or even a number of sick folk crowded into one building 
(Jn v. 3), or fish crowded into a net (ib. xxi. 6, comp. Lk. v. 6). 
That is not appropriate here in Mark. But it may be allusive to 
promises in Genesis concerning the seed of Abraham. In LXX, the 
earliest uses of wA7jGos are connected with such promises, Gen. xvi. 10 
(to Hagar) ov« dpiOpyoera ard rod mAndous, xvil. 4 (to Abraham) éon 
matip mrnOovs Ovav, comp. tb, xxxii. 12, xlviii. 16, 19. WAjOos 
occurs only eight times in Genesis, so that the word would readily 
convey this Abrahamic allusion to readers of Mark who were also 
readers of LXX. Taken in this way, 770s coming at the beginning 
and the end of the Marcan list of seven districts that contributed to 
the Concourse to the Messiah, would mean “the great multitude of 
the seed of Abraham according to the Promise.” 

2 Jn vi. 1—3 “went up (dvpdGev) into the mountain” differs 
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Almost all Mark’s traditions about ‘‘ boats” and ‘‘crossing”’ 
the lake, when compared with their Synoptic parallels, shew 
early differences and confusions!. John’s parallel seems to 
shew how Mark may have gone wrong by mistaking “‘ with- 
drew across the sea” for “withdrew to the sea®.’”” Moreover 
this Johannine passage uses the Marcan word placed at the 
head of this section, ‘“‘withdrew,’’ not indeed at the beginning 
but at the end of the narrative thus: ‘“‘The men, therefore, 
seeing the signs (07, sign) that he had done, began to say, 
This is of a truth the prophet that is to come into the world. 
Jesus, therefore, perceiving that they purposed to come and 
snatch him away that they might make him a king, withdrew 
back-again into the mountain, [by] himself, alone?®.”’ 





from Lk. vi. 12 “went out (eéed6civ) into the mountain.’’ There is 
also a difference as to the moment at which Jesus began to be with 
His disciples. The parall. Mk iii. 13 says “And he goeth up into the 
mountain and calleth unto him whom he himself would.’ This 
suggests, but does not mention, an interval. But Lk. vi. 13 “and, 
when it was day, he called his disciples” indicates that Jesus was 
alone for a time. It is not so in John, Jesus is not “alone” till He 
ascends the mountain for the second time (Jn vi. 15). 

1 E.g. Mk iii. 9 iva mdotdpiov mpooKkaprepy airé is, in SS “that they 
should bring near to him a boat,” and in Lat. MSS “ut navicula 
(or, in navicula) sibi deserviret (or, deservivent).’’ Now in Aramaic 
(Levy Ch. i. 344) and in Syriac (Thes. Syr. 213, 216) there is a 
similarity, amounting almost to identity, between the words meaning 
“boat” and “teaching.’’ Upookaprepey Sidaxy OCCUTS in Acts ii. 42. 
Among the Galilaean Apostles an ancient precept may have been 
in vogue, coming from Christ Himself, in which there was a play on 
the two words, “See that ye serve me in the boat,’’ “See that ye serve 
me in the teaching” (or “Serve the boat,” “Serve the teaching’’). 
The Boat, in early Christian poetry, would mean the Church. 

2 In Mk iii. 7 dvexopnoev mpos, Some MSS have eis. But dvaywpetv 
els (see p. 372, N. 1) would naturally imply withdrawal into a region. 
The LXX exhibits a multitude of various corruptions of phrases with 
népav, and perhaps mpos, here, is one of them. Aquila in Exod. XXViil. 
26 has mpos mépav. 

8 Jn vi. 14—15. “Avexopnoev mékw might mean “withdrew [back] 
again,” i.e. “withdrew a second time.’ And possibly it is intended to 
suggest this. The first ascent of the mountain (vi. 3) might be of 
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There is some evidence tending to shew that Greek writers 
in the first and second centuries made careful distinctions 
between ‘‘ withdrew” and synonymous or homonymous terms. 
Philo expressly says ‘Moses does not flee from Pharoah, he 
withdraws}.”’ Yet, curiously enough, in the passage last quoted 
from John, the Curetonian Syriac and Codex a read “flee” 
for ‘‘withdraw®.”’ Matthew repeatedly describes Jesus as 
“withdrawing,” whereas Luke never does, and Mark does so 
only here®. Luke however twice uses another word, which 
he perhaps deemed less strong than ‘‘withdrew” and better 
adapted to mean temporary retiring, as it were, for a 
breathing-space?. 

Probably John did not trouble himself so much about these 
verbal distinctions as about the moral effect likely to be pro- 
duced on readers by Matthew’s frequent statements that Jesus. 
‘“‘withdrew,”’ when jibed at by critics like Celsus®. Celsus said 
that Jesus “‘used to run away” and ‘“‘most ignominiously hide 
himself.”” John says elsewhere, in effect, ““He did not hide 
Himself. He was hidden by the Providence of God®.” And 
here he says, in effect, “It is true that on one occasion Jesus 
did, in a remarkable way, withdraw. But why? Not to avoid 





the nature of a first ‘‘withdvawal”’ from enemies of one kind (per- 
secutors), and this might be a second withdvawal from enemies of 
another kind (misguided admirers). But the primary meaning 
appears to be “ back-again,” i.e. “He withdrew from His admirers to 
the place where He had been before.” 

1 Philo i. 90 Od hevyet Movons aro rod Papad,..dddra dvaywpel. 

2 In Jn vi. 15, 8! also has devyes, and Blass has it in his text. 

3 In Mt. iv. 12, xiv. 13, xv. 21, the parall. Mark has not dvayapéw. 
Marcus Antoninus Iv. § 3 condemns people that seek for themselves 
“yetivements (dvaxwpnoes),”” and “‘rustic-retreats (dypocxias)” and 
“seaside-places (aiyaAovs)’’ and “mountains.” 

4 Lk. v. 16, ix. 10. ‘Yroxepé in Justin Martyr Tryph §9 means 
“stepping-aside [from noisy companions for a quiet talk].”’ 

5 See Origen Celsus ii. 10 “ émovediordrata Kpumropevos SuedidpacKev 
6 Incois.” 


6 See Joh. Gr, 2538—43, 2724 on Jn viii. 59, xii. 36 expvBn. 
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persecution, but to escape from those who wished to make 
Him a king.” 


§ 2. ‘‘To[ward] the sea,” “Galilee,” “beyond Jordan” 


We have above recognised, and tried to explain as a cor- 
ruption, the use of ‘‘toward the sea” by Mark alone. But there 
is also, if not a difficulty, at all events something like a super- 
fluity, in ‘Galilee,’ which is used by Mark and Matthew. 
For apparently the intention is to emphasize a concourse of 
people to Jesus from distant parts: and He was in ‘“ Galilee” 
already. Luke therefore seems justified in omitting it. Luke 
also omits “beyond Jordan.” This phrase he never uses, 
so that we cannot be surprised. But looking closely into his 
text we see that under the guise of “‘by-the-brine?”—-in con- 
nection with “Tyre and Sidon”—he does insinuate something 
about the ‘“‘sea,” only not Mark’s “‘sea”—which Luke calls 
“the lake”—but the genuine salt sea, the Mediterranean. 
“By-the-brine,”’ meaning ‘‘sea-coast,’’ occurs nowhere else in 
N.T. But it occurs in Isaiah’s well-known prophecy quoted 
above by Matthew concerning Christ’s Advent: “The way of 
the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee of the nations,’ where the LXX 
has “and the rest that [inhabit] the [land] by-the-brine and 
beyond Jordan, Galilee of the nations’.” Noting that 
Matthew retains the Hebrew “way of the sea,” we ask whether 
it could be expressed in Greek by “‘toward the sea,” so as to 
agree with the Marcan phrase that caused us so much difficulty. 
And we find that in Ezekiel the Hebrew ‘“‘way of” is represented 
by the Greek “toward” (the preposition used by Mark) nine 
times*. 





1 On zpos, “to,” or ‘ toward,” see above, p. 372,N. I, p. 377, N. 2. 

2 Lk. vi. 17 ris mapadtov Tupov Kai Z1davos, parall. to Mk iii. 8 wepi 
Tbpov cai 3:ddva, which drops the thought of “sea.” 

3 Mt. iv. 15 quoting Is. ix. 1. 

4 Ezek. xl. 20—xlii. 15 (Trommius). 
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This clears up much that was obscure. For now we see 
that, in choosing these particular districts, and even in using 
these particular expressions, the Evangelists may have been 
influenced by prophecy. Matthew, who has quoted Isaiah, 
interprets the whole consistently as referring to the sea of Galslee. 
Luke refers the whole consistently to the Mediterranean. Mark 
“‘conflates”’ the two'. The first part of his list (including “‘to- 
ward the sea”’) refers to the sea of Galilee; the second part 
(‘Tyre and Sidon’’) refers to the sea of the West, though not 
called “‘sea.”” Mark’s first words therefore do not mean (or, 
at least, did not originally mean) that Jesus retired from His 
conflict with the Pharisees in the Capernaum synagogue and 
literally walked down ‘‘to the sea.””’ They meant that when He 
thus: retired from His enemies, His manifestation still pro- 
ceeded, for His retiring was, as it was written by Isaiah, “by 
the way of the sea, Galilee of the Gentiles,” so that ‘‘the people 
sitting in darkness saw a great light.” 


§ 3. “From Idumaea (i.e. Edom)” 


This is the only mention of “Edom” in N.T. Why mention 
Edom, rather than Trachonitis, Ituraea, Abilene, mentioned 
by Luke?? The answer suggested by the last section is ‘‘ From 
prophecy.”” But what prophecy? There are poetic mentions 
of Edom or Idumaea in the LXX of Isaiah and the Psalms, 
where the name may represent “‘the kingdom of blood,” the 
enemy of Israel?; but there are none that would apply to a 
gathering such as is here described, a concourse of nations to 
the conquering Messiah. 

There is, however, in the Hebrew text of Amos—but mis- 
translated in the LXX—one mention of Edom that would 








1 For “conflation,’’ see Clue 20—155. 

2 ieitieets 

* See Jerome on Ps, Ix, 9 and Is. Ixiii. r. “Edom,” in Jewish 
tradition, regularly represents “Rome” (see Levy i. 29), e.g. “ Hadrian, 
king of Edom.” 
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exactly apply: ‘In that day will I raise up the tabernacle of 
David...and I will raise up his ruins...that they may possess 
the remnant of Edom and all the nations that are called by my 
name!.” This prophecy is actually quoted in the Acts, as being 
uttered by James, the President of the Council of Jerusalem, 
in favour of ‘‘Symeon,” who (he says) “hath rehearsed how God 
did first visit the Gentiles.” But James is made to quote it 
from the LXX, which substitutes “Adam” for ‘“ Edom?.” 
Hence, in the Acts, James is made to say “that the residue of 
men may seek after the Lord, and all the Gentiles upon whom my 
name is called’.” But it may be taken as certain that James 
did not quote the LXX. ‘‘The Hebrew words of Amos,” as 
Horae Hebraicae says*, “quoted by James do suit very well with 
his design and purpose.”” Parts of Mark’s Gospel appear to have 
come, in substance, from Peter; and, if Peter heard James at 
the Council of Jerusalem using this prophecy about ‘‘ Edom” in 
favour of the inclusion of the Gentiles, it seems probable that 
Peter would also use it (even if he had not used it before) in 
enumerating the various quarters from which came the con- 
course of people to Jesus at the time when He was forced to 
flee from the Pharisees and Herodians°. 

Besides explaining the Marcan ‘“‘Idumaea,”’ this hypothesis 
of an original Hebrew “Edom” enables us to explain why 
Matthew makes a mention of ‘‘Syria” here. ‘‘Syria” is Aram, 
and Avram is repeatedly confused with Edom, the two words 





1 Amos ix. II—I2. 

2 Acts xv. 17. Comp. Levy i. 29 a4, which says that in Lev. 7. 
(s. 22, 165c) we must read DIT, “Edom,” for owNx, “Adam” or 
“man.” 

3 “Seek after,” in LXX, indicates that they took vw, “ possess,” 
for win, “seek.” 

4 Hor. Heb. on Acts xv. 17. 

6 Jerome on Amos ix. 12 paraphrases “the remnant of Edom”’ as 
“quicquid reliquum fuerit de Regno sanguinario atque terreno”’ 
where “the kingdom of blood and earth”? alludes to “Edom,” red, 
and “Adam,” earth. He adds another interpretation based on the 
LocX, Chommum> 
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being almost identical’, Matthew appears to have read 
“Edom” as “Aram,” and to have placed it first as indicating 
that the “hearing,” or “report,” of the Gospel went forth first 
to “the whole of Syria.’ After this, from the different parts 
of Syria came, as Mark and Luke say, “‘hearers?.” Matthew’s 
addition of ‘Decapolis,” after ‘Galilee,’ strengthens the 
allusion—since Decapolis was a group of cities mainly Gentile— 
to Isaiah’s ‘“Galilee of the Gentiles.”’ 


§ 4. The Johannine view of the concourse to Jesus 


The only passage in which the Fourth Gospel speaks of a 
“ereat multitude” as “following” Jesus is the one mentioned 
above, introducing the Feeding of the Five Thousand*. The 
description of the multitude there, as following Jesus because 
of His “signs,” and the whole sequel of the miracle, indicate 
that this ‘‘following” of Jesus was only rudimentary and pre- 
paratory. Those who admire Him as the promised “prophet” 
seek to make Him a king, and He “withdraws” from them. 
His ‘‘sign” is not understood. Before this time Jesus must 
have chosen the Twelve. He refers to the choice as, in some 
sense, a failure, ‘‘Was it not I that chose you, the Twelve 
(SS you all), and one of you is a devil#?”” It is also said that 
“many of his disciples went back and walked no more with 
him®.”” The whole narrative suggests disappointment. 








1 See Clue 6 shewing how “Syria,” or “Aram” p7N, in 2 S. viii. 
12 (also 13) is parall. to 1 Chron. xviii. 11 ‘‘Edom,” ps (spelt 
DIN in Ezek. xxv. 14, Gesen. 10 a) where LXX has Idumaea in both 
books. See also 1 K. xi. 25, 2 K. xvi. 6. 
2 Mk iii. 8 Mt.1v.24 = Lk. vi. 17 
...and from Idu- and there came ...who came to 
maea...hearing how  (lit.) his hearing (axon) hear him. 
many [great deeds] he into the whole of 
was doing, came Syria. 
unto him. 


3 Jn vi. 2. See Addendum, p. 386. 4 Jnivinzo: 
5 Jn vi. 66. That the “disciples’’ were numerous is not implied 
in the Fourth Gospel before Jn iv. 1 “more disciples than John.” 
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If we might accept, as true, what the Pharisees (according 
to John’s account) were forced to confess about Jesus, “Lo, 
the world is gone after him,’ we might infer that John re- 
garded Christ’s riding into Jerusalem, amid the acclamations 
of multitudes preceding and following Him, as a real instance 
of “following.” But on the contrary the Evangelist seems to 





‘ 


Jn ii. 2 “ Jesus also was bidden, and Ars disciples,” ib. ii. 11 “and his 
disciples believed on him,’’ seem to refer merely to six previously 
mentioned or implied (including Nathanael). Jn lige t2)satter cms 
he went down to Capernaum, he. ..and his disciples”’ tells us nothing 
as to their number. Nor does Jn ii. 22 “his disciples remembered,” 
for that refers to a period after the Resurrection. But we learn 
something from Jn iii. 22 “Jesus came, and his disciples, into the 
land of Judaea...and there he tarried with them and baptized,” 
when taken with iv. 1—2 “Jesus was making and baptizing more 
disciples than John, although Jesus himself baptized not, but his 
disciples.” For these passages imply that some disciples of Jesus 
had by this time begun to baptize with His sanction or appointment, 
and that the whole number of Christ’s disciples was now large. 

In Mark, the first mention of “disciples’’ may imply that they 
were many, ii. 15 “ He was sitting at meat in his [Levi’s] house, and 
many publicans and sinners sat down with Jesus and [with] his 
disciples, [making altogether a great multitude] for they [1.e. the 
disciples] were [by this time] many, and they habitually-followed 
him (jxoAovovv aire). But the text is doubtful. D and the 
Latin codd. have “there were many who (or, who also) followed him’’— 
perhaps meaning this as an explanation of “disciples,” namely, 
habitual followers, out of whom the Twelve were selected. 

Luke is the only Evangelist that expressly declares the Twelve 
to have been selected out of the disciples {vi. 13 “He called (mpo- 
cepavycer) his disciples and he chose from them twelve’’) whereas 
Mark says (iii. 13—14) “calleth unto him (mpockadeira) whom he 
himself would...and he appointed twelve.” Luke also mentions 
(vi. 17) “a great multitude (dydos wodvs) of his disciples’’—a very 
rare use of 8xdos, a word often used in a depreciatory sense. On 
Matthew’s omission of “ choosing,” see p. 388 foll. 

The impression left on us by John is that he desires to exalt the 
true and spiritual “ disciple ’’—as compared with “apostle” or “one 
of the Twelve” —and to suggest that the details of the choosing of 
the Twelve were unimportant. At the same time he tells us what 
no other Evangelist does, that many of the disciples abandoned 
Jesus at an early period. 
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suggest—and almost to take pleasure in suggesting—that these 
multitudes and these acclamations signified very little. It was 
Christ’s ‘‘sign” (we are told), not Himself, that roused the 
multitude to enthusiasm: ‘For this cause also the multitude 
went and met him, for that they had heard that he had done 
this sign.” When a Johannine statement of this kind is 
made it may be taken as a warning that the faith of the 
“multitude” is rudimentary?. . 

Is it an accident that immediately after this false alarm of 
the Pharisees (false, at least, in the letter) that ‘‘the world” 
had “gone after” Jesus, “certain Greeks” are introduced as 
petitioning to ‘‘see Jesus”? The language implies but a small 
number,—‘‘certain Greeks among those that went up to 
worship at the feast?””—but the narrative of their introduction 
to Jesus through the two Greek-named Apostles Philip and 
Andrew, and the immediate exclamation of Jesus “the hour 
is come that the Son of man should be glorified,” imply that 
the prediction of Isaiah is being fulfilled “Arise, shine, for thy 
light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee... 
nations shall come to thy light, and kings to the brightness of 
thy rising’.”” The context in Isaiah mentions “‘the isles” more 
particularly among these arriving worshippers—a term that 
applies to the Mediterranean islands and coasts where Greek 
civilisation prevailed. 

The term ‘‘isles,’’ as used in Hebrew, might include the 
coasts of Italy, too, and so point to Rome. And this leads us 
to ask whether the Fourth Gospel, the only one that mentions 
“Greeks,” has anywhere introduced a mention of “Romans,” 





1 Jn xii. 18. Contrast Jn iv. 42 “Now we believe, not because 
of thy speaking ; for we have heard for ourselves, and know, that this 
is indeed the Saviour of the world.” 

2 Concerning this “multitude” it is said (Jn xii. 28—9) that, after 
there came a voice out of heaven, “The multitude, therefore, that 
stood by and heard it, said that it had thundered.” 

Ce [fal Saul, A). 4 Is. Ix. I—3. 
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whom also no Synoptist mentions. John mentions them once, 
“The Romans will come and take away our [holy] place and 
our nation,” so say “the chief priests and the Pharisees!.’’ That 
is perhaps significant of the attitude of the Fourth Evangelist 
toward the Romans (compared with the Greeks) as regards the 
part they were to play in the Dispensation of the Gospel. 
Rome was the cosmopolitan sword of the Retribution of the 
Lord, striking down and levelling, so as to produce material 
peace and order. Greece was the cosmopolitan and reasonable 
language of the Lord—not His Logos, or Word, but His in- 
strument for expressing the Word to the civilised seekers after 
truth and wisdom throughout the Roman Empire. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the Evangelist was familiar 
with the prophecy of Amos, as interpreted by Luke in the 
Acts, that the Church was to “possess the remnant of Edom,” 
where “‘Edom” was taken by Luke (as by the LXX) to mean 
“man.’’ We have also abundant reason for supposing that 
John was familiar with the remarkably divergent Synoptic 
interpretations of “‘Edom,” (1) in Mark, Idumaea, (2) in 
Matthew, Aram, 7.e. Syria, (3) in Luke, perhaps (as in Acts) 
simply “men,” not needing to be mentioned since the context 
implied it. How was John to deal with these variations, and 
with the spiritual underlying fact? He would keep himself 
clear from all these difficult and—for his readers—unedifying 
details. Yet the fact, the great fact of the Concourse of the 
Nations to the Messiah, needed to be expressed. But why 
should it be expressed so early? To many it must seem 
premature in the Synoptists. Moreover it was connected by 
Mark with acts of exorcism in the most materialistic form—a 
phenomenon that the Fourth Gospel never mentions. 

As therefore John places his account of the Draught of 
Fishes at the close of the Gospel instead of the beginning, so 
he places his account of the manifestation of the Coming of the 


’ 
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Nations. He does not deny the truth of the Synoptic accounts, 
nor does he arbitrate between them. But he regards them all 
as expressions of rudimentary truth. The real glory of the 
Lord could not be revealed till the hour had come for the Son 
of man to be glorified. And then the representative of the 
influx of the nations was not Idumaea nor Syria, but “certain 
Greeks}.” 


~ 








1 The other Johannine mention of “Greeks” is in Jn vii. 35 
“Will he go to the dispersion among (lit. of) the Greeks and teach 
the Greeks?” on which see Joh. Gr. 2046, Son 3606 a. 


ADDENDUM 


The Johannine Concourse to Jesus is placed by John where Mark 
places his account of a second Concourse, just before the Feeding of 
the Five Thousand. There Mark and Matthew insert, while Luke 
omits, the statement that Jesus (Mk vi. 34, Mt. xiv. 14) ‘‘came 
forth and saw a great multitude.’ John describes Jesus as (Jn vi. 5) 
“lifting up his eyes and seeing that a great multitude cometh unto 
him.’ This is a mystical restatement of Mark (Joh. Gr. 2616). 
Luke has a previous mention, parallel to Mk-Mt., of ‘‘ multitudes 
following’’; but he does not repeat it, as they do, in connection 
with “seeing.” 

When we discuss the Feeding of the Five Thousand, it will be 
shewn that Mark has several traditions about the ‘“‘many” whom 
the Messiah will redeem, omitted by Luke and restated by John; 
and that Mark’s view of the multitudes that flocked to the Messiah 
was influenced not only by Isaiah but also by Daniel and Amos. 
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[Mark iii. 13—19] 


“Going up into the mountain”’ 


MATTHEW probably assumes—what Mark and Luke state— 


that Jesus went up into the mountain about the time of the 


appointment of the Twelve, described below}. 





The explanation 





* For titles of previous Parts of Diatessarica referred to by 
abbreviations in this Volume, see pp. 545—6. For other abbrevi- 
ations see pp. Xxili—xxvl. 


1 Mk iii. 13—19(R.V.) 

(73) And he 
goeth up into the 
mountain, and call- 
eth unto him whom 
he himself would : 
and they went unto 
him. 

(14) And he 
appointed _ twelve, 
(some anc. auth. add 
whom also he named 
apostles) that they 
might be with him, 
and that he might 
send them forth to 
preach, 

(15) And to 
have authority to 
cast out devils (lit. 
demons) : 

(16) And Simon 
he surnamed Peter ; 

(17) And James 
the [son] of Zebedee, 


Mt. x. 1—4 (R.V.) 


(1) And he 
called unto him his 
twelve disciples, and 
gave them authority 
over unclean spirits, 
ton cast Chem TOU, 
and to heal all man- 
ner of disease and all 
manner of sickness. 

(2) Now the 
names of the twelve 
apostles are these : 
The first, Simon, who 
is called Peter, and 
Andrew his brother; 
James the [son] of 
Zebedee, and John 
his brother ; 

(3) Philip, and 
Bartholomew; Tho- 
mas, and Matthew the 
publican; James the 
fson] of Alphaeus, 
and Thaddaeus ; 
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Lk. vi. 12—16 (R.V.) 
(72) And it 
came to pass in these 
days, that he went 
out into the moun- 
tain to pray; and he 
continued all night in 
prayer to God. 

(13) And when 
it was day, he called 
his disciples: and he 
chose from them 
twelve, whom also he 
named apostles ; 

(14) Simon, whom 


he also named 
Peter, and Andrew 
his brother, and 


James and John, and 
Philip and Bartho- 
lomew, 

(15) And Mat-- 
thew and Thomas, 
and James (the son] 
of Alphaeus, and 
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of Matthew’s omission is probably this, that Matthew does not 
follow Mark (as Luke does) in placing the appointment of the 
Twelve, and their names, a good deal before the sending forth 
of the Twelve. Matthew combines the appointment with the 
sending. Or rather, he does not describe the appointment at 
all; but later on, when he comes to describe Christ’s sending 
of “his twelve disciples,’ he inserts the names (without in- 
serting the appointment) previously given by Mark and Luke. 
Both the appointment of the Twelve, and the naming of some 
of them, were probably assumed by Matthew to have taken 
place just before the Sermon on the Mount?. 

Similarly, as we have seen above, the appointment of the 
Twelve is nowhere described by John, but is referred to by 
Jesus as past, soon after the single occasion on which He “went 
up into the mountain and there sat with his disciples’.” By 
his silence John avoids raising difficult questions: “Why did 
Jesus appoint persons whom He called ‘apostles,’ 7.e. ‘sent,’ 
and yet apparently not ‘send’ them at the time? When did 





Mk iii. 13—19 (R.V.) 
(contd.) 

and John the brother 

of James; and them 

he surnamed Boa- 

nerges, which is, Sons 

of thunder: 

(18) And Andrew, 
and Philip, and Bar- 
tholomew, and Mat- 
thew, and Thomas, 
and James the [son] 
of Alphaeus, and 
Thaddaeus, and Si- 
mon the Cananaean 
(or, Zealot). - 

(rg) And Judas 
Iscariot, which also 
betrayed him. 


Mt. x. 1—4 (R.V.) 
(contd.) 

(4) Simon the 
Cananaean, (07, Zea- 
lot) and Judas Is- 
cariot, who also be- 
trayed him. 


Lk. vi. 12—16 (R.V.) 
(contd.) 
Simon which was 
called the Zealot, 
(16) And Judas 
[the son, or brother] 
of James, and Judas 
Iscariot, which was 
the traitor. 


1 Mt. v. 1—2 “And seeing the multitudes he went up into the 
mountain, and when he had sat down, his disciples came unto him. 
[Here would come the appointment of the Twelve.| And he opened 
his mouth and taught them, saying....” 


2) | mivia7Omvianse 
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Jesus send them, and to whom? And what was their task or 
their message? And how could they adequately discharge 
their task or give their message if they had not yet received 
the Holy Spirit?” These questions will come before us much 
later on in detail. But we shall have to touch on some of them 
in this Chapter when discussing phrases peculiar to Mark in 
the Appointment of the Twelve. 


§2. “Whom he himself would he calleth to himself*” 


The phrase ‘““whom he himself would” seems chosen by 
Mark in order to express absolute and uncontrolled action. 
A parallel may be found in Theodotion’s rendering of Daniel: 
“Whom he himself would he slew; and whom he himself would he 
smote; and whom he himself would he raiseth up; and whom 
he himself would he put down?,” But this is said concerning the 
despotic Nebuchadnezzar. It is not surprising that the later 
Synoptists object to it. When Matthew describes the sending 
(not the choosing) of the Apostles, he retains “called to himself” 
in the sense of “‘called up,” “‘called into his presence,” thus: 
“having called to himself his twelve disciples he gave them 
authority....?” Luke expressly uses the word ‘“‘choose-out,” 
thus: “He called his disciples [orally] to him, and, having 
chosen-out twelve from them....*” Thus he says, in effect, 
“Do not mistake Mark’s ‘calleth-to-himself’ as meaning 
‘calleth to be apostles,’ and as implying a technical klésis or 
‘calling.’ The Lord first called orally into his presence a number 
of disciples. From these He chose out twelve. That is what 
Mark means when he goes on to say ‘And they went to Him 
and He made [from their number] Twelve whom also He named 
apostles....””’ 

The result is that neither Mark nor Matthew ever describes 





1 Mk iii. 13 mpookadeira, Mt. x. I mpookarecdpevos. Lk, Viens 
mpooepovnoey more definitely suggests “called aloud to.” 

2 Dan. v. 19 Theod. rep. ods 7BovAero adds. 

Seite 4 Lk. vi. 13, comp. Mk iii. 13—14. 
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the Twelve as “chosen” by Jesus. Both Mark and Matthew 
elsewhere use the adjective ‘‘chosen,” or ‘‘elect,” but not of 
the Twelve. Thereby a difficulty is avoided—namely the 
difficulty of supposing that one of the “elect” or ‘“‘chosen,”’ 
whom Jesus Himself “chose,” could be a traitor. Both Mark 
and Matthew imply elsewhere—in their versions of Christ’s 
Discourse on the Last Days—that “the elect” cannot go 
wrong!. And Matthew expressly distinguishes them from 
those who are merely “called”: ‘“‘Many are called, but few 
are chosen?.” Luke, however, faces the difficulty, though he 
softens it a little by dropping the words of Mark ‘“‘whom he 
himself would.” 

John faces the difficulty, or rather he magnifies it and 
overrides it. He does not seek shelter under the Marcan 
phrase of ‘‘making Twelve”’ as if it applied to the mere appoint- 
ment of a class, official rather than personal. On the contrary, 
he adopts Luke’s ‘‘chose-out.” But he goes further. He 
brings Jesus before us, in the midst of the Twelve, saying to 
them personally: ‘“[Was it not] I [that] chose-out you, the 
twelve, and one of you is a devil??” 


§ 3. ‘“‘Aposiles”’ 


The word ‘‘apostle,’’ apostolos—which in literary Greek 
means almost always a naval expedition*—comes before us 





1 Mk xiii. 20, 22, 27, Mt. xxiv. 22, 24, 31. They say “if it were 
possible,’ in language implying that it is not possible. There is no 
parallel éxAexrds in Luke. But there is Lk. xviii. 7 (pec.) “will not 
God surely avenge his elect?”’ 

2 Mt. xxii. 14. 

3 Jn vi. 70. On this paradox, and on the Johannine treatment 
of it, see Beginning p. 201. John’s use of éxdéyoua in three pas- 
sages—always in Christ’s words—will be dealt with in detail in The 
Fourfold Gospel, Section Iv. 

4 See Steph. Thes., quoting no exceptions in literary Greek 
except Herodot. i. 21, v. 38, where it is used of a herald bringing 
proposals for a truce, or of someone coming on a political errand 
(not of a mere messenger). 
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here in all the Synoptists, raising several questions. (x) What 
did apostolos mean to the Synoptists, and to what Aramaic 
word and meaning did it correspond? (z) Was the name given 
to a chosen few of His disciples by Jesus Himself, or by the 
Church afterwards? (3) Assuming that they were “twelve,” 
have we evidence to shew that Jesus chose them with a view 
to some relation between them and “the twelve tribes of 
Israel”? If so, to what relation? (4) What does apostolos 
mean in N.T. outside the Synoptists? 

(x) “Apostle,” in LXX, occurs only once. There it repre- 
sents the Hebrew ‘‘sent,” but not ina literal or localsense. The 
prophet Ahijah, sitting at home, says to the wife of Jeroboam, 
who has come to consult him, ‘I am sent unto thee with heavy 
tidings’—meaning that he is God’s spiritual messenger or 
spokesman!. In modern Jewish congregations, the term 
“sent,” Sheliach, is applied to one of the congregation who 
“reads the service” for them on a week-day?. The title is 
frequent in the Talmud, where it is applied to the official who 
repeats prayers for the congregation, as being its “ spokesman”’ 
or “representative.” If he makes a mistake, says the Mishna, 
it is a bad sign for those whom he represents, for “The apostle 
(lit. one sent) of anyone is as he himself [by whom he is sent]?.” 
Horae Hebraicae says that Sheliach is connected by Maimon- 
ides with a word meaning “associates” or close codperators?. 
A Targum on Jeremiah (‘‘the love of thine espousals, how thou 








1 1 K. xiv. 6 (A) “I ama hard apostle unto thee (dmdarodos mpds 
oé oxAnpés).”” : 

2 See The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue (Oesterley and 
Box) p. 314 on “ Sheliach Tsibbar, i.e. messenger of the congregation.” 

8 See J. Berach. v. © (5) (Schwab, transl.) “If he be represen- 
tative of a congregation, it is a bad sign for his constituents, fora 
man’s vepresentative is like himself,” (B. Berach. 34 6, Goldschmidt) 
“denn dev Bevollmdachtigte des Menschen ist diesem gleichbedeutend.”’ 

4 Hor. Heb. (on Mt. x. 1) on “apostles,” smpby, and “companions” 
or “associates,” enw, a term applied (Levy iv. 6194, quoting 
Nid. 31 a) to God, and father, and mother, as being “associated in 
the birth of every human being.” 
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wentest after me in the wilderness”) describes Moses and 
Aaron as the “‘two sent-ones, apostles, or representatives” of the 
Bridegroom, the Lord, in bringing about the “espousals?.”’ 
In the Fourth Gospel, John the Baptist, who is introduced as 
“a man, sent from God,” says later on, ‘‘I am sent before him,” 
i.e. before Jesus, and declares that ‘‘the friend [John] of the 
bridegroom [Jesus] rejoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom’s 
voice®.”” These passages seem to identify ‘‘sheliach,”’ in some 
contexts, with “friend.” They also illustrate the variety of 
the meanings that might attach themselves to the term. ‘‘ Afos- 
tolos,’’ or “‘representative,’’ would naturally mean one thing 
when applied to a person representing a congregation, repeating 
a fixed form of prayer, and quite a different thing when applied 
to a person representing a prospective bridegroom. In any 
case, apostolos would be something quite different from ‘‘mes- 
senger?,”’ 

From Gentile sources we learn that the term afostolos 
was also applied by Jews, after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
to elders of the Jews or rulers of synagogues, appointed by the 
Patriarch to collect a tribute from those abroad*. Epiphanius 





1 Jerem. ii. 2 (Targ.) “I remember...the love of your fathers, 
who believed in my Word, and went after my two Apostles, Moses 
and Aaron in the wilderness.”” So the “ Apostle’? Paul says to the 
Corinthians (2 Cor. xi. 2) “I espoused you to one husband.”’ 

» Jn i. 6, iii. 283—29. These passages favour the view (Joh. Gr. 
2371, 2722 b—c) that Jn i. 30 means “after me cometh [the] husband 
(dvjp)”’ as distinguished from (ib. i. 6) “man (éOpezos).” 

% Both in Hebrew and in Greek, “messenger” (or “angel’’), 
dyyehos, would be a separate word, having no connection with 
“send.” The Heb. “send” is rendered by Gesen. 1018 “ commission,” 
when applied to God “commissioning”? a leader or prophet, e.g. 
Moses in Exod. iii. 12. “Commissioning” is also perhaps implied 
in Gen. xlv. 5 “God did send me before you” (see context). 

4 See Lightf. Galat. p. 93 quoting Cod. Theodos. xvi. Tit. viii. 14 
“archisynagogi sive presbyteri Judaeorum vel quos ipsi apostolos 
vocant, qui ad exigendum aurum atque argentum a patriarcha 
certo tempore diriguntur,” and Julian Epist. 25 ry deyouévny map 
tiv dmocrodny Kodvojvat. 
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speaks of a class of notables who were called “apostles” and 
constituted a Council under the Patriarch!. This is very late 
evidence, and is not alleged to be corroborated from the Talmud. 
But it accords with what we might expect, and with a phrase 
from the Acts concerning “letters from Judaea®.” If such a 
cabinet council of Jewish “notables,” ready to act as “‘com- 
missioners” for general purposes in foreign parts, became 
prominent after the destruction of Jerusalem, when tribute was 
no longer required for the temple service, and if the members 
were called apostoloi in Greek, it might influence the meaning 
conveyed by the term to Christians toward the end of the first 
century. The notion of ‘‘sending abroad” might hence become 
more prominent, overshadowing, especially for Greeks,. the 
original and Hebrew notion of “appointing as representative?’.”’ 

(2) In proof of the statement that Jesus called some of 
His disciples “apostles” we may certainly quote from Luke 





1 Epiph. Haeres. xxx. Pp. 128, trav nap airois afiopatikav avdpav 
évapiOpsos fv: iol b€ otrou pera Tov Tarpidpxnv "Amdarodo Kkahovpevor, 
m poo edpevovat d€ TO Tlarpiapx7..-- 

2 Acts xxviii. 21 ovre ypdppara repi cov edeEdpeOa amd THs “lovdaias. 
Comp. Acts ix. 2 émurohas eis Aapackov mpos Tas Tuvaywyds. 

8 In Justin Tryph. § 75, Justin proves to the Jew Trypho, from 
Is. vi. 8 “send me,” that prophets sent to bear a message from 
God are called “both messengers and apostles of God.” But Jews 
would know this already. It would be Greeks that would need such 
a proof. 

Mt. xxiii. 34 “I send unto you prophets and wise-men and scribes,” 
and the parall. Lk. xi. 49 “ The Wisdom of God said ‘I will send to them 
prophets and apostles,’”’ are probably both paraphrases of Prov. ix. 3 
“She [i.e. Wisdom] hath sent forth her maidens,’’ LXX Sovadovs, 
Aq. madioxas, Theod. vedvidas, Sym. kxopacia. To this Origen is 
probably alluding in Hom. Jevem. xiv. 5 “Who is it that beareth 
(yevva) prophets? The Wisdom of God....And ‘the children of 
Wisdom’ is a phrase (dvayéyparra) also in the Gospel, (Lk. vil. 35, 
comp. Mt. xi. 19) and [in Proverbs ix. 3] ‘Wisdom sendeth her children’ 
(dmooré\ker 7 copia Ta Tékva airjs).”’ In Prov. ix. 3, “ Maidens” 
is interpreted as (1) Adam and Eve, (2) Moses and Aaron, (3) Ezekiel, 
(4) the Israelites (see Breithaupt’s Rashi, and Lev. 7. Wi. pp. 70—7!; 
Numb. r. Wii. p. 279). 
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“whom also he named apostles.” Possibly we may quote the 
same clause from Mark!. But even if it is genuine in Mark it 
may mean “whom, [later on], he named apostles.’”’ And the 
omission of the clause by Matthew, as well as by many MSS or 
versions of Mark, makes inferences from this part of the Three- 
fold Gospel unsafe. In the Synoptists, Jesus is nowhere repre- 
sented as using the word “apostle®.”” But in the Fourth 
Gospel Jesus uses the term once, along with “‘servant,”’ thus: 
“A servant is not greater than his lord, neither an apostle 
greater than he that sent him’.” Something like this—some- 
thing of the nature of a warning to Christ’s followers against 
arrogance—occurs in Matthew’s version of a passage in the 
Double Tradition: ‘A disciple is not above his master (o07, 
teacher),’”’ where Matthew (though not Luke) adds ‘‘nor a 
servant above his lord‘.’”’. But John, in his version of this 
“apostle” where the earlier Gospels do not. 
What may we infer from this? 


warning, inserts 


In the first place we may infer that John desires us to 
connect the word, as Greeks would naturally connect it, with 
the notion of ‘‘sending,” or ‘‘sending [on an errand]5,” and, at 
the same time, to prevent the unintelligent and (so to speak) 
technical use of the term by some Christians who used it in such 
a way as to include what Paul calls ‘‘false apostles*.”” He seems 
to imply here, “‘ There is nothing so very great in being sent on an 





1 Mk iii. 14, Lk. vi. 13. W.H. insert the clause in Mk; but, 
since the publication of their text, SS has been discovered, which 
omits it. 

> “Using,’”’ te. in Christ’s own person. The above-quoted 
Lk. xi. 49 “The Wisdom of God said ‘I will send...apostles...’” 
is not uttered in Christ’s own person. 

8 Jn xiii. 16 ode dmdarodos peifay Tod méparros adrov. 

4 Mt. x. 24 (and sim. Lk. vi. 40). Origen, on Jn xiii. 16, says “By 
the side of this are similar words,” and proceeds to quote Matthew 
and Luke separately and fully. 

® “Send [on an errand]”’ réua@, on which see Joh. Voc. 1723 f, g, 
and Son 3623 n. 

Soo% Commarea 
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errand, the question is how one discharges the errand.” And, 
later on, some such thought is expressed when Jesus says, “No 
longer do I call you servants, for the servant knoweth not what 
his lord doeth; but I have called you friends?.” This means, 
in effect, ‘No longer do I call you, as I called you above, mere 
servants and mere apostles or messengers. For the mere servant, 
or the mere messenger—bearing perhaps a closed letter—knows 
not the will and purpose beneath his Master’s words and actions. 
But you are now my companions and associates in will and 
purpose.” This brings us back to the Hebrew thought of the 
Sheliach, as being a man’s “representative,” or “as he himself 
[by whom he is sent]. If we ask for a definition of “what his 
lord doeth,” it is given in the preceding sentences “This is my 
commandment, that ye love one another, even as I have loved 
you. Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends. Ye are my friends, if ye do the things 
that I command you.” 

It is an interesting suggestion, this—that Jesus called the 
disciples at one time by one title (‘“‘servants” or ‘‘apostles’’), 
and at another by another (‘‘friends”). Probably we are not 
to take it as true in a definite and literal sense. But we may 
infer from it that John desires to warn us against attaching 
importance to a single title such as ‘apostle,’ even when 
uttered by Jesus, apart from His general attitude toward the 
inner circle of His disciples, and apart from the language that 
He used to them on other occasions. 

The facts reviewed above are against the supposition that 
on one special occasion, early in Christ’s career, He selected from 
His disciples twelve whom He then named apostolot, and that 
Luke alone (or perhaps Mark and Luke, but not Matthew) 
preserved the record of this fact. A passage in Mark points 
rather to the conclusion that Jesus would have called His 
representatives (among other appellations) His “little ones.” 








1 Jn xv. 14—I15. 
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At all events, it is in connection with ‘‘receiving little ones”’— 
illustrated by a scene in which Christ actually takes a child in 
His arms—that Mark introduces the doctrine of ‘receiving”’ 
the Son as the representative of the Father!. Such a doctrine, 
when reproduced in Greek for Greeks and Gentiles, might well 
seem obscure until it was explained that the “little ones” were 
(or, at all events, included) Christ’s “‘representatives,’’ called 
in Aramaic His “sent ones,” that is to say, in Greek, His apostolot. 
Then Matthew might (as he does) apply it to the Twelve, and 
Luke might (as he does) apply it to the Seventy. 

John seems to say to us, “An ‘apostle of Christ’ is not a 
real ‘apostle’ unless he is something more than a messenger 
reporting facts that he witnessed in Jerusalem or Galilee about 
Christ. He must be a ‘friend’ of Christ, and in Christ’s secret, 
so as to ‘know what his lord doeth.’ That secret is ‘love,’ 
not our love, but Christ’s love. The type of the true ‘apostle’ 
is ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved.’ ”’ 

(3) Passing to the title of ‘‘ The Twelve,” as uttered by Christ, 
we find it in the Synoptists only once, and there in Mark 
alone :— 


Mk xiv. 20 Mt. xxvi. 23 LK. xxii. 2 
[It is] one of the He that dipped But behold, the 
twelve*, he that dip- his hand with me in hand of him that be- 
peth with me in the the dish, the same trayeth me is with 
dish. shall betray me. me on the table. 


It occurs also once in the Fourth Gospel, ‘‘Was it not I 





1 Mark has this doctrine of “receiving” representatives nowhere 
except in connection (ix. 37) with “little children,’ where it is 
parallel to Mt. xviii. 5, Lk. ix. 48. But Matthew repeats a version 
of it (x. 40) in connection with the Sending of the Twelve, and Luke 
a version of it (x. 16) in connection with the Sending of the Seventy. 

* There was no need to insert “one of the twelve”’ for clearness, 
since Mark has already said (xiv. 17) ‘‘He cometh with the twelve”’ 
and has represented Jesus as saying (ib. 18) “ One of you shall betray 
ina) 
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that chose you, the Twelve, and one of you is a devil!?”’ Before 
considering this as an apparent instance of Johannine Inter- 
vention, and as possibly having some relation to “the twelve 
tribes of Israel,” let us turn to a passage in Matthew and 
Luke where Jesus is represented as promising to some of His 
disciples that they shall “‘sit on thrones (or, twelve thrones) 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.’’ The contexts in Matthew 
and Luke are very different, and there is good reason for 
doubting whether either form of the utterance proceeded from 
Jesus?. At the same time we must not ignore the proba- 
bility—-we may almost say certainty—that pious Jews in the 
first century would think and speak of “‘the twelve tribes” as 
representing the whole of the spiritual Israel, to be redeemed 





1 Jn vi. 70. There was no need to insert “the twelve’’ here, in 
view of the preceding words (ib. 67) “Jesus said unto the twelve.” 
Also, that “the twelve” gathered the fragments, after the Feeding of 
the Five Thousand, is suggested (though not necessitated, see Mk 
viii. 1g—20) by ib. 12—13 “said unto his disciples, Gather. . . they 
filled twelve baskets.’ Luke is the only Evangelist that mentions 
(ix. 12) “the twelve” at the outset of the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand, parallel to (Mk vi. 35, Mt. xiv. 15) “his (Mt. the) disciples.” 

2 Mt. xix. 28, Lk. xxii. 30 (see Son 34196). In Lk, Diatessaron 
omits the words “sit on thrones...Isvael.”” Mt. xix. 28 is an 
insertion in a passage parallel to Mk x. 29—30 (in answer to 
Peter’s question “What shall we have?”) where Mark and Luke 
have nothing about “thrones.” Luke places the utterance at the 
Lord’s Supper, presumably after Judas has gone out, so that Judas 
is not included in the promise. Matthew, whose narrative gives no 
grounds for excluding Judas, adds (xix. 30) “many that are first 
shall be last,” which might be regarded as pointing to the falling 
away of Judas. This clause is also in the parallel Mark, but not in 
the parallel Luke (xviii. 30 foll.). Luke places “‘first...last”’ earlier 
(xiii. 30) at the end of an answer to the question (ib. 23) “Are 
they few that be saved?” Coming where it does, Mt. xix. 28 
appears to supplement and explain the Marcan tradition about 
the “hundredfold” reward that would be the lot of Christ’s faithful 
followers: “The Lord did not mean literally that His disciples 
should receive the things of this world a hundredfold; He meant 
that His disciples should be with Him, sharing His glory, ‘judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel.’’’ 
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in accordance with God’s promise. Paul was a fervent follower 
of Christ, yet he speaks with fervour of ‘“‘our twelve tribes*.” 
And this may have a bearing on the Johannine phrase “you 
the Twelve.” 

To “judge the twelve tribes of Israel” would not necessarily 
convey, to a Jew conversant with the Scriptures, the notion 
of condemning Israel?. Jacob, in obscure language, had 
prophesied, ‘Dan [i.e. judgment] shall judge his people®.”’ 
This was supposed to refer to Dan’s descendant, Samson, 
defending Israel against the Philistines. But the Jerusalem 
Targums represent Jacob as looking further on and sub- 
ordinating the judgments of Gideon and Samson to a higher 
judgment of redemption*. That such a judgment was to be 
brought about by the Messiah, and that His disciples were to 
be His chosen assistants in bringing it about, in connection 
with ‘‘the twelve tribes,” could hardly fail to find a place in 
Christ’s thought, though not perhaps often in His doctrine’. 





1 Comp. Acts xxvi. 6 “ And now I stand [here] to be judged for 
the hope of the promise made by God unto our fathers; unto which 
[promise] our twelve tribes, earnestly serving [God] night and day, 
hope to attain.” 

2 See Gesen. 192 @ on 35, which does not always mean “con- 
demn.” It often means “vindicate.” Comp. Test. XII Patr. 
Judah xxiv. 6 “A rod of righteousness shall spring up therefrom for 
the nations to judge and save all them that call on the Lord.”’ 

8 Gen. xlix. 16 (literally) ‘‘Dan shall judge his people like one 
(sic) the tribes of Israel.’’ This is taken by Gen.v. and Sota 10 a 
as a prediction that Dan shall judge his people “like ONE,” namely 
God, or “like one,’ namely the unique tribe, Judah (but not “like one 
of the tribes’’). 

4 Targ. Jer. II (and sim. Jer. I) “Our father Jacob hath said, 
My soul hath not waited for the redemption of Gideon Bar-Joash, 
which is for an hour, nor for the redemption of Samson, which is a 
creature-redemption, but for the Redemption as to which thou hast 
said in thy Word that it shall come for thy people, the sons of 
Israel; for this, thy Redemption, my soul hath waited.” 

5 Jerome explains Mt. xix. 28 thus, “ Ye too shall sit in the thrones 
of those judging, condemning the twelve tribes of Israel, because, 
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“The twelve tribes” are mentioned by Ezekiel, the Prophet 
of the New Temple, immediately after the mystical description 
of the healing waters that were to issue from the Temple, and 
of the trees that were to bring forth fruit “every month” —which 
appear in Revelation as “the tree of life bearing twelve [manner 
of | fruits, yielding its fruit every month’.”” If a Messiah appointed 
certain of the disciples to be more especially “with” Himself*, and 
to bear fruit for the Redemption of Israel, it would be natural 
that He should have Ezekiel’s Temple and Ezekiel’s trees in 
view. All the more bitter would be His disappointment when 
He found that one of His twelve “‘trees’’ was destined to bring 
forth no fruit. ‘‘Are there not twelve tribes in Israel? ’’ would 
be almost as patent an axiom for a genuine Jewish prophet as 
“Are there not twelve hours in the day?” We have to weigh 
this thought in our Gentile minds before we can realise what 
might be meant in “ Was it not I that chose you, the Twelve, and 
one of you ts a devil?” 

Returning to the words of Jesus, ‘(It is] one of the Twelve,” 
recorded by Mark alone as uttered in answer to the questioning 
of the disciples as to which of them was to “ betray’ Him, we 





whereas ye believed, they would not believe.” But such an ex- 
planation is, at best, one-sided. The parallel Luke xxii. 30 has, 
along with “judging,” the words “that ye may eat and drink at my 
table in my kingdom.”’ It seems a poor promise to the Twelve to say 
that they shall feast, while they “condemn” their countrymen. No 
doubt a righteous “judgment” of Israel included a condemnation 
of that which was worst, as well as a purification of that which was 
best; but a Jewish prophet would not fix his thoughts, or those of 
his disciples, solely on the former. When Rachel says, at the birth 
of Dan (“judgment”) (Gen. xxx. 6) “God hath judged me,” she 
means “God hath pronounced sentence in my favour,” and the LXX 
has “God hath judged for me.” 

1 Ezek. xlvii. 1—12 ending with “new fruit every month. ..and 
the leaf thereof for healing,’ and followed by 7b. 13 “This shall be 
the border...according to the twelve tribes of Israel.” Rev. Bio th 9. 
describes “the tree of life” as being “on this side of the river and 
on that.” 

2 Mk iii. 14, see below, p. 404. 
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find that they confirm the view taken above of the similar 
Johannine tradition “you, the Twelve.” Both in Mark and in 
John, ‘‘the Twelve” conveys an allusion to the fulness of God’s 
Promise. That “one of the Twelve” should prove a “traitor,” 
indicated a mysterious falling short of the fulfilment of God’s 
will. It was recognised as a paradox by Him who came to do 
God’s will, and He leaves it a paradox:—‘‘I chose you” and 
“One of you is a devil.” By Matthew and Luke the Marcan 
clause is omitted—perhaps as being superfluous. John appears 
to emphasize its meaning. 

(4) Passing to the Epistles and the Acts, we perceive two 
aspects of the term Apostle, not always kept distinct :—first, 
the representative, secondly, the attesting missionary. When 
Paul says ““Am I not an apostle? Have I not seen Jesus our 
Lord!?” he perhaps implies that to have “seen Jesus,” after 
His resurrection, was a necessary condition for apostleship. But 
when he goes on to say, ‘‘Are not ye my workin the Lord? If 
to others I am not an apostle, yet at least Iam to you, for the 
seal of mine apostleship are ye in the Lord,” he certainly 


> 


implies that something more is needed. A genuine apostle 
must not only have “seen the Lord” but must also, as His 
representative, transmit His Spirit to converts. 

According to Paul, there were, beside other attesters to 
Christ’s resurrection, ‘‘above five hundred brethren,” of whom 
“the greater part’’ were still living when he wrote to the 
Corinthians?. It is not likely that all these lived up to the 
high standard of apostleship reached by Paul himself. It 
is conceivable that some of them relied too much on their 
personal remembrances of the Lord, and too little on His 
Spirit. In one and the same context, we read that Jesus 





“ 


1 zy Cor. ix. 1. A.V. places “am I not free?” after, instead of 
before, ““am I not an apostle?”’ injuring the sense. 

2D GOP. 

3 Comp. Lk. xiii. 26 “We ate and drank in thy presence and 
thou didst teach in our streets,” parall. to Mt. vii. 22 “Did we not 
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“appeared to Cephas, then to the Twelve, then...to above 
five hundred brethren at once...then to James, then to all 
the aposiles+.”” This is supposed to mean that James the Lord’s 
brother was by this time included in “the apostles?,” but it 
does not appear probable that “‘all the apostles” included the 
“‘fwe hundred brethren.” The passage, as a whole, leaves a 
confusing impression. 

Lightfoot argues, from the Epistles, that Andronicus, 
Junias, and Silvanus were probably called apostles’, and adds 
that “If some uncertainty hangs over all the instances hitherto 
given, the apostleship of Barnabas is beyond question,” because 
Luke records the consecration of Barnabas and Paul together 
(by the Church at Antioch), and then names them as “apostles” 
together*. If this argument is sound, it seems to follow that 
when Luke called Paul an apostle, for the first time, long after 
his conversion, he gave him this title not because Paul had 
“seen the Lord,’’ nor because Paul had been ‘‘sent” by the 
Lord’s voice speaking near Damascus, to preach the Gospel to 
the Gentiles, but because he had been sent forth as a missionary, 
by the Church of Antioch influenced by the Holy Spirit. 





prophesy in thy name and in thy name cast out devils, and in thy 
name do many mighty works?’ Both of these classes are rejected 
(as, in effect, “false-apostles’’) because what they “work” is wrong. 
“Eating and drinking” is mentioned by Peter in the Acts thus 
(x. 40—41) “Him God raised up on the third day, and gave him to 
be made manifest, not to all the people but unto witnesses elected 
beforehand (zoxeyeporovnuévors) by God, unto us, who did eat and 
dvink with him after he rose from the dead.” 

1 q Cor. xv. 5—7. 

2 See Lightfoot Galat. p. 96. 

3 See Lightfoot Galat. p. 96, on Rom. xvi. 7 and 1 Thess. ii. 6. 

4 Lightf. Galat. p. 96 quoting Acts xiii. 2—3, xiv. 4, I4. 

5 Acts xill. 4 “sent forth by the Holy Spirit.” Paul is not 
described precisely as “sent’’ to the Gentiles in the earliest narrative 
of his conversion, but only in the later ones, Acts xxii. 21, xxvi. 17. 
Barnabas seems to be at first distinguished from “the apostles”’ in 
Acts iv. 36—7, where it is said that he “was surnamed Barnabas 
by the apostles.” 
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There do not appear any grounds for thinking that this 
Lucan view was commonly held, namely, that any Church— 
the Church at Ephesus, for example, or Corinth, or Rome— 
could create an “apostle” in this way. Perhaps Luke was led 
to adopt this view by a desire to base Paul’s claim to be an 
apostle on something more definite than a vision. It is cer- 
tainly remarkable that he should in this unobtrusive way—so 
unobtrusive that a hostile critic might call it surreptitious— 
slip into the Acts his first mention of Paul as ‘apostle.’ And 
it is all the more remarkable because in that passage he places 
Barnabas first. Thus Luke is able to say, in effect, about 
both “They were apostles, because they were sent from the 
Church at Antioch at the instance of the Holy Spirit.” 

In the Acts, it is assumed, and especially in Petrine speeches, 
that the primary duty of an apostle is to be a witness of Christ’s 
acts and especially of His resurrection, The codpting of a 
twelfth Apostle, immediately after Christ’s resurrection, is 
spoken of as ““necessary?.”’ But later on, when the Gospel 
had been widely proclaimed, no attempt is made to codpt a 
twelfth again in the place of the first apostolic martyr, James 
the brother of John’. ‘The Apostles” is used to mean the 
twelve Apostles in Jerusalem—without any mention of ‘‘the 
Twelve” except in one passage, where the Grecian Jews 
murmur against the Hebrews and “The Twelve called the 
multitude of the disciples unto them‘.” After Paul and 





1 Acts i. 22, and see “ witness”’ and “witnesses” in i. 8, il. 32, 
iii. 15, iv. 33, V- 32 etc. 

2 Acts 1. 21 det. 

8 Acts xii, 2. What are the ‘‘names’’ implied in Rev. xxi. 14 
“upon them the twelve names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb”? 
No answer is given in the context. That the writer would preserve 
the number “twelve” at any cost is indicated in the Sealing of 
Israel (Rev. vii. 4 foll.) where “ twelve thousand”’ are sealed out of 
“every tribe of the sons of Israel,” making twelve times twelve 
thousand in all, Manasseh being inserted and Dan omitted. 

4 Acts vi. 2. 
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Barnabas have been called ‘‘apostles1,”’ the term is never 
used again without the addition of ‘“‘the elders,’ the two 
together constituting the central authority in Jerusalem?. 
Reviewing the evidence as a whole, we have not only to 
contrast the frequent and suspicious mention of “‘apostles”’ in 
Luke's Gospel with the rarity of the term in the other three 
Gospels, but also to note the dexterity with which Luke uses 
the term in the Acts so as to avoid resting Paul’s claim to be 
an apostle on Paul’s claim to have “‘seen Jesus?.”’ Yet it is 
scarcely credible that Paul did not say to others, beside the 
Corinthians, “‘Have I not seen the Lord?” but contented 
himself with throwing the burden of proof on the “witnesses 


‘ 


ce 


to the people” who “came up with him from Galilee to Jeru- 
salem.’’ We are led to the conclusion, that although Luke did 
his best to attain, in his Gospel, a correct use of the title 
‘apostle,’ he was probably misled (1) by the complexity of 
the meanings of the Aramaic term, (2) by his desire (natural 
but misleading) to adhere to one consistent view of the title as 
always implying a “‘witness,”’ and perhaps (3) by some initial 
obscurity in the Hebrew or Aramaic from which Mark’s 
tradition was initially derived*. The result was that Luke read 





1 Acts xiv. 4, 14. 2 Acts xv. 2, 4, 6 etc., Xvi. 4. 
3 Paul’s first apostolic speech says concerning the risen Saviour 
Acts xiii. 30—31) “God raised him from the dead, and he was seen for 

many days by them that came up with him from Galilee to Jerusalem 
who ave now his witnesses to the people.’ It makes no mention of 
the fact that he himself has “seen Jesus.” 

4 In Mk iii. 14 “appointed...that they might be with him,”’ the 
Clementine Hebrew (1688) renders “with him” by yoy. But this 
might mean “his people.’”’ In 1 K. viii. 62 “all Israel with him,” 
LXX omits “with him,” apparently taking it as “ people’’ and super- 
fluous, while the parall. 2 Chr. vii. 4 Heb. (followed by LXX) has 
“and all the people,” apparently taking oy as “‘people,’”’ and “Israel” 
as superfluous. Heb. “people” is rendered by “with” in Dan. ix. 26, 
Ps. xlvii. 9, cx. 3; Heb. “with” is rendered “people” in 1 Chr. xii. 18. 
See Clue 246. “ People,”’ in Heb. (Gesen. 766) sometimes means 
“ followers” in the sense of “retainers,” and it is rendered by LXX 
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into the word “apostle,” as a term used before Christ’s resur- 
rection, a meaning that it did not acquire till after Christ’s 
resurrection, and used it in this anticipatory sense?. 


§4. ‘That they might be with him, and that he might 
[from time to time] send them to preach*”’ 
(1) “That they might be with him” is omitted both by 
Matthew and Luke. (2) ‘‘ Preach” is mentioned by Matthew 
(“Go ye and preach”) in the Sending of the Apostles®, and by 





“ servant” in Ps. Ixxviii. 71, Ixxx. 4. It could not have been used 
in Mark’s original here. But if Luke found a tradition interpreting 
Mk iii. 14 as “his people,” he might think it worth while to explain 
that the term meant “followers of an intimate kind, called apostles.” 
Comp. 2 K. iv. 42 ‘‘Give unto the people,’ Rashi, “‘the disciples 
whom he [i.e. Elisha] was wont to support (sustentabat).” 

1 Similarly Luke appears to have read into the word “deacon,” 
or, “minister,” Sudkovos, the sense that it acquired after Christ’s 
resurrection—but with an opposite result. When Mark and Matthew 
use it, the parallel Luke alters it into the verb dsaxovéo. Comp. 
Mk ix. 35, x. 43, Mt. xx. 26, xxiii. II, with Lk. xxii. 26. Luke 
shrinks from representing Jesus as saying, as in Mark, “ He shall be 
last of all and minister, or deacon, of all.” Even when Luke records 
(Acts vi. 2—6) the appointment of seven disciples to “minister to 
tables” —presumably called dcdxovor—he himself does not call 
them by that name; and, in Acts viii. 5, “Philip” is mentioned so 
abruptly—meaning, but not saying, “Philip the second in the list 
of the seven appointed above’—that Isidorus (see Cramer ad loc.) 
is at great pains to explain that Philip the Apostle is not meant. 

On the other hand, John represents Jesus as saying (xii. 26) ould: 
any man is [of a mind] to become-minister (or, deacon) (8axovn) to 
me, let him follow me, and, where I am, there also shall be my 
minister (or, deacon).’’ Comp. Clem. Alex. 793 on the true Gnostic, 
“Sych a one is, in reality, a presbyter of the Church, and a true 
deacon [i.e. minister] of the will-and-purpose (BovAnoews) Of God... 
and he will sit in the four and twenty thrones judging the people 
(Rev. iv. 4).” It is interesting to note that, in the only passage 
where Clement of Rome mentions “deacon,” he says (§ 42) that it 
goes back to ancient times, and he misquotes, in support of his 
assertion, Is. lx. 17 Heb. “overseers...exactors,’’ LXX dpxovras... 
-murkomous, aS émirkdmmous. . . Olakdvous. 


2 Mk iii. 14. Suit. x. 7. 
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Luke (“he sent them forth to preach’’) in the Sending}, 
but not here. “That they might be with him” seems from 
the Fourth Gospel to have been really the primary object 
of the appointment of the Twelve by Jesus. The simplicity 
of the phrase perhaps prevented Matthew and Luke from 
realising its latent force. It is an understatement, implying 
“That they might become imbued with Christ’s Spirit and 
hence fitted to testify to Him, that is, to become His witnesses 
or martyrs.” Isaiah represents God the Saviour as saying to 
Israel—whom He created and formed and redeemed—“‘thou 
art mine,” ‘‘I will be with thee,” “I am with thee,’’ and then 
“‘Ye are my witnesses, and my servant whom I have chosen?.” 
But whereas the Old Testament promises that God will be with 
men, the New adds the promise that, as a consequence, men 
will be with God. Jesus says, in the Fourth Gospel, ‘When 
the Comforter is come...he shall bear witness of me, and ye 
also bear witness, because ye have been with me from the be- 
ginning®.” Both in the Prophecy and in the Gospel there is 
perhaps an assumption that “from the beginning”’ is not confined 
to mere literal time. It may imply sometimes an initial and 
spiritual predisposition to become “witnesses” for God, from 
birth onwards, or even—according to Pauline doctrine—before 
birth, as in the case of Jacob, a ‘‘beginning”’ that goes back 
to God’s purpose as its origin. 

The close of Christ’s Prayer to the Father in the Fourth 
Gospel repeats a form of the Marcan phrase in a new aspect, 
as though Jesus said, first, ‘‘In the beginning I appointed the 
Apostles that, where I was, they also might be with me [on 
earth|,” and, secondly, “ And now I pray, O Father. ..that, where 
I am, they also may be with me [in heaven], that they may behold 





1 Lk. ix. 2. 

2 Is, xliii. 1—10, rep. ib. 12 and xliv. 8 “Fear ye not, neither 
be afraid: have I not declared unto thee of old and shewn it? and 
ye are my witnesses.” ; 

3 Jn xv. 26—7. 
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my glory which thou hast given me, for thou lovedst me before 
the foundation of the world.” The disciples of Jesus could 
not preach Jesus till they “knew” Him. The Fourth Gospel 
implies that, until the Spirit of Jesus came to them, they all, 
to some extent, fell short in that ‘‘knowing’—like Philip. 
Jesus included all the disciples (‘‘you”’)—not Philip alone 
(‘‘thee”)—when He said, “Have I been so long with you and 
dost thou not know me, Philip??” Jesus had been “with” 
them, preparing them to be “with” Him; but the preparation 
was not yet complete?®. 

On this first point, then, John may be said to intervene, 
giving to Mark’s phrase a force, not contrary to probable fact 
and history, though perhaps not contemplated by Mark himself. 
But on the second point, the “preaching” of the Twelve, he 
neither does nor can intervene, since he never uses the word 
‘‘preach” or “ proclaim,” and since the thought is alien from his 
Gospel‘. He prefers to speak of ‘‘ bearing witness.’’ But even 
as to ‘“‘bearing witness,” it is almost certain that John would 
not have said that Jesus appointed the Apostles that they 
might at once ‘bear witness” 
the night before the Crucifixion that He says: “It was not ye 


concerning Himself. It is not till 


that chose me, but it was I that chose you, and appointed 
you, that ye may go and bear fruit, and that your fruit may 
remain®.”’ 





1 Jn xvii. 24. There isaconnection, more easily felt than defined, 
between the foreordained unity of the disciples with the Saviour and 
“before the foundation of the world.” 

ZO De xiv. oO: 

3 See Ps. cxxxix. 18 “I am still with thee,’ and Rashi’s comment 
“Behold I have come to the end of the generations which thou 
hast marked out, beginning from the first ages up to this day. Still 
is this generation of Israel with thee and abideth in thy fear, nor have 
I departed from thee.” 

4 See Beginning pp. 45—6. John prefers to contemplate God 
as the Father represented by the Son, rather than as the King 
“proclaimed”’ by the Herald. 

S Wpistocets, 1): 
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Here, however, we must do Mark the justice to note that 
his language (‘that he might [from time to time] send” or 
“that he might be [hereafter] sending”) does not denote a 
single and immediate sending’. It seems probable that the 
phrase was inserted here, out of place, to explain the preceding 
clause “whom also he named apostles (i.e. persons-to-be-sent),”’ 
and that Mark meant, in effect, ‘‘not that He might send them at 
once but that He might have them ready to be sent hereafter.” 

John, in the Fourth Gospel, nowhere describes the Apostles 
as being absent from Jesus, except for very short intervals, 
first, during His dialogue with the woman of Samaria; and 
secondly, during the storm at night, after the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand. After the first absence, Jesus says to them, 
“Lift up your eyes”; after the second, “Fear not" «ibere 
is nothing amounting to reproach in either case; but there is a 
suggestion that the disciples were not in a condition to be left 
to themselves by their Master. They might be able to “cast 
out devils.” On that point the Fourth Evangelist is absolutely 
silent. But he gives us the impression that they were not as 
yet able to “preach the Gospel.” 

This last sentence covers all that we need say about the 
verse in Mark that follows the one we have been discussing, 
namely, ‘and to have authority to cast out devils*.” It 
appears to be out of place here, and Luke accordingly omits 
it. But even if it were in place, the Fourth Gospel could not 
be expected to insert it. 





1 In Mark, iva, when followed by the present subj unctive, denotes 
(or may denote) continual or habitual action or state, e.g. ili. 9, iv. 12 
(quotation), vi. 8 (perhaps), vi. 12 (neTavo@ow, see Swete), vi. 41 
(rep. viii. 6) maparidaow (perhaps), xi. 28 (“that thou shouldst con- 
tinue doing these things”), xiii. 34. Contrast Mk x. 13 tva dyyra 
with Lk. xviii. 15 iva amtyra. 

2 Jn iv. 35, Vi. 20. y 

3 Mk iii. 15 cal @yew eLovolav exBadrevy ra Sadvia. The construction 
is not cai tva..., as in the previous verse. And there is no mention 
of “healing diseases.”’ 
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5. “James the [son] of Zebedee and John the 
brother of James)” 


Luke does not think it necessary to define John as the 
brother of James, or to emphasize the fact that both are sons 
of Zebedee. It is true that, in his first mention of the two 
brothers, he describes them as “James and John, sons of 
Zebedee”; ~ but he adds ‘‘who were partners with Simon?.’’ 
“Zebedee” he never mentions again either in the Gospel or 
in the Acts. “‘Partners with Simon” accords with the way 
in which he presents “‘ John” to his readers in the Acts, where 
“Peter and John” come first in the Apostolic list?; and “‘ Peter 
and John”—acting and speaking as one person—go up to the 
Temple together, heal a lame man together, and afterwards, 
as one, defend themselves from the charges brought against them 
before the Sanhedrin*. James the son of Zebedee is not men- 
tioned in the Acts (apart from the Apostolic list above mentioned) 
except to record his death, and then he is described, not as the 
son of Zebedee but as “the brother of John®.”” When Paul 
speaks about the “partnership” extended to him by “‘ James 
and Cephas and John” the famous “pillars” of the Church 
in Jerusalem, he refers not to James the son of Zebedee but 
to “James the Lord’s brother” who was not one of the 
Twelve; so that the passage implies, within a Triumvirate, 








1 Mk iii. 17 Niece Lk. vi. 14 

And James the James the [son] And James and 
[son] of Zebedee and of Zebedee and John John. 
John the brother of _ his brother. 
James. 


MEL, Aizo a ey 

3 Acts i. 13 “both Peter and John and James and Andrew (6 re 
Tlérpos cal Iwdvys kat I. kat ’A.), Philip and Thomas, Bartholomew and 
Matthew, James [the son] of Alphaeus, and Simon the Zealot, and 
Judas [the son, marg. brother] of James.”’ 

* Acts iii. 1—11, and note especially iv. 13 thy rod Mérpov 
mappnoiay Kai “I@dvov (not rod ’I.), 19 6 dé Mérpos kai “Iwdvns (not 61.) 
dmokpiévtes eimay. 

S Acts xil.25 
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an inner Duumvirate of two members of the Twelve, Peter and 
John, working together as we find them working in the Acts?. 

In his Gospel, Luke adheres at first to the old Galilaean 
order, which placed the elder son of Zebedee before the younger, 
and he does this also here, in the List of the Apostles, and in 
another tradition peculiar to himself, in which he describes 
“the disciples James and John” as desiring to call down fire 
on a Samaritan village and receiving a rebuke?. But at the 
raising of Jairus’ daughter, and at the Transfiguration, where 
Jesus selects three to accompany Him, Luke gives John the 
priority, describing them as ‘Peter and John and James?.” 
There was only one John among the Apostles, so that ‘‘ Peter 
and John” at the beginning of an Apostolic list could not be 


? 


ambiguous, and “Peter and John and James” would naturally 
suggest the James that was John’s brother; whereas, in some 
contexts, “‘Peter and James’—treferring to Apostles—might 
mean “Peter and James the son of Alphaeus.” 

The Fourth Gospel does not contain the name “ James.” 
Nor does the Evangelist mention “John” except when he 
means the Baptist (or Simon Peter’s father). In the first 
chapter of his Gospel, John the son of Zebedee, unnamed, is 
implied as one of the first pair of disciples, and his brother is 
probably implied almost immediately afterwards along with 
Simon Peter; but we do not know this for certain till we look 
back to that first chapter from the close of the Gospel where 
he mentions, for the first and last time, “the sons of Zebedee*.”’ 
It is one of many curious points of contrast between Luke and 
John that “the sons of Zebedee”’ occurs, in the former, only at 
the beginning, and, in the latter, only at the close. 





1 Gal. i. 19, li. 9. 2 Lk, ix. 54. 

8 Lk. viii, 51, but Mk v. 37 “Peter and James and John the 
brother of James” (Mt. om.); Lk. ix. 28, but Mk ix. 2 “Peter and 
James and John,” Mt. xvii. 1 ‘‘Peter and James and John his 
brother.”’ 

Jn x1. 2. 
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§ 6. ‘Sons of thunder” in Mark, “thunder” in John 


> 


It has been supposed by many that “‘sons of thunder’ 
meant “preaching the gospel with thunder of eloquence.” 
In that case, it might be illustrated by what Aristophanes says 
about Pericles, that he ‘lightened and thundered and threw 
Greece into chaos!.”” But this interpretation, though natural 
for Greeks ignorant of Hebrew, does not accord with (1) the fre- 
quent Biblical use of one and the same word, Rél, for ‘‘ thunder” 
and for ‘‘voice,” (2) the Biblical use of kél to mean the voice 
of Jehovah, (3) the Jewish use of the term Bath kél to mean 
“a voice from heaven.” 

It is probable that Matthew and Luke omitted the appel- 
lation because of its obscure and apparently unedifying nature. 
We might therefore reasonably expect John to intervene about 
it, but for the fact that he never mentions, by name, either 
James or John to whom Mark gives this appellation. Once 
only does he mention them as a pair, ‘“‘the sons of Zebedee,” 
but never by their names. We cannot therefore demand that 
the Fourth Evangelist should say, directly, “John the son 
of Zebedee and James his brother were called ‘sons of thunder,’ 
but in a sense not commonly understood.” All that we can 
expect is that in some indirect way he should convey to us some 
spiritual notion of what “thunder” might represent, leading 
us inferentially to some spiritual notion of what “sons of 
thunder” might mean when applied by Jesus to the sons of 
Zebedee. If he does not do this, the rule of Johannine Inter- 
vention is broken. But the rule has been shewn to hold in 
so many cases where at first sight it appeared to be broken, 
that we are bound to be cautious before saying “‘It is absolutely 
certain that ‘thunder’ in John has no connection at all with 
‘sons of thunder’ in Mark.” 

In the ancient commentary on Mark attributed to Jerome, 





1 Aristoph. Acharn. 531. 
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it is said about Peter, James, and John, “Jesus named them 
Boanerges, that is, Sons of Thunder, since the exalted desert of 
these three deserves to hear, on the Mountain, the thunder of 
the Father, thundering through the cloud, ‘This is my beloved 
Son’”’—referring to the Transfiguration. Very similar is 
the explanation of Origen who says that the ‘“‘ Boanerges” 
were to send forth to men the utterances of the divine thunder, 
being, indeed, not thunders, but ‘“‘Sons of Thunder,” because 
they are “begotten from the mighty-voicedness of God, who 
thunders and shouts mightily from heaven to those who have 
ears and are wise?.”’ The Voice of the Father from heaven, 
in the Synoptists, did not expressly reveal anything except 
the divine Sonship of Jesus (‘This is my beloved (or, chosen) 
Son?”). But it also implied that His Word was preéminent 
(‘hear ye him’’) even above the teaching of Moses and Elijah, 
who were present conversing with Him on the mountain. And 
Luke goes further still, and tells us that Moses and Elijah 
spoke with Jesus “ emer ae his departure which he was to 





1 See Son 3468b quoting ‘‘Et imposuit Simoni nomen Pee 
De obedientia ascendit ad agnitionem...et Jacobum...et Joannem 
..et imposuit eis nomina Boanerges, quod est filii tonitrui, quorum 
trium sublime meritum in monte meretuy audive tonitruum Patris....” 
The writer seems to be playing on the meaning of “Simon,” 
‘hearing,’ when he says that he ascended from “ hearing and 
obeying (obedientia)” to ‘heaving and understanding (agnitio).” 

2 Introduction p. 171, quoting Origen Comm. Matth. xii. 32. See 
also Son 3468 a—b quoting Pseudo-Jerome and Origen. The former 
distinctly says that Peter, James, and John were all called Boanerges. 
One of the quotations given from Origen (in Comm. Matth. xii. 32) 
appears inconsistent with this. But add Origen’s Pref. to Rom, about 
changes of names: “In Evangeliis quoque ex Simone Petrus et 
filii Zebedaei filii tonitrui nuncupati sunt,’’ which seems to point to 
an original: “ [He that became] Peter from Simon (6 e« 2ipavos i) 
and the sons of Zebedee, were [all] called Sons of thunder.’’ The 
context makes the mcearane doubtful. But if Peter (as Pseudo- 
Jerome says) heard with “understanding (agnitio)’’ the divine 
message, was not he entitled (as well as his two companions) to be 
called ‘“‘a son of thunder”’? 

3 Mk ix. 7, Mt. xvii. 5, Lk. ix. 35. 
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mein in Jerusalem?.” “Departure” points to the 
Sacrifice on the Cross. And its “accomplishment” points 
to the fulfilment of the Law and the Prophets. “The Law 
instituted sacrifice as a type, Prophecy predicted its accom- 
plishment, the Son was the accomplishment ’—that appears to 
be the thought at the bottom of Luke’s addition. 

All through the Synoptic narrative of the Transfiguration, 
though “thunder” is not mentioned it is implied. The texts 
speak of a ‘‘cloud” as well as a “voice from heaven,’ and 
it is easily conceivable that unbelievers present on that occasion 
would have said that ‘it thundered.” This turns our minds 
to the only passage in N.T. (apart from Revelation) where 
“thunder” is mentioned: ‘‘There came therefore a voice out 
of heaven [saying] I have both glorified it and will glorify it 
again. The multitude, therefore, that stood by and heard 
it, said that it had thundered. Others said, An angel hath 
spoken to him®.”” The utterance of the Voice is quite different 
verbally from that in the Synoptists, but it is similar spiritually. 
For the Father is responding to the prayer of the Son, “Glorify 
thy name.” And that again points back to a prediction “The 
hour is come that the Son of man should be glorified,” and to 
a declaration that this “glorifying” will be a “dying” in 
order to “live,” as ‘‘a grain of wheat” dies and, by dying, 
“beareth much fruit.” In word, this is very different from 
Luke’s mention of the Lord’s “departure which he should 
accomplish in Jerusalem”; but in spirit it is very similar. 

What does the Fourth Evangelist accomplish for his readers 
by this detail about “thunder”? Would it not have sufficed, 
after stating what the Voice said, to add “‘But the multitude 
understood it not”? Perhaps he wishes to shew that in such 
cases God might sometimes speak through what the common 
people would call (and rightly from their point of view) 





1 Lk, ix. 31. 
2 Jn xii. 23—9 Bpovriy yeyovévar. 
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‘thunder.’ Others, a higher class, might call it “an angel.” 
Others—such as the disciple, John the son of Zebedee, in whose 
name the Gospel was written—being “begotten of the thunder 
of God,” might recognise the voice of God in the “thunder” 
to which they were akin, and they might receive in part (without 
fully comprehending) the revelation conveyed by it, namely, 
that the Father would be glorified by the Son in some kind of 
victory over death achieved by obedience to the Law of the 
Spiritual Harvest 

The Johannine narrative at this point is of such a dignity 
and depth, that it would seem in bad taste, as well as contrary 
to probability, to suppose that the writer would convey, under 
this unique mention of “thunder,” any direct reference to a 
mere phrase like “the sons of thunder” as an appellation of 
the sons of Zebedee. If that had been the case, he would 
(one might suppose) have indicated that the Evangelist, pre- 
sumably John the son of Zebedee, received some special insight. 
This he has done elsewhere, but not here. All that we can say 
then is this, that (1) throughout his Gospel he represents the 
author as being anything but ‘“‘a son of thunder” in the western 
sense, but, on the contrary, as singularly retiring; (2) he 
represents the author as being, on at least three occasions, 
possessed of special insightt. Also (3) he leads his Gentile 
readers to regard “thunder” in an aspect new to them. It 
is perhaps Jewish rather than Hebraic, belonging to Jewish 
developments of Hebraistic thought which represent “thunder” 
as the type of God’s deep secrets of Redemption. 


§7. “Thaddaeus” in Mark, “ Judas of James” in Luke? 


“Thaddaeus,” a form of the name Judas, is found in both 
the Talmuds?. It is also assigned in one treatise to one of 








1 See Jn xix. 35, xx. 8, xxi. 7. 
2 Mk iii. 18, Lk. vi. 16. 
3 See Levy iv. 627 6, and Hor. Heb. on Mt. x. 3. 
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five disciples of Jesus, all of whom are put to death by the 
Sanhedrin with grim jests playing on their several names and 
quoting Scripture. The name means an offering of thanks or 
of praise. Thaddaeus, playing on this, says ‘‘Shall Thaddaeus 
be slain? It is written ‘Psalm for thank-offering.’” They 
reply, with a counter-play, “Surely Thaddaeus shall be con- 
demned, for it is written ‘Whosoever offereth the sacrifice of 
thank-offering glorifieth met.’” This resembles the Johannine 
tradition: “The hour cometh that he that slayeth you shall 
think that he offereth [religious] service to God?.”’ 

The verb “‘praise” is assumed in Scripture to be the origin 
of the name “Judah” in accordance with the words of Leah 
(‘I will praise the Lord”) and Jacob’s prediction (‘thy brethren 
shall praise thee®””). When, therefore, in the Lucan parallel 
to ‘‘Thaddaeus,” we find “Judas of James,” 
difficulty in the inference that “Thaddaeus” may be a ver- 
nacular form of ‘‘ Judas,”’ and that one reason for its acceptance 
was a desire to distinguish this Judas from Judas Iscariot*. 

This being the case, when we find John introducing a 
disciple as ‘‘ Judas not Iscariot®,” we are justified in taking it 
as one of the very many instances where John intervenes to 
clear up an obscurity in Mark. That Mark was obscure may 


we see no great 


be inferred not only from Luke’s deviation, but also from 
the fact that in Matthew many authorities read ‘‘Lebbaeus”’ 
for ‘‘Thaddaeus,’”’ and Origen expressly accepts the reading 
‘‘Lebbaeus” in Matthew’s Apostolic list*. That John should 





1 See Levy iv. 630 a, quoting Sanhedr. 43 a (Ps. c. (title), and 
1. 23), and Hor, Heb. on Mt. ix. 9. 

2 Jn xvi. 2 Aarpelav mpooépew TO Deg. 

3 See Gesen. 397 4, quoting Gen. xxix. 35, xlix. 8, and other 
passages. 

4 See Hor. Heb. on Mt. x. 3: “It is a warping of the name 
Judas, that this apostle might be the better distinguished from 
Tscariot.”’ 

Afra oases OP, 

6 See Origen’s Pref. Epist. Rom. 
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have been dissatisfied with Luke’s correction ‘‘ Judas of James,” 
is not surprising. There were already, in the Apostolic lists, 
James the son of Zebedee, and James the son of Alphaeus; 
and, before the Gospels were committed to writing, there 
came into prominence in the Church a third James, James 
the Lord’s brother, presiding over the Council of Jerusalem. 
To add a fourth (as the father of an apostle) might well seem 
inexpedient. We may accept this, then, as a case of Johannine 
Intervention. 

But, instead of “Judas not Iscariot,” the Syro-Sinaitic 
version has ‘‘Thomas,’ and the Curetonian Syriac “ Judas 
Thomas.” In the only quotation by Origen of this passage, 
the Latin mentions simply ‘‘quidam discipulus?.” Also John 
informs us—and he is the only Evangelist that does this—that 
“Thomas” was ‘called Didymus.”’ “Thomas” meant “twin” 
in Hebrew, and ‘‘Didymus” meant “‘twin” in Greek. Hence 
“Judas Thomas” would mean “Judas the twin.” But the 
Syro-Sinaitic version assumes that he is identical with the 
Apostle commonly known as “Thomas.” In that case Thad- 
daeus and Thomas in Mark would have to be regarded as two 
names for one person. This view would at all events enable 
us to understand the extraordinary assertion of Celsus that 
the apostles were ‘“‘ten,”’ or ‘‘some ten or eleven,”’ in number?. 

We may naturally regret that John does not tell us something 
fuller and more positive about this Thaddaeus, or Lebbaeus, 
or Judas of James, as, for example, whether he was identical 





1 Origen Cant. lib. iii (Lomm. xv. 41), quoting Jn xiv. 22. 

2 See Origen Cels. i. 62, ii. 46. The context shews that Celsus 
does not mean ten “ tax-gatherers and sailors’’—as though two others 
might have some other pursuit—but that, as Origen says (ib. i. 62) 
Celsus “did not know even the number of the Apostles.’ Perhaps he 
identified (Mt. ix. 9) Matthew the tax-gatherer (s. above, p. 284) 
with (Mk ii. 14) “Levi the [son] of Alphaeus”’ (called by Luke 
simply (v. 27) “a tax-gatherer named Levi’’) and hence with “ James 
the son of Alphaeus,”’ reading Mt. x. 3 as “Matthew the tax- 
gatherer [also called] James the [son] of Alphaeus.”’ 
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with Levi the Publican, or, at all events, what other surname he 
had, if any, since Iscariot was not his surname. But he perhaps 
knew that the Apostle had more surnames than one and that 
there were various traditions about them. And he did not 
desire to follow Luke in adding to the names of the complex 
Apostolic list. John’s intervention may well seem to us in- 
adequate, but at all events he intervenes. 


§ 8. “The Cananaean” in Mark, “he that was called 
Zealot” in Luke 


It is commonly stated that ‘‘the Zealots” originated under 
the auspices of Judas of Galilee; and Josephus is quoted as 
authority for this statement!. But when Josephus describes 
the rise of what he calls ‘‘a fourth sect” of the Jews under 
Judas of Galilee, he makes no mention of “Zealots*.” I have 
found no earlier authority for this assertion about “Zealots” 
than a passage in the Wars of Josephus describing the excesses 
of the freebooting followers of John of Gischala shortly before 
the siege of Jerusalem’. There, his language implies that 
these freebooters and murderers were taking and perverting a 
name that had been in use before—as it is used in the Epistles 





y On Gal. a4 RSPNORORE Aes (ris trdpxov Tay TaTpiK@v pov Tapa- 
décev, Lightfoot says “St Paul seems to have belonged to the extreme 
party of the Pharisees (Acts xxii. 3, xxiii. 7, xxvi. 5, Phil. iii. 5, 6) 
whose pride it was to call themselves ‘zealots of the law, zealots of 
God.’ To this party also had belonged Simon, one of the Twelve, 
thence surnamed the zealot, (yA@rns OF kavavaios, i.e. NIP. A portion 
of these extreme partizans, forming into a separate sect under Judas 
of Galilee, took the name of ‘zealots’ par excellence, and distinguished 
themselves by their furious opposition to the Romans.’’ This gives 
the impression, without exactly stating, that “zealots” began to be 
used as a sectarian term under Judas of Galilee. Other writers have 
committed themselves to this statement. 

2 Joseph. Ant. xviii. 1. 6. 

8 Josephus says that Jesus and Ananus (Bell. iv. 3. 9) ‘‘ tried to 
stir up the people against ‘the zealots ’—for this was what they called 
themselves, as though [they were zealots] for good pursuits, and not 
zealots for the worst possible crimes, and passing bounds [in evil-doing].”’ 
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and the Acts—to denote those zealous for the observance of 
the Law, but not as yet of any particular class!. We have 
therefore to put aside the notion that “Simon the Cananaean” 
meant “Simon who had once been one of the Zealots such as those 
who followed Judas of Galilee®.”” If Luke, being greatly im- 
pressed by the events attending the fall of Jerusalem, believed 
Mark’s tradition to mean that Simon had been, in old days, 
a political “‘Zealot’’ such as Josephus describes, it would seem 
that Luke was mistaken. 

Then the question arises whether ‘“Cananaean”’ meant 
simply “zealous” in a good sense, a laudatory epithet such as 
we find in “Justus.”” Such a laudation, applied to an apostle 
before he became an apostle, would be unique among the 
Twelve®. Again, did it refer to birthplace and mean ‘‘a man 
of Canana” or of some place similarly named? Against this, 
too, there is the same objection. No other Apostle in the 
list is supposed to be called by a birthplace name‘ except 
Judas Iscariot, and that supposition is very doubtful; pro- 
bably there is a play on “Iscariot®.”” This brings us to a 





1 Paul’s expression (Gal. i. 14) “above measure zealous,’ together 
with the context (“I persecuted the church of God’’) indicates the 
direction in which the “zeal’’ would often be manifested (see Levy iv. 
332 b on the term applied to Phinehas (Numb. xxv. 11) as “a zealot 
and the son of a zealot’”’). It is used in the Mishna concerning those 
who execute a sentence of death, Sanhedr. 81 b. 

2 In Mk iii. 18 and Mt. x. 4, several inferior authorities have (as 
A.V.) ‘“Canaanite.”” Jerome on Mt. x. 2—4 says (1) “appellatur 
Chananaeus de vico Chana Galilaeae,”’ and (2) “in alio Evangelista 
scribitur Zelotes. Chana quippe Zelus interpretatur.”’ 

3 It is found, in Actsi. 23, about one (of two) put forth for possible 
election, but not elected, to be one of the Twelve, and also in Col. iv. 11. 

4 Hovae Hebr. on Mt. x. 3 suggests that Lebbaeus may be a place- 
name, but I believe that view is not generally accepted. 

5 “Tscariot’”’ is popularly supposed to be “a man of Cariot,” a 
place alleged to be mentioned in Josh. xv. 25 “Kerioth.” But the 
full name there given is “Kerioth-Hezron.’”’ This is rendered by 
LXX and Syr. “cities of Hezron,’’ meaning the group of cities that 
make up Hezron or Hazor. Origen (on Mt. xxvi. 14—16) regards 
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similar question about ‘“‘Cananaean”’: “Are there any facts 
indicating that it might be connected both with a place and 
with some moral meaning?” In favour of this hypothesis we 
may allege such instances as there are in the Aboth where 
Rabbis are occasionally introduced with a birthplace name; in 
most of them there appears to be a play on the namet. 

If the Marcan ‘‘Cananaean” was originally a birthplace 
name, with a play on it, “Cana” is the name that suggests 
itself (as it did to Jerome). In that case the birthplace of this 
Simon would be also the birthplace of Nathanael. But here 
we are met by the fact that the Syriac versions regularly call 
Nathanael’s birthplace Cainé. In Josephus there are several 
places called “Cana,” but the forms greatly vary. He mentions 
“the village called Cana,” and ‘a village of Galilee called- 
by-name Cana,” in such a way as to suggest that the word 
“Cana” might have some recognised meaning®. Various 





“Judas Iscariot” as being distinguished from “ Judas not Iscariot” 
by the addition of the “native-place,” and says “I have heard it 
explained that the name of the native-place (patria) is, in Hebrew, 
suffocated.”” See Gesen. 6986 on 13D=(1) “stop up,” (2) “hire.” 
From (1) comes (Hor. Heb. on Mt. x. 4) Iscara, strangling, “the 
roughest death.” From (2) would come suggestions of Judas as 
the “hiveling.”’ Jerome (on Mt. x. 4) connects the name either with 
place of birth or with “Issachar,” “hire.’’ Note also the Greek word 
regularly used for the “betvayal” of Jesus, mapadidom, uniquely 
represented in Is. xix. 4 by Heb. 15D, i.e. séchar. The supposed 
play on “‘suffocate’’ accords with Jewish traditions about the painful 
nature of this death, and with the emphasis laid on it in the Gospels 
and the Acts. Comp, Hen. VJ (B) 1. i. 124 “ For Suffolk’s duke, may 
he be suffocate!” 

1 See Beginning p. 311, n. I, quoting e.g. Sabb. 55 b “ We always 
need Modai (knowledge), for Eleazar the [man] of Modai[m] (know- 
ledge) said. ...” 

2 Bell. i. 17.5 riv xadoupévny Kava (sic) kopnv (Lat. Canacome), Vit. 
§ 16 év Kopn ths Tadidalas 7) mpooayopeverar Kava. For mpocayopeverba 
applied to a place-name that has a meaning, comp. Bell. ii. 19. 4 rnv 
te BedeCay mpocayopevopevny kai thy [? THv Kai] Kavydmodw with 1b. v. 4. 2 
e€xdnOn S€ emiywpios BeCeOa Td vedkticrov pépos b peOeppnvevduevor...Kaiv7 


Aéyour’ dv mods. 
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readings of Cana! are Avav, Ioavas, and xavata or xapa@a. 
In Hebrew, kin means “‘little,’ and it might be used of a 
person, as in Ezra, “‘the Little-one (katan),” or of anything 
little, as “the finger?.”’ Genesis says that the city of “Zoar” 
was so called because it was “‘a little one,” and “‘Cana” might 
be another instance of a place called “Little-town*.” In 
Aramaic, the name of “Cattin,’” ‘‘Little-one,”’ was common, 
and Levy compares it with “Paul,” 7.e. Paulus, ‘“‘the little 
one*.”” One of the most famous of all the Rabbis, placed 
in the same category with Hillel, was called Samuel the Little 
(Hakkatan), and it was questioned whether he was so called 
because he “‘held himself to be little” or because he was only 
a little less than Samuel the Great®. 

If Simon the Cananaean was regarded as born at Catna 
or Cana, the birthplace of Nathanael, and if Judas was re- 
garded as called Iscariot from the name of his birthplace, it 
would seem to be more than a mere coincidence that the two 
place-names come together at the end of the Apostolic list. 
A contrast would seem to be intended. What may be the 
precise meaning of “Iscariot” is very doubtful. But the con- 
nection between Nathanael and Cana in the Fourth Gospel 
suggests that there may have been a play on the place-name— 
Nathanael, the only one of the disciples praised by Jesus as 
‘fan Israelite indeed,” being called “‘from Catna (or Cana)” 
because he counted himself ‘‘a little one,’ and remained one 
of Christ’s little ones till theend. The name “Catanaean,”’ when 
applied to Simon, might naturally be corrupted into the familiar 
‘‘Canaanite,’ which some authorities have in Matthew and 





1 Josephus mentions more than one place of that name. 

2 Gesen. 882 a quoting Ezr. viii. 12 (R.V. Hakkatan), 1 K. xii. 10, 
2 Chie, 10: 

3 Genrxix, 20, 22: 4 Levy iv. 284 b. 

5 Levy iv. 2836. In Eph. iii. 8 “I am less than the least...,” 
Delitzsch uses the Heb. zoay above quoted from Genesis. But the 
thought is the same as that about Samuel the Katan or Kaitin. See 
Taylor on Aboth iv. 26. 
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Mark, or else, when this was seen to be absurd, into “Cana- 
naean.”’ 

It is disappointing to be unable to arrive at any more 
definite conclusion about the precise nature of John’s purpose 
in giving so early and prominent a place to ‘“‘Cana,”’ as the scene 
of two of Christ’s “signs,” and then in dropping it till near the 
conclusion of his Gospel, where he mentions it, without any 
apparent reason, for the third and last time. There seems an 
intention to suggest to the readers that there is a mystery about 
it, and that, as Origen says, “It is not for nothing that there 
are two visitations of Jesus in Canal.’’ Take the context of 
the first mention of the name—“‘ Jesus answered and said unto 
him (i.e. Nathanael]....And he saith unto jim [i.e. Nathanael] 
‘Verily...the Son of man.’ And on the third day there was a 
marriage in Cana of Galilee...*’’—followed by the miracle of 
the Water made Wine in the bridegroom’s house. The second 
mention is connected with the healing of the ‘‘nobleman’s”’ 
son?. And now take the third and last:—‘‘Thomas called 
Didymus, and Nathanael of Cana in Galilee*.”” Why does the 
Evangelist, in the first of these passages, keep back from his 
readers what he suddenly springs upon them in the last, that 
the scene of the wedding there described was also the home 
of the disciple addressed in the preceding verse? No one can 
confidently say. But many will feel that the Evangelist in 
his final mention of Cana seems to desire to magnify both Cana 
and Nathanael, as though he said, ‘‘ Note how this little village 
of Cana comes in again at the last. It was the scene of the 
first of the ‘signs.’ It was the scene: of the first separately 
recorded act of healing. And now it is to be thought of as the 





1 Origen on Jn iv. 46 (Lomm. il. 116). He regards the two 
visitations as typical of the Saviour’s “two visitations to the world, 
the former that He may gladden those that feast with Him, the latter 
that He may raise up him that was near death.” 

2 Jn i. 50—il. 1. SP |ficl thy, 216 

A> VN Solel, 
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home of Nathanael, to whom the first promise was made, and 
who, though not reckoned in the earliest Gospels as one of the 

Twelve, was one of the Seven to whom the Lord gave the 
_ Bread and the Fish after the Resurrection.” 

Jerome connects Christ’s praise of Nathanael with His 
praise of the “‘tax-gatherer” who, Luke’s Gospel says, was 
“justified”; and certainly the story of Nathanael under the 
fig-tree might be so told as to resemble that other Lucan story 
of the tax-gatherer, Zacchaeus, who is described as being 
“little” in stature and as climbing up into a tree where he was 
seen by Jesus!. Also Clement of Alexandria says that “Zac- 
chaeus, or, according to some, Matthias (sic), the chief of the 
tax-gatherers,” uttered the promise of restitution which made 
the Saviour say that He had “found that which was lost?.”’ 
‘‘Matthias,” though here perhaps identified with Matthew the 
tax-gatherer, is mentioned in the Acts as the name of the 
thirteenth Apostle, co-opted into the place of Judas Iscariot. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel was deeply impressed by what may be called 
the comparative failure of the rank and file of the official 
“Twelve” as compared with Paul and many nameless mission- 
aries—not belonging to the Twelve, yet true Apostles—who 
founded Churches, or prepared the way for founding them, in 
the West#. Nathanael may have seemed to him the type of 





1 See Son of Man 33751 quoting Jerome (on Ps. xxxii. 2 and 
icwxvallen 03). 

2 Clem. Alex. 579, quoting the words addressed to Zacchaeus 
(Lk. xix. 10). “Matthias,” “Matthew,” and “ Nathanael,” all come 
from the Heb. nathan, “ give.” 

3 Acts i. 26. 

4 Such as Priscilla and Aquila, but left unnamed. See Beginning 
p. 339. Note Acts xxviii. 13—14 “We came to Puteoli, where we 
found brethren, and were intreated to tarry with them seven days.” 
Does not this make it probable that Paul’s hosts were resident at 
Puteoli where they would constitute a little Christian community, 
entitled to be called the Congregation or Church of Puteoli? 
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them, and perhaps, at the close of his Gospel, in adding to his 
name ‘from Cana,” John desired to suggest that this apostle 
began from, and ended in, the true home of the children of 
God, the House of God’s little ones. 

For the rest, John not only fails to satisfy our curiosity 
about some of the obscurer members of the Synoptic Twelve, 
such as Bartholomew, Thaddaeus (called by some Lebbaeus), 
Simon the Cananaean (called by Luke the Zealot), and James 
the son of Alphaeus (said to be James the Little), but he even 
adds to our difficulties by adding another Simon. For he tells 
us that Judas Iscariot was son of Simon. And if any Chris- 
tians at the end of the first century had built up explanations 
of the name Iscariot as being predictive of treachery, he seems 
to dash to the ground such superstructures by telling them that 
this Simon, the father of the traitor, was himself called Iscariot, so 
that Judas was “[son] of Simon Iscariot.” That is when the 
traitor’s name is for the first time mentioned!. Later on, he 
calls the traitor ‘‘ Judas the Iscariot,’ and then “‘ Judas, the 
son of Simon, [namely, Judas] Iscariot?.” But finally he 
returns to his first appellation, “‘ Judas, the son of Simon Is- 
cariot®.”’ Perhaps the Evangelist’s object was really to destroy 
these superstructures above mentioned. Or perhaps he found 
some saying that ‘‘ Judas, the last in the Apostolic list, was 
son of Simon, the last but one,’’ and maintaining that Canan- 
aean or Zeldtes meant Iscariot*. In opposition to these he 
says, in effect, ‘‘True, the traitor was the son of a Simon, but 
not of that Simon. Nor was there anything in the traitor’s 
appellation that marked him out for treachery, for the appel- 
lation belonged to the traitor’s father also.” In any case we 





an va 70 rift Sait, lg 9.680 

$n) xi. 26: 

4 If it could be shewn that the Latin sicarius, “assassin,’’ existed 
as a Hebraized word, there would be something to be said for this 
view. But Krauss gives no instance of it. 
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may be sure that the Fourth Evangelist had some purpose in 
these strange variations—which, at all events, have the result 
of making us reflect that other small statistical and historical 
discrepancies in the Synoptists might be explained without 
discredit to the writers if we knew all the facts. 
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CHAPTER =XII* 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, A FAMILY 


§ I. 


[Mark ili. 20—35] 


“beside himself” 


Jesus, in Mark, said by His “friends” to be 


In Mark, “he cometh into a house” might, as R.V. margin 


says, mean “‘he cometh home.” 


In that case the house might 


be the one first mentioned in this Gospel, namely Peter’s, 


in Capernaum?. 


But the omission of the clause by Matthew 





* For titles of previous Parts of Diatessarica referred to by 


abbreviations in this Volume, see pp. 545—6. 


ations see pp. xxiii—xxvi. 


1 Mk iii. 20—21 
(20) And he 
cometh into a house 
(ov, home). And the 
multitude cometh to- 
gether again, so that 
they could not so 

much as eat bread. 
(21) And when 
his friends (or, family) 
heard it, they went 
out to lay hold on 
him: for they said, 
He is beside himself. 


2 Ofkos in Mk iii. 20 must be distinguished from oikia. 


Mt. xii. 22—3 


(22) Then was 
brought unto him one 
possessed with a 
devil, blind and 
dumb: and he healed 
him, insomuch that 
the dumb man 
spake and saw. 

(23) And all 
the multitudes were 
amazed, and said, Is 
this the son of 
David? 


For other abbrevi- 


Lk. xi. 14 


And he was 
casting out a devil 
[which was] dumb. 
And it came to pass, 
when the devil was 
gone out, the dumb 
man spake; and 
the multitudes mar- 
velled. 


Mark’s 


first mention of oikia is in i. 29 #AOayv eis Ti oikiav Lipeovos kal Avdpéov. 
His first mention of oikos is in ii. 1 #eovaOn ru ev oikm (W.H. marg. 


els oixov) éoriv, where the meaning is “at home,’ 


in “the house of 
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and Luke suggests that it seemed to them ambiguous or out 
of place. 

This, however, is a trifling matter as compared with Mark’s 
use of the word rendered by R.V. “‘is beside himself” in Mark, 
but “‘were amazed” in Matthew!. Matthew never uses it 
again, and his use of it here implies that he transferred it from 
“Jesus” to “‘all the multitudes” because he considered the 
latter application more seemly. Luke seems to have approved 
of the transference, but prefers the usual word to express 
“marvel” or “‘wonder?.”” The Mark-Matthew verb literally 
means “stood outside [of himself, or, of themselves], and a 
very slight change would turn it into the literal phrase ‘‘stood 
outside” the door of a house® etc. A little later on, all the 
Synoptists, including Luke, say that the mother and the 
brethren of Jesus “stood outside” seeking Him*. This confirms 
the view that we are here in the region of Greek (not Hebrew 
or Aramaic) tradition, and that there was very early difference 
of opinion about a Greek phrase, literally meaning “stand out- 
side,” in a narrative that served as an introduction to some 
saying of Christ about His ‘“‘mother” and His “brethren .” 








Simon and Andrew” above mentioned. Oikos in Mk ii. 11, 26 rov 
oikov cov, and réy otkoy rov Oeod, is defined. In Mk iii. 20, otkos being 
undefined, Zpyera: cis oikov may mean “He cometh home [again],” 
4.e. to Peter’s house above mentioned. However, even if this is 
Mark’s meaning, we cannot feel sure that he is right. 

1 Mk iii. 21 Zheyov yap dru e&éorn, Mt. xii. 23 Kai e€ioravro mavres ot 
dyAo. (where the pl. mdvres of bxAx is to be noted as being a very 
rare expression). 

2 Lk. xi. 14 €Oavpacay oi 6xdou. 

3 That is to say, it would turn eeorycay into eEweornoar. 

4 Mk iii. 31—2 2 ornxovtes...c£w (nrovoiv oe, Mt. xii. 46 ioTnkerav 
téw (nroovres..., [Mt. xii. 47 eo éornxacw (nrovvres...], Lk. viii. 20 
éornxaow eto ideiv Oédovrés oe. The contexts vary, but all have 
“stand outside.” 

5 Codex D (in Mk iii. 21) has ‘‘and when they heard about him, 
the scribes and the rest (so also e as well as d) went out to seize him, 
for they said that he is making them mad,” kat ore nxovoay rept avrov 
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It would be interesting, verbally, to shew how, beside this 
particular Greek word, other causes—and particularly the use 
of “go forth”—may have contributed to the confusion of the 
Synoptic tradition!. But historically the chief interest of the 
parallel narratives lies in the fact that Mark’s tradition gave 
the impression that Christ’s own “ friends,” or “family?,” said 
‘He is beside himself.” The deviations of Matthew and Luke 
from Mark, and the alterations of Mark itself in Codex D, 
confirm this view. 

Yet the extraordinary freedom of Mark’s text elsewhere 
in using the third person plural of a verb without a pronominal 
subject, to mean that people “said,” or “did,” this or that, 
leaves us free to believe that the meaning may be “And when 
his friends heard it they went out to lay hold on him; for 





ot ypapparew (Sic) kal ot Aovroe e€nOov Kpatnoaca (sic) avrov edeyov ‘yap 
ort e€eorarat (sic) avrovs. SS ‘and when his brothers heard.” ‘“The 
rest’? might easily be confused with “‘brothers’’ owing to Hebrew 
corruption (s. Corrections 348 a). 

1 The same Syr. verb occurs in Mk iii. 21 “they had gone out to 
take hold of him,” and ib. “he hath gone out of his mind,” and Lk. xi. 
14 “when the devil had gone out.”” Some play on the double meaning 
of “go-out” may explain why Matthew and Luke here insert a tradi- 
tion about a deaf-mute devil (Matthew adds “blind”’) that is caused 
(Luke says) to “go out.’’ One of the earliest LXX uses of efiornm is 
Gen. xlii. 28 e&éorn 4 xapdia airév, Heb. “their heart went out,”’ 
Targums “the knowledge of their hearts went out.” That Matthew 
(xii. 22) should add “blindness” to “deafness” may perhaps be 
explained by the fact that he has just (ib. 21) been quoting Isaiah ; 
and in Isaiah’s prophecy about the healing of the ransomed of 
Israel, (Is. xxxv. 5) “the eyes of the blind” precedes “the ears of the 
deaf” followed by “the lame” and “the dumb.” 

2 See Field, Otium Norvicense p. 18, on Mk iii. 21 of map’ adrod. 
And to his numerous instances add Berlin Urkunde 385 (2nd cent.) 
“T salute my mother, and my brothers, and Sempronius, and his 
family (robs map’ abrov).”” In ib. 998 (101 B.c.) as in Oxy. Pap! 246 
ll. 27, 31 (A.D. 66) 6 mapa may denote an agent. And here, if the 
context permitted, it might mean Christ’s messengers or agents. 
But the context does not permit. 
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people were saying, He is beside himself?.” Somewhat similarly 
Mark adds, at the end of the controversy of which we are 
here discussing the introduction: “[This he said] because 
[people] were saying (or, beginning to say), He hath an unclean 
spirit?.” If that is the meaning, then the friends of Jesus 
may have gone forth to put a friendly restraint on Him, not 
because they themselves believed Him to be insane, but because 
the charge was beginning to be widely repeated in various 
forms by enemies whose object it was to represent Jesus as a 
dangerous or law-breaking lunatic, who ought to be put to 
death. 

Before passing from this tradition about Jesus as being 
“beside himself,’ we must point out that Matthew, in an 
earlier chapter, has another form of the narrative of the healing 
of a dumb man possessed with a devil; and there he agrees with 
Luke in substituting ‘‘marvelled” for ‘“‘ beside themselves [with 
amazement],” and also in making no mention of blindness’. 





1 See Joh. Gr. 2425 b, Son 3180 b, 3281 a. Note especially :— 


Mk vi. 14 Mt. xiv. I—2 Lk. ix. 7 
kal Hovey... Hpg- Axovoev “Hpddns... Arovoev Se ‘Hpaddns 
dns, pavepov yapeyévero kal elmer... ...kal Sumopes dua To 
TO dvopa avTOU, Kal €de- heyeoOa tro TWOP... 


yov (marg. éeyer)... 

Here Codex D and several Latin codd. agree with B in reading 
(in Mark) @\eyov (or éAéyooav) in spite of the greater facility of the 
singular, which Matthew adopts. 

2 Mk iii. 30 6re @deyov, Ivedpa dxabaprov exer. 

8 Mt. ix. 32—3 (R.V.) “ And as they [#.e. two blind men previously 
mentioned] went forth, behold there was brought to him a dumb man 
possessed with a devil. And when the devil was cast out, the dumb 
man spake; and the multitudes marvelled, saying, It was never so 
seen in Israel.” This miracle takes place in a “house” (ix. 28 “when 
he had come into the house the blind men came to him”) where 
Jesus had healed two blind men who had appealed to Him as “son 
of David.” Having just healed blindness, Jesus now heals dumbness. 
In Rushbrooke’s Synopticon p. 150 (containing the Double Tradition 
of Matthew and Luke) Mt. ix. 32—4 is immediately followed by 
Mt. xii. 22—4, both being paralleled to the single narrative of Lk. xi. 
14—15. This Double Tradition is almost entirely confined to words 
of Jesus. Here it contains an act. 
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S25 


“He hath Beelzebub,” in Mark 


It will be observed below that Matthew and Luke call 
Beelzebub ‘‘the prince of the devils,’”’ whereas Mark does not?. 





1 Mk ii. 22—6 (R.V.) 

(22) And _ the 
scribes which came 
down from  Jeru- 
salem said, He hath 
Beelzebub, and, By 


(or, in) the prince of | 


the devils casteth he 
out the devils. 

23)" eAnd™ == he 
called them unto 
him, and said unto 
them in_ parables, 
How can Satan cast 
out Satan? 

(24) And if a 
kingdom be divided 


against itself, that 
kingdom cannot 
stand. 

(25) And if a 
house be divided 
against itself, that 


house will not be 
able to stand. 

(26) And if 
Satan hath risen up 
against himself, and 
is divided, he can- 
not stand, but hath 
an end. 





Mt. xii. 24—8 (R.V.) 


(24) But when 
the Pharisees heard 
it, they said, This 
man doth not cast 
out devils but by 
(ov, in) Beelzebub the 
prince of the devils. 

(25) And know- 
ing their thoughts 
he said unto them, 
Every kingdom di- 
vided against itself 
is brought to deso- 
lation; and every 
city or house di- 
vided against itself 
shall not stand: 

(26) And if 
Satan casteth out 
Satan, he is divided 
against himself; how 
then shall his king- 
dom stand? 

ea) eel a 
by (or, in) Beelzebub 
cast out devils, by 
(oy, in) whom do 
your sons cast them 
out? therefore shall 
they be your 
judges. 

(28) But if I by 
(or, in) the Spirit of 
God cast out devils, 
then is the kingdom 
of God come upon 
you. (Not in Mk, 


see p. 446.)] 


Lk. xi. 15—20 (R.V.) 
(15) But some 
of them said, By (or, 
in) Beelzebub the 
prince of the devils 
casteth he out devils. 
(16) And others, 
tempting [him], 
sought of him a sign 
from heaven. 
(£7) Bite le: 
owing their 
thoughts, said unto 
them, Every king- 
dom divided against 
itself is brought 
to desolation; and 
a house _ [divided] 
against a house 
falleth (ov, and house 
falleth upon house). 
(18) And if 
Satan also is divided 
against himself, how 
shall his kingdom 
stand ? because ye 
say that I cast out 


devils by (or, in) 
Beelzebub. 
[(19) And if I 


by (ov, in) Beelzebub 
cast out devils, by 
(or, in) whom do 
your sons cast them 
out? Therefore shall 
they be your judges. 

(20) But if I by 
the finger of God 
cast out devils, 
then is the kingdom 
of God come upon 
you. (Not in Mk, 
see p. 446.)] 


Note that Matthew’s earlier narrative omits the name Beel- 
zebub, thus (ix. 34) “But the Pharisees said, By the prince of the 
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Mark’s language is consistent with the view that Beelzebub 
means one of many inferior devils, under Satan the prince of 
the devils. According to Mark, the scribes may have said 
that Jesus was possessed by this inferior devil, the agent of 
Satan, and that Satan gave to Jesus, through the possession 
of this inferior devil, power to cast out other devils. 
Beelzebub appears to be nowhere mentioned in the Talmud, 
either as Beelzebub or as Beelzebul!. The names Asmodeus 
and Sammael are frequent, as well as Satan; but Beelzebub 
occurs only in the Bible. There. it is the name of a foreign 
god, to whose oracle the king of Samaria sends messengers to 
know whether he will recover from sickness. Elijah meets 
them and says that the king shall die as the penalty of his 
inquiry*. The name means “‘lord (baal) of flies.’ But “lord 
(baal)” is easily confused, or might be contemptuously inter- 
changed, with bala, “‘swallow,”’ as in Isaiah where “lords of 
the nations” is rendered “‘ swallowing the nations” by the LX X38. 
Now Jesus accused the Pharisees of “straining at a gnat” 
while “swallowing a camel,’ meaning perhaps, inter alia, that 
they swallowed the adultery of Herod Antipas while they 
condemned, in poor folk, the slightest infraction of the Levitical 
laws of eating, drinking’, etc. They, on the other hand, - 
would certainly accuse Christ of blasphemy in forgiving sins, 
and especially sins of ‘‘women that were sinners.” The 
Onomastica Sacra explains “ Baalzebub,”’ and even “ Beelzebul,”’ 





devils casteth he out devils.’”” On the spelling of the name, “Beel- 
zebub” or “ Beelzebul,’’ see below. W.H. follow B in reading BeeCeBoin. 

1 See Levy’s copious list of Hebrew words compounded of 
“Beel-,” t.¢. Baal, i. 248—9. 

* See 2 K.i. 2, 3, 6, 16. LXX ev r@ (bis ev rf) Baad priay, Aq. év 
Baad(eBovB, Sym. mapa rod BeedCeBovaA (“6 ‘EBpaios,”’ Baad ¢«BovB). 

° Is. xvi. 8 xaramivovres, comp. Numb. xxi. 28 “the lords of,” 
KaTe Trev. 

4 Mt. xxiii. 24, on which see Wetstein and Schéttgen quoting 
Gittin 90 a on the different courses open to anyone into whose cup 
a fly falls when he is on the point of drinking. It alludes to the 
relations between a husband and a wife. 
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as “swallowing flies,’ and this may easily be explained as a 
reproach likening Jesus to one who drank wine full of flies, being 
possessed with an evil spirit, a “‘ Baalzebub,”’ or “‘lord of flies,” 
who was also a “Balazebub,” or ‘“‘swallower of fliest.” This 
may help us to answer the question “How is it that elsewhere 
the enemies of Christ are described as saying about John the 
Baptist ‘He hath a devil,’ but about Jesus ‘Behold, a glut- 
tonous man and a winebibber, a friend of tax-gatherers and 
sinners’—as though Jesus had not ‘a devil’??” The answer 
appears to be, partly, that these words represent the earlier 
(not the later) language of Christ’s enemies, and: partly that, 
even from the beginning, the spirit that provoked them in 
Jesus was one of so genial, bright, and festive a nature that 
they could not call it a “devil” in the sense in which they 
imputed ‘‘a devil” to the Baptist. Christ’s spirit was in- 
tensely humane. It sympathized with flesh and blood, even 
with sinners. It did not rave, it did not brood. It seemed 
very different from the spirit of John the Baptist. The 
Pharisees had to take time to classify and label it*. 
Perhaps their habit of contrasting John the Baptist with 
Jesus led them to the name they selected. Men likened John 
to Elijah, and Christ’s own followers would admit the likeness. 





1 See Onomast. p. 45 “Baalzebub (2 K. i), devorans muscam,” 
p. 66 “ Beelzebub (Lk. xi. 15), habens muscas, aut vir muscarum. In 
fine ergo nominis B litera legenda est, non L, musca enim zebub 
vocatur,” ib. 176 BeedCeBovd (Mk iii. 22), karamivey pvias, 182 BeedfeBovd, 
Saiuorv Baxnrooeos, 188 BeedCeBovdA, Saivav xarnrels 7) Katativev ev 
dvaravoe: oréparos (it adds that it is the name of an obscene Priapus). 

2 Mt. xi. 18—19, Lk. vil. 33—4. 

3 Matthew mentions Beelzebub in Mt. x. 25 “If they have called 
the master of the house Beelzebub, how much more [shall they call] 
them of his household!” This is in the precepts to the Apostles 
which Mark places long after the Synoptic tradition about Beelzebub. 
The Synoptists represent Jesus as being present at entertainments. 
But John goes further and says that He was present at (ii. I—2) a 
ydapos where He made wine. In LXX (Gen. xxix. 22, Esth. ii. 18, 
ix. 22) ydpos=Heb. (Gesen. 1059 b) Mw “‘ [occasion for] drinking.”’ 
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Now Elijah spent his life in striving against the false god 
Baal, and almost the last act of it was to pronounce the penalty 
of death on the king of Samaria (as above described) for con- 
sulting the oracle of Baalzebub, ‘‘the god of flies.” By a play 
on Baal, the word would mean “swallowing flies,” that is, 
condoning impurities, in sinful men and women. By a play 
on zebub, “fly” would become “dung,” zebul. This would 
express the Pharisaic loathing for the food that Jesus deigned 
to eat, along with tax-gatherers and sinners, and with un- 
washed hands. 

There may have been, and probably there were, in the 
controversies about Baalzebub and exorcism, other allusions 
that cannot now be recovered. The same Hebrew that in 
Isaiah means “Go-forth!” addressed to an idol, is used by 
Delitzsch to render “‘Go-forth !”’ in Mark, addressed by Jesus 
to an evil spirit; but in Isaiah, the LXX has “‘dung,’’ and the 
three Translators have similar renderings!. In Aramaic there 
is the same possibility of a play on the meanings “‘go-forth”’ 
and “‘excrement*.’”’ It is conceivable that some of the Pharisees, 
tired of hearing the ‘‘Go-forth!” successfully pronounced by 
Jesus the Exorcist, may have varied their abusive appellations 
by calling Him, at one time “‘the Lord of flies,’ Baalzebub, at 
another “‘the Lord of dung,’”’ Baalzebul. 


§ 3. The “brethren” of Jesus, in John 


John represents the brethren of Jesus as urging Him to go 
up to Jerusalem at the very time when the Jews were plotting 





1 For the frequency and (we may almost say) the systematic 
character of word-distortion in connection with objects of idolatrous 
worship, see Hoy. Heb. (on Mt. xii. 24) which begins by quoting 
R. Akiba on Is. xxx. 22 “Thou shalt cast away [the idol]...thou 
shalt say to it Go-forth (xx).’’ This should have been rendered by 
LXX eéedde (as in Mk v. 8 eedGe, Del. xy), but LXX has “dung,” 
xdmpov, and simil. Aq. See also Levy iv. 176 6 where Pesikia (Wi. 
Pp. 144) similarly interprets “go-forth” as “dung.” 

2 See Levy iii. 4246. The noun is also used of the unchaste and 
lewd, comp. Levy Ch. ii. 122 4. 
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to kill Him!. By this paradox he achieves two results. First, 
he indirectly denies that Christ’s brethren—though they “did 
not believe on him?”—said that He was “‘beside himself.” 
Secondly, he distinguishes the ignorant people in Galilee, who 
knew nothing about the plots of the rulers in Jerusalem, from 
an inner circle of the people of Jerusalem, who knew all about 
them. When Jesus said in Jerusalem, “Why seek ye to kill 
me?” the “multitude” (that is, of the pilgrims) answered, 
“Thou hast a devil; who seeketh to kill thee?” But, soon 
afterwards, ‘“‘some therefore of them of Jerusalem said, Is not 
this he whom they seek to kill?....Can it be that the rulers 
indeed know that this is the Christ*?” 

Thus the Fourth Gospel helps us to perceive the force of 
the Marcan tradition, in the passage under discussion, “the 
scribes that came down from Jerusalem.” It is omitted by 
Matthew and Luke®. But it explains the nature of the contro- 
versy and the shape given to it by Christ’s enemies. The 
name “ Baalzebub” was Biblical, and the plays on it were such 
as would come from scribes, not from ‘‘the people of the land.” 


§ 4. “A devil,” in John 


The word ‘‘demon” or “‘devil®,” in John, is never used 
except in three passages. In these, it is applied to Jesus 
Himself. One has been quoted above—“ Thou hast a devil,” 
uttered by ‘‘the multitude,’’ who are ignorant of the plots 
against Jesus, and who resent the words “Why seek ye to kill 
me?” In the second, ‘“‘the Jews” are the speakers, “Say we 





1 Jn vii. r—3 “The Jews sought to kill him....His brethren, 
therefore, said unto him, Depart hence and go into Judaea.”’ 

2 Jn vii. 5. SS) mivil. 16—-20% 4 Jn vil. 25—6. 

5 Mk iii. 22; Mt. xii. 24 “the Pharisees,’ Lk. xi. 15 “some of 
them,” i.e. of the multitudes. So in Mk vii. 1, Mt. xv. 1 (Lk. 
om. the whole) “scribes”” coming “from Jerusalem”’ originate a con- 
troversy about “unwashen hands.”’ 

8 “Demon” or “devil,” ¢.e. Sayudviov (not didBodros, which occurs 
in Jn vi. 70 (without the article) and viii. 44, xiii. 2 (rod diaBddov)). 
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not well that thou art a Samaritan and hast a devil?” and they 
repeat the charge in answer to His denial}. This, too, follows 
a saying of Jesus “‘ Ye seek to kill me®.”” In the third, ‘there 
arose a division again among the Jews because of these words,”’ 
7.e. because of His parable about the Good Shepherd (‘I lay 
down my life for the sheep; and other sheep I have, which are 
not of this fold...and they shall become one flock, one shep- 
herd”’); “‘and many of them said, He hath a devil and is mad; 
why hear ye him? Others said, These are not the sayings of 
one possessed with a devil. Can a devil open the eyes of the 
blind$?” 

In all three instances the charge of “having a devil” is 
preceded by some words of Jesus implying predictions either 
of His death, or of His laying down life. In these, the sacrifice 
of the Cross appears to be indicated in two aspects, first, as a 
murder (‘‘seek to kill me,” twice repeated), then, as an act of 
devotion in “the good shepherd” contending against ‘the 
wolf” (‘I lay down my life”). The Gospel appears to reserve 
this charge of “having a devil” mostly for occasions where 
Jesus is regarded by the Jews as a lunatic or fanatic, with 
exaggerated apprehensions of danger or imaginations of self- 
conceit. 

But something more seems to be intended in the second 
instance, “Say we not well that thou art a Samaritan and hast 
a devil4?” For here there is a suggestion of something very 
different from fanaticism—of anti-patriotic feeling of a special 
kind, not of being a Herodian, or a Greek, but of being “a 
Samaritan.” Possibly the Jews are regarded as inferring that, 
because Jesus made war against the method of conducting the 








1 Jn viii. 48—52. 2 Jn viii. 37, 40. 

8 Jn x. 15, 16, I9—2I. 

4 Jn vili. 48 dmexpiOncar oi Jovdaior...00 Kaas A€éyopev Hueis, 1.2. “Do 
we not well say among ourselves, we (emph.) [Jews in Jerusalem]... ?”’ 
Origen rightly observes, “It is likely...that they often used to say 
this to one another.”’ 
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sacrifices in the Temple on mount Moriah, He therefore favoured 
the worship in the Temple on mount Gerizim. 

If that was the case, the Fourth Gospel meets it in the 
Dialogue with the woman of Samaria, where Jesus teaches that 
the time is at hand when neither on mount Moriah nor on 
mount Gerizim will God be worshipped as of old, but in every 
place where people worship “‘in spirit and in truth!.”’ Neither 
here nor anywhere could this Gospel find room for an obscene 
name like Beelzebub or Beelzebul; but there is perhaps 
a distant allusion in the same Dialogue to the charges of 
(x) ‘‘gluttony” and (2) ‘‘wine-bibbing” and (3) friendship 
with ‘“‘tax-gatherers and sinners.” For, first, Jesus is offered 
food yet does not eat; secondly, He says “Give me to drink” 
but is recorded, not as drinking, but as proclaiming and 
proving His power to give “living water”; and thirdly, 
though the disciples “marvel” that He “speaks with a 
woman”—apparently because it was a little beneath their con- 
ceptions of the dignity of their Teacher-—yet the implied result 
is that she feels convicted of sin (“he told me all that ever 
I did”) and the expressed result is that ‘‘many of the Sama- 
titans believed on him because of the word of the woman®,”’ 

The ancient commentary on Mark attributed to Jerome 
allegorizes the peculiar Marcan tradition—that Jesus “came to 
a house”—and says that His disciples “thought that He was 
being changed to madness (in furorem verteretur) because the 
scribes that had come from Jerusalem said, He hath Beel- 
zebub.” “The house,” it says; “is the primitive Church. 
As the heavens are exalted above the earth, so are God’s ways 
above our ways....Hence our Lord is changed to madness [in 
the eyes of His disciples] when He says, Unless ye shall eat the 
flesh of the Son of man and drink His blood ye shall not have 





1 Jn iv. 20 foll. 

2 Jn iv. 7—39. In iv. 40 foll. it is implied that this belief was 
rudimentary.and that the Samaritans soon passed beyond it. But 
still it was a beginning. 
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life in yourselves!.”’” The Fourth Gospel nowhere connects 
Christ’s doctrine of the necessity of this “eating” and 
“drinking” with the charge of madness; but this commentary, 
connecting the two, may induce us to ask ourselves ‘‘Is it not 
probable that when the Fourth Evangelist wrote down these 
words about the mystical eating and drinking of Christ’s body 
and blood, he had in view the accusation brought against Him 
of being a ‘glutton’ and a ‘winebibber’?”’ If so, there is a vein 
of irony underlying the whole of the Johannine account of the 
Jewish reception of Christ’s mystery, as though the Evangelist 
said to himself, ‘Just at the moment when the Lord Jesus 
rose to the highest point of the revelation of the Father through 
the pure sacrifice of the Son, who was to give His flesh for others 
to eat, and His blood for others to drink, the Jews saw nothing 
in the Son except a human being possessed with a demon of 
gluttony, intoxication, and impurity.” 


§ 5. Mark’s first mention of “ parables” 


Mark’s first mention of parables demands attention, apart 
from any importance here attached to the word, for the simple 
reason that Matthew and Luke agree in omitting it®, so that it 
raises the question of Johannine intervention. We cannot 
of course expect that John would intervene as to the appli- 
cation of the word to exorcisms, for John never mentions 
exorcisms; but does he, directly or indirectly, intervene as to 
the general meaning of the word “parable” and as to the 
subject of Christ’s teaching ‘“‘in parables,’ a phrase common in 
Mark and Matthew later on and here used by Mark for the 
first time? 





1 Pseudo-Jerome on Mk iii. 23 foll., quoting Jn vi. 53. 


2 Mk iii. 23 Mt. xii. 25 een te7 
kal mpooKadeodpe- elomas Oe Tas evbv- avros O€ eidas a’rav 
. , na 
vos avtrous €v mapaBo- pnoes attav ecimev ta Scavonuara  elmev 
Rais eheyey avrots.... aUTOUS.... avrots.... 
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It should be noted that Luke mentions “parable” at a 
very early stage in his Gospel, and in Christ’s own words— 
His first words uttered publicly—“ Doubtless, ye will say 
unto me this parable, ‘Physician, heal thyself.’” There it 
means simply “proverb.” Again, we have seen above that 
Luke separates the homely warning against “patching” from 
what precedes by inserting “He spake a parable also unto 
them?2,”’ where Mark and Matthew omit the insertion, and make 
the discourse continuous. Matthew’s course is quite different. 
He introduces what may be called “‘a parable-epoch” in Christ’s 
life, using the word no less than twelve times in one chapter, 
introducing it with the words “He spake many things to them 
in parables,’ and including a quotation from the Psalms “I 
will open my mouth in parables, I will utter things hidden from 
the foundation of the world?.” In the Hebrew, “parable” is 
parallel to “dark-sayings,”’ thus: “I will open my mouth in a 
parable; 1 will utter dark-sayings of old*.” 

Obviously “parable,” when thus used, is different from 
“parable” meaning a mere proverb like ‘‘Physician, heal 
thyself.” And the questions now before us are, “In what 
precise sense did Mark use the phrase ‘in parables,’ thus brought 
suddenly before us concerning the ‘casting out’ of Satan by 
Satan? And why do the pafallel Matthew and Luke, instead 
of the Marcan clause, have ‘knowing their thoughts (or, 
purposes)?’ ”’ 

An answer to both questions is suggested by the parallelism 
in Scripture between “parables” and “dark-sayings.” It is 
antecedently probable that Mark, who does not quote prophecy 
as Matthew quotes it®, might nevertheless, in his first mention 
of Christ’s parables or “ dark-sayings,” allude to the Psalmist’s 
utterance (which Matthew quotes). In that case Mark might 





1 Lk. iv. 23. 


2 See Mk ii. 21, and parallels, above, p. 336, comp. p. 307. 
3 Mt, xill. 3, 35. 2 Ps. borviline (Ra Via 


5 See Beginning p. 207. 
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have before him a tradition in which “dark-sayings” was 
substituted for “parable.” Now the Hebrew for “ dark- 
saying” (frequent in Aramaic also) is said perhaps to mean, in 
Daniel, “‘double-dealing,” and we have seen that Matthew 
paraphrases it, in the Psalms, as “things hidden (or secret).”’ 
It might therefore be wrongly taken by Matthew and Luke 
here as referring to the “‘secret-thoughts” of the scribes®. If 
that is so, Mark’s text is verbally correct in recording that 
here for the first time the doctrine of Jesus was described by the 
old tradition as being “in dark-sayings”—a term erroneously 
taken by Matthew and Luke as referring to the thoughts of 
Christ’s enemies. 

From the verbal question we pass to the historical or 
theological one, “In what sense were these and other ‘parables’ 
of Jesus ‘dark-sayings’?”” No answer appears to be satisfactory 
if it implies that all the parables of Christ were “dark-sayings”’ 
to their hearers merely because their hearers took them literally. 
Some of them could not have been taken literally. The 
question is complicated by the fact that the Hebrew word 
meaning “parable” also means “proverb.” And the existence 
of some complication is indicated by the fact that the Fourth 
Gospel never uses “parable” but does use ‘‘proverb.” This 
Johannine use of “proverb” must receive our attention before 
we come to a conclusion about the Marcan use of “parable.” 





1 See Gesen. 295 6 quoting Dan. vill. 23 “understanding dark- 
sentences” (“skilled in double-dealing (Bev.)’’). 

2 As to the additional parallelism between Mk T poo Kaeo dmevos 
and Mt.-Lk. «idés, the explanation suggested in Corrections 365 is 
not satisfactory. It is perhaps more probable that the simple 
preposition “in” (“7 datk-sayings he said to them”) was para- 
phrased as “seeing’’ because “ dark-sayings”’ was taken as meaning 
“‘(their] dark-thoughts.” 
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§ 6. John’s mention of “ proverbs” 


~ John mentions ‘proverb,’ the Greek paroimid, in two 
passages of his Gospel, given below!. In the second, the con- 
text seems to require us to suppose that “proverb” denotes 
obscurity. But if that, and nothing else, had been his meaning, 
he could have used “enigma,” the word used by Paul when he 
says ‘For now we see by means of a mirror, in enigma, but then 
[we shall see] face to face®.”. Etymologically paroimia is alleged 
to mean a “‘roadside-saying®.”” The brevity natural in the talk 
of those who meet one another on the road, would be increased 
when a specimen of the talk was caught up and passed from 
mouth to mouth. Frequent usage would rub down a proverb 
as it rubs down a coin. Aristotle, who calls proverbs “trans- 
ferences from one form to another,’ shews how transference 
and brevity might combine to produce obscurity*. Yet for 
the most part they are not obscure but clear to everybody, being 
the condensed wisdom (or reputed wisdom)> of antiquity 
handed down in a form commending itself to the Greek “‘man by 
the way,’’ whom we now call “the man in the street.”’ There 





1 Jn x. 6 “This proverb (mapousiav) spake Jesus unto them,” 
preceded by (ib. 5) “they [i.e. the sheep] know not the voice of 
strangers” ; xvi. 25 “ These things have I spoken unto you in proverbs 
(apowias): the hour cometh when I shall no more speak unto you 
in proverbs but shall tell you plainly of the Father.” To His fol- 
lowing words the disciples reply (ib. 29) ““Now speakest thou plainly 
and speakest no proverb.” 

205 Cor. silt, ei2. 

3 See Steph. Thes. and Hesychius. No other explanation is 
so probable. 

4 Aristot. Rhet. iii. 11 quoting a proverb about “Hares to Car- 
pathus,” very much like ‘Rabbits [imported] to Australia.” But 
here it is the local colour rather than the brevity that obscures. Very 
few of Aristotle’s numerous proverbs are obscure. They are almost 
all short, except where a verse is quoted whole. 

5 See Aristot. Rhet. i. 15. Among the cynical proverbs are “ Kill 
the son if you kill the father.’”” Contrast the proverb about fathers 
and sons in Ezek. xviii. 2 “ proverb,”” LX X mapaBodn, Aq. mapoysia. 
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is no alleged instance in Greek literature where “proverb,” or 
paroimid, is anything but a short saying—apart from LXX, 
which we must now consider. 

The LXX does not use the word pavoimid—not even in such 
expressions as “it became a proverb” and “the proverb of 
the ancients!”—until the title and the first verse of Solomon’s 
Proverbs. Even here the LXX is not consistent in its context. 
For whereas the Hebrew says ‘‘The proverbs of Solomon... 
understand a proverb,” the LXX has ‘‘The proverbs of Solomon 
...understand a parable?.”” An Appendix to Proverbs is intro- 
duced thus in Hebrew, ‘These also are proverbs of Solomon.” 
Here LXX has “instructions of Solomon,’ but some MSS 
“proverbs” (and so apparently Symmachus) whereas Aquila 
and Theodotion have “ parables*.” These are the only instances 
of “proverb” in LXX except in Ben Sirat. We may say there- 
fore, with hardly any exaggeration, that paroima in canonical 
LXX is confined to titular or technical mentions of the Proverbs 
of Solomon, which, being very short, might naturally be entitled, 
in Greek, proverbs rather than parables. So far as they go, 
these facts do not give any support to the view that the Fourth 
Evangelist would be induced by LXX to use the word paroimia 
otherwise than in its regular sense, that is, ‘‘ proverb.” Nor is 
any such evidence forthcoming from the renderings of the 


other translators®. 





AT Sake Dey RV 13s 

2 Prov. i. I—6 apolar SaopSvros...vonver TE mapaBorny. The 
title, in LX X, is “Proverbs” (not “ Parables’’). 

8 Prov. xxv. 1 (on which see Field ad loc and Auct. p. 24). 

4 Sir. vi. 35, viii. 8, xviii. 29, xxxix. 3, xlvii. 17. Oxf. Conc. 
gives the Heb. of two of these as mashal, “parable,” and the Heb. 
of one as (see above, p. 436) “ dark-saying.”’ 

5 In two or three instances wapopia is used by Symmachus or 
Aquila to indicate a proverb of the ancients or to distinguish one 
class of sayings from another, e.g. Ezek. xviii. 2 LXX rapaPordn, 
Aq. mapoia (“the fathers have eaten sour grapes and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge”). Wapoupia does not occur in the Indices to 
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Jerome calls attention to the difference between “ parables” 
and “‘proverbs.” He suggests that ‘‘parable,” as a rule, implies 
obscurity, whereas “proverb” implies past use and present 
retention. But he also adds, less safely, that “proverbs” are 
“for the most part” so obscure that they might be called by 
the same name as “parables!.’”” For this startling statement 
he alleges no proof except one of the two passages we are 
investigating, ‘These things have I spoken to you in proverbs.” 
But we need a great deal of proof. It is true that here and 
there a proverb in the Old Testament may be found of a nature 
to be obscure to those who do not know its circumstances, such 
as “‘Is Saul also among the prophets?” But who can say that 
Jesus, in the Fourth Gospel or in the Three, dealt in such 
‘‘proverbs” as these? They are non-existent in the Gospels. 
Many of Christ’s Johannine sayings are obscure, as for example, 
about His being “‘lifted up” or “glorified,” or about His 
“flesh” and ‘‘blood” as being ‘‘given” for men: but can these 
be called ‘‘proverbs”? It must be admitted, however, that 
Origen—though he does not go so far as to assert with Jerome 
that proverbs are “mostly” obscure—is led, by the combined 
influence of the title of Solomon’s Proverbs and the Johannine 
saying about “speaking in proverbs,”’ to infer that, in the latter, 
“proverbs”’ means “‘enigmas®.” 





Epictet. and Marc. Ant., nor in Goodspeed except Athenag. xxxiv. I 
and Melito (Euseb. iv. 26. 14) quoting the title of Proverbs. 

1 See Jerome on Prov. i. t “Notandum autem quod in vulgata 
editione pro parabolis, quae Hebraice ode vocantur, mapounia, id 
est proverbia dicuntur. Sed nec ipsum nomen abhorret a vero. 
Quae enim parabolae recte nuncupantur, quia occulta sunt, possunt 
non incongrue etiam proverbia vocari: quia talia sunt quae merito 
saepissime ore colloquentium versari ac memoria debeant retineri. 
Nam et proverbia plerumque tam obscure dicuntur, ut merito eadem 
possint etiam parabolarum nomine notari, Domino attestante, qui 
ait Haec in proverbiis locutus sum vobis: Venit hora cum jam non 
in proverbiis loquar vobis, sed palam de Patre annunciabo vobis.”’ 

2 See Cels. iv. 87 quoting Prov. xxx. 24—8 about the ants, the 
conies etc., on which Origen remarks “But I do not make use of 
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At this stage of our investigation we may be tempted to 
stop and say, “It is useless to search further; for it is certain 
that in this last Johannine passage ‘“‘ proverb” implies doctrine 
misunderstood; and it is waste of time to hunt for reasons why 
John used faroimia in this (admittedly) new sense, and rejected 
the Synoptic ‘parable’ which he might have used in its (admit- 
tedly) old sense to express exactly the same thing.’’ This 
temptation will be resisted by those who believe that the 
Evangelist was incapable of pedantry, and who are convinced 
that he was influenced, to a much greater extent than is 
commonly supposed, by mystical considerations, such as would 
connect themselves with all books attributed to Solomon and 
especially to his Proverbs and his Song. 

Looking at the matter thus, we shall perceive that there 
would be a mystical fitness in regarding Christ’s sayings on 
earth as “proverbs.’”’ As the first son of David uttered “ pro- 
verbs,”’ so did the second, the ideal Son of David. It is of the 
essence of a proverb that it should be old. Accordingly the 
first Johannine use of the word is in a passage where Jesus 
describes, at some length, the relation between the Shepherd 
and the Sheep, stating one of the oldest and most familiar 





these sayings as if they were clear (#s capéo1, but Philoc. om. os), 
but, in accordance with the title—for the book [containing them] is 
entitled Proverbs—I investigate these sayings as enigmas (aiviypara). 
For it is the custom for these men (?) (rois dvdpdou rovrous,? for the 
[men] learned [in these things] iSpio.) to divide into many classes 
those expressions that indicate one meaning at first sight but 
convey another meaning on reflection—of which [classes they 
declare] one to be ‘proverbs’ (dv év «iva ras mapomias, Philoc. ins. 
gv). Wherefore also in our Gospels the Saviour is recorded to 
have said, (Jn xvi. 25) ‘These things have I spoken to you 
in proverbs....’”’ Comp. Origen Prolog. Cant. Lomm. xiv. 309 
where he again quotes Jn xvi. 25 prefixing the remark: “ Proverbia 
attitulavit libellum suum, quod utique nomen significat aliud 
quidem palam dici, aliud vero intrinsecus indicari. Hoc enim et 
communis usus proverbiorum docet, et Joannes (xvi. 25)....”" This 
does not say that proverbs are mostly “obscure.’’ It says merely 
that their common meaning is not literal. 
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truths. We may sum it up as saying ‘‘The sheep follow only 
their shepherd.” Yet after this it is added “This proverb 
spake Jesus unto them; but they understood not what things 
they were which he spake’ unto them!.” 

The meaning appears to be this. Jesus said to His country- 
men, in effect, ‘‘The sheep of Israel, the true flock, will follow 
none but the Shepherd of Israel.’’ But the Jews did not know 
even the meaning of the terms. They did not know the nature 
of the true ‘“‘shepherd,” they did not know the nature of the 
true ‘‘sheep.”” The words, to them, were nothing but a thread- 
bare ‘“‘proverb” that conveyed no appeal to their hearts. 
Hence Jesus proceeds to explain and particularise the proverb 
by saying ‘“‘J am the good shepherd” and “‘J lay down my life 
for the sheep.” But with what result? They did not know 
Him. The “J,” therefore, conveyed no new knowledge to 
their minds. The “proverb” remained where it was—old, trite, 
and unprofitable as yet to most, waiting for the living Spirit, 
the Power from heaven that should personify the ‘ proverb,” 
or replace it by a Person speaking in their hearts?. 

Similarly, in the second Johannine passage, Jesus had just 
spoken a general truth or “proverb” about “‘a woman in travail 
having sorrow” as the necessary condition for ‘‘the joy that a 
human being is born into the world,”’ and He refers to it and to 
similar sayings as proverbs thus: ‘‘ These things have I spoken 
unto you in proverbs’.”’ The disciples imply that, even if this 








1 Jn x. 6 otk éyraoar tiva jy a éehdde adrois. Comp. 1 Tim. i. 7 
pA) voodvres pyre & Neyovow pyre mepl Tivev dSiaB_eBaodivra, The subject 
was altogether out of their range of vision. 

2 Rashi’s commentary on the first verse of Proverbs (lit. “like- 
nesses”’ or “comparisons,” mishle from médshal “liken” or “com- 
pare’’) is ‘Omnia illius verba sunt similitudines et parabolae. Lex 
Divina comparatur mulieri bonae (sive honestae); cultus autem 
idolatricus feminae meretrici.’’ That seems to suggest that all the 
“proverbs”’ or ‘likenesses’? are based on the likeness of the Law 
to Wisdom, the Good Woman, the Spirit of God, the Mother of 
man. 

3 Jn xvi. 2I—5. 
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had been once the case, it is not so now, “‘Lo, now speakest 
thou plainly and speakest no proverb.”’ That is to say, “We 
understand it all. The ‘travail’ means that we are to go through 
a sore trial before we hail thee as Messiah on thy throne. We 
are prepared for such ‘travail.’ We shall be faithful to thee.”’ 
They speak honestly; but in fact they know nothing about 
what they speak about. “Messiah,” “throne,” 
“human being born into the world” :—all these things, in 
their spiritual significance, are out of their sight, up above as 


Sa ihanviallled 


it were, in a region of a higher dimension. There they must 
remain, out of the view of the disciples, till the Spirit of their 
Lord, having gone up for them to the Father in heaven, shall 
_ come down again to take up its abode in their hearts, and to 
make them capable of seeing what Christ sees, because they can 
think what Christ thinks, being able to say, with Paul, ““We 
have the mind of Christ?.”’ 


§ 7. ‘‘Parable” implies comparison 


From what has been said in the last section we infer that 
John preferred to describe as proverbs, rather than as parables, 
Christ’s teaching about the Kingdom of God, because the former 
term more distinctly implied old, rudimentary, and general 
truths, whereas the latter implied comparisons. Possibly John 
may have thought that, at the period when he was writing, 
enough and more than enough had been said about “compari- 
sons.” The comparisons implied in the old parables dealt with 
things, or with persons regarded as mere agents, whereas John 
preferred for the most part to write of persons regarded as 
individuals?. Isaiah represents God as saying to the idolatrous 
world ‘To whom will ye liken me...and compare me that we 





2 Cor. wu. 16. 
2 The Johannine parable, or proverb, of the Good Shepherd, is 


an exception. 
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may be liket?”’ John writes sometimes about human persons 
through whom he dramatically expressed divine truths, but 
sometimes about divine Persons, about the incomparable God, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 

In the Synoptic Gospels, the Kingdom of God is “compared” 
to the sowing of a corn-field, to a net, to leaven, to a mustard- 
seed, and to other things on earth corresponding to the things 
of the Kingdom in heaven. Mark has not hitherto even 
mentioned the Kingdom of God except in Christ’s first public 
utterance “The kingdom of God hath drawn near*.” Nor has 
this kingdom been defined by Mark except indirectly, by signs 
of healing and by forgiveness of sins. Here, therefore, when 
illustrating the kingdom that is invisible by comparing its 
conditions with those of visible kingdoms, the word ‘“‘com- 
parison,” or ‘‘parable,” comes appropriately. Perhaps Matthew 
thought it better not to introduce the word for the first time 
here, because Jesus seemed to him to be speaking mainly in a 
negative or hypothetical way, of a kingdom “divided against 
itself” or regarded as the kingdom of Satan. There was no 
formal and positive comparison, such as we find in the Parable 
of the Sower, and in the other Parables, which Matthew groups 
together after his manner®, 

But if we are to do justice to Mark’s mention of “‘ parables” 
here, we must pay attention to his arrangement of Christ’s 
utterances. For Mark—differing from Matthew and much more 
from Luke—places very soon after this discussion a definition 








1 Js. xlvi. 5. The only instance of Sw meaning “likeness” is 
(Gesen. 605 b) Job xli. 33 (25) “upon earth there is not his likeness,’’ 
z.e. anything that is like God and can be compared with Him, and 
there Targ. and Rashi have “his dominion” (meaning “any one 
that has dominion over him’’). 

4) Mikes 15 

8 The first instance of “parable” in Matthew is xiii. 3 “ He spake 
to them many things in parables,”’ and one parable follows another 


up to 7b. 53 “And it came to pass when Jesus had finished these 
parables...” 
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of the Family of God1. If Mark intends the discussion to lead 
up to the definition, then the phrase “in parables” is well 
adapted to indicate that Jesus is beginning to bring before His 
hearers the parallelism between the Kingdom of God in heaven 
and a Family of God on earth, in order to shew them, by 
‘parables,’ what the Gospel implies. 


§8. “The strong [one]*” 


From “Satan” Mark passes to “‘the strong [one],’”” whom 
Irenaeus and Jerome regard as here representing Satan. In 
view of that early interpretation, ““mighty [one]”” may be 
regarded—at least temporarily and hypothetically—as likely 
to have been the original meaning. The distinction is import- 
ant. Aquila uses “strong one,” “El,” to denote God, but 
‘mighty [one],” ‘‘gibbér,”’ in a neutral sense, capable of being 
applied either to a hero or to a tyrant. In its first Biblical 
instance, the Hebrew ‘“‘mighty one” means what LXX and the 
Syriac call “giants”; and, though the good sense is more 
frequent, it is applied in the Psalms to a man mighty for evil: 
‘‘Why boastest thou thyself in mischief, O mighty man®?” 





1 Mk iii. 35 “Whosoever...is my brother, and sister, and 
mother” follows, at a short interval, this discussion about the 
kingdom (iii, 24—30). In Matthew, “it, 50) .. Whosoever... 
follows xii. 25—32 (the discussion about the kingdom) at a longer 
interval. Matthew xii. 33 foll. interposes discourses on “the tree 
and its fruits,” “the sign of Jonah,” and “the unclean spirit succeeded 
by seven unclean spirits.’”” Luke places the definition of the family 
(viii. 21) before this discussion (x1. 17—22). 

2 The Greek word, icyupés, is twice rendered by A.V. “mighty” 
(Rev. x. I, xviii. 21) when applied to an angel, “Strong” is a more 
accurate rendering. “Mighty” corresponds better to duvarés. But 
the A.V. rendering may usefully remind us that Mark’s Hebrew or 
Aramaic original, if one existed, may have meant “mighty,” not 
“strong.” 

3 See Gesen. 150 a, and Gen. vi. 4 “mighty [men]’’ LXX oi yiyarres, 
Aq. of dvvaroi, Sym. of Bia. On Ps. lii. 1, the Midrash repre- 
sents David as expostulating with Doeg, “the mighty man,” and 
telling him what the true “might” is: “What sort of might is this 
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Gibbér is rendered by the LXX mostly “strong,” but fre- 
quently ‘‘mighty”’ or “ giant,”’ and occasionally ‘‘combatant’”’ 
or “‘ warrior?.”’ 

It will be seen below that although the Synoptists agree in 
using the term “strong [one],”’ it is regarded in a more warlike 
aspect by Luke than by Mark and Matthew?. Luke also makes 





when a man sees his neighbour at the edge of a pit and pushes him 
in?....Is it not a more real might to hold out your hand to your 
neighbour and prevent him from falling in?” The Aramaic and 
Syriac “giant” (Levy Ch. i. 148 a) is a form of the Heb. “mighty- 
man,” gibbor (strengthened by inserting ~). In Ps. lii. 1, LXX has 
6 duvarés, and Targ. “potens,”’ but Syr. “gigas.” 

1 Trommius gives gibbdr as yiyas (15), duvards (80), ioxupds or 
ioxuporepos (20), paxntys (16), modepuorns (2). 

Comp. Is. xlix. 24 “Shall there be taken from the mighty-one 
(gibbér) that-which-he-hath-taken, and shall the captivity [of the] 
righteous-one”’ [t.e. according to Rashi, Jacob] ‘“‘be delivered?” 
Ibn Ezra apparently takes “the captivity [of the] righteous one”’ as 
an appositional genitive, “the captivity [consisting] of the righteous 
one,’ that is, “the righteous captive.” The Targum (Walton, 
“Targum aliud’’) says “Is it possible that he should be delivered 
from the impious Esau?’—making Esau the gibbér. 

The LXX py) Ajpweral tis mapa ylyavtos oxdd\a...; renders 
gibbor by yiyas, “Shall a man take from a giant spoils?” Sym. 
renders gibbéy by duvards. See Field on Is. xlix. 24—5 for other 
variations in the Greek translations. The Hebrew suggests the 
thought of Israel, taken captive by one who is “mighty,” and 
delivered by one who is Mightier. But the Mightier is not mentioned 
by that title. Luke (it will be seen) supplies the title. Compare, or 
contrast, Solomon’s Psalms v. 4 od yap Anera oxida dvOpeoros mapa 
avdpos duvarov, t.¢. “A man will not [be able to] take spoils from a 
mighty warrior [such as God is], [but he must resort to prayer].” 


Uap ube 77) (UREN) 

(27) But no one 
can enter into the 
house of the strong 
[man] and _ spoil 
(Svapraca) his goods, 
except he first bind 
the strong [man]; 
and then he will spoil 
(Svapracer) his house. 


Mt. xii. 27—30 (R.V.) 

(27) And if I by 
(or, in) Beelzebub 
cast out devils, by 
(or, in) whom do your 
sons cast them out? 
therefore shall they 
be your judges. 

(28) But if I by 
(oy, in) the Spirit of 
God cast out devils, 
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Lk. xi. 1g—23 (R.V.) 
(19) And if I by 


(or, in) Beelzebub 
cast out devils, by 
(or, in) whom do 


your sons cast them 
out? therefore shall 
they be your judges. 

(20) But if I by 
the finger of God 
cast out devils, then 
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two warriors instead of one. He appears to be trying to meet 
a difficulty arising from Mark. For Mark leaves us in doubt 
as to who it is that “‘spoils” the goods of the mighty man. 
The verb here rendered “‘spoil’’—which must be distinguished 
from the Lucan noun ‘‘spoil”—is extremely rare in early 
Christian literature; but Ignatius uses it, and apparently with 
allusion to this Mark-Matthew tradition, when he writes to the 
Romans “The prince of this world desires to spoil me.” On 
the other hand, Irenaeus twice interprets the “spoiler” as being 
the Lord, and “‘the strong [one]” as being Satan?. He recog- 
nises a difficulty implied in calling Satan ‘‘the strong [one]””— 
because “the”’ implies pre-eminence in strength, and, properly 
speaking, one should call God alone ‘“‘the strong [one]’’—and he 





Mk iii. 27 (R.V.) 
(conitd.) 


Mt. xil. 27—30 (R.V.) 
(contd.) 

then is the kingdom 

of God come upon 

you. 

(29) Or how can 
one enter into the 
house of the strong 
[man], and_ spoil 
(dpmdca) his goods, 
except he first bind 
the strong [man] ? 


And then he will : 


spoil (diaprdce) his 
house. 

{30) He that is 
not with me _ is 
against me; and he 
that gathereth not 
with me scattereth, 


Lk. xi. 19—23 (R.V.) 
(contd.) 


is the kingdom of 
God come upon you. 

(21) When the 
strong [man] fully 
armed guardeth his 
own court, his goods 
are in peace; 

(22) But when 
a stronger than he 
shall come upon him 
and overcome him, 
he taketh from him 
his whole armour 
wherein he trusteth, 
and divideth his 
spoils (cxvda). 

(23): He® that 
is not with me is 
against me; and he 
that gathereth not 
with me scattereth. 


1 Ign. Rom. § 7 6 dpxwv rod ai@vos rovtov diaprdca pe Bovdrera. 


The word dcaprdfw occurs but thrice in the early Christian writers, 
(1) here, (2) Euseb. H. E. iv. 26. 5 (quoting Melito) of “plunderers”’ 
(as distinct from extortioners), (3) Hermas, Sim. ix. 26. 2 of those 
who “plunder” the livelihood of widows and orphans. The Lucan 
noun ‘‘spoil,”’ cxidov, occurs only here in N.T. 

2 Tren. ili. 8. 2, v. 21. 2—3. 
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probably felt that the difficulty would be a very great one for 
Greeks, who knew that El, ‘“‘God,’’ meant “‘the strong one”’; 
but he explains that Satan is here called ‘‘the strong one,” not 
as being absolutely strong, but as being strong in comparison 
with men, whereas the Lord is the strong one “‘for all purposes 
and truly ’’—‘‘the absolutely strong one.” His explanation is 
good and sound, and it helps us to see how Luke, feeling that 
such an explanation was needed—and feeling that Mark 
implied ‘a stronger one”’ in the one who can bind “ the strong 
one’’—introduced ‘‘the absolutely strong [one]”’ as a second 
“« strong [one], whom he called “ stronger”’ than the first. 

Moreover Irenaeus partially explains the Marcan character 
of “Spoiler” or ‘“Despoiler”’ applied to the Lord, saying “ We 
were the vessels (vasa) and the house of this [strong man].. .for 
he put us to whatsoever use he pleased, and the unclean spirit 
dwelt within us.”’ He adds that Satan was “‘strong against 
those human beings who were his utensils (adversus eos qui im 
usu ejus erant homines).” Thus he explains the Mark-Matthew 
“instruments” or “utensils,” or ‘vessels,’ which our Version 
renders ‘‘goods,”’ but which Luke paraphrases as “panoply.” 
Paul is said to be a chosen ‘“‘utensil” or ‘‘vessel,’’ and Paul 
himself speaks of others as 
or “vessels of mercy!,” so that the explanation of the term 
given by Irenaeus is a justifiable one. If Mark had written 
“utensils of war,’ a phrase twice occurring in O.T. where 
“utensils” (R.V. “‘weapons”’) is rendered by LXX “armour?,”’ 
Luke’s paraphrase would have been justified; but, as it is, 
“utensils” is a safer rendering. And this is implied by 
Irenaeus in the words “vasa” and “in usu®.” 

Still there remains a difficulty in the peculiar Marcan 
verb here rendered ‘‘spoil,’’ but more strictly meaning 


« 


ce 


utensils” or ‘‘vessels of wrath,” 





1 Acts ix. 15, Rom. ix. 22, 23. 
2 Jerem. xxi. 4, Ezek. xxxii. 27, LXX émha. 
3 Similarly Jerome (on Mt. xii. 29) “vasa ejus nos quondam 
fuimus.” 
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“pillage,” in its usual modern (not its ancient) sense—the act 
of an army or a crowd, not of a single person. 

The Greek word is a compound of “snatch” capable of 
meaning “‘snatch-apart,” “snatch and separate!.”” The Thes- 
aurus gives but few instances of it, the LXX Concordance a 
great number; but in neither is there any instance where it 
is used of the act of a single person? Mark twice describes 
the Assailant as “pillaging”; and as “pillaging,” first the 
“utensils” and then the ‘‘house.” Matthew describes him first 
as “‘snatching®” (without any notion of separation) applied to 
“the utensils,”’ and then as “pillaging” applied to the “house.” 
Luke drops the notion of “‘pillaging,” but like Matthew (as 
distinct from Mark) he describes the Assailant (whom he calls 
“the stronger [one]”) as doing two actions, namely, first, 
“taking away the panoply” of “the strong man,” secondly, 
“distributing his spoils*.”’’ In ‘distributing,’ Luke retains a 
form of the tradition about “‘pillagings.” 

Matthew’s substitution of “snatch” for ‘‘pillage” in the 
first part of the sentence suggests an intention, not consistently 


carried out, to interpret thus: “How can anyone go into the 





1 Avaprdg{m occurs in LXX about 38 times. 

* Plato 807 B describes animals torn in pieces “by another 
animal.”’ This does not constitute an exception. Aristotle uses the 
word twice, but the agents are plural (Bonitz). 

8 ‘Aprafw, in N.T. is used of “snatching” for the purpose of 
rescuing in Acts xxiii. 10 “from the midst of them,” Jude 23 
“from the fire.’’ 


* Mk iil. 27 

aX ov dvvarat ov- 
Seis eis thy oikiay Tov 
icxyvpod cioeA\Oav Ta 
oKevn avTov Siapraca 
é€av py) =mpetov Tov 
icyupov dSnon, Kal Tore 
THY oikiay avrod d.ap- 
Tacel. 


Mt. xii. 29 
a ~ , , 
7) wes Ovvarai tis 
° a > \ wld 
eigehOewv eis THY oikiay 
is Z i 
Tov ioxupov kal Ta GKEUN 
a \ 
avrov dpmdaca, eday py 
a , A 
mparov Onan Tov ioyv- 
\ 
pov; Kal TOTe THY oikiay 
avtov Suaprace. 


Ile bb, Die =o) 
v3 os: ‘ 
oray 6 iaxupos Kaba- 
; ; ‘ 
mhiopévos puracon Hv 
a” ¢ 
€avTov avAny, év eipnvn 
€oTw Ta tmdpyovra 
avtov. emayv &eé ioxupo- 
Tepos avTov emeOav 
VUKNON AVTOV, THY mavo- 
te > a + 3 > 
miav avtod aiper ep 
e , 
nN ememoiOe, Kal ra 
oxKvaAa avrod diadidwour. 


5 Comp. Is. liii. 12 (LXX) rév ioxvpay pepiet oxida (Aq. Adgupa) on 


which see Son 3272 a. 


AY Ets 
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house of the mighty [one, the mighty robber and oppressor like 
Nimrod, the mighty hunter of the souls of men]! and snatch 
[out] his [own] property, except first he bind the mighty 
[one]?” This would accord with a Jewish tradition that the 
spies sent by Joshua spoke impiously about Jehovah, saying 
‘“‘We are not able to go up against the people of Canaan, for 
‘they are stronger than He’”’—as if they said, “Not even the 
Lord of the House [i.e. God] is able to bring forth His goods 
(lit. vessels) from thence®.” In opposition to this saying, 
Matthew may regard the Assailant as shewing His power to 
‘bring out His goods from the house,’’ and then as “pillaging” 
or ‘‘breaking up” the house itself, so that it may no more be 
used as a storehouse for stolen things, that is to say, as a 
prison-house of human souls stolen for a time from the service 
of their Creator to be the slaves of Satan. 

The evidence, so far, points to the conclusion that Mark is 
right and Luke wrong in interpreting an original Hebrew 
“vessels.” But “spoil” or “pillage” does not seem quite 
appropriate. We could see its appropriateness better if we 
could find some ancient Biblical tradition where “‘spoil’’ is 
used in a good sense,—and this, on some very epoch-making 
occasion where the metaphor of rescue from a prison is implied ; 
so that the Tyrant of the prison, who has been “ despoiling” 
others, is now himself ‘“despoiled.”” Such an occasion would 
be the liberation of Israel from their prison-house, Egypt, 
under the bondage of “‘the strong [one],’’ Pharaoh. And here 
we find the word “spoil’”’ used in two passages, quaint 
indeed but evidently intended to suggest the fulfilment of a 


1 See above, pp. 58—9, and Son 3512 a. 

2 See Sota 35a and Menach. 53 6 quoting Numb. xiii. 31 “They 
are stronger than we,’ where the Hebrew “we” is read as if it were 
“HE.” See Wagenseil’s Sota p. 732, saying that some take goods as 
meaning armour; “Sed nobis placuit generaliori sensu exponere, et 
uti vetus interpres Hebraeus Matthaei Tilianus, per y55 ns 125 
quod Capite xii. 29 apud Evangelistam est, ra oxein adrod Siaprdow, 
expressisse deprehenditur.”’ 
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law of retribution—‘ Ye shall spoil the Egyptians,” says the 
Lord to Moses, and, later on, the saying is fulfilled, ‘they 
spoiled the Egyptians!.’” To Abraham the promise had been 
made that Israel should come forth from their prison-house 
“with substance,” and this promise is now fulfilled2. 

Mark’s brevity has left his text open to misunderstanding 
—if we may judge from the Ignatian saying ‘“‘the prince of 
this world desires to pillage me”—as if he possibly meant: “Be 
strong in the Lord. No evil spirit can pillage the house of your 
soul unless it first bind the strong [and good] power within you.” 
Mark would have been clear if he had written, more fully, ‘No 
one, unhelped by God, can enter into and pillage the house of 
the strong [one]...but I have done so, acting with the power of 
God and casting out the spirit of evil.” Matthew and Luke 
have both supplied additions to this effect?. Both of them 
suggest an allusion to the contrast in Exodus, where the power 
of God, acting through Moses, is contrasted with the power that 
was not of God, acting through the enchanters of Pharaoh. 
But Luke does this with special distinctness in his phrase “‘the 
jinger of God,” a very rare expression, used by Pharaoh’s en- 
chanters to denote their recognition of a power beyond their own. 





1 Exod. iii. 22, xii. 36. The LXX “vessels,” oxein, occurs in 
the context of both these passages to describe the “spoil.” The 
Heb. word is the one above mentioned meaning “utensils” of any 
kind, but here “jewels,’’ as also in Exod. xi. 2. 

2 Comp. Wisd. x. 17 “She [7.e. Wisdom]...rendered (dméSwxev) 
to the righteous the wage (yor) of their labours,’”’ where the margin 
rightly refers to Gen. xv. 14, Exod. xii. 35-6, and where the context 
shews that the “jewels” received in this act of “spoil” are regarded 
as the “wage” that their oppressors had kept back from them. 
Philo, on Gen. xv. 14 “substance,” says (i. 512) that it consists of 
“all that belongs to discipline (madéeias),’’ and he implies that it 
includes the “strong virtues of self-control and endurance.”’ 

3 Mt. xii. 28 foll., Lk. xi. 20 foll., see p. 446 foll. 

4 Exod. viii. 19 “This is the finger of God.’’ It occurs also in 
Exod. xxxi. 18, Deut. ix. 10, “written with the finger of God,’ but 
not elsewhere (in A.V.). 
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§9. The “spoiling” of the Egyptians 


The examination of the above-mentioned Synoptic variations 
leads us to believe that the original tradition about “spoiling” 
was based on some reference to the “spoiling of the Egyptians.” 
The Hebrew word there rendered “spoil” means, in the active, 
“strip” or “plunder,” but in the causative, “snatch away” or 
“deliver,” and, in the passive, ‘‘deliver oneself”? or “be de- 
livered.”” The form there used occurs in only one other Biblical 
passage in the sense “‘spoil?.” But Ezekiel uses it of Noah, 
Daniel, and Job “delivering their [own] souls*.”” When the 
word occurs for the first time, in a command of God, some 
scribes of the LXX vary the reading*; and the variations 
should prepare us to find variations in metaphors in which the 
redemption of man from sin, or the rescue of the souls of 
men from Sheol, is likened to the rescue of Israel from its house 
of bondage in Egypt. 

The Synoptic language may be illustrated by Paul’s language 
about “putting off the body of the flesh” and “putting off the 
old man®.” The “old man” is regarded partly as the man’s 
own fetters, and partly as the fetters belonging to Satan. But 
further, in stripping them off, one may be regarded as stripping 
off Satan, gaining a victory over him, and carrying off spoils 
from him®, In the context, Paul describes Jesus Himself as 





1 Gesen. 664 b Syd. 

2 Gesen. 664b gives the p7él of by) as occurring in Exod. iii. 22, 
xii. 36 (“spoil the Egyptians”), and 2 Chr. xx. 25 “precious jewels 
(oxevn émiOupnra) which (Heb. and, not which) they stripped for them- 
selves (kai éoxvdevoev (A -av) €v adrois (A éavrois)),’” comp. Lk. xy 22 
(SS) “his plunder also he divideth for himself” (D, avto for avrov). 

3 Ezek. xiv. 14, 20. 

4 Exod. iii. 22 LXX oxvdevoare, V.T. cvoxevdcerar, cvoxevdcare, Aq. 
oxvAdevoete OF gvAncare. 

5 Col. ii. 11 drexdvoet, ili. 9 amexdvadpevor. 

6 Philo i. 512 describes the mind that descends from heaven as 
being, like Israel in Egypt, “fettered in (évSe67) the straits of the 
body,” and as wrestling with the passions and “dashing them to 
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“having put off from himself the principalities and powers” ; 
and there, having regard to the memorable “spoiling of the 
Egyptians,’ we ought not perhaps to insist on limiting the 
Apostle to the strict Greek use of the middle form of the 
verb, but to admit that he may also include the notion of 
“despotling}.”” 

The uncertainty about the exact interpretation of the phrase 
‘spoiling the Egyptians,” and the difficulty of giving it an 
edifying or seemly meaning, may account for the fact that it is 
seldom referred to inthe Talmuds. But it is frequently referred 
to in the Midrash. Rashi enters into a long discussion of the 
phrase when first used in Exodus, remarking that the Targums 
render it ‘““empty out the Egyptians”; and a tradition in 
Midrash, commenting on an instance of the word in Deuteronomy 
(‘‘to deliver thee”) asks whether it means (1) “overshadow 
thee” or (2) “empty forth all the wealth of the Gentiles and 
give it to thee®.”” These and other passages, if fully quoted, 
would confirm the conclusion that the Synoptic variations as 
to “spoiling” go back to ancient Hebrew traditions about the 
Exodus. 


§ xo. The ‘‘casting out” of “the ruler of this world”’ 


John nowhere represents Jesus as saying that He has 
conquered “‘the ruler of this world”—which is the Johannine 





the ground (rpaxndifwv),’’ whence it obtains as its prize “strong 
virtues.” These are the “substance” promised (Gen. xv. 14) to 
Abraham’s descendants after their bondage in Egypt (and granted 
in the “spoiling” of the Egyptians, to which, however, Philo does 
not refer). 

1 See Light 3837 on Col. ii. 15. The Pauline metaphors are 
seldom mixed. But of course different metaphors are suggested 
by (1) “Christ is in us,” (2) “we are in Christ.” We are to “put on 
the new man.” But “the new man” is also “the inney man.” 

2 See Rashi on Exod. iii. 22, and Lev. v. on Lev. xix. 2 (Wii. p. 164) 
quoting Deut. xxiti. 14 and Exod. iii. 22 (on which the Midrash mostly 
deals with the “asking” for “jewels,” e.g. Mechilt. on Exod. xii. 6, 
Wii. p. 14). 
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equivalent of ‘“‘the ruler of the devils.” But Jesus says 
“T have conquered the world,” and yet also ‘‘I came...to save 
the world'.’’ Again, Jesus exclaims triumphantly ‘The ruler 
of this world hath been judged,” and yet “I came not to judge 
the world?.” Thus, although it would be difficult to find 
authority for the Greek ‘‘conquer,”’ as meaning “win over” or 
“bring over to one’s side,” the Evangelist does yet make us 
feel that this—namely, ‘‘ winning over,’ or “gaining to one’s 
side”—is the sense in which the Messiah ‘“‘conquers.”’ The 
Messiah’s conquest is for the good of all—including the good 
of the conquered. Using the word “‘conquer” thus, John is 
not able to apply it, as Luke does, to a combat between Christ 
and Satan in which Satan is ‘“‘the strong” and Christ “‘the 
stronger,” so that Satan is conquered by Christ. If Satan 
were “‘conquered” by Christ—in the Johannine sense—Satan 
would cease to be Satan, and would become, in reality and 
truth, an angel of light. 

Why does John shrink from this, the Lucan notion—of a 
combat between “the strong” and ‘“‘the stronger”? Partly, 
perhaps, because it implies a similarity between Satan’s strength 
and Christ’s, as though they were similar in nature and dis- 
similar only in degree. But partly it is because John has a 
conception of his own (or rather has grasped a conception of 
Christ’s) which suggests an entirely new notion of “strength,” 
hardly to be discerned in O.T., except through glimpses here 
and there in the Law and the Prophets. This “strength” is 
just the opposite of “‘seizing,” “plundering” and “snatching.” 
The wolf comes to “‘snatch” the sheep, but the Good Shepherd 
“layeth down his life” for them’. That is the Shepherd’s 
strength—laying down His life. Using one metaphor, we 
might say (but John perhaps would not say) that by this 








4. JG xVi. $3; efi. 47. 

2 Jn xvi. 11 (Joh. Gr. 24776, a judgment “that has just been 
ratified ’’), xii. 47. 

3 Jn x. 11—12 “snatch,” dpmdtewv. 
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strength He conquers the wolf. Using another metaphor, we 
might say, with John, that by this strength He causes “the 
ruler of this world” to be “‘cast out.” 

In the midst of this tradition about “spoiling” or ‘‘spoils,” 
the Double Tradition here inserts, and attributes to Christ, 
words that go to the bottom of the difference between the 
Conqueror on the one hand and the Snatcher or Robber or 
Pillager on the other: “He that is not with me is against me, 
and he that gathereth not with me scattereth’.” The English 
word ‘“‘conquer” etymologically implies ‘gathering together” 
or ‘“‘collecting.”” And in Latin, too, a “‘conquisitor’’ meant a 
“recruiting officer.” But in Greek, “snatch,” harpazeon— 
which is latent with us in the familiar word “harpy”—is 
applied to creatures that “gather” nothing and ‘‘recruit” no 
one, but bring with them nothing but defilement and de- 
solation. The righteous Conqueror “gathers,’’ the Snatcher 
“scatters.” 

These etymological distinctions might, in some circum- 
stances, be put aside as pedantry, but not so here. For the 
Greek ‘‘conquer” hardly occurs in LXX as the representative 
of a Hebrew word; and John has a hard task before him in 
attempting to illustrate, for East and for West, a new kind of 
conquest, the conquest of the incarnate Son of God. Self- 
conquest, the philosopher’s conquest of his own passions, 
philosophers could understand. Also the Book of Wisdom well 
says that “‘ Virtue in the age to come walks crowned in God’s 
procession, having conquered in the contest for the prize that 
brings no defilement®.” But John desires to suggest to us a 
higher conquest than this—a conquest in which the Conqueror 
dies for His enemies, and, by His death, causes His Spirit to 
steal into their hearts and dominate their affections, so as to 
make them henceforth His citizens and His soldiers. We have 





1 Mt. xii. 30, Lk. xi. 23. 
2 Wisd. iv. 2 év 76 aia@ve arepavnpopovoa Topmevel, TOV TOY ayidvToV 
dOdr\ov adyava viknoaca. 
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seen that this thought is brought before us in connection with 
the Good Shepherd; but now we have to note how it is 
brought before us again in connection with the Johannine 
prediction that “the ruler of this world shall be cast out}.” 

That prediction is preceded—and we may also say (at least 
partly) caused—by the coming of “certain Greeks?.”” And if we 
go back step by step from the prediction to the cause, we shall 
find that we are in a new Exodus from Egypt. , ‘‘The ruler 
of this world” corresponds to Pharaoh, and is the worldly con- 
ception of God as a god of power, or rather as gods of powers, 
differing in will, and destitute of the unity that belongs to the 
God of Truth. As Israel after the flesh was delivered from the 
material bondage of Egypt, so the ‘‘Greeks” (representing the 
Gentile world that is to become Israel after the spirit) are to be 
delivered from bondage to the spiritual Egypt. Jehovah, the 
God of Israel, was “‘glorified” at the Red Sea, and is not said 
to have been “glorified” before*. So.here, the Son, in prospect 
of the second Exodus, exclaims to the Father, “Father, glorify 
thy name,” and receives the reply ‘‘I have both glorified it and 
will glorify it again*.” That means, or that includes the 
meaning, “I have glorified it in Israel after the flesh, and I will 
glorify it in Israel after the spirit.” 

But at this point we go back to something deep and mys- 
terious, and quite beyond the range of the Song of Moses. 
For the Son has been saying ‘‘ Now is my soul troubled, and 
what shall I say? ‘Father, save me from this hour’? Nay 
for this cause came I, unto this hour5.’’ And, before that, He 





* Jn xii. 31 (R.V.) “ Now is the (marg. a) judgment of this world; 
now shall the prince of this world be cast out.’ 

a) nil, Zo. 

* Aoéd¢w does not occur in the Bible till the Song of Moses at 
the Red Sea, and then it occurs as follows (Exod. xv. I—21) evddEos 
yap dedd$arra...obrds wou beds kal So€iow avTov...) Se~ud cov, Kvpte, 
deddEaora ev ioyiu...dedoEacpévos ev dyiows...evddEas yap Seddéaorar. 

4 Jn xii. 27—8. 

® Jn xii. 27, on which see Joh. Gr. 2057, 2512 b—c. 
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has said “He that loveth his life loseth it,’ and again, before 
that, “Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, it 
abideth by itself alone, but, if it die, it beareth much fruit,” 
and lastly—to go back last to that which is first—‘‘The hour is 
come that the Son of man should be glorifiedt.’” And all this 
is the sequel to nothing but the simple fact that Jesus has heard 
from Andrew that “certain Greeks’”’ have come to Philip 
saying “Sir, we would see Jesus?.”’ 

Why does the Evangelist lead us on so slowly (some may be 
disposed even to say tediously) from the Greeks to Philip, and 
from Philip to Andrew, and from Andrew at last {to.J esus— 
and all this about nothing but a simple petition to “see Jesus on 
and then leave us as it were in a blind alley, with no answer to 
the petition, but with a new and startling exclamation about 
“slory” and ‘the grain of wheat” that must “die”? Is it 
not because the writer feels that he is leading us to the threshold 
of a profound mystery to be approached as it were by altar 
steps, one by one, and to be approached slowly lest we stumble? 

If he has the Exodus of Israel in view, must he not also have 
the Passover of Israel in view? In that case, he has before him 
the thought of Jehovah as ‘“‘a man of war,” saying to Pharaoh, 
through Moses, “Israel is my son, my firstborn....Let my son 
go, that he may serve me; and thou hast refused to let him go, 
behold, I will slay thy son, thy firstborn®.” As contrasted with 
all this, how marvellous is the mystery of the second Exodus, 
wherein the Father sends His Firstborn, as Man, and as waging 
“war,” but war of a new kind—not to “slay” men, but to die 
for them, that in dying He may sink like a seed, deep into the 
human heart, there to spring up and drive out all its noxious 
weeds, leaving no room in it for anything except Himself. 

It will be observed that John does not deny the truth of the 
view that Jesus waged a war against evil, and that He used 
the words “the ruler of this world shall be cas¢ out.” But he 











1 Jn xii. 25, 24, 23. 2 Jn xii. 2r. 
8 Exod. iv. 22—3. 
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supplements the Synoptic and negative doctrine of “casting 
He 
cautions us against laying too much stress on Christian aggres- 
siveness against evil, and too little on Christian receptiveness 
of good, and especially of that kind of “good” which comes to 
us through the presence of the sacrifice of Christ in our hearts, 
the dying “grain of wheat,” which, even while it dies, and 
because it dies, quickens us with power to drive out evil by 
causing good to grow up in its place. 


out” by a Johannine and positive doctrine of bringing in. 


§ 11. “All things shall be forgiven to the sons of men,” 


in Mark 


Matthew and Luke omit ‘‘to the sons of men” and insert a 
statement about “the Son of man.” In Hebrew, “say con- 
cerning a person” is sometimes expressed by “‘ say to””—meaning 
“say [with respect] to.” 
would also be followed by “‘to,”” both in Hebrew and in Greek 
(“remit to them”). Mark’s original may have been “All things 


shall be remitted whatsoever [men]? shall say ¢o (i.e. against) 


But “forgive,” meaning “remit,” 





1 Mk iti. 28—29 a 

(28) Verily I say 
unto you, All their 
sins shall be forgiven 
unto the sons of men, 
and their blasphemies 
wherewith soever 
they shall __ blas- 
pheme: 

(29) But whoso- 
ever shall blaspheme 
against (eis) the Holy 
Spirit hath never 
forgiveness,... 





Mt. xil. 31—324a 

(31) Therefore I 
say unto you, Every 
sin and blasphemy 
shall be forgiven 
unto men; but the 
blasphemy against 
(it. of) the Spirit 
shall not be _ for- 
given. 

(32) And who- 
soever shall speak a 
word against (xara) 
the Son of man, it 
shall be forgiven him ; 
but whosoever shall 
speak against (xara) 
the Holy Spirit, it 
shall not be forgiven 
hime. 


Lk ai, 10 


And everyone 
who shall speak a 
word against (eis) the 
Son of man, it shall 
be forgiven him : 
but unto him that 
blasphemeth against 
(eis) the Holy Spirit 
it shall not be for- 
given. 


* For the non-pronominal subject “they,’’ meaning “men,” in 


Mark, see Joh. Gr. 2424, 2425 b. 
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the Son of man.” If “to” was connected with “remitted” and 
taken as the “to” after “remitted,” it would naturally be 
supposed that ‘“‘remitted to the Son of man”’ must be an error 
for ‘remitted to the sons of men,’ and this would seem to agree 
with what preceded (‘‘[men] shall say”’), the meaning being 
“All things that they may say shall be forgiven to the sons of 
men.” The parallel texts contain some minor divergences 
that might be explained on the hypothesis of obscure Greek ; 
but the hypothesis of the Hebrew “to” meaning “concerning” 
seems also necessary”. 

It was necessary to mention this deviation of Matthew 
and Luke from Mark, in conformity with the plan of this work, 
which aims at setting before the reader all such deviations in 
order that he may see whether John does, or does not, inter- 
vene; but it is obvious that this is not a case where we could 
expect Johannine intervention. For Matthew and Luke do 
not here omit anything of importance. They insert something 
of importance, but in omitting “to the sons of men” after 
“forgiven” they omit nothing but a sonorous phrase that can 
be omitted without the least detriment to the sense. For to 
whom can forgiveness of sins be granted except “‘to the sons of 
men”? We do not pledge ourselves to prove that John inter- 
venes where Matthew and Luke insert something that is not in 
Mark. Nevertheless in the next section it will be shewn that 
John does intervene as to Mark’s following words, and in such 
a way as to indicate that he attempts to throw fresh light on 
the distinction between sins that can, and sins that cannot, be 


forgiven. 





1 See Son 3177, where these Synoptic parallels are discussed. 
It is there suggested that Mark’s original contained (1) “forgiven to 
the sons of Adam,’ as well as (2) “say to fie. against] the Son of 
Adam,” and that the similarity has caused “to the Son of Adam” 
to be dropped as a repetition. 

2 “Oo édvy, in Matthew, would be easily confused with éca éav, in 
Mark. Uds, in Luke, is applied to the offender, mas és épei, but in 
Mark (dyra), and Matthew (daca dpapria), to the offence. 
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§ 12. (R.V.) “Guilty of an eternal sin,” in Mark 


Luke stops short after “shall not be forgiven”; Mark and 
Matthew add phrases expressing negatively the duration of 
Mark also adds a phrase expressing 


"in respect of 


the non-forgiveness ; 
positively, in a very unusual way, “‘liability’ 
“an eternal sin!.” 

The Greek word rendered DY uiave | 
mologically “‘held in,” or ‘‘included in.”’ 
some discreditable practice?; 


guilty’? means ety- 
Sometimes it means 
merely “involved in” but it is 
more often used technically in a legal sense to mean ‘‘held in 
” “included in a legal charge,” “‘liable to 
“liable” 


“found guilty” 


the grasp of a statute, 
a penalty.’ In that sense, 


“condemned” or 


is not quite so strong as 
; for the prosecution may be 
The 
word is not a good one to use in religious or theological doctrine, 
for it may imply legal guilt that is not moral guilt. Plutarch 
describes how the Lacedaemonians bade the Athenians ‘‘ banish 


dropped so that the verdict may not be pronounced3. 








1Mk iii. 29—30(R.V.) 

. hath never 
forgiveness, but is 
guilty of an eternal 
sin. Because they 
said, He hath an 
unclean spirit, ov« 
exer ddeow cis ov 
aidva, ana €voxos eoTu 
aiw@viou dpapryparos. 
Ort éheyov TIvevpa akd- 
Oaprov é€ exe. 


Mitr esate 32) (RAV) 

..it shall not be 
forgiven him, neither 
in this world (or, age) 
nor in that which is to 
come, ovk apedjoerat 
adT@ OvTE ev TOUT@ TO 
ai@ve ovTe ev TO ‘pén- 
ove. 


ke nero 
...it shall not be 
forgiven, ov« adeOrjoe- 
Tal. 


- Corp. Plutarch 1. 1057 E—F Galba § 13 apyupiov pev ei: 


kal map’ évtwoiv Arrwv, évoxos 8€ Kal Tois bie yuvaikas Spapripamey, 
1. 607 A Agesilaus § 20 cidds odv €voxov évta Tois épwrikois Tov 
“Aymotarohey, and perhaps 1. 864 c Cicero § 7 dmedevOepixds dv Opwmos 
évoxos T@ iovdaifew. See also Ast’s Index to Plato, and Bonitz’s Index 
to Aristotle. 

* Comp. Plutarch 1. 767 B Cato § 17 of d€ rodTo mabovres etOds Foav 
evoxo Povo, Kal tpdmov twa mponoxdres dryyovto mpos rods duxacras, 
where “liable” is explained by “and, so to speak, convicted before- 
hand.” 
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the pollution in which the whole race of Pericles, on the mother’s 
side, was involved or liable}.” That is to say, Pericles was 
entangled in the meshes of a Law that made him responsible 
for what was done by his mother’s ancestors, treating him as 
though he had done what he had not done. Less unfairly, but 
still with some degree of exaggeration, Hermas says that, if 
you listen to slander, you will be ‘liable for the sin of the 
slanderer®.”’ 

Matthew uses it in the sense of ‘‘liability” to various tri- 
bunals or punishments, varying according to the offence; and 
the exact force of his words and the nature of his allusions are 
still obscure?, Paul says that those who partake unworthily 
of the Eucharist are ‘‘liable [to the charge] of the body and the 
blood of the Lord”; and the Epistle to the Hebrews says that 
Christ died to deliver ‘‘those who, through fear of death, were, 
throughout all their life, liable [to the charge] of slavery*.” In 
the first of these passages our Versions have ‘‘guilty of”; in 
the second, “subject to.” But the meaning in the second is 
explained by the precept of Epictetus to “call any man a slave” 
if he fears anyone or anything®. Perhaps therefore the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is better rendered by Tyndale and the Geneva 








1 Plutarch 1. 170 A Pericl. § 33 76 dyos...6 TO pntpddev yévos TOU 
Tlepuxdéous Evoxov jv. With the dative, évoyos sometimes means “liable 
to [a charge of],”’ e.g. €voxos evdopaprupios, but this can be expressed 
by a genitive, évoxos povov for Zvoyos [ypapa] povov, “ liable to a charge 
of murder.” 

2 Hermas Mand. ii. 2 (bis) é¢voxos ths dapaptias Tod KatadahovyTos. 
See also ib. iv. 1. 5, where a husband, living with a wife whom he 
knows to be unfaithful and unrepentant, is said to be évoxos THs 
dpaprias avtns. "Evoxos OCCUTS nowhere else in the Early Fathers or 
Apologists, except Just. Mart. Apol. § 16 évoxss eorw eis TO Up, 
freely quoting Mt. v. 22, and Aristid. § 13 @voyoe Oavdrov. 

3 Mt. v. 21I—2, on which see Hor. Heb. Mt. xxvi. 66 Zvoxos Oavarov, 
and Mk xiv. 64 simil. are the only other instances of évoxos in the 
Gospels, apart from the Marcan passage under discussion. 

4 1 Cor. xi. 27, Heb. ii. 15. 

5 See Epictet. iv. I. 54—7- 
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Version “they were in danger of bondage},’’ meaning that those 
spoken of might at any time be legally adjudged to be bond- 
servants, because they had not in their hearts the Spirit of 
sonship—which alone could make them free, as Jesus said: 
“Tf therefore the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed?.”” And the same explanation applies to the first passage. 
“Guilty” is somewhat too strong for the meaning, which 
appears to be “They have not crucified the Lord, but they act 
in such a way as to make themselves liable to the charge of having 
done so.” 

Now, returning to Mark, in the light of this conclusion as to 
the meaning of ‘‘liable,” we see that he intends us to under- 
stand the imminence, as it were, of some very great sin, or 
judgment for sin, which will fall on those who were saying 
about Jesus ‘‘He hath an unclean spirit.” Instead of the usual 
word for “‘sin,’’ Mark has one that means “act-of-sin.”’ It is 
very seldom used except in the plural, but Aquila is recorded 
to have used the singular in a passage where Isaiah says to 
Israel that they shall cast away the ‘idols which your own 
hands have made for you—a sin3.’”’ Ibn Ezra explains this as 
meaning ‘“‘a sin nat’ é£Eoynv, a sin that surpasses all others.’’ 
Similarly the warning in Mark may mean that those who said 
“ Jesus has an unclean spirit” were setting up an idol of darkness 
in their hearts, and bringing on themselves the judgment de- 
scribed in Ezekiel, ‘Thus saith the Lord God: Every man of 
the house of Israel that taketh his idols into his heart....I the 








1 Comp. Merchant of Venice tv. i. 362 “You stand within his 
danger.” 

2 Comp. Jn viii. 36. 

* See Ibn Ezra on Is. xxxi. 7. ‘Audprnya, in sing., and without 
“every,’”’ does not occur elsewhere in N.T. (1 Cor. vi. 18 being no 
exception). In canonical LXX, dyapria (sing. or plur.) is about 
eighteen times as frequent as dudptnua, and the sing. of dpaprnua 
is rarer than the plural, especially in the prophets. In the Apologists, 
the sing. is very rare, and in the Early Fathers the sing. does not 
occur at all. 
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Lord will answer him therein according to the multitude of his 
idols,” followed by the threat, “I will cut him off from the midst 
of my people?.” 


§ 13. “Guilty,” in LXX 


The thought of ‘‘an eternal sin” in Mark appears to corre- 
spond to the thought of ‘‘an abiding sin” in John, implied 
where Jesus says “If ye were blind ye would have no sin, but 
now ye say ‘We see.’ Your sin abideth®.” But the Marcan 
word “‘liable” appears to have nothing Johannine about it. 
Being technical, and legal, and alien from Johannine thought, 
it seems to stand as an obstacle in the way of supposing that 
John, in the same passage in which he may be alluding to the 
thought of ‘an eternal sin,’ may also be alluding to the Marcan 
thought of legal “guilt” or “liability.” 

But let us look into the LXX use of the word. It is too 
artificial to express any one Hebrew thought, so that it is very 
rare and hardly ever occurs except as a paraphrase to express 
some phrase mentioning “blood*.’”” Putting aside the first 
instance, a paraphrase of ‘‘he shall surely die*,”” we come to 
an edict about house-breaking in Exodus (LXX) (lit.) “If in 
the house-breaking the thief (k/eptés) be found, and be smitten, 
and die, there is no murder for him. But, if the sun be risen 
upon him, [he i.e. the man that smites] is liable, he shall die-tn- 
return®.”” The corresponding Hebrew is “there is not for him 
blood (pl.). If the sun be risen upon him, [there is] blood (pl.) 
for him. Restoring he shall restore (i.e. he shall make full restt- 
tution).”” 





1 Ezek. xiv. 4—8. | pola en plane 

3 “Evoxos corresponds to Heb. fifteen times, and mostly repre- 
sents “blood” or some phrase mentioning “blood.” 

4 Gen. xxvi. 11 (Heb. lit.) “dying he shall die,’’ @avdrov (v.r. 
Oavdtwé) voxos éorat. 

5 Exod. xxii, 2—3. The Gk of the italicised words is ovx« ¢orw 
aire povos: éav dé avareiy 6 duos x” adT@, Evoxds eat, dvramobaveirat, 
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The clause about sunrise appears to have caused difficulty. 
It is very obscurely paraphrased by the Targums. Onkelos 
alters it thus: ‘‘There is not for him blood. Jf the eyes of 
witnesses fall upon him, there is blood for him. Restoring he 
shall restore.” The Jerusalem Targum has, for the difficult 
clause and for what follows, (Etheridge) “If the thing be as 
clear as the sun that he was not entering to destroy life, and 
one hath killed him, the guilt of the shedding of innocent 
blood is upon him, and, if spared from his hand, restoring he 
shall restore.” - 

We cannot be surprised if this Law about the Kleptés or 
Housebreaker—so hard upon the innocent householder if inter- 
preted exactly—was allegorized even by those Jewish authorities 
who are not prone to allegory. Rashi says that it ‘‘is a kind 
of similitude,” and that the sun represents “‘peace’’; and 
herein he is following the consensus of the Talmuds and of the 
ancient Midrash?. For the purpose of illustrating the Fourth 
Gospel Philo is more important than any of these, and he 
allegorizes in the same way, though in a style of his own. He 
applies the “sunrise” to the internal and ‘‘shining”’ self-conceit 
of a mind within us (7.e. the householder) which fancies that it 
can “see through all things and arbitrate on all things.”” Such 
a mind, he says, kills the soul’s vitalising truth. Hence ‘It is 
guilty. It shall die in return?.” 


1 The sun would “rise” at one moment for a householder on a 
hill and perhaps many minutes afterwards for his neighbour in a 
valley. In practice, therefore, the Law would turn, not on “sun- 
rise’ but on “daylight.’”’ See Breithaupt’s note on Rashi (Exod. xxii. 
2—3) referring to Mechilt. ad loc. and to b. Sanhedr. 72 a—b, and 
j. Sanhedr, viii. 8. 

* Philo i. 94 on Exod. xxii. 1 foll. édv 8€ avareiAy 6 Hus, rouréctw 6 
aw dpevos Laumpos vors ev jpiv, Kat dd£n wdvra Siopay Kai mdvra BpaBevev, 
kal pnde expevyew Eavtov, Evoxos ori, dvtamobaveirat Tou éuyrixou Séyparos 
3 aveine. 

Comp. Introduction p. 22, n. 2, “In the new-born proselyte, the 
old eye must be closed before the new one is opened, see Levy iv. 
1546 quoting Lev. rv. (on Lev. xii. 2).” 
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The Law about the Housebreaker, if interpreted according 
to common sense, seems clear enough. But we are not con- 
cerned with its common-sense interpretation. What we are 
concerned with is (1) the use of the Greek word for “liable” 
in the LXX version of the Law, (2) the subtle discussions and 
allusions that might rise out of attempts to make the Law 
workable and yet not to depart from the letter of Scripture, 
(3) the influence of all these things on Christian thought in the 
first century. 


“Ve say, ‘We see. Your sin abideth',” in John 


§ 14. 


Passing back to John from these Jewish traditions about 
the Law of the Kleptés or Housebreaker, we have to remember 
that several Christian traditions lent themselves to a metaphor 
about the Day of the Lord as being in some sense “‘like a Klepiés, 
Thief, or Housebreaker,” coming in the night. It is added by 
Matthew and Luke to a precept bidding the disciples ‘‘ watch” 
for their Lord, as though these Evangelists meant “‘ Watch for 
the coming of the Lord as men watch for the coming of a 
thief?.”’ Outside the Fourth Gospel, the word “thief” in the 





1 Jo xe 41. 


2 Mk xiii. 35—6 

(35) Watch there- 
fore: for ye know 
not when the lord of 
the house cometh, 
whether at even, or 
at midnight, or at 
cock-crowing, or in 
the morning ; 

(36) Lest coming 
suddenly he find you 
sleeping. 


Mt. xxiv. 42—4 
(42) Watch there- 
fore, for ye know 
not on what day 
your Lord cometh. 
(43) But know 
this, that ai the 
master of the house 
had known in what 
watch the thief was 
coming, he would 
have watched, and 
would not have 
suffered his house to 
be broken through 
(lit. digged through). 
(44) Therefore be 
ye also ready: for 
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Lk. xii. 37, 39—40 


(37) Blessed are 
those servants whom 
the lord when he 
cometh shall find 
watching: verily I 
say unto you that he 
shall gird himself and 
make them sit down 
to meat and _ shall 


come and serve 
them.... 

(39) But know 
this, that if the 


master of the house 
had known in what 
hour the thief was 
coming, he would 
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singular is used, with hardly any exceptions, concerning the 
Day of the Lord, or the Coming of the Lord, ‘‘as a thief (Kleptés)”’ 
in the night?. Now even if “Kleptés”’ occurred repeatedly in 
the LXX, as it very well might throughout the legal parts of 
the Pentateuch, it would still be highly probable that many 
of the Christian traditions about the Lord coming as a Klepiés in 
the night would allude to the coming by night of the Klepiés in 
Exodus. But the allusion is made almost a certainty when 
we find that, apart from one Deuteronomic mention of a kid- 
napper as “‘a thief of men,” the word “‘ Kleptés’’ does not occur 
again in the Law. And there is not a single instance of it in 
the historical books?. 

Let us attempt to enter into the thought of a Christian Jew 
of the first century, applying his mind to the Marcan saying, 
attributed to Jesus, that those who said ‘‘He hath an unclean 
spirit” were “liable to an eternal sin,’’ and endeavouring to 
penetrate to the truth at the bottom of this technical and legal 
word, which had been rejected by Matthew and Luke. 

“The Greeks use ‘liable,’ ’’ he might say, ‘concerning one 
who is involved or entangled in some fault or legal crime or in 





Mk xiii. 35—6 Mt. xxiv. 42—4 Lk. xii. 37, 39—40 
(contd.) (contd.) (conid.) 
in an hour that ye have watched, and 
think not the Son of not have left his 
man cometh. house to be broken 
through (lit. digged 
through). 

(40) Be ye also 
ready: for in an hour 
that ye think not the 
Son of man cometh. 

u wee only pei are Lk. xii, 33 “Where thief draweth not 
near” (Mt. vi. 19—20 “thieves’’), 1 Pet. iv. 15 “suffer as a mur- 
derer or a thief.’’ “Thief” refers to the Coming of the Lord in 
Mt. xxiv. 43, Lk. xii. 39, 1 Thess. v. 2, 4 (W.H. marg. R.V. txt), 
2 Pet. iii. 10. Note especially Rev. iii. 3 “If therefore thou watch 
not I will come.as a thief,” 1b. xvi. 15 “Behold, I come as a thief.”’ 

> It occurs in Exod. xxii. 2 (1), Deut. xxiv. 7, and not again til] 
Job xxiv. 14. 
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the meshes of some statute law. But in the Law of Moses it 
has a special meaning. It says, in effect, about those who 
strike a deadly blow at one whom the Law calls a thief, ‘If they 
could not see, they shall not die, but if they could see, they must die, 
they are liable.’ The Messiah ‘came as a thief’ to those whom 
Matthew describes as ‘the Pharisees,’ and Mark as ‘the scribes 
that came down from Jerusalem.’ He ‘broke in’ on the house 
built up by their traditions. He seemed likely to despoil 
them of the glory they received from men. He was, in fact, 
the Prince of Peace. His Coming was as the dawn, the rising 
of the Sun of Righteousness. But they would not see, even 
while they declared ‘We do see.’ What they saw, was— 
in the light of their own self-kindled conceits?—the Thief. 
What they did not see, was the Prince of Peace and Life, 
whom they smote, saying, ‘We see.’ Later on, they said ‘His 
blood be on our heads.’ So they became ‘liable.’ The ‘blood’ 
was exacted.” 

The language of John is very different (as it always is) from 
the corresponding language in Mark. But there appears to be 
a correspondence of thought between them, and especially if 
we give weight to the Marcan phrase, “the scribes that came 
down from Jerusalem.” The “scribes” stood for the guardians 
of the Law, and in Jerusalem sat the Council that guarded the 
Law, as being the Light of God. What class was in greater danger 
of saying—as the Pharisees say in the Johannine narrative— 
“We see,” when really they did not see? And who more 
needed the warning against “liability” to an “abiding” or 
“eternal” sin? 





1 For the Pharisees, regarded as “builders,’’ or, in hostile 
language, “daubers of the wall” see Light 3996a, d (and comp. Mk 
xii. 10, Mt. xxi. 42, Lk. xx. 17). 

2 Comp. Is. 1. 1o—11 contrasting, in effect, the “light” of “the 
name of the Lord” with men’s self-kindled flame (“walk ye in the 
flame of your fire. ..ye shall lie down in sorrow’’). 
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§ 15. ‘Because they said, ‘He hath an unclean spint*’” 


It was pointed out above that the Marcan phrase “‘ He hath 
Beelzebub,” non-occurrent in Matthew and Luke, was replaced 
in John by phrases more intelligible to Greeks. Here Mark 
repeats the phrase in a new form, and it is again omitted by 
Matthew and Luke. They perhaps did not think that Mark 
clearly brought out the connection between “ Whosoever shall 
blaspheme against the Holy Spirit” and “He hath an unclean 
Spirit.” A link was needed indicating that “the Holy Spirit” 
was “the Spirit with which Jesus was casting out evil spirits” ; 
so that to call this spirit “unclean” was to call the Holy Spirit 
“unclean.” Such a link Matthew and Luke have inserted 
previously?. Having inserted it, they perhaps regard Mark’s 
inference as now superfluous, and they omit it. 

John never mentions the word “unclean,” and never uses 
the word “‘spirit” in a bad sense; so that he cannot be expected 
to intervene verbally here. But he conveys to us a sense of 
the moral degradation implied in those who brought such 
charges against Jesus when he represents Him as saying, con- 
cerning those who seek to kill Him, ‘Why do ye not under- 
stand my speech? [Even] because ye cannot hear my word. 
Ye are of [your] father the devil,” and, later on—when they 
say “‘Thou art a Samaritan and hast a devil” —‘“I have not a 
devil, but I honour my Father, and ye dishonour me”—which 
implies that they indirectly “dishonour” the Father*. He 
also indicates that this ‘‘dishonouring” of one who seeks not 
his own glory, by those who seek nothing but their own glory, 
will be ‘‘judged.”” This, which implies, in Marcan language, a 





1 Mk iii. 30. 

2 Mt. xii. 28 “But if I by the Spirit of God cast out devils, then is 
the kingdom of God come upon you,” Lk. xi. 20 “But if I by the 
finger of God cast out devils, then is the kingdom of God come upon 
you.” Mark iii. 26—7 omits this. | 

3 Jn viii. 43—4, 7b. 48—9. 
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sin for which they will be “‘liable,” is implied by John in the 
words, “I seek not mine own glory, there is one that seeketh 
and judgeth.” 

Here and elsewhere the Fourth Evangelist desires to lead 
his readers away from thoughts about exorcisms and the ways 
of evil ‘‘spirits”—thoughts that often encouraged the use of 
charms, and incantations, and magic remedies—to fundamental 
things, to kindness and love, and humanity. David was 
declared by Jewish tradition to have said to the murderer 
Doeg—‘ Why boastest thou thyself, O mighty man, in mischief? 
The kindness of God [is] all the day?.” The same thing, in 
effect, Jesus was continually saying to the Pharisees: “The 
kindness of God is for all the day and for every day. It is never 
out of season.” Those who loathed His acts of kindness— 
wrought by Him, the Son, in the power of the Spirit of the 
Father—simply because they happened to be wrought on the 
sabbath, appeared to Jesus to be loathing the kind Spirit of 
the Father Himself, and to be storing up for themselves an 
abiding sin. 





It might seem that what follows should be reserved for a 
new Chapter, since nothing has directly or obviously pointed 
to the thought of Christ’s family, which will now come before 
us. But in fact this thought has been by implication pointed 
to from the beginning of the present Chapter, where Christ’s 
own kinsfolk were described as saying that He was “beside 
himself.” Those who said this, though they were His “family ”’ 
after the flesh, were not His “family” after the spirit. And it 
is to this subject that we shall now proceed—Christ’s family 
“after the spirit,’ in other words, the Family of God, and 
Christ’s definition of it. 





1 Jn viii. 50, comp. 2b. xii. 43 “They loved the glory of men more 
than the glory of God.” 
2 Ps. lii. 1, s. above, p. 445- 
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§ 16. 


“See! My mother, and mv brethren” 


“See,” in Mark, and “behold,” in the parallel Matthew, as 
given below1, are severally active and middle forms of the 
same verb. The middle, in Biblical Greek, is frequently used 
to introduce a new event, and is very rarely if ever used with 
an object. But the active is occasionally thus used, and in 
such instances it would mean “See thou®.” Here it is not 


followed in Mark by an object. 


But we might perhaps supply 





1 Mk iti. 31—5 (R.V.) 

(31) And there 
come his mother and 
his brethren ; and, 
standing without, 
they sent unto him, 
calling him. 

(32) And a mul- 
titude was sitting 
about him; and they 
say unto him, Be- 


hold, thy mother 
and thy brethren 
without seek for 
thee. 

(33) And he 
answereth them, and 
saith, Who is my 
mother and my 
brethren ? 

(34) And look- 


ing round on them 
which sat round 
about him, he saith, 
See (R.V. Behold) 
(te), my mother and 
my brethren (nom.) ! 
(35) For who- 
soever shall do the 
will of God, the same 
is my brother, and 
sister, and mother, 


Mt. xii. 47 is placed by W.H. in margin. 


Mt. xii. 46—50 (R.V.) 

(46) While he 
was yet speaking to 
the multitudes, be- 
hold, his mother and 
his brethren stood 
without, seeking to 
speak to him. 

[(47) And one 
said unto him, Be- 
hold, thy mother and 
thy brethren stand 
without, seeking to 
speak to thee.] 

(48) But he 
answered and _ said 
unto him that told 
him, Who is my 
mother? and who 
are my brethren? 

(49) And he 
stretched forth his 


hand towards his 
disciples, and said, 
Behold (idot), my 
mother and my 
brethren (nom.) ! 

(50) For  who- 


soever shall do the 
will of my Father 
which is in heaven, he 
is my brother, and 
sister, and mother. 


some ancient authorities omit it. ‘ 
* Gen. xxxi. 12, Numb. xxvii. 12 (rep. Deut. xxxii. 49), Ps. ix. 13, 
xxv. 18, 19 etc., Jn xx. 27, Rom. xi. 22. 
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Lk. viii. 19g—21(R.V.) 
(19) And there 
came to him his 
mother and brethren, 
and they could not 
come at (cuvvrvyeiv) 
him for the crowd. 


(20) And it 
was told him, Thy 
mother and _ thy 


brethren stand with- 
out, desiring to see 
thee. 


(21) But he 
answered and said 
unto them, My 
mother and my 


brethren are these 
which hear the word 
of God, and do it. 


And R.V. says that 
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one thus: “And looking round on those seated in a circle 
round him he said [to the messenger] See thou [these]! My 
mother and my brethren [are these}!” It is worth noting 
that although Matthew uses the ordinary “behold,” instead of 
“see thou,’ he nevertheless inserts a clause (‘‘said to him that 
told him”) to shew that Jesus made His reply in the first 
instance to a single person, who had told Him that His friends 
were seeking Him!?. 

There seems to be a kind of retorting repetition in the verb 
of seeing, first used to Jesus, and then used by Jesus. But the 
point of the retort is blunted in Mark by the change of the 
form of the verb from “Behold (i500), thy mother and thy 
brethren. ..seek thee,” to “See thou {iSe), my mother and my 
brethren.” The point is retained in Matthew, if we adopt the 
fuller reading of his text, which repeats “ behold” thus, “ Behold 
(80d), thy mother and thy brethren stand without, seeking to 
speak to thee,” followed (at a very slight interval) by “ Behold 
[I reply unto thee] (idov), my mother and my brethren [are 
here].”” Also the discrepancy between the Marcan plural 
(‘they say”) and the Marcan singular (‘‘see thow’’) is removed 
by Matthew, who inserts once (or perhaps twice?) an intimation 
that Jesus was talking to one person only. Luke leaves it an 
open question whether the announcement was made by one 
person or more. He also drops “behold” and “see” altogether. 
But the impression left on us by Mark and Matthew is that 
the earliest tradition laid some emphasis on the words. 

Some of the variations are explicable from a Hebrew 
original of Mark stating that the mother and brethren of 
Jesus were “standing outside and calling him, or calling to him.” 





1 If Mt. xii. 47 is an interpolation, we may explain it as an 
attempt to justify the insertion in Mt. xii. 48. 

2 Once, if Mt. xii. 47 “one said unto him” is rejected, twice if it 
is accepted. Matthew adds a second, or third, idod in xii. 46 idov 7 


HTH. 
3 Gesen. 895 says that Heb. “call,” “summon,” is usually 
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Mark, assuming that they were standing outside the door 
of a house and that they “called” him by sending a mes- 
senger, inserts “‘sent.’’ Matthew and Luke do not venture to 
insert this “‘sending.” They prefer to paraphrase “calling.” 
Matthew takes it to mean “attempting to call.” Luke (‘they 
could not come at him,” lit. “meet with him”) appears to have 
confused the Hebrew “‘call” with the Hebrew ‘‘ meet”—the two 
being constantly confused in LXX1. This leads him to use a 
Greek word unique here in N.T. and non-occurrent in canonical 
LXX?. It means “meet”; but the Grammarian Photius says 
expressly that it means ‘ 
used of meeting purposely for an interview?.’’ Perhaps Luke 


‘meet by accident, and is not to be 


may mean “‘they were not able to get so much as a casual word 
with him, or even a glance at him.’’ And hence, perhaps, later 
on, he says ‘‘desiring to see thee.”’ In any case, the use of this 
remarkable word indicates that Luke is taking special pains 
to shew that the tradition spoke of ‘‘meeting” and not of an 
unseemly attempt on the part of Christ’s friends to ‘‘call” to 
Him over the heads of the surrounding crowd. 

Passing to the Fourth Gospel, which does not narrate this 
incident, we cannot expect to find anything Johannine that 








followed by “to,’’ and Delitzsch inserts “to” in Mk iii. Sr sput 
Syr. (Walton) has no “to” (“ut evocarent eum ad se ipsos *ae 

1 See Corrections 472c referring to Prov. xx. 6 (R.V. txt) “pro- 
claim,” marg. “meet,” and xxvii. 16 (R.V. txt) “encountereth,’’ 
(marg.) “bewrayeth itself” (i.e. lit. “proclaimeth itself”). But the 
statement ‘‘In Proverbs, whenever guvavray (‘befall’) occurs, it = 
Heb. ‘call,’”” should have been modified by adding “4 out of 6 
times where Oxf. Conc. gives an undoubted Heb. equivalent.” 

* Suvruxeiv, only in 2 Macc. viii. 14 “before they met-together”’ 
(marg. “engaged-in-batile’’). 

8 See Steph. Thes. on ouvtvyxavo. In Lk. viii. 19, SS and Syr. 
(Walton) have “speak with him,” Curet. “see him” (taken from 
Lk. viii. 20), Palest. “draw near to him,” a “colloqui ei,” b “adire 
ad eum,” d “contingere ei.”’ No variation of the Greek MSS is 
alleged. .On confusions connected with Heb. “meeting,”’ see Notes 
2999 (iii) a—k, 
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bears on the trifling divergence of Matthew and Luke from 
Mark’s “sending”; but we may ask whether John has any- 
thing corresponding to the thought expressed in Mark—and 
with special vividness in the Syriac—‘‘See, my mother! And 
see, my brethren!!”” The thought is, that the disciples of 
Jesus—the circle of those on whom, as Mark says, Jesus 
‘looked round,”’ or to whom, as Matthew says, He “stretched 
out his hand’’—are His true family. This is expressed to some 
extent by John in the Last Discourse where Jesus says to the 
disciples ‘If a man love me, he will keep my word; and my 
Father will love him, and we will come unto him and make our 
abode with him,”’ and afterwards, ‘‘Ye are my friends, if ye 
do the things that I command you?.” 

In this, the words “mother,” and “brethren,” and the vivid 
expression in Mark-Matthew (and especially in Mark) “‘see!” 
are wanting. But something like them is given us in the scene 
where Jesus, with hands stretched out on the Cross, “seeing 
his mother, and the disciple standing by whom he loved, saith 
to his mother, Woman, see, thy son! Then he saith to the 
disciple, See, thy mother®!”” For here the disciple whom Jesus 
loved appears to be regarded as the type of all the disciples 
whom Jesus loves, and whom, by His love, expressed in the 
death on the Cross, the Son embraces in the arms of His kindness 
and carries upward into the Family of the Father4. 





1 Mk iii. 34, SS and Syr. (Walton). Schlatter (on Jn iii. 29) 
calls attention to the use of Heb. “see!” to express a climax. A 
messenger says to Israel “Thy sons are come,” “Thy sons-in-law are 
come,” and awakens some response, but not equal to that elicited 
by “See, thy husband!” 

2 Ju xiv. 23, Xv. 14. 

3 Jn xix. 26—7 “Ide, 6 vids cov...."18e, 7 pirnp cov. A slight 
pause seems desirable between “ See!” and the following nominative. 

4 Comp. Origen Comm. Joann. i. 6 “We must therefore venture to 
say that whereas the firstfruits of all the Scriptures are the Gospels, 
the firstfruits of the Gospels are the Gospel according to John. No 
one can receive its meaning (vodv) unless he has lain on the breast of 
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§ 17. “Whosoever shall do the will...,” in Mark} 


Mark defines “will” by adding “of God”; Matthew, by 
adding “of my Father in heaven.” This is explicable on the 
supposition of an original ‘‘doeth the WILL,” a use of the word 
“almost universally misunderstood” in a passage in the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and likely to be discarded by Luke 





Jesus, and unless he has received Mary from Jesus, to become 
(y:vouévnv) his mother also.” But is the Johannine narrative 
compatible with the tradition in Mk xv. 40, Mt. xxvii. 55 about 
“women beholding afar off’? That must be considered in its 
order. Here we may note that Luke differs greatly from Mark and 
Matthew. Lk. xxiii. 48—9 mentions, 1st, sympathetic “multitudes” 
as “having beheld,” 2nd, “his acquaintances (yworot aire)” described 
as “standing afar off,” and 3rd, “women...seeing” these things 
but not necessarily included in those who are “afar off” (iornKevoav 
‘b€ madvres of yv@orot aire amd paxpddev, kal yuvaixes ai cvvaxodovbodcat 
aiT®...6péca tadra). Luke’s language points to Ps. xxxviii. rr “ My 
lovers and my friends stand aloof from my plague, and my kinsmen 
stand afar off” (with perhaps a thought of Ps. xxxi. 11 “a fear unto 
mine acquaintance’’). On “kinsmen” Jerome says ad loc. “ Apostoli 
vel reliqui discipuli, de quibus ait Evangelista, ‘Cum autem appre- 
hendissent eum, stabant omnes noti ejus a longe.’” Jerome’s editor 
refers to Lk. xxiii. 49, but the words are not there, nor are they in 
Lk. xxii. 54 or in any Gospel. 

The Psalmist’s “afay off’ suggests the possibility that the 
Synoptic “afar off’? was derived from the Psalms and not from 
historical fact. If we could accept Luke’s narrative, we might 
believe that the women at all events were, as John says (xix. 25), 
“standing by the cross,” and, if there were also present sympathetic 
“multitudes,” it becomes easy to suppose that some of the Apostles 
had returned from their flight, and witnessed the crucifixion, There 
remain, however, very great difficulties, and especially the difficulty 
of explaining how the beautiful Johannine tradition could have been 
passed over by all the Synoptists when mentioning the presence 
of the women. 

4 Mk -diiy, 45. 

* See 1 Cor. xvi. 12 “it was not the WILL,” on which see Para- 
dosis 1220 a, quoting Lightfoot on Ign. Eph. § 20. 
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as obscure. But this does not suffice to explain Luke’s avoid- 
ance of “will” in the following parallel :— 


Mt. vii. 21 Lk. vi. 46—7 


Not...“ Lord, Lord™..., but he Why...‘ Lord, Lord”...and do 
that doeth the will of my Father not the things that J say...heareth 
that ts in the heavens. my words and doeth them. 


This seems to shew a Lucan dislike of the phrase ‘doing 
God’s will” applied to ordinary believers. When Luke does 
connect man’s ‘‘doing”’ with God’s “‘will”’ he inserts “‘ according 
to,” as if to say, ‘‘The servant cannot do the [whole] will of the 
Master, he can only do in accordance with 11.” These passages— 
and perhaps one in the Acts, where “will” is used in the 
plural?, indicate that, although the Psalmist says to God 
‘teach me to do thy will?,” Luke does not accept the phrase— 
when it is in the singular, and refers to God’s whole “ will” — 
as suitable for the ordinary believer. 

It must be added that this noun (tieléma, ‘‘will”) is very 
rare in literary Greek; and the single instance of it given in 
the Concordance to Aristotle connects “‘our [human] will” with 
“sensation” and “ [passionate] desire” in such a way as to shew 
that a Greek might take ‘‘the will” to mean “‘fleshly desire*.”’ 
Luke, at all events, whatever may be his motive, never speaks 
of ‘‘doing God’s will,” and on one occasion he seems to go out 





1 Lk. xii. 47 “That servant, who knew his lord’s will, and made 
not ready, nor did according to his will.” 

2 @éAnua, which occurs thrice in the Acts, is used once with roceiv, 
in a quasi-quotation, but in the plural (xiii. 22) ds momoes mavyta Ta 
Oedypard pov (not found in LXX). 

3 Ps, cxliii. 10. Its use in Ps. xl. 8, and the Christian application 
of it to the sacrifice of the Messiah (comp. Heb. x. 5—7) might 
dispose Luke not to apply it to the ordinary believer, who profited 
by the sacrifice. 

4 Steph. Thes. gives no instance of @éAnpa in literary Greek. 
But Bonitz gives it as occurring once in Aristotle De Plantis i. 1. 21 
Kal TO TOU HpLeTEpov (Ya OeAnparos Tédos ™ pos aye aia Onow amoorpedera. 
This is preceded by 7 yap émOupia otk eorw «i py e& aicOnoews. 
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of his way to use “will” in a bad sense!. Also, where Mark and 
Matthew represent Jesus as saying to the Father ‘‘Not what 
(or, as) I will,”’ a very ordinary verb, Luke has “‘ Not my will” — 
an expression that would not be used in literary Greek, but 
capable of meaning “not my will [after the flesh]?.” 

Perhaps this attitude may be illustrated by Paul’s ironical 
reproach to the hypocrite, “If thou...gloriest in God and 
knowest the WILL...thou therefore that teachest another, 
teachest thou not thyself$?”” These pretended “knowers” of 
“the WILL” were sometimes impostors or fanatics. It might 
seem humbler, safer, and truer, to limit oneself to “‘the word,” 
assuming that this expressed “‘the will.” The spoken “word 
of God” was something definite, publicly proclaimed or 
“preached,” in the Gospel, for all to do. Israel at the foot of 
Mount Sinai said “All that the Lord hath spoken we will do.” 
The new Israel must follow that precedent. First they must 
“hear,” then they must ‘“‘do.” Some such thought as this 
may have led Luke to deviate from the Marcan tradition ‘“‘do 
the will of God” and to express it by ‘‘hear the word of God 
and do it,” 

John adopts an entirely different plan. Beginning from 
“word,” he implies that “‘the WORD” is primarily not any- 
thing definite that can be expressed in written letters or vocal 
pulsations of the air. It is an unutterable Spirit of Life, Light, 
and Sonship, underlying the uttered “word” of the Gospel. 
Those who received it received “authority to become children 





1 Lk. xxiii. 25 “delivered Jesus over to their will (i.e. to the will 
of the Jews).”’ The parall. Mk xv. 15, Mt. xxvii. 26 have “and 
delivered over Jesus, having scourged him, that he might be 
crucified,’’ 

* Mk xiv. 36, Mt. xxvi. 39, Lk. xxii. 42. In the context, where 
Mk-Mt. has e duvardy éeorw, Lk. has e BovAa, “if thou dost so 
will-and-purpose.”’ 

* Rom. ii. rt8—21. On 6édnya see Paradosis 1220 a. Dalman 
Pp. 211 quotes 1 Macc. iii. 60 (Engl. Vers.) “as the will of God is in 
heaven,’’ where LXX has “as may be the WILL (Ana) in heaven.’’ 
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of God”; and the explanation of the birth of these “children” 
introduces the first mention of “will,” when we are told that 
they were “‘begotten, not from blood (pl.), nor from the will of 
the flesh, nor from the will of man [#.e. the husband] but from 
God!.” After this, Jesus is repeatedly represented as saying 
that He has come “to do the will,” or that He ‘“‘seeks [to do] 
the will,’ of the Father, and as declaring what ‘“‘the will” of 
the Father is?. 

So far, Luke might go with John. For Luke himself would 
admit that all this was true about the Son, even though he 
thought the language too lofty to be applied to the Son’s 
disciples. But now John proceeds to assert, not only that man 
can “do God’s will,” but also that by “doing God’s will,” or 
even by “willing to do” it, man arrives at a knowledge con- 
cerning the Gospel, as to “ whether it be of God” or not?. 

John seems to mean that God’s will,’ revealed in Christ, 
is, primarily, kindness—what we call, in men, “ humanity*.” 
If a man is truly humane, he is a man such as God intended to 
make from the beginning. In the Fourth Gospel, this very 
simple thought, after Jesus has stamped it with His approval, 
is put into the mouth of one who has experienced His kindness 
and power, the man born blind: “We know that God heareth 
not sinners; but if any man be a worshipper of God and do 
his will, him he heareth®.” This is the last Johannine mention 
of the word “will.” 





1 Jn i, 12—13. On av6pos, “husband,” see Joh. Gr. 2371 a, 
Son 3583 (x). 

2 Jn iv. 34, v. 30, vi. 38, 39—40. 

8 Jn vii. 16—17 “My teaching is not mine, but his that sent me. 
If any man willeth to do his will, he shall know of the teaching, 
whether it be of God, or [whether] I speak from myself.” 

4 Comp. Jn i. 17 “grace (xapis) and truth came through Jesus 
Christ.” See Son 3495c, and 3566 a, “ John appears to substitute 
charis for éleos.”’ To this add that the Hebrew chesed, “kindness,” 
is rendered “grace” by Symmachus in Ps. xxxi. 7, xl. 10, Ixxxix. 24. 

5 Jnix.31. O©cdnpa occurs in 1 Jn ii. 17 where “the will of God”’ 
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§ 18. The difference, as to “the will,” between Luke and John 


In all this, there is more than a mere verbal difference 
between Luke and John. There is a difference of method?. 





is contrasted with “the lust (ém@upla) [of the world],” and v. Lae ad 
we ask anything according to his will.” 

* On the verbal question, note that the only instance recorded in 
which the Greek translators of O.T. use BovAnya is in Ps. i. 2 (LXX) 
Oehnpa, and see Clem. Alex. 114 (quoted in Light 3817 (i) e) dis- 
tinguishing God’s 6éAnpa, which is épyov and xdcpos, from His BovAnua, 
which is man’s salvation, “and this is called Ecclesia.’’ 

* Does Luke ever write with latent allusion, as John repeatedly 
does? I cannot recall an instance of it unless the following is one, 
Lk. xxiv. 21 “But we were hoping that he [and no other] is [indeed] 
(airés €or) the destined redeemer of Israel. Yea, and besides all 
these things, this is [now] the third day that he is passing (or, he is now 
passing his third day) from the time when these things came to pass 
(rpirny raitny jpépav tye ad’ ob radra eyéveto).”’ “Ayo, “spend,’’ or 
“pass [through], is used of stages of disease by Galen (whom 
Wetstein ad loc. quotes) on a patient: “Passing [through] the fourth 
day [of his illness] (rerdprnv jpépay dyov) he was absolutely without 
pain,’ and “We must see what day of the disease the man is passing 
through (méonv aye rod vooeiv hpépar),” i.e. what is the number of the 
day. The idiom dye jpépay had been made famous by Epicurus in 
a letter from his deathbed: Diog. Laert. x. 22 “ We write these words 
to you while passing [through] the blessed day and at the same time the 
final day of our life (riv paxapiay dyovres, cat dua Tedeuraiav, juépay rod 
Biov, eypdpopuey ipiv ravri).” This saying was translated by Cicero, 
and by Seneca, and attacked (as inconsistent) by Epictetus (see 
notes on Epict. ii. 23. 21 ed. Schweig.). Luke could not fail 
to know it. If he is alluding to it, he means, “The disciples 
are’ unconsciously speaking the truth. They do not say ‘Three 
days have now passed’ or ‘It is now the third day’ or ‘He is in 
the third-day-stage’ (comp. Mk viii. 2, Mt. xv. 32 (with var. read.) 
and Jn xi. 39), but ‘He is now passing the third day’—as though He 
were still in being, although they know not where. And indeed He 
was in being and ‘passing the third day,’ that day of transition, not 
from one stage of death to another but from death to life. He was 
‘passing,’ as His ‘third day,’ what Epicurus called (but how differ- 
ently!) ‘the blessed day and the final day.’ ” 

Note what Alexander the Great says, in answer to the question 
“Where have the Macedonians buried you?” (Lucian, Dial. Mort. 


”» 
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John explains and adapts old tradition whereas Luke sub- 
stitutes a new one. But further, there is a difference, not 
perhaps in theology but in spiritual feeling. Luke, as we may 
perceive from his Gospel and the Acts, rather likes to dwell 
on the ‘‘counsel” and “purpose” of God, the Homeric boulé, 
in preference to the LXX or Hebraic theléma, which would, 
in literary Greek, mean “pleasure” or “‘liking.’’ The latter— 
if we might apply the term “instinct’’ to God metaphorically 
—might be called the divine instinct rather than the divine 
intellect!. There is something more passionate in John than 
the Lucan ‘‘foreordained counsel of God”’ when the Son touches 
on, and rejects, the thought that He should “lose” anything 
that the Father had ‘‘given” to Him: “I am come down from 
heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will of him that sent 
me. And this is the will of him that sent me, that of all that 
which he hath given me I should lose nothing, but should raise 
it up at the last day. For this is the will of my Father, that 
every one that beholdeth the Son and believeth on him, should 
have eternal life?.”’ For such a passionateness the reader was 
prepared, not only by the phrase ‘‘begotten from God” in the 





xiii. 3) “ This is the third day (rpirny ravrnv npépav) that I am still lying 
in Babylon. But Ptolemy my armour-bearer promises that, if he can 
ever get a little leisure from his worries, he will take me to Egypt 
and bury me there, that I might become one of: the Egyptian Gods.” 
There seems to me a jibe at Christians, as also perhaps in Lucian’s 
Icaromenippus § 22 “On the third day (‘rpwraios) I drew near to 
heaven.” 

“Aye, in Luke, is not rendered correctly by the Syriac and most 
of the Latin versions. The instances of dyew *pépav collected by 
Steph. Thes. and Wetstein clearly shew that it ought never to be 
rendered as if dye were «iva. If there is an allusion here, the 
recognition of it is important because it bears, not only on this one 
passage but on others also, illustrating Luke’s Hellenic way of 
looking at things. 

1 BovAy occurs in no Gospel but Luke (vii. 30 tv BovdAjy rod Beod, 
xxiii. 51). Acts ii. 23, xiii. 36, xx. 27 mention “the counsel of God,” 
comp. Acts iv. 28. 

2 Jn vi. 38—40. 
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Prologue, but also by what follows, in the first Discourse on 
Regeneration, concerning God’s gift to men: ‘‘ For God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him might not be lost, but might have eternal 
lifes 

A difference may be also perceived between the Lucan and 
the Johannine doctrines concerning “‘hearing the word.” We 
have seen-how Luke inserts ‘‘hearing,’”’ in the parallels under 
consideration, so that “‘hearing and doing” are connected by 
him and applied to the definite precepts of the Gospel. Pre- 
viously Luke has introduced a mention of “hearing” in the 
Teaching of Jesus for the first time thus: ‘But I say unto you, 
[namely] those hearing, ‘Love your enemies?.’” The parallel 
Matthew omits “those hearing?.”’ What does this insertion 
mean? 

Does Luke intend to make a distinction between hearers 
and non-hearers, meaning a distinction between the “poor,” 
who accept the Gospel, and the ‘‘rich,”’ who reject it? At all 
events, in his Gospel, Christ’s preceding words have been 
utterances to “the rich” concerning woe: ‘‘Woe unto you, the 
rich...woe unto you when all men praise you! For so did 
their fathers use to do to the false prophets*.” Nothing of this 
is in Matthew. Are ‘‘the rich” addressed as present (‘‘ you”) 
although absent? . Or are they present and ‘‘rich” in their 
own estimation as well as rich in worldly wealth, like the 
Laodiceans in Revelation? 

On the other hand, may not “‘those hearing” mean—without 
any intended contrast between rich and poor—‘‘ those who hear 
me, not in name but in deed,” ‘those who hear me with their hearts”? ? 





* See Son 3440 d “Comp. Jn iii. 16 ‘might not be lost,’ vi. 39 ‘that 
I might not lose aught of that which he hath given me.’ English 
cannot express the double meaning of dmodéoa, ‘lose’ or ‘destroy.’ ”’ 

* Lk. vi. 27 adda tpi A€éyo Tots dxovovery, *AyamGre.... 

BOM ti *Vorads 

4 Lk. vi. 24—6. 
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The answer is doubtful!, The conclusion of the discourse 
likens those that “hear” Christ’s words without ‘‘ doing” them 
to men building a house on the sand. This is compatible with 
either view, but perhaps rather favours the view that ‘those 
hearing” is to be taken as meaning “‘ those who really hear me,” 
that is to say, ‘those who are ready to make my words their 
deeds.”’ 

In the Fourth Gospel, Christ’s first mention of “ hearing ”’— 
apart from an incidental mention of “‘hearing”’ the “sound”’ 
of the wind?—is supplemented by a mention, not of “doing” 
but of “believing”: ‘“‘He that heareth my word and believeth 
him that sent me*.” In the next verse, with a change of case, 
“hearing” may perhaps be rendered ‘‘hearkening,” with ad- 
vantage to the sense: “The hour cometh, and now is, when 
the dead shall hearken to the voice of the Son of God, and 
they that have hearkened shall live.” A little later, it is 
implied that the “hearkening’’ must produce on all some kind 
of moral effect, on the evil, for judgment, as well as on the 
good, for reward: “All that are in the tombs shall hearken to 
his voice, and shall come forth; they that have done good, 
unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done evil, 
unto the resurrection of judgment*.” 

This is not the place to discuss the Johannine doctrine of 
“hearing” as a whole®. But it may be pointed out that John 





1 Tn Lk., Codex ¢ has “sed vobis qui nunc auditis dico,’’ Diatess. 
has (Lk. vi. 26—7) “ Woe unto you when men praise you! for so did 
their fathers use to do to the false prophets. Unto you do I say, 
[you] that hear, (Mt. v.13) Ye are the salt of the earth....’’ Tertull. 
Adv. Marc. comments on Lk. vi. 27 (ad loc.) “ ‘Sed vobts dico,’ inquit, 
‘qui auditis,’ ostendens hoc olim mandatum a Creatore, ‘Loqueve in 
aures audientium’’’—(which T. and T. Clark refer to 2 (5) Esdr. xv. 1 
“ecce loquere in aures plebis meae...,’’ but it seems to point to 
some passage in O.T., perhaps Exod. xi. 2 “speak in the ears of 
the people’’). 

Co fieh saul roe 3 Jn v. 24. 

4 Jn v. 28—g. 5 

5 For a discussion of it, see Joh. Voc. 1612—20. 
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differs remarkably from all the Synoptists when he quotes the 
well-known prophecy of Isaiah about those who, “‘seeing, do 
not see, and hearing, do not hear.”’ The Prophet describes 
Israel as virtually dead—in “heart,” “ears,” and “eyes.” 
The Synoptists, in their threefold traditiont, make no mention 
of “‘heart,’’ but only of “hearing” and “seeing.” John, on 
the .other hand, inserts “‘heart,’’ and retains ‘‘see with their 
eyes,” but omits ‘“ears?.””’ Why does he do this? Partly 
perhaps to shew that the “heart” is the source of all the mis- 
chief, but partly also to shew that ‘“‘the ears’’—in this spiritual 
sense—may be included in, or identified with, “the heart.” 
A man must have a human “heart” in order to “‘hear the 
voice” of Him who created man in His own image. 

All this is metaphor, whether we say “heart” or “ear’— 
and perhaps also, whether we say “do the will of God,” or “do 
the word of God.”’ For can we assert literally that God has a 
“will” like ours, any more than a “word” like ours? And in 
favour of the Lucan tradition “‘those that hear the word of God 
and do it,” it may be urged that it contains a useful protest 
against a religion of mere words or visions. It pledges us to 
“do” the New Law as the Israelites, at the foot of Sinai, 
pledged themselves to the Old Law with a promise of ‘‘doing,”’ 
or works: “All that the Lord hath spoken we will dot.’’ Never- 
theless the essential meaning of the older tradition of Mark is 
on a higher spiritual level, and we are indebted to John for 
drawing it out for us, and for helping us to rise up to it. 

If we reflect on the position of Jesus at the time when His 
enemies began to plan His destruction, and a little before He 
began to reveal to His disciples that their hostility would have 





1 Mk iv. 12, Mt, xiii. 13—14, Lk. viii. 10. But Matthew, in his 
single tradition, (Mt. xiii. 15) quotes Isaiah fully. 

4) [nes 0: 

* John nowhere mentions the words “deaf” and “dumb,’’ Joh. 
Voc. 1614—15. 

4 Exod. xix. 8, rep. xxiv. 3, 7. 
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a temporary success, we shall perceive that it somewhat re- 
sembled the position of the Psalmist, who declares that he 
has “‘published righteousness in the great congregation}.” 
When the righteous God bade Him heal on the sabbath, He had 
obeyed, and could say to God, with the same Psalmist, ‘I have 
not hid thy righteousness within my heart*.’’ But the rulers 
of the people had turned against Him with such virulence that 
He was forced to add, and again from the same Psalm, “‘ They 
seek after my soul to destroy it®.”’ At such a crisis, it could 
hardly be other than necessary that there should rise to His 
thought, and perhaps to His lips, the well-known context 
(quoted also in the Epistle to the Hebrews) which says, in the 
first place, ‘‘Sacrifice and offering thou hast no delight in,” 
and then, ‘‘Lo, I am come—in the roll of the book it is written 
of me—I delight to do thy will, O my God*.” 

If this was so, an allusion to that Psalm might be expected 
at this stage of Christ’s career, as a preparation for the sub- 
sequent utterances of Gethsemane (found in all the Synoptists) 
which, in slightly varying forms, point to the doing of God's 
“will” by the Sacrifice on the Cross®. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews quotes the Psalmist’s words in full, putting them into 
the mouth of Jesus as uttered by Him “when he cometh into 
the world®.” But they would not be so appropriate at the 
moment when Jesus first came forward to proclaim the Gospel 
of Peace as they would be at the period which we have reached. 
For now Jesus had “published righteousness,” that is to say, 
the New Righteousness, the altruistic doctrine, implying the 
Law of Sacrifice, contained in the Sermon on the Mount. Now, 





2 Ps: x1.9; 2 Ib. Io. 3 Ib. 14. 

4 Jb. 6—8, quoted in Heb. x. 5—7. Comp. Mt. xii. 7 “Tf ye had 
known what this meaneth, I desire mercy and not sacrifice (Hos. 
Vie) ae 

> ihe xiv. 36, Mt. xxvi. 39, Lk. xxii. 42, where Mk and Mt. have 
forms of 6é\ew but Lk. OéAnua (see above, p. 476)- 

6 Heb. x. 5—7, quoting Ps. xl. 6—8. 
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too, He had gathered round Him a band of disciples of whom 
He could say that although they were still greatly ignorant, 
they were greatly sincere, openhearted, and loyal. They did 
not know “the will” as Jesus knew it, but they could already 
say, with Him, so far as they knew it, ‘‘ We delight to do it,” 
For this cause, as the Epistle to the Hebrews says, He was 
“not ashamed to call them brethren1.’’ They were the begin- 
nings of His Family, the Family of the Children of God, more 
commonly known as the Kingdom of Heaven. 








1- Heb, ii. 11. 
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24 4* 
34 23* 
852 196 
9 147* 
II 145 
12 23* 
14 438 * 
17 45-6 * 
18 45 * 
22-6 238* 
27-9 147* 
29 147*, 342 
31 148* 
32 148* 
33 148* 
34 148* 
38 403 
ys 171* 
2 79* 
7 124 


9 


MARK 
PAGE 
II-13 70 
19 163 
33 95* 
41 55 
49 49% 
50 121*, 262 
222 
13 20 
17 143*, 264 
18, 25 263 
23, 27 263 
35 167* 
42 foll. 198, 270 
45 270 
47 310 
52 264 
7 102* 
9 275 
Io 156*, 74, 321 
II 92—4.* 
I5 94* 
19 86* 
20 28* 
23 29* 
27 94* 
32 382 
I foll, 187 
40 384 
£ 366 
I-2 86* 
3 120* 
4 177 
8 119*, 1382* 
It 286 
12 264 
33 236 
4 366 
Io 366 
18 366 
24 48 
20 85* 
27 164 
34 154* 
30 428 
43 115 
47 60* 
49 189 
50 370 
54 361 
58 69* 
60 407 
61 343, 349 
62 349 
66 360 
66-7 364 





MARK 
PAGE 
14 67 310, 313 
68 362 
69 314 
TS cnr 93* 
26 321 
30 845 
31 345 
32 843, 345 
34 125, 169 
35-6 70 
36 170 
39 170 
40 107* 
43 102 
44 26 * 
47 107* 
16 1 107* 
5 191 
6 191, 310, 325 
9 106*, 194 
12 107* 
I5 129* 
17 107*, 109%, 
161, 270 
18 107*, 161, 
270 
19 110* 
20 110* 
LUKE 
1 1-4 108* foll. 
2 124* 
5 124*, 126*, 
133*, 210 
8 126* 
16 aio 
17 8, 70, 323 
19 146, 185 
21 126* 
26 146, 185 
26-8 122* 
31-3 343 
33 98* 
36 124*, 125* 
39 94 
40 415 
41 415 
42 415 
43 97 
44 418 
47 344 
55 127* 
69 844 
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LUKE 
PAGE 
Lat 344 
vi 127* 
76 124* 
77 124*, 344 
78 273 
79 273 
80 43 
DSK. 133*, 94 
2 126* 
6 126* 
It 344 
14 136, 274 
22 149 
23 132 
26 345 
27 126*, 360 
29 274 
30 274 
40 23 
42 257 
43 126* 
44 362 
46 m* 
49 94*, 257 
52 23, 95 
one 124*, 126*, 
133*, 24, 95, 
220 
I-20 95 
2 124*, 133%, 
185*, 5, 24, 
43, 46, 69, 
95, 155 
2-4 40 foll. 
3 43-6, 67, 95, 
108, 208 
3-6 44 
4 42, 155 
4-6 33 
7 65, 67, 72, 96 
8 98*, 65 
9 65 
I5 345, 348 
16 11*, 50, 75, 
79, 81, 345 
17 81-2, 124, 
126 
18 81 
19 216 
20 216 
21 84*, 110-12, 
117 
22 123*, 117- 
19, 274 
23 125*, 6, 250 





LUKE 
PAGE 
3 31 18* 
38 127*, 9 
4 1 67, 108, 148, 
150, 154-7 
2 94, 157, 177 
4 179 
5 149-50, 152 
9 151-3 
Io 161 
II 161 
13 176 foll. 
14 141*, 6, 204, 
207, 217 
15 141*, 6, 207, 
217, 223 
16 207, 310 
16-30 244 
18 59, 240, 342 
18-21 6 
19 134-5*, 243 
21 6, 23 
22 23, 250 
23 151*, 207, 
220, 279 
24 4* 
26 ‘a 
29 228 
30 229 
31 95*, 217, 220 
31-2 269 
31-7 220 
33 foll. 151* 
34 310, 320 
34-5 150% 
36 268-9 
37 208 
38 212 
41 345 
43 210, 211, 238 
44 209, 210, 237 
5 I 412*, 114%, 
207 
4 foll. 222 
5 114* 
6 113* 
7-10 277 
8 118*, 123* 
9 123* 
Io 112* 
16 4* 
17 89* 
20 144+ 
20-26 224 
27 717* 
39 230, 3387 





10 


LUKE 
PAGE 
8 407 
ie) 93* 
14 144* 
20 246 
20-23 121* 
32-4 28 
42 403 
2 231 
3 232 
It 109* 
13 111* 
17 209-10 
19 27, 74 
22 111* 
24 43, 155 
26 36 
27, 36 
28 38 
34 813 
36-50 40* 
47 145* 
50 274 
tg foll. 221 
23 435-6 
24 114* 
37 209 
45 114* 
48 260, 274 
52 191 
52-5 111* 
3 80 
Nai 43* 
13 196 
7, 147* 
18 foll. 147* 
20 147*, 342 
22 148* 
23 148* 
26 403 
Py) Nh bi 
28 79* 
33 114* 
35 124 
37 109* 
49 114* 
54 113 
60 213 
2 77*, 110* 
2 148 
4 80 
5 259, 273-4 
6 259, 273-4 
8 110* 
18 276 
19 161 
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LUKE 
PAGE 
10 21 278 
22 94* 
41 263 
42 263 ; 
1) 121*, 217 
2 121* 
5-8 122* 
14-16 242 
16 145 
21 78, 274 
22 78 
34 875 
50 410, 444 
12 11 286 
12 286 
34 288 
40 236 
45 360 
51 264, 274 
13 1-3 279. 
7 28—9* 
27 176 
14 18 382 
21 360 
26 50*, 61* 
32 274 
34 121* 
35 121* 
15 4 155 
8-10 200 
17 118 
16 9 287 
LING 29* 
9 23 
II-13 114* 
18 222 
15 20 
a3 7 810, 314 
19 9g 844 
Io 213 
37 158*, 274-5 
38 foll. 92*, 94%, 
156*, 74, 275, 
821 
41 160* 
42 160*, 274 
20g foll. 187 
21 5 86*, 866 
6 86* 
8 236 
ier 119* 
14 286 
15 123*, 286 
16 264 
19-26 119% 





21 


22 


23 


24 





LUKE 
PAGE 
25 119* 
26 119* 
37 86 * 
3 366 
25 foll. 270 
29 94.* 
32 172* 
37 174* 
38 61* 
39 85* 
42 428 
43 177 
50 60*, 61* 
51 60*, 61* 
53 177, 189, 370 
54 360, 361, 370 
55 361 
56 310, 360, 
364 
57 360 
58 314 
66 69* 
2 344-5 
5 93* 
6 279 
II 329 
32 150 
34 178 
35-43 345 
36 170 
38 321 
47 170 
49 362 
50-52 102 
3 110* 
4 181, 191 
5 310, 325 
6 191 
xe) 107*. 
13 foll. 107* 
19 320 
22 123* 
23 123* 
26 346 
33 165* 
34 191 
36 foll. 165* 
30-7 292 
39-43 123* 
43 297 
45 115* 
46 346 
47 7 
49 94*, 128—-9* 
50 276 


JOHN 
PAGE 
I 14 
2 14 
3 14 
4 14 
5 16 
6 B17; 37 
7 17, 222 
8 17) 76 
9 foll. 17, 20, 76 
Io 17 
II 25*, 17, 19 
I2 44*, 141%, 
19-21, 222, 
229 
13 140*, 21, 38 
14 22, 25, 465, 
136 
I5 24, 34 foll., 
46, 65, 73, 76 
16 24-5, 136 
17 24-5, 58, 347 
18 xxii, 25-381, 
253, 347, 350 
20 66, 348 
21 70 
23 33, 42, 45 
25 50, 348 
26 18, 51, 101, 
408 
27 13) 515 = 765 
79, 101 
28 68, 101-2, 
109 
29 85, 88-92, 94, 
97-8, 101, 
109, 225 
30 76, 78, 847 
31 18, 45 
32 51, 98, 117— 
18 
33 18, 87, 51, 
89, 99, 111, 
117-19, 124 
34 87, 98, 117, 
124 
35 foll. 89, 94, 98, 
225, 248 
36 85, 88-92, 
248 
37 87, 248 
38 94*, 191, 248 
39 xxi, 248, 888 
40 130* 
41 180*, 144*, 
348, 402 
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JOHN 
PAGE 
1 42 143*, 249 
43 98, 212, 225, 
249 
44 105, 212 
45 102, 104, 250 
46 338 
47 13 
49 132, 171 
50 114, 171, 348 
51 10, 114, 182, 
171, 178, 186, 
193, 222, 288, 
447 
Dare 220, 225 
2 219 
4 159* 
6 foll. 58, 86 
Io 159* 
II 16*, 159%, 
222, 230 
I2 94*, 151*, 
220 
13 71* 
16 32*, 94*, 257 
Le) 197, 275 
18 145 
19 i2* 
20 134* 
21 70* 
23 foll. 151*, 228 
25 144* 
Sane 228 
3-5 xv, 245 
8 57* 
II 27 
£2 27 
13 xvi 
I4 44, 165 
16 201 
17 201 
19 202 
22 foll. 54-6 
22-6 216 
23 16*, 68, 300 
24 16% 
25-30 39 
28 87, 348 
29 292 
31 27, 87, 119, 
300 
4 I 215 
2 54-6 
3 216 
4 216 
6 158, 168, 453 








JOHN 
PAGE 
7 158 
8 195-6 
20 33* 
21 33* 
22 33*, 216, 344 
23 216 
24 216 
25 75, 216, 348 
26 216, 348 
29 338, 348 
31 195 
32 158, 179, 195 
34 179, 195, 404 
35 132*, 187 
42 32* 
43 227 
44 227 
45 227-9, 279 
46 220, 227 
47 232 
48 232 
49 232 
2 180 
3 180 
13 6* 
14 60 
14-16 76* 
19 5* 
35 40, 47 
5 145 
6 145 
9 132* 
13 227 
14 146*, 227 
15 146*, 133, 
198 
I5-21 40* 
19 227 
20 59*, 66* 
21 26*, 45*, 
59*, 66*, 
88* 
23 25* 
26 197 
27 197 
30 145 
31 44, 145 
32-58 xvi 
39 201 
41 147* 
42 250 
45 84 
49 44 
51 294 
60 147*, 149* 





6 


10 


JOHN 
PAGE 
64 201 
66 370 
68 147*, 11, 223, 
849, 355 
69 147*, 342, 
355 
70 56*, 115%, 
149*, 199, 
201, 347, 355, 
386 
71 149*, 201, 
355 
I 198 
3-5 197 
5 197, 219, 221, 
242 
6 24.4 
7, 244 
8 244 
26 348 
27 348 
31 348 
39 52 
41 323, 348 
42 323, 348 
52 322-3 
6-8 364 
12 131*, 60 
D7, 33 
21 60 
23 364 
32 60 
39 19, 65 
41 65 
42 65, 211 
56 24 
57 133—4* 
59 229 
I-7 23* 
6 22* 
7 22* 
16 56* 
24 56* 
25 56* 
31 56* 
39 60 
40 60 
41 60 
Il 128 
22-3 131* 
24 349 
26 349, 401, 403 
27 349 
28 349 
35 33 
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INDICES TO “INTRODUCTION” AND ‘‘BEGINNING” 
JOHN JOHN JOHN 
PAGE PAGE PAGE 
10 39 229 13 33 20 18 11 60* 
41 238 14 1 303 13 135*, 351 
Ll 3 155* 2-3 xvi 14 351 
5 155* 8 145 15 351 foll., 
24 15 9 xxi-li, 253 356-9 
25 15 16 119, 281-2, 16 851 foll., 
33 23*, 153%, 284 356-9 
155*, 144 17 119, 281-2 iF 351 foll., 
35 160* 18 281 356-9 
36 24*, 155* 19 281 18 351 
37 24 20 281 19 351 
38 23* 22 124* 20 351 
41 23* 23 200, 281 21 351 
49 135* 25 281 22 351 
51 135* 26 119, 281, 284 23 351 
54 44 27 136, 280-4, 24 351 
12 1 130* 300, 303, 374, 25 351, 366 
1-8 40* 401—4 33-9 133 
4 366 28 136, 282-4 36 xv, 190, 245, 
13 156*, 74, 133, 30 177, 198 401, 404 
321 15 3 Xxil 39 133 
14 247 4 419 19 3-21 1383 
15 133 5 419 5 87* 
17 156* 6 419 4 63 
18 156* 7 11 17 87* 
19 160*, 186-7 8 419 19 314 
20 160* 9 401, 404 28 174*, 158, 
20 foll. 187 11-16 24 292 169, 171 
21 145, 186-7, 16 347, 419 30 174* 
247 17 347 34 26*, 85 
22 186 18 347 35 26*, 85 
23 187 19 347 36 85 
24 132*, 187 16 8 142*, 286 37 85, 171 
25 61* II 198, 286 38 76* 
27, 154*, 160*, 16 43 * 20 2 325 
144, 188 21 132*, 438 2 foll. 359 
28 188 33 136, 280, 283, 3 358 
29 171*, 180 286, 3038, 347, Io 192 
31 186, 198, 276 438 II 192 
32 78 lies 350 12 180, 192 
38 217 8 11 13 191-2 
39-43 61 12 200 14 192 
40 263 13 292 15 192, 248 
47 294 EZ 404 17 173* 
13 #1 174* 24 441, 414 18 191 
1 foll. 146* 26 xxi, 208 19 136, 282 
Io Xxii, 63 TSeer 87* 19 foll. 165*, 186, 
14 63 4 87* 282, 292 
18 347 5 814, 321 19-23 115* 
21 153*, 161*, 6 66*, 314, 20 292 
144 370 21 186, 282, 292 
27 303 7 314, 321 22 119, 292 
30 131*, 303 8 87*, 189 23 60, 292 
31 161* 9 189, 200 24 165* 
32 161* Io 60* 24-9 123* 
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JOHN 
PAGE 
20 26 79*, 136, 282, 
298 
29 194 
30 164*, 297, 
347 
31 164*, 33, 297, 
347 
21 1foll.77*, 167*, 
298 
I-14 165*, 299 
2 167*, 359 
3 277 
4 357 
6-II 113* 
7 113* 
9 foll. 48* 
II 113* 
14 299 
18 169*, 452 
19 169* 
23 169* 
ACTS 
1 1-3 115% foll. 
3 123*, 166*, 
296, 298 - 
8 277 
II 278, 280 
21-2 7 
2 I-21 320 
2-4 277 
7 278 
9 339 
17-18 84 
22-7 346 
22-36 320 
33 346 
30 346 
37 143* 
42-4 277 
3 6-15 820 
13 128 
26 128 
4 10 320 
25 128 
25 foll. 129 
26 842-3 
27 128, 342 
30 128 
5 35 foll. 126* 
37 279 
6 14 320 
Gf P20) 89 








10 


11 
12 
13 


16 


17 
18 


19 
20 


21 


22 


24 


25 
26 


27 


ACTS 
PAGE 
45 360 
2 330 
5 331 
8 360 
19 177 
29 108* 
15 295 
30 260, 278, 342 
37 7, 238, 278 
38 102, 238, 342 
I5 3,7 
26 329 
13 360 
25 3*, 76, 79 
31 278, 298 
34 159* 
6-10 286, 295 
9 455 
12 118* 
16 360 
30 143* 
26 128*, 7 
30 7 
2 339 
3 339 
8 339 
Io 111*, 295 
25 47 
28 91*, 101* 
13 108* 
13-19 xvii 
12 128 
22-3 150 
23 150, 295 
I 109* 
10 298 
27, 177 
28-9 360 
36 332 
37 360 
2 332 
4 832 
8 314, 320, 
331-2 
17-21 187 
24 360 
2 266 
5 320, 330 
26 266 
14 298 
17 109* 
9 320 
Ir 832 
15 331 
5 118* 





27 


28 


GO bo 


10 


11 


12 


13 


15 


16 


~ 


11 


ACTS 
PAGE 
13-18 118* 
18 109* 
20 298 
24 295 
I2 120* 
30 114* 
31 114* 
ROMANS 
I 235 
4 110*, 175 
16 38* 
15 19 
23 19 
31 272 
38-9 xvili 
22 439 
28 177 
7 149 
14 foll. 80 
16 217 
2-4 156 
5 156 
29 374 
33 xix 
I 889, 419 
8 377 
II 110* 
8 63, 263 
I-3 197 
12 198 
16 235 
33 271 
3-7 339 
10 39* 
25 38* 
CORINTHIANS 
Io 1 
12 838% 
14-15 67 
25-7 7 
10 xix 
4 38* 
22 38 * 
14 20 
6 110* 
2 450 
4 25 
27, 110* 
23 110*, 294 
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INDICES TO 


t CORINTHIANS 


PAGE 

421-2 

150 
3 3846 

14 2 foll. 286 

15 1-8 388* 
5-8 106*, 165* 
32 162 

16 9 114 


1l 24-5 
WW 3 


2 CORINTHIANS 


Lees 162 
21 342 
Pd Gi 114 
14 294 
4 8 438, 443, 445 
13 389 
5 16 91* 
17 3 
20 278 
6 8-10 445 
Sae2 377 
5 377 
O77 875 
Ir 3877 
13 377 
1 oy 235 
26 453 
WP} 111 
8 176 
9 295 
18 82* 
13 11 271 
GALATIANS 
1 15-17 155 
2 6 120* 
9 277 
4 1-2 19 


19 182*, 20 
22 foll. 360 


24-6 156 
5 22 292 
6 I-2 638 
Io 176* 
EPHESIANS 
1 4 411 
2 14 247, 282 
17-18 281 





“INTRODUCTION” 
EPHESIANS 
PAGE 
AGRO 377 
3 17-19 xvili 
18 Sab. 
19 272-3 
5 1-2 19 
6 12 276 
PHILIPPIANS 
1 5 1 
2 29 382 
3 12 294 
4 7 273 
9 271 
15 1,3 
COLOSSIANS 
1 18 3 
Lee Xxiil 


t THESSALONIANS 


2 2 235 
8 235, 294 
9 235 
385 157 
5 12 390 


2 THESSALONIANS 


2 13 3 
1 TIMOTHY 
3 16 175 
4 6 109* 
2 TIMOTHY 
2.8 38* 
3 10 109* 
PHILEMON 
17 382 





AND 


10 


11 


12 
13 


C— 


~ 


“BEGINNING” 


HEBREWS 
PAGE 
6 174, 360 
8 347 
9 25, 342, 347 
5-18 147 
17-18 143 
11-4 10 391 
391 
15 143 
2 49 
5 338 
2 275 
8 177 
7 135* 
Io 49 
13-14 57 
25 135* 
I 135* 
3 135* 
22 57 
34 143 
ST 74 
It 410-11 
17 31 
SY 69 
21 202 
13 87* 
I5 420 
20 149 
JAMES 
5 874, 377, 379 
2 63 
t PETER 
I 339 
Io 87 
I2 174 
20 12 
I-3 3838 
z 389 
8 144 
19 175 
I2-14 366 
17 235 
2 PETER 
3 32* 
13 263 
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SCRIPTURAL PASSAGES 





rt JOHN 

PAGE 
I-2 I 289 

5 137* 
8 263 
I-2 289 
20 290 
21 290 
28 291 
2 19 
21 291 
1G 291 

20 258, 350 

4 283 
6-8 85 
14 291 

2 JOHN 

12 175* 





3 JOHN 
PAGE 
13 175* 
JUDE 
3 2 
REVELATION 
he os 433 
4 77 
5 198, 433 
7 85 
8 77 
9 168-9*, 433 
20 433 
2 24 xix 








He Go bo 


ond 
bo Ont oO 


ao 
me OO 


— 
oOo 


HH 
HHO Of COUN 


21 
22 


REVELATION 


Sil 
20 
I-2 


Lal 
ANYHOW 


e 


=—2 
8-9 


PAGE 


128 
124*, 173* 
111 
171* 

87 

171* 
128 
171* 
128, 131 
276 

440 

12 

87 

235 

184 

128 

450 

376, 407 
184 
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INDICES TO “INTRODUCTION” AND 
“BEGINNING” 
E II. ENGLISH 


[“c. w.”” means “confused, or confusable, with.’’] 


Aaron, the rod of 448 

Abba 121* 

Abel, Philo on 419 

“Able, not,’ applied to Jesus 4-8*, 
23* 


Abraham, a rock 97*; the inheritor 
of divine things (Philo) 23; the 
philanthropy of 65; three men 
appearing to 182; the Call of 
218; “the Hebrew” 445 

Acquire, c. w. make jealous 387 

Acta Pilati 26*, 105*, 371 

Acts of John, the 48*, 201 

Adam, son of 128*, 9 

After, sometimes a misleading word 
79*; a. these things 74* foll.; 
a. this 75* foll.; a. these words 
77* foll.; a. (ov, behind), ambig. 
75; s. also Behind 

Agathodaimon 86 

Akiba 57; and Bar Cosiba 319 

Allusions, in Jn to Mk 20* foll.; in 
birthplace-names 311 

Alpha privative 396 

Ambassadors (LXX) = besiege 
(R.V.) 444 

Andrew 359 

Angel, the theophanic 182 

Angels, ascending and descending 
184 foll.; of the little ones 135; 
Lucan and Johannine 136; min- 
istering to Jesus 178; of God, 
ambig. 174; personal 181-6; 
names of, brought from Babylon 
181; a. and wild beasts 147 foll. ; 
a. and men interchanged 191 

Anointed, the 347 

Antipas, Herod, Josephus on 47 

Aorist tense, diff. from imperfect 178 





Aphesis, remission 59, 63 

Apollos 88-9*, 101*, 47 

Appointed-time, Jn on 248; 
feast 244 

Aquila and Priscilla 339 

Arabia, Paul’s visit to 155 

“Archon,’”’ Hebraized 198 

Arrian 154*, 265 

Article, the, with infinitive 126* 

As, omitted 153 

Ascend, and pray 110 

Ascension, the 173* 

Ashes of the heifer, the 57 

Atonement, the Day of 66 

Augustine, St 153* 

Authority, Christ’s 268-73 


and 


Babes, or lambs of God 88; the 
mouth of 276; unborn, praising 
God 417 

Baptism, the “cup” and 168*; 
baptism 46 foll.; of John, the, 
continued by disciples of Jesus 
58; the Baptist’s conditions for 
64; with blood 88; of Jesus, the 
938-140 

“Baptisms” for purification 49 

Baptist, John the, attitude of, to 
the Temple 95*; baptizing 32- 
71; preaching or prophesying 
72-92; length of public life and 
preaching of 48, 129; teaching 
of, probably varied 52, 180; “two 
disciples” of 39; clothing and 
food of 68; Johannine non- 
intervention in matters affecting 
71; Essene views imputed to 92: 
and Elijah 70; and Ezekiel 83; s. 
also Intervention 
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Baptize 46 foll.; and enlighten 98; 
“)b, into the Jordan” 100; “b. in 
my name” 273 

Bay (Heb. and Aram.), meaning of 
124; in O.T. twice =son 126 

Bar Cosiba, and Akiba 319 

Barley, mentioned by Jn alone 
182*; loaves of 167* 

Barnabas (the writer) 3; doctrine 
of, on the Tree, 7.e. Cross 450 

Bashan 110 

Batanea 110 

Bath, carrying sandals to the 80 

Bath Kol 181 

Beasts, s. Wild-beasts 

Become 16; distinct from “be’’ 18 

Beersheba 155 

Beget, “the Father that begot the 
Universe’”’ (Philo) 29 

Begin, ‘began to say” 7 

Beginning, the 185*; of the Gospel 
124*, 1-31 

Behind, or after 3*; “to go b. 
Satan” 150*; s. also After 

Behold, in Heb. 114; parall. to 
“straightway’”’ etc. 115 

Belief, or faith 222 

Believing 21; the precept as to, 
Mark on 223 

Besiege (R.V.) = ambassadors 
(LXX) 444 

Bethabarah 109 

Bethany, meaning of the name 109 

Betharabah 109 

Bethlehem, and Nazareth 104 

Bethsaida 213 

Betray, or deliver over 146*; the 
word, rare in Jn 150* 

“Beyond Jordan” 44, 109 

Birthplace-names 107, 311 

Blind, healing of the 157*, comp. 
23*; the b. and the lame 158* 

Blood, baptism with 83 

Boanerges 171* 

Bread, to the Five Thousand, first 
given and then multiplied 196 

Brethren, Christ’s 220, 221 

Bridegroom, the Psalm of the 25, 
347; of Israel, the 226; Ss. Man 

Brother, s. Brethren 

Buddha, the 93* 

Bythos xix 


Cain 17; and Abel 420 

Calendar, the Jewish 130* 

Came-to-pass, s. Come 

Cana, and Sinai 225; the Gospel of 
229 





Capernaum 151*, 206 foll.; three 
visits to 95* 

Captives, the return of the 238 

Cedars, two, on Mount Olivet 81* 

Celsus 54*, 103*, 106*, 7, 101, 113; 
quoting the Timaeus 30 

Chariot, the, in Ezekiel 137 

Charioteer, the, Christ as 90 

Child-adoption, the word, not in 
Gk 19 

Children, including both sexes 20; 
“c. of God,” not in O.T. 19 

Chrestus, as mentioned by Cicero 
337; a name in Suetonius 340 

“Christ” and “Christian” mis- 
understood 336 

Christ’s first words, in Mk and Mt. 
234; in Lk. 238; in Jn 247 

“Christian,” the termination in 
329; and Nazoraean 329; mis- 
understood 336 

Chronicles, Books of, 
omissions in 55* foll. 

Chronological “‘order’’ 108* 

Chronology, Johannine 42* 

Chrysostom, (?) quotes from Clem. 
Alex. 175; on Christ’s brethren, 
misquotes 220; on Nazoraean 
882; s. also 184*, 192, 368 

Cicero, on Thucydides 117*; on 
“the world only-begotten”’ 28 

Clean water, in Ezekiel 57 

Clement of Alexandria, on:—‘the 
elders from the beginning” 17*; 
paideia 127; Philip 218; John 
pursuing a robber 294; envy 399; 
s, also 31, 88, 151, 174, 193, 243, 
287, 338 

Clement of Rome 1-2 

Clothe, connected with the Spirit 69 

Come, ‘‘it came to pass,’ not dis- 
tinctively Matthaean 100*; “he 
that cometh” 74; “may it come 
on me if” 75 

Comforter, the, Menahem a name 
of 184 

Confessing of sins 66 

Conflation, in Mk 116 

Conscience, in Philo 142* 

Cornfields 89* 

Cosmocrator 198 

Cosmos, identified with heaven 29; 
this c. (in Philo) 285 

Create, and beget, in Philo 30 

Cross, and rod 128; taking up the 
450 

Cup, and baptism 168*; 
rather font’ 86 


the 15*; 


“ee 


Cc, OF 
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Danger (Gk)=strait (Heb.) 484 
foll.; “dangers from (Ht. of) 
rivers” 458 

Darkness 16, 302 

Dates, in Lk., defective 125*; in 
Scripture 133* 

“Daubers of the wall” 98* 

David, the son of 157* 

Day, third d., three days etc., s. 
Third, Three, etc. 

Days, in those d. 98; many d, 298 

Dead, the, are raised 111* 

Declaring God 25 

Dedication, the Feast of the 131* 

Deliver over, and betray 146* 

Deluge, the 121-8; Philo on 122 § 
Josephus on 123 

Demon, “the mid-day d.”’ 168 

Demosthenes, used by later writers 
117* 

Descent as a dove 119 

Desire, of Jesus, the 214 

Despot, the, and the king 78 

Destroy, and lose 200 

Details, picturesque, often a mark 
of late tradition 156* 

Diatessaron, the 26*, 112*, 165*, 237 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus 88*; on 
Thucydides 117* 

Disarrangements in Jn 81* 

Disciples, Christ’s, when first men- 
tioned in Jn 219 

Dove, a 113; descending as a d, 
118; the d. as a symbol 120 

Doves, sold for pence of gold 258 

Dragon of Egypt, the 440 

Drawing, the strength of the king 78 

“Drink this first,” in Isaiah (LXX) 
224 

Drought, a land of 159 


Eagle, in Deuteronomy 122; e.= 
pediment of a temple 152 

Ear, the, of the High Priest’s 
servant 60* 

Edessa 834 

Edom (7.e. Rome) 160 

Egypt, the Dragon of 440 

“Elders from the beginning,”’ Clem, 
Alex. on the 17* 

Elect, c. w. son or purifier 124; the 
e. of God 124 

Elias, in Clem. Rom, 344; in Justin 
Martyr 344; s. also Elijah 

Elijah, “a lord of hair”’ 69; E. and 
Elisha 58; and John the Baptist 
70; s. also Elias 

Elisabeth, and Mary 99 





Elisha, and Elijah 58 

Elohim, = gods 174 

End, the, of the Gospel 124* 

Enlightened, and baptized 98 

Ephesus xiii, xvii 

Epictetus, the Manual of 154*; the 
gospel of 265; on peace 265, 293; 
on “storm” 267; on the Galilaeans 
279; s. also 78, 82 

Epiphanius, on “‘ Jessaeans”’ 317 

Eschatological doctrine, given 
privately 296 

Essenes, the 95-6*, 92, 317 

Euphrates, the 440 

Eusebius 120*; on the order of the 
Gospels 16*; on Nazara, Netzer, 
Nazir, etc. 311 

Evangelion, or good-message 10, 289 

“Excellent, most’ 116* 

Exorcisms, omitted by Jn 150* 

Eye, the old, to be closed before the 
new is opened 22* 

Ezekiel, on:—sprinkling 52, 83; 
water of purification 57; a new 
heart 66; his vision 137; his 
transportation 151; E. and John 
the Baptist 83 


Faith 145*; or belief 222 

Fame (Gk) =hearing (Heb.) 217 

Fast (vb), not in the Pentateuch 
157; fasting 178, 195 

Father, of the Cosmos, the 30, 31 

Feast, and appointed-time 244 

Feasts, of the Jews, the three great 
130* 

Fifty, “not yet f. years old” 133* 

Fig-tree, the withered 28*; miracle 
and parable of 187 

Fire, prayer answered by 68*; 
baptizing with 72; metaph. 82 

First (or Chief), ‘my f.” 77 

First words of Jesus, in Lk. and Jn 
94*; s. also Christ 

Firstborn, applied to Jesus 175 

Five, books in the Psalms, Penta- 
teuch etc. 100* 

Flesh, all 84 

Follow, and tarry 170*; 
stronger 78 

“Font full of Mind, the” 86; “cup, 
or rather f.’’ 86 

Footsteps of God, the 446 

Forgiveness of sins, the 144* 

Forty years, substituted by Chry- 
sostom for fifty years 184*; forty 
days, the, after the Resurrection 
295, 298 


f. the 
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“From,”? may mean ‘“‘a man from” 
102 foll. 

Fruit, sought by Jesus 187 

Fruits of Israel, the three, Philo on 
244 

Fulfilment of Scripture 102*, 189 

“Furcifer,’’ and “‘crucifer’’ 450 

Furnace =“ Ur”’ 157* 


Gabriel 142*, 182, 185, 248 

Galilaeans 279; Luke on 278 

Galilee, Christ’s journeying to 204- 
32; witnesses to Christ from 278 

Gamaliel 126* 

Gate-keeper, c. w. “in the midst” 
362 

Genealogies of Jesus, the two 18*, 
8-9 


Genealogy, the Johannine 138* 

Genitive, Possessive, the 422; Heb. 
circumlocution of 427 

Glory, in Jn, three stages of 155* ; 
meaning of 22 

Gnostics xviii-xx 

Going out, applied to Christ 86* 

Good, 7.e. Redemption 105 

Good tidings, s. Gospel 

Gospel, beginning of the 1-31; 
Christ’s, simple and homelike 305 ; 
the word, not mentioned by Lk. 
and Jn 9-11, comp. 289; g. or 
good-tidings 259 

Gospels, the order of the 9* foll. 

Gospel of the Hebrews, the 103*, 34 

Grace, through Jesus Christ 22 foll. ; 
“g. is poured out on thy lips” 25; 
“gs and truth,” the, of the 
Anointed Bridegroom 347 

Great people, the, c. w. “the many” 
64 


Greek thought 12 


Hardening of the heart, the, in Mk 
45* 

Harvest, beginning of the 89*; 
vision of the 187 

Hearing (Heb.)=report or preach- 
ing 217 

Heaven, in Jn xvi; identified w. 
Cosmos 29; not mentioned in 
I Jn 290 

Heavens, the opening of the 41*, 
83, 112, 252 

Hebrew, translation from 112*, 
121*; narrative 111 

“Hebrew,” first mention of 323; 
i.e. Crosser (of the Euphrates) 
445 





Hegesippus 152; on the Galilaeans 
279 

Heifer, the ashes of the 57 

Hemerobaptist, a 62 

Heracleon 168* 

Herald, the Baptist a 45 

Hermas, mentions “‘ beginning” only 
once 8 

Hermes, wandbearing 445; 
ductor of souls 449 

Hermetic treatises 85 

Herodians, explained as “soldiers 
of Herod”’ 329 

Hezekiah 58-9*, 328; or the Messiah 
261 

“Him, to’? (Heb.) c. w. “not” 442 

Histories, Hebrew, order in 73* 

Hovae Synopticae 4*, 21* foll, 

Hosea, on “the third day” 152* 

Host, or appointed-time 235 

Hour, the sixth 168 

Husband 78, s. also Bridegroom 


con- 


I, in Jn xx; in Jn, =“the Love of 
God in me” 306 

Ignatius 41 

Image, and likeness 135 

Imperfect tense, different from 
aorist 173 

In, or into 118, 151, 154 

Infinitive, with article 126* 

“Ink and pen” 175* 

Instruction (LXX), c. w. purity or 
son 125 

Intervention, Johannine, 4-8*, 20— 
36*, 87*, 92-6*, 148*, xi foll., 76, 
419, 166 foll., 178 foll., 242, and 
passim 

Non-intervention in matters af- 

fecting John the Baptist 66, 68-71 

Into, or in 118, 151, 154; =“‘in the 
body of”’ 118 

Irenaeus, on Johannine chronology 
133*; s. also xviii, 4, 243 

Irony, Johannine 250 

Isaac, the binding of 156* 

Israel, 7.¢. Seeing God (Philo) 127 


Jacob, the dream of 134; the ladder 
of 179 

James the Just, martyrdom of 152 

Jealous, ‘make jealous” c. w. 
“acquire” 387 

Jerome, on the Johannine Prologue 
19*; quotes LXX “drink this 
first” 224; on the wine of 
Wisdom 231; on Nazoraean 3814; 
explains Herodians 329; s. also 
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108*, 168*, 176*, 57, 151, 166, 287, 
299, 368, 443 

Jerusalem, meaning of the name 
233, 275 

Jessaeans 317 

Jesse, the name 315 

Jesse, the son of 106; legends about 
316 

Jesus, called “the Lord” 109*; 
beginning to preach 233-803; 
called son of Joseph 250; J. and 
Joshua 347 

“Jesus Christ,’’ not in Lk.’s Gospel 
346 ; 

‘Jews, the,’’ in Mt. 105* 

Johannine Epistle, the first, relation 
of to the Gospel 289; does not 
mention heaven 290, or peace 291 

John, c. w. Jordan 101 

John (the Apostle), 
robber 294 

John (the Baptist), s. Baptist 

John (the unknown author of the 
Fourth Gospel), allusions in 20* 
foll.; order and arrangement in 
130* foll.; does not mention the 
word “‘gospel’’ 9-11 ; subordinates 
baptizing to bearing witness 50; 
preparatory events in 108; “king” 
in 188; s. also Intervention 

Jordan, the Circle of the 68; c. w. 
John 101; “beyond J.” 44, 109 

Josephus 126*; and Luke, resem- 
blance 115*; the Contra Apion of 
116-117* ; on:—the Baptist’s 
death 47; baptism or immersion 
62; the Essenes 92; the Deluge 
128; Bethsaida 218; the Gali- 
laeans 279 

Joy, in Jn 292 

Judaea 210; v. r. Galilee 209 

Judas (Iscariot), contrasted with 
Peter 146*; chosen by Jesus 199 

Judas the Galilaean 279 

Justin Martyr, on :—Galilaeans 279 ; 
“Sunday” 302; “Christian” 336; 
the term Christus 340 foll.; the 
rod 451; s. also 45, 118, 158, 330 


pursuing a 


Kindness, and mercy 186 

King, the, and the Despot 78; when 
used in Jn 133 

Kingdom, of God, the xv; Jn on 
245 

Kings, Books of, the 15* 

“Kiss the Son”’ 125 

Know, frequ. in 1 Jn 290 

K6l, voice or thunder 181 








Ladder, Jacob’s 135 

Lamb, the, foreknown 12; of God 
85 

Lambs of God 88 

Last Days, the Discourse on the 
120*, 297 

Law, and grace 24 

Lazarus, the Raising of 155* 

“Leap in the womb” 415 

Learn by experience 338 

Life, in Jn 11; three kinds of, Philo 
on 13; connected with light 15 

Lift up, in Jn, for “crucify” 165; 
in Sym., for “tempt” 165 

Lifting up 111 

Light, in Jn 15-18; connected with 
life 15 

Lights, the Feast of 131* 

Likeness, and image 135 

Little Child, the 304 

Little One, the typical 181 

Locusts 70 

Logoi, in Philo, =angels 179 

Logos, the 12; a Mediator 29; 
aspects of 85 

Look about, c. w. take delight in 
263 

Lord, Jesus called the 109* 

Love, why not in Jn’s prologue 26 

Loved, c. w. pitied 263 

Luke, order and arrangement in 
108*; resemblance of, to Jo- 
sephus 115*; does not mention 
the word “‘gospel’’ 9-11; chron- 
ology of 94; mentions an angel 
by name 185 

Luther, on repentance 236 


Mabog, or Magog 334 

Magog, or Mabog 334 

Mammon, Jerome on 287 

Man, = husband 78 

“Man of Soco, a”’ 107 

Men, the three, that appeared to 

Abraham 182; and angels inter- 

changed 191 

Many, the, c. w. the great people 

64; m. days, meaning of 298 

Marcan peculiarities, a collection of 

20* 

Marcion 220 

Mark, order and arrangement in 
82* foll.; vague as to time and 
place 84*; conflation in 116; 
alone has ‘‘be-at-peace”’ 262; on 
Nazarene 310; s. also Marcan 

Marriage, deprecated by Epictetus 
for the Stoic 266 
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Martha 15 

Martyrdom 168* 

Mary, and Elisabeth 96-9 

Matter, “turned to flight by God” 
302 

Matthew, order and arrangement in 
97* 

Meek, or poor 247 

Melchizedek 233 

Menahem, the Comforter, a name of 
the Messiah 134, 284 

Mercy, and kindness 136 

Messiah (or Messias 348) as Son, 
Elect, Purifier 127; named Mena- 
hem 134, 284; named Peace 301; 
coming with a scourge 259; M. or 
Hezekiah 261; M. or Zerubbabel 
328; the wand or rod of 445 

Michael 182, 184-5 

Mid-day demon, the 168 

Midst, in the, c. w. gate-keeper 362 

Miracles omitted, in Chron. and 
Jn 58* 

Moment of time, in a 152 

Monogenés xviii, 21; in Plato 28 

Moses, a lamb in a balance 88; 
named Tobiah 89; M. and angels 
of wrath 202; the rod of 448 

Mother, the, the Holy Spirit re- 
garded as 120; Christ’s 221 

Mountain, and plane-tree 29* 

Muratorian Tablet, the 19* 

Mystery of God, the, 7.¢. Christ 
Xxili 


Name, from birthplace 107, 311 

NAME, the, how used 55; O NAME 
=O God 66 

Narrative, inconsistent 112* 

Nathan, the son of David 18* 

Nathanael, Christ’s Dialogue with 
251 

Nazarene 102 foll.; and Nazoraean 
309 

Nazareth 102 foll.; nowhere men- 
tioned in Talmuds or Josephus 
106; Nazareth, Nazoraean etc., 
rare in early Christian writings 
332-3 

Nazarite, and Nazirite 311 

Nazerini, Pliny on 309, 332 

Nazirite, and Nazarite 311 

Nazoraean 102 foll.; and Nazarene 
309; and Christian 329 

Negative, combined with positive 13 

Neizery, the Branch or Rod of Jesse 
406; and Tsemach 326 ; the name 
of a disciple of Jesus 318 





New heart, a 66 

New Year, the, among the Jews 
57 

Not, c. w. “to him’”’ 442 

Numbers, made symmetrical in 
Jewish tradition 104* 


Omissions, historical 55* foll. 

Only begotten xviii, 26-31 

Opening of the heavens, the 112 

Order, in Hebrew histories 18*; 
historical, how defined 82* ; order 
and arrangement in Mk 82* foll., 
Mt. 97* foll., Lk. 108* foll., Jn 
130* foll. 

Origen, on -—Christ’s rod 128; 
“periit” and “perdidi” 200; 
Philip 213; Christ’s brethren 
220; babes 276; the name of 
Solomon 283; darkness 3802; 
“dangers from rivers’ 453; S. 
also 4, 5, 21, 30, 85, 97, 101, 109, 
113, 151, 166-8, 190, 225, 243, 273 

Owe, in Jn 63 


“Paper and ink” 175* 
Papias 177* 


Paraclete, the 280-97; Philo on 
284-5 

Paraleipomena, a title 15* ; =" things 
omitted’”’ 53* 

Passover, the 68*; going up to 
257 


Paul, visit of, to Arabia 155; on 
“dangers from rivers’’ 454 

Peace 304; in Jn 136; in Epictetus 
265, 293; in the Four Gospels 267— 
303; Christ our 247; good tidings 
of 259; or health 260; prepared 
before war 283; a name of 
Messiah 301; the first 301; three- 
fold 301; not mentioned in John’s 
first Epistle 291 

Pediment, in Gk, eagle 152 

Perichovos, Hebraized 208 

Peter, walking on the waves 59*; 
contrasted with Judas 146* 

Philanthropy, of Abraham, the 65 

Philip (Herod) 218 

Philip the Apostle 213 

Philo, on:—three kinds of life 13; 
the inheritor of divine things 23; 
God “begetting the Universe” 
29; the Deluge 122; paideta 127; 
Jacob’s ladder 185, 179; the 
Brazen Serpent 161; the two 
serpents 167; the food of Moses 
195; the three fruits of the 
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spiritual Israel 244; the con- 
victing conscience 248; the Para- 
clete 284; this world 285; peace 
801; darkness 802; ‘ Hebrew” 
323; Abel 419; s. also 275, 316 

Pinnacle of the temple, the 152 

Pitied, c. w. loved 263 

Place, in Jn xvi 

Plane-tree, and mountain 29* 

Plato, on Monogenés 28 

Pliny, on Nazerini 309, 332 

Pluperfect, none in Hebrew 210 

Plutarch xvii; on Monogenés 30 

Polycarp 2 

Polytheists, and Gnostics xvii 

Poor, or meek 247 

Positive, combined with negative 13 

Possessive Genitive, the 422 

Pour out, in O.T. 83 

Pray, and ascend 110 

Prayer, answered by fire 63* 

Prayers, short 122* 

Preach, not in Jn 45; p. and bear 
witness 17, 32 

Proarché xix 

Prologue, Johannine, the 18 foll. 

Proofs, in Luke 120* 

Propatoy xix 

Prophecy, evidence from 101*; Mk 
alludes to, but does not quote 102* 

Prophets, the language of 87 

Proselyte, the old eye in, to be 
closed 22* 

Purification, the water of 57; with 
water 66; how expressed 124 

Purifier, c. w. elect or son 124 

Purifying, the Jews’ manner of 58 


Rabbim, i.e. many, c. w. rabbi 64 

“Ram, a certain,’ Jewish tradition 
on 12, comp. 115 

Raphael 179, 182 

Ravens, the, that supplied Elijah 70 

Reception, doctrine of xxi 

Red sea, the 489, 454 

Refrain, Matthew’s use of 99*, 100* ; 
“fourteen generations” 104* 

Regeneration, expressed in different 
metaphors 18 

Remission, of sins 48, 59; 
washing 62 

Repentance 56; 
Luther on 236 

Reproach, a, in O.T. 197 

Resurrection, traditions of the 106* 

“Retaining,’’ of sin 60 

Return, meaning repent 56 

Return of the Captives, the 238 


Tr. and 


a baptism of 49; 





Revelation, the, mentions no angel 
but Michael 184 

Rich ruler, the 264 

‘River, the,” z.e. Euphrates 440 

Rivers, mighty 489; dangers from 
(it. of) 458 

Rod, the 451; and the cross 128; of 
the Messiah 445; of Aaron 448; 
of Moses 448; of the ‘‘mouth” 
448; rod, shoot, or sceptre 449 

Rome, represented by Edom 160 

Ruler of this world, the 198 


Salem, meaning of 238, 301 

Salvation 844 

Samaria, the woman of 80*, 32* 

Samuel, Books of, the 15* 

Sandals, shod with 80 

Satan, “go behind S.”’ 150* 

Saviour, in Lk. 344 

Scourge, Messiah coming with a 259 

Sea, the, in Mk 87*; “on the s.” 
or ‘‘by the s.”’ 67* 

“Seeing God” xxii 

Self =(Syr.) soul 111 

Self-troubling of Jesus, the 153* 

Seraph 160 

Serpents, lit. and metaph. 161; two, 
in Philo 167 

Services, of Jewish servants 80 

Seventy, the sending of the 110* 

Shechinah, the 183 

Shel (Heb.) 408, 426-7 

Shepherd (vb), and break in pieces 
128 

Sibylline Oracles, the 113 

Sign, or ensign 440 

Simile, with “as’’ omitted 153 

Sin, in Jn 60; retaining s. 60 

Sins, the forgiveness of 144* 

Sinai, and Cana 225 

Six, a mystical number 225; s. days 
130* 

Sixth, the s, hour 168; thes. day 226 

Solomon, meaning of the name 233 

Son, c. w. elect and purifier 124 

Son of God, a, meaning of 21 

Son of Man 182, 188; a title obscure 
for Gentiles xx 

Soul, for self 110 

Spirit, the 111; descent of, on Jesus 
117 foll.; Spirit and Holy Spirit 
119; Holy Spirit, the, regarded 
as the Mother in heaven 120 

Spitting, healing with 22* 

Spread forth, and stretch forth 452 

Sprinkling 83 

Stand before God 137 
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Stoic, the 266 

Stones, raising up sons from 98*; 
metaph. 65 

Strabo, on Judaea 210 

Straightway, parall. to “behold” 
etc. 114 foll. 

Stretch forth, and spread forth 452 

Stronger, follow the 78 

Suckling = pupil 88 

Suetonius, on Nero’s “ praiseworthy 
punishment of Christians’’ 331 


Tables of the Law, the, broken by 
Moses 202 

Tabor 151 

Talmuds, the, on Jesus 6* 

Targums 156* 

Tarry, and follow 170* 

Temple, the 69*; Christ’s visits to 
92* foll. 

Tempt, in the Four Gospels 144 
foll.; God tempting Israel 164; 
c. w. uplift 165 

Temptation, implied in Jn 194 

Temptation of Christ, the 141-203; 
place of, in Jn 98 

Terah, father of Abraham 213 

Tertullian 168*, 243; on Nazarene 
312 

Tetragrammaton, the 66 

“Then,” characteristic of Mt. 94 

Theodotion 46, 88 

Theomachy 126* 

Third day, Hosea on the 152* 

Thirst, metaph. and lit., in Jn 166 

“This man” =I 42 

“This was he’”’ 35 


Three, years 28*; in t. days, 
omitted by Lk., emphasized by 
Jn 43* 

Threefold warning, a 95*; t. 


repetition 300; t. peace 301 
Thucydides, deficient in “order” 
83*; “proofs” in 115*; used by 
later writers 117* foll. 
Thunder, and voice 171* 
Time of service, or warfare 235 
Tishbite, the 323 
Tobiah, a name of Moses 89 
Tongues, speaking with 286 
Translation from Hebrew 112*, 121* 
Transportation, spiritual not literal 
151-3 
Tree, ‘God taught Moses a t.”’ 418 
Tsemach, and Netzer 326 





Unclean, not mentioned in Jn 268 

“Unique [ones], these,” 7.e. Abra- 
ham and Isaac 31 

Unleavened bread, the feast of, 
before the harvest 89* 

Up, “lead up” and “lead”’ 148 foll. 

Uplift, s. Lift 

Ur of the Chaldees 157* 


Valentinians 243 

Vine of David, the Holy 318 

Vinegar, offered to Christ 170 

Voice, and thunder 171*; diff. from 
word 41; from heaven, the 123 
foll. 


Wand of Hermes, the 449 

War, in heaven 276; w. and peace, 
the first 301 

Warfare, or time of service 235 

War-Psalm of the Jews, a 127 

Washing, and remission 62 ; 

Water, of purification, the 57; and 
blood 84 

Way =sect 330 

Weeks, the Feast of 89* 

Well-pleasing, men of 274 

Wheat, to pray that it may be 
parched 82; 7.e. the Law 126 

Whispering over a wound 22* 

Whole-burnt-offering 110 

Wild-beasts, and angels 147; in 
Mk 158; lit. and metaph. 162 

Wilderness, regarded metaphori- 
cally 48; of Judaea, the 43; of 
Sinai, the 44; “in or into the w.” 
154 

Wine, mingled by Wisdom 230 

“Winter, it was’ 131* 

Withdrawing, Christ’s 206 

Witness, bear w. and preach 17, 32 

Witnesses, two or three 107* 

Women, testimony of 105*, 124*; 
witnesses of the Resurrection 298 

Word, in Jn 11; diff. from voice 41 

World, this, the powers of, are wild 
beasts 167 


Year, high priest for that y. 135*; 
of the Lord, the acceptable 134*, 
243 


Z (Aram.) interchanged with tz. 324 
Zebedee, the sons of 167* 
Zerubbabel, called Nehemiah 327 
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*Ayardw: Wydrnoe C.w. 
qrarnoev 263 

ayamrnrés 81 

dyw: Hyero 150 

deros (architect.) 154 

alua, not=“‘ blood rela- 
tion’’ 382 

-atos, the termination, 
in Gk 331 

akon 2147 

drelow: Areupévos 337 

ada, unaccented, may 
mean ‘‘others’’ or 
“Dut” 25* 

auapras 62 

apuapTrnua 638 

auvés and dpvlov 92 

avaBreyrs 288 

avaykn 119* 

avdayw 149 

dvacelw: dvéceoay v.r. 
éreicay 93* 

dvaro\ny, ‘‘branch”’ 328 

dvaguy 328 

dvaxwpéw 206 

avip 79, 347 

dvolyw 112; 
114, 447 

détos 79 

amdérns 877 

a7é and éx 104-5, 212; 
and mapa 295 

amé\d\upst 200 

amopia 119* 

amowixw 119* 

amrroua and xkparéw 173* 

dpvlov and duds 92 


avewyora 








‘“ BEGINNING” 


lil, GREEK 


“e 


dpoev (neut.) with vidy 
131 

dpxw 198 

ackaplfw 418 

dpeors 59, 62 

apdsvws 373-4, 398 

adinuc 176; apévres am- 
big. 370 

agiornut: améorn 176 


Bd#os and Bvdés xix 
Bamrwots 62 
Barriopol 49 
Bacragw 79 

Bpégos 20 

Bv@ds and dos xix 


Tyd@piuos 17* 

yvwords 863; Cc.w. doddos 
281; y. 7@ and 6 y. 
Tov 358 

yours 363 

ypagw 104 


Aatuwy: Kparnp dyabod 
daluovos 86 

déxouat and AauBarw 229 

Ovappryyvupe 112 

Siagopdrns 95* 


Ooxéw: Soxodvres 120* 
ddxiuos 120* 
Ood\os 280; and mais 


231; c.w. yuwords 231 


"EOjuwv 857, 371 
elpnvedw 262 ; and vyiaivw 
260 


“INTRODUCTION ” 








AND 


confused, ov confusable, with’’] 


efpnvn and cwrnpia 260 

els: Epxouar els ra 118 

eis; €v perh. for ‘‘the 
one thing [needful] ”’ 
263 

eladyw 360 

éxk and a7é 104-5, 212 

éxBadrAw 148 

éxhéyouat 847; éxdedey- 
bévos 124 

extrbpwos 15 

éxtelvw xelpas 452 

éNevOepia 59 

éuBdérw 268, 865 

é€uds 404 

éviautos 185* 

év 7 with infinitive 
112*, 121*, 126*, 111 

évicxtw 177 

efépxouar: é&\Oov am- 
big. 168*; ¢&\6ov, 
meanings of 211 

é&myéouar 25-6 

eEnynThs 26 

ééjs 109*, 115* 

é€ovocla 177 

€opTn 244 

éeravptov 98 

éemloTarns : émiorara 114* 

émioTé\Xw 1 


emiorpépw : émoTpéwas, 
preceding  o7hpicov 
172* 


émixerpéw 116* 

épaw: épOv rod amodaveiv 
167 

épnuos, m 155 
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épxouat: with els twa 
118; épxdmevos, 6 74 

épws 167-8 

épwrdw 284 

evayyerlfouar 234 

evayyéXvov 10, 11, 234 

evOéws 114 

evOvvw 44 

evOvs 114 


Zwn 289 
‘“Huépa: émt  melovas 
heépas 298 


Cw: 7OéAncev 212 
Onptov 159 

Ordtyis 438 

Ovpwpos, % 360 


‘Tepdoua: lepdmevos 285 
ixavos 79 


Kadeéfs 108* 

Katpos 244 

KaTaBoAn Koouov 408-14 

KkaTw 364 

Kibdpa 394 

xlvduvos 484 foll. 

kwipa 394 

kowds: Kowd and xot- 
vovla 277 

Kowwvia = two 
words 277 

xoopos, two meanings 
of 30 

kparéw and a&mropwat 173* 

xparnp dyad daluovos 86 

kpdticte 116* 

kpelcowy 79 

ki7Tw 80 


Heb. 


AapBdvw and déxouac 
229 

Aiwds and Aowds 119* 

Aoyos: 6 apxdryyedos Kal 
mpecBiratos X. 29; 
diff. from pjua 124* ; 
diff. from gwvy 388 

Rowuds and Ads 119* 

tw 79 


Maprupéw in the Gospels 
32 

paprupta in the Gospels 
32 


papripov, “death by 
martyrdom ’’ 170* 





povoyev}s 28, 80, 31 


NaBry 394 
veodata 20 
véos 357 

vikdw 283 


"Orlow 150*, 76; im- 
plies (1) revolt, (2) 
repulse 370 


otv 227 


Tladela 127 

madlov 230 

madicxn 360 

mais, applied to Jesus, 
128; 7m. and dovdos 
231 

mandiyyevecia 15 

mapd and amo 295; 7. 
modas=except as to 
the feet 63; 7. Tod 
and 7m. 7 101 

Tmapaylvouar 46 

mapakdynors in Isaiah 
(LXX) 282 

mapaxdnros, not in LXX 
284 

mapako\ovbéw 109* 

mapahaupavw 25*, 149 

mapaTrlonut: Td mapart- 
Géwevov 110* 

mappnola 291 

was: maow (neut. pl.) 
108* 

marpls 228 

melOw: éreav v.r. for 
dvéceicav 93* 

meipagw: meipagwv, 0 157 

médaryos 118* 

mepiartw 361, 366 

mepiBrérw 263; 
BreWauevos 93* 

mepiexw:  mepieixe Tov 
tporov, literary use 
of 16* 

mepiratéw 90 

meptxwpos 208 

nimtw (1) ‘‘fall,”’ (2) 
‘fall away, | ©<de- 
sert’’ 370 

mrAHIw and mAnpow 235 

mArnpow and mAjOw 235 

tomatyw 128 

mots: mapa médas, ‘ ex- 
cept as to the feet” 
63 

mporepov and mporov 114* 


Tept- 





apart oy and mpdrepov 114* 
arepov (architect.) 154 
mrepvyvov 152 


“PaBdtov 449 

paBdos and paxrnpla 449 ; 
and oxjrrpov 449 

pyyvupe 112 

pndels, 6, only once ap- 
plied to persons in 
the Gk Bible 34 

pjwa 124* 


Lavdadioy 80 

okhrrpov and paBdos 449 

oKxipTaw 448 

cos 425 

otpatémedov 119* 

cuuTabéw 143-4 

oupmacxw 143-4 

ouw7Ons 371 

ouvTedéw 177 

cepa 118 

cwrnp 344 

cwrnpla 344; and elpnyn 
260 


Tapdoow : érapagev Eavrov 
153* 

Texunpov 115* 

texviov 20 

Texvobecia, no instance 
of 19 

tpémos, literary use of 
16* 


‘yaw and els elphynv 
260 

viodecta 19 

bmdyw 150* 

brodnua 80 

vroktw 79 

tromipyjncke 284 

vroarpépw 148, 150 


bjun 217 

gpirravOpwrla 65 

govn... éyov 115; 9. 
diff. from doyos 388 

pwricpos 97 


Xpnoros and xpiords 
336-8 

xpiords meaning ‘‘lo- 
tion” 387; x. and 


xpnoTos 386-8 


Warrihpiov 394 
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INDICES TO 
I. SCRIPTURAL PASSAGES 
GENESIS GENESIS 

PAGE PAGE 
2 345 18 21 184 
26 172, 342 19 20 419 
27 277, 342 22 419 
9 78 27 236 
Io 245 20 9 131 
22 317 21 2 215 
6 78 14 236 
8 15, 16 I5 196 
I 279 22 3 236 
4 280 245 147 
6 257 25 24 192 
7 171, 275-6 27 58 
21-4 98 26 II 463 
3 42 FS 106 
4 445 27 28 321, 387 
13 312 29 22 430 
8 58 35 414 
9 57-8 30 6 399 
5 184 8-20 112 
i 184 18-20 112 
27-8 58 20 111, 123 
32 138 Ske r2 470 
I 136, 138 32 12 376 
18 131 28 184 
9 297 38 27 192 
14 168 42 28 426 
2 142 43 30 253 
14 451, 453 31 253 
15 273 45 5 392 
7 845 48 16 376 
Io 876 19 376 
13 845-6 49 8 414 
14 845 9 275 
4 376 14 147 
23 312 16 398 
26 312 17 275 
4 236 22 345 
8 46 25 845 
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EXODUS 
PAGE 
3 7-8 184 
12 392 
22 451-3 
4 22-3 457 
6 14 140 
25 140 
8 I9 451 
lio 451, 481 
12 6 214-15, 453 
8-11 81 
I2 11 
13 11 
17 312 
19 295 
23 11 
35 451 
36 451-2 
42 216 
13 14 162-3 
15 1-21 456 
9 33 
16-18 12 
25 182, 344 
26 157, 228 
16 4 182 
I2 214 
I5 161 
15 foll. 188 
19° 6 63 
8 482 
22 1 foll. 464 
2 466 
2-3 463-4 
31 302 
23 =I 60 
I5 60 
24 3 482 
7 482 


EXODUS DEUTERONOMY 
PAGE PAGE 
28 26 377 9 Io 451 
30 349 13 4 50 
29 39 16 TG Gs: 215 
41 16 20 20 78 
30 8 214 22 11 335 
31 13 353 23 11 214 
18 451 14 453 
33 23 345 24 7 466 
34 28 46 13 214 
25 2 121 
18 206 
LEVITICUS 27 20 289 
28 22 196 
6 20 16 60 166 
10 16 192 61 166, 213 
Lee 464 30 3 228 
13 15, 16 224 19 224 
Gy ee 118 32 22 196 
La 136 29 162 
29-31 311 49 470 
30 331 33 13 345 
1952 453 18 112 
15 368 27 345 
19 335 
23 78 
31 156 
23 27-9 311 JOSHUA 
28-30 312 
25 9 312 3 16 17 
Io 312 6 II 329 
2616 196 12 828 
33 33 fh 19 292 
Tasers 
25 
NUMBERS = ee 
24 2 138 
11 6 188 me rs 
13 31 450 
Loe2 155, 157 
9 —-:156 JUDGES 
21 28 429 
23 6 192 328 148 
18 127 4 6 118 
19 127 10) 118 
25 11 417 5 14 112 
DA i 470 15 412 
SBaga) | 200-7 6311 354 
14 134 
DEUTERONOMY eas ay 
14 19 105 
x6) 288 
17 288, 290 
31 207 
2 h4 224, 267 RUTH 
6 tak 60 
Tiers, 186, 218 4 Io 182 
A. P. 513 


SCRIPTURAL PASSAGES 




















rt SAMUEL 
PAGE 
6 5 292 
20 17 
10 12 439 
16 7 290 
20 27 128 
30 128 
21 és41 348 
22 16-18 348 
24 13 439 
26 16 121 
2 SAMUEL 
8 7 63 
12 882 
13 382 
14 141 
12 5 121 
15 18 10 
19 24 209 
24 1 211 
12 200 
1 KINGS 
8 62 403 
10 11 140 
22 140 
Il 25 382 
12 ro 419 
14 6 391 
Las 5 
22 61 
18 29 16 
19 12 109 
19 10 
20 10 
21 7-13 366 
22 35 215 
36 17, 215 
2 KINGS 
2 429 
8} 429 
6 429 
16 429 
Py} 317 
5 317 
4 27 299 
42 404 
6 19 49 
32 866 
12 21 111 
33 
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2 KINGS 
PAGE 
13 2 147 
15 5 195 
16 6 382 
17 30 297 
31 297 
19 4 195 
20 13 170 


t CHRONICLES 


1 Io 58 
12 18 403 
32 112 
16 28 140 
18 Ir 882 
13 144 
20753) 144 
DA Sig 241 
Io 200 
22, 17 144 
20073 21 


2 CHRONICLES 


Ci 403 
9 IO 140 
21 140 

10 10 419 
18 34 215 
20 25 452 
24 26 1411 
25 12 62 
26 20 195 
31 3 16 

EZRA 

2 63 349 
8 12 419 
2I 43 

NEHEMIAH 

7 65 849 

9 25 78 
ESTHER 

2 18 430 
19 209 

5 10 136 
6 I0 209 





oom 


15 
17 
20 
24 
26 
32 


34 
36 
41 


16 
17 
19 
25 


31 
32 


33 
34 
37 
38 


40 


41 
42 


43 
45 
47 
50 
51 


52 
60 


ESTHER 
PAGE 

I2 136 

2 136 
22 430 

JOB 

8 14 
34 365 

Gi 362 

5 365 
14 466 
cee 195 
18 156 
19 156, 339 
30 365 
13 365 
33 444 

PSALMS 

2 478 

2 370 
13 470 

8 38 

a 191 

5 315, 324 
18 470 
19 470 

7 477 
II 474 

I-2 266 

2 421 

9 167 
I2 224 
24 202 

8 254 
II 474 
6-8 483 

8 475 

9 483 
ime) 477, 483 
14 483 

9 121 

I 339 

2 204 

5 256 
II 256 

5 256 

7h 41 

9 403 
23 414 

2 831 

9 foll. 266 

I 445-6, 469 

9 380 





PSALMS 
PAGE 
63 I 204 
68 27 111 
31 39 
69 20 360 
io 7. 364 
27 295 
77 19 13 
13 92 436 
Fi 404 
80 4 404 
89 2 353 
I2 37 
24 477 
91 12 356 
92 ttle 354 
100 ttle 414 
104 20 856 
22 275 
23 356 
106 9 160 
107 3 37 
35° a 
110 3 403 
114 2 170 
8 7 
119 69-71 363 
83 339 
116 202 
129 8 10 
136 8-9 170 
Bye at 43 
139 18 406 
143 ro 475 
145 14 202 
PROVERBS 
Lee 440, 442 
I-6 489 
3 8 228 
4722 228 
5 3 367 
6 26 58-9 
Os 393 
5 182 
8 195 
10 16 61 
20 362 
ll ¥9 365 
19 61 
13 14 346 
14 27 346 
19 6 209 
20 6 472 
25 439 
27 16 472 


SCRIPTURAL PASSAGES 





PROVERBS 
PAGE , 
29 26 209 
30 24-8 440 
ECCLESIASTES 
3 2 342 
SONG OF SONGS 
1 8 323 
15 323 
3 4 103 
ie &. 321 
4 7 
9 341 
8 1 foll. 323 
ISATAH 
1 15 99 
20% 195 
ce 327 
17 327 
SEZe 336 
4°55 315 
6 8 393 
9 227 
Io 227, 229, 271, 
(?) 362 
Ors 111, 379 
I—2 9, 13 
I-6 143 
2 304 
eZ 75 
3 271-2 
14 °=#&1 295 
16 8 429 
17 13 255 
Oma 418 
8 34 
25 11 97-9 
30 6 105 
a2 431 
27. 251 
aL 7 462 
33 14 865 
21 97 
35 «5 426 
38 21 224 
39 2 170 
Wf 63 
40 15 201 





40 
41 
43 


At 
46 
49 


50 


51 
52 
53 


54 
55 
58 


60 
61 


62 
63 


65 


13 
16 
17 
21 
30 


31 
33 
39 


ISAIAH 


PAGE 
22 324 
28 207 
4 134 
yy 204 
I 134 
I-10 405 
12 405 
8 405 
5 444 
24 446 
24-5 446 
Io 467 
II 467 
19 360 
7 234-5 
3 165-6 
4 163, 191, 194, 
216, 235, 250 
6 227 
8 325 
2 227, 449 
17 209 
I 204, 337 
I-6 312 
IO 312 
I-3 304, 384 
Le 404 
I 168, 324 
t foll. 324 
2 168, 337 
2-11 337 
IO 324 
to foll. 324 
5 324 
I 380 
9 253 
15 253 
8 337 
JEREMIAH 
2 392 
13 346 
6-8 295 
19 256 
16 292 
16 57, 59 
13 346 
4 448 
3 326-7 
7 foll. 326-7 
8 3827 
20 252-3 
8 831 
9 20 
10 20 
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LAMENTATIONS 
PAGE 
2 6 ° 254 
4 20 325 
EZEKIEL 
Leese 43 
4 6 39 
14 3 156, 368 
4-8 463 
14 452, 
20 452 
16 3 302 
46 39 
18 2 438-9 
19 2 275 
25 14 382 
26 5 34 
29° 3 275 
32 27 448 
34 4-16 227 
37 9 foll. 75 
40 20-42 15 3879 
47 1-2 38 
I-12 399 
2-5 97 
5 92, 97 
8 85 
g-10 80 
10 37 
12 78, 209, 399 
13 399 
DANIEL 
2) 12 257 
4 17foll.170 ° 
19 103 
5 19 389 
if be) 209 
12 foll. 170 
So. 159 
18 195 
21 304 
23 437 
9 21 194 
26 403 
10 4 43 
20 804 
EZ 304 
30 251, 254 
32 366 
Lig: 61 
3304 
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& ods 


10 
13 


wb 


HOSEA 
PAGE 
4 349 
II 367 
I 239 
I-3 237 
2-3 148 
3 237, 244 
6 353, 483 
6 370 
I 250 
I4 250 
15 250 
16 250 
JOEL 
16 815, 324 
6 804 
AMOS 
II 381 
12 381 
OBADIAH 
3 144 
JONAH 
6 20 
MICAH 
2 239 
2 244 
5 244 
HABAKKUK - 
14 58 
15 58 
17 33 
ZEPHANIAH 
10 89 
ZECHARIAH 
4 243 
2 160 





9 


12 
13 
14 


5 


ZECHARIAH 
PAGE 
9 304 
Io 304 
13 302, 304 
10-14 155 
I-2 155 
21 302 
MALACHI 
Z 230 
MATTHEW 
19 145 
12 372 
22 37 
8 78 
II 50 
3 188 
6 356 
9 168 


12 222, 378 

I2-13 158 foll. 

13 154, 179 

13-15 110 

13-16 178 

15 379 

I5-16 18 

17 3 

18 26-7, 32, 46, 
126, 133 

18-22 1-153 

19 47, 57 foll. 

20 185 foll., 142, 
144 foll. 

21 34, 101, 106, 

129 

108 foll., 

124 foll. 

22 110 foll., 
185 foll., 
189 foll., 
144 foll. 

23 165, 288 foll. 

23-4 181, 190 


21-2 


23-5 I 163, 234 

24 167, 210, 218, 
238, 382 

24-5 105, 374 foll. 

I 181, 2384 

I-2 3888 

2-7 29 168 

3 234 

6 205, 306 

9 121 
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MATTHEW 
PAGE 
II 249 
13 481 
14 351 
20 286 
21-2 461 
22 461 
44 480 
46 286-7 
47 287 
2 368 
5 368 
7 368 
16-18 313 
19-20 466 
21 475 
22 167, 233, 400 
27 355 
28-9 154 foll. 
I-4 190, 246-60 
I-15 1638 
I-17 2385 
2 203 
3 190 
5 179 
5-13 190 
6 197-8, 200 
8 202 
8-9 164 
Io 191 
II-I2 293 
14 27, 145, 192, 
196-9 
14-15 190 
15 169, 193 
16 163-4, 213-— 
17 foll. 
16-17 210, 217-31 
uty) 163, 191, 216 
foll. 
18 327 
21-2 10, 52 
BD 139 
26 160 
I 185 
I-2 263 
I-8 261-83 
2 198-9 
8 264 
9 8, 18, 414-15 
Q-13 284-306 
I2 213 
13 129 
14 808 
15 809, 314 
foll., 326 
16 336 foll. 
7 338 foll. 


9 


16 


11 


12 


SCRIPTURAL PASSAGES 





MATTHEW 
PAGE 
27 11, 12, 18 
27-30 220 
28 427 
30 251, 255 
32-3 427 
32-4 427 
34 428 
35 240, 364 
35-8 165 
37 152 
I 165, 389, 391 
1-4 3887 foll. 
I-5 374 
I-15 153 
Zz, 27, 126, 408 
2-4 417 
3 4143-17 
4 417-18 
5 298 
7 404 
12 121, 276 
13 121, 276 
15 276 
16 396 
24 24, 394 
25 24-5, 430 
40 243, 396 
18-19 430 
19 287, 393 
23 183 
28 48, 306 
1-4 347-51 
5-8 352-5 
a) 433 
9 373 
9-14 356 foll. 
Q-15 374 
II 87 
15 105, 268, 
374-5 
16-17 875 foll. 
19 260 
21-2 426 
22-3 424-7 
22-4 427 
23 425 
24 431-2 
24-8 428 foll. 
25 435 
25-32 445 
Zi] 157 
27-30 446-52 
28 468 
28 foll. 451 
29 448-50 
30 455 
31 458 





12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 
19 


MATTHEW 
PAGE 

32 458, 460 
33 foll. 445 
34 346 
39 foll. 300 
43 166 
44-5 220 
46 425, 471 
46-50 470 foll. 
47 425, 470, 471 
48 471 
50 445 

1-3 105 

#2 140 

3 436, 444 
13 482 
13-15 228 
14 863, 482 
15 228, 363, 482 
35 436 
47 foll. 72 
53 444 

I-2 870, 427 

9 370 
13 378 
14 386 
I5 240, 397 
16 188 
25 foll. 13 
31 100 
33 364 
35 213 

I 432 
Pais 37, 299, 378 
21-8 298 foll. 
ZZ 302 
24 300 
32 478 

4 300 

6 365 

8 268 

9 364 
13 87, 241 
17 128 
18 126 
25 67 

I 409 

4 22 

5 444 
I5 167, 200 
22 309 
24-7 88 

5 396 
17 287 
15 219 
21 43 
27 186 foll., 142 
28 397-8 
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19 
20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 
26 


MATTHEW 
PAGE 

29 136 foll. 

30 397 

20 8, 118, 119 

20-3 109 

22-3 108 

26 404 

28 257 

30 11-13 

33 )geei 

34 220, 251 

I 41 

18 207 

I9 79 

23 19 

31-2 287, 294 foll. 

32 322 

38 48 

42 467 

4 48 

14 130, 390 

16 365 

18 268 

37-40 286 

42 349 

7-8 2 

II 404 

24 429 

26 320 

34 393 

37 242 

3 27 

22 390 

24 390 

31 390 

42-4 465 

43 466 

I-13 315 

34 48 

6-8 296 

ime) 268 

14-16 417 

17 234 

18 234 

23 396 

25 21, 22 

29 336 

33 55 

37 113 

37-8 257 

338 255, 257 

39 102 foll., 
476, 483 

46 238 

49 21-2 

58 53 

59 103 

66 461 


26 


27° 


28 
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MATTHEW MARK MARK 
PAGE PAGE PAGE 
71 103 1 30 192, 199 3 12 160 
73 103 foll. 31 169, 193 13 377, 389 
I 103 32 213-17 13-14 883, 389, 399 
16 309 32-4 217-81 I3-19 387-423 pas- 
17 309 34 164, 169, 210 sim 
18 280 35 237 14 394, 399, 
25 295 35-8 233 403—4 
26 476 35-9 232-45 pas- 15 407 
41 206 sim 16 126, 133 
46 16 36 52, 148, 237 17 408 
48 206 38 137, 237, 240 18 27, 413, 417 
49 299 foll. 20 424-5 
55 117, 474 39 181, 373 20-21 424-7 
56 8, 108, 113, 40-44 190 20-35 424-84 pas- 
117 foll. 40-45 246-60 pas- sim 
I 328 sim 21 425-6 
6 48 41 190, 251 22 430, 432 
9 26 43 251, 255 22-6 428 foll. 
Io 26 Jat 185, 424 23 435 
18 177 I-2 185 23 foll. 435 
20 319 I-I2 261-83 pas- 24-30 445 
sim 26-7 468 
2 263 27 4468-53 
MARK 3 199 28-9 458 foll 
4 199 29-30 460 
I-3 348 8 269 30 427, 468 
7. 10, 50 II 425 31 425, 472 
14 180 12 229, 265 31-5 470-84 
15 8, 444 13-14 8-9 32 425 
16 5, 26, 32, 46 13-17 284-306 pas- 34 361, 473 
16 foll. 65 sim 35 445, 474 
16-20 1-153passim 14 415 4 1-2 105 
17 47, 57 foll., 15 199, 383 I2 228, 368, 407, 
309 a7 129, 306 482 
18 135 foll., 18 308 foll. 14 263 
142, 144 foll. 18-22 3807-46 pas- 22 343 
19 34, 101, 106 sim 35 327 
19-20 108 foll. 19 309, 315 39 160 
20 110 foll., I9g-20 314 foll. 5 8 431 
124 foll., 20 326 18-20 233 
129, 185 foll., 21 336 foll., 436 29 208 
139 foll., 144 22 338 foll. 30-33 283 
foll. 23-6 847-51 35-7 288 
21 137, 179, 378 25 277 37 409 
21 foll. 65 26 425 6 2 364 
21-8 154-89 pas- 27-8 852-5 5 219 » 
sim oe 357, 373 6 179, 240-41, 
22 169 I-6 356-71 364 
23-8 288 4 359 7 165, 168 
27, 154, 162, 5 360 8 407 
168-9 7) 372-7 8-13 153 
29 27, 187, 145, 7-9 105 I2 407 
878, 424 7-12 872-86 pas- 14 870, 427 
29 foll. 65 sim 26 257, 370 
29-31 190 8 376, 379-82 31 48 
29-34 190-231 pas- 9 877, 407 a2 48 
sim 10 181 34 8, 386 
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MARK 
PAGE 
6 35 397 
30 240 
37 188 
41 407 
48-9 13 
52 363-4 
56 240 
yl 432 
4 276 
24 299 
24-30 298 foll. 
26 302 
28 21 
30 201 
ee 478 
6 407 
¥2 255 
15 365 
17 268, 364 
I9g-20 397 
23 219 
23-7 241 
35 87 
ape 409 
5 21-2 
7 411 
25-7 207 
27 193 
35 404 
37 243, 396 
38 109, 218 
38-9 167 
38-40 233 
10 5-6 277 
13 407 
21 48 
23 361 
28 136 foll., 142 
29 136 foll. 
29-30 139, 397 
35 113, 119 
35-40 109 
43 404 
45 257 
46 foll. 12 
51 
52 220, 251 
ll 2 215 
12 207 
13 79 
21 21 
27 17, 19 
28 407 
I) Gy 48 
10 467 
13 365 
35 349 





12 
13 


14 


15 


16 


3 


MARK 
PAGE 
38 14 
41-4 2383 
3 27 
20 390 
22 390 
27 390 
34 407 
35-6 465 
3 199 
5 255 
6 299 
13 233 
17 396 
18 396 
20 396 
25 336 
29 55 
33-4 257 
34 255, 257 
35 102 foll 
36 476, 483 
42 238 
45 21 
54 53 
55 103 
64 461 
69 103 
70 103 foll. 
72 35 
I 103 
Io 280 
15 476 
31 206 
34 16 
30 206, 299 
40 108, 117 foll., 
474 
41 117 
45 269 
I 108, 328 
5 38 
6 43 
8 281 
17-20 230 
LUKE 
a 106 
II 88 
18 106 
62 94 
20 229 
25 313 
30 106, 111, 118 
37 313 
48 20 
I 179, 380 
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5 


LUKE 
PAGE 
i) 294 
8 78° 
12 287, 294 
13 287 
14 294 
16 50 
3 188 
6 157, 168 
II 356 
16 373 
18 168 
19 337 
23 183, 330, 436 
24 183 
25-7 3801 
29 183 
30 178-9, 183 
31 178-9 
31-7 154 foll. 
32 169 
34 20, 183 
35 183 
36 154, 164, 
168-9 
38 27, 126, 145, 
192, 199 
38-9 190 foll. 
38 foll. 65 
39 160, 169, 193, 
196 
40 210, 213-17, 
219 
40-41 217-31 
41 160, 164, 169, 
218 
42 52 
42-4 283 foll. 
43 240—43 
44 238, 244, 373 
12 5 foil. 
tT foll. 65 
1-3 1-153 
2 33 
3 101, 126 
3 foll. 1 
3-10 4& 
4 87, 126 
5 20, 126 
6 5, 376 
y) 93 
7-10 44 
8 5, 95, 126 
9 62 
g-1r 1-153 
se) 47, 59, 61 
foll., 1138, 
126, 408 





“PROCLAMATION” 





INDICES TO 
LUKE LUKE 
PAGE PAGE 
5 to-1r 108 foll. iso 191 
II 185 foll., 16 229 
139 foll., 29-30 287, 294 foll. 
144 foll. 30 479 
II-1I2 1387 31-5 296 
I2-14 190 33-4 430 
I2-16 246-60 34 287 
13 190 35 393 
16 237, 378 30-50 296 
17 185, 241, 263, 47-8 299 
358 Sie 296 
17-26 261-83 4 105 
18 199 Io 228, 363, 482 
24 198 19 472 
25 199, 229 I9g-21 470 foll. 
26 229, 265 20 425, 472 
27 8, 415 21 445 
27-32 284 foll. 22 327 
30-33 310 24. 160 
32 129 51 409 
33 308 foll. 9 er 168 
34 309 I-5 158 
34-5 814 foll. 2 405 
35 326 3 foll. 276 
36 323, 336 foll. a 370, 427 
37-8 388 foll. Io 378 
39 340 II 269 
Gr 348 12 240, 397 
I-4 3847-52 13 188 
5 339, 352 18 244 
6 373 23 49 
6-11 356 foll 24 67 
Io 361 28 409 
I2 235, 374-7 31 412 
I2-16 387 foll. 33 22 
13 377, 383, 389, 35 411 
394 48 243, 396 
14 27, 126, 408 49 109, 218 
16 413 49-50 167 
17 285, 374, 879, 50 49 
382-3 51 49 
I7-19 105, 875 foll. 51-2 244 
20 234 51-5 298 
21 205 54 109, 409 
22 249 56 241 
24-6 480 57 49 
26 481 59 49 
27 480-81 59-60 10, 52, 189 
32, 33 287 61 49 
40 25, 394 10 1 41 
45 346 I-I2 153 
460-7 475 2 152 
7 I-10 190 5-6 121, 276 
2 197, 201, 203 12 276 
5 185 15 183 
7 202 16 248, 396 
7-8 164 21 255 
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10 
11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 
17 


18 


LUKE 
PAGE 
42 296 
14 4246 
I4-15 427 
15 430, 432 
15-20 428 foll. 
17 435 
17-22 445 
19 157 
19-23 446 foll. 
20 468 
20 foll. 451 
21-2 449 
22 452 
23 455 
24 166 
25-6 220 
29 foll. 300. 
41 320 
49 393-4 
I 365 
Io 458-60 
33 466 
37 465 
39 466 
39-40 465 
47 269, 475 
48 269 
6 79 
Io 373 
II-16 169 
13 229 
I4-17 359 
22 240-41, 364 
23 397 
26 167, 233, 400 
28 293 
30 397 
32 366, 369 
32-3 148 
34 242 
2 267 
5 87 
12-13 181 
26 68 
34 foll. 351 
4-32 300 
30 294 
20 200 
I4-15 220 
33 87 
7 390 
9 286 
10-14 287 
II-12 813 
I2 314 
13 421 
15 407 


19 


20 


21 


23 


24 


SCRIPTURAL PASSAGES 





LUKE 
PAGE > 

22 48 
23 257 
28 136 foll., 142 
2 136 foll. 
29-30 139 
30 foll. 397 
35 foll. 12 
37 12 
41 21 
42 220, 251 

I-Q 287 
me) 300, 421 
41 362 

I 19 
14 48 
17 467 
20 365 
34 309 
41 349 
46 14 

6 326 

7 27 
18 336 
21 396 
26 404 
30 397, 399 
33 55 
40 foll. 257 
41 102 foll 
42 476, 483 
43-4 257 
44 255 
46 foll. 238 
53 356 
54 53, 474 
58 103 
59 103 foll 
66 103 

I 103 
25 476 
36 206 
44-6 16 
48-9 474 
49 117, 474 
51 479 
55-0 328 
btek 44 
Te 54 
21 141, 335, 478 
23 44 
27-31 44 
30 84 
39 44 
41 ad 
41-2 17 foll. 
42 77, 81, 84 
42-3 44 





LUKE 
PAGE 
24 42-4 838 
43 83 
45-9 44 
47 242 
JOHN 
Leas 282 
6 244, 392 
Si 147 
9 282 
Li 12 
12 172, 175, 271 
12-13 477 
14 182 
17, 477 
18 123, 182 
21 95, 226 
26 18 
29 16 
30 392 
36 15, 16 
36-9 16 
37 70, 237 
37-9 52 
37-40 70 
38 20, 23,70, 117 
38-9 123, 182, 221 
39 15, 132 
40 51, 114, 133 
41 27, 70, 114, 
142 
42 109, 126, 129, 
132, 133 
43 132, 147 
43-4 27, 52, 139 
44 70 
45 142 
47 70, 132 
48 132 
49 238 
49-50 23 
50-2 1 420 
51 74, 128 
2 1 317 
1-2 151, 430 
2 129, 383 
3 123 
3-4 124 
6-8 344 
8-9 318 
Io 341-2 
II 182, 383 
12 151, 178-80, 
185, 221-2, 
383 
13 185, 222 





JOHN 
PAGE 
2 19 208 
22 151, 383 
23-4 221, 238 
of 23, 244 
2-14 221 
3 74 
5 75 
6 74 
8 481 
Io 23 
14 foll. 76 
15 274 
16 480 
22) 151-2, 383 
24 180, 371 
25-6 331 
26 28, 311 
28-9 3892 
29 817, 333, 473 
30 152 
4 1 382 
I-2 152, 383 
5-6 345 
5 foll. 76 
6 foll. 206 
i 152 
7-39 434 
13-18 205 
I4 345 
17-18 297 
20 foll. 434 
27 346 
29 434 
31 23 
32 23, 207 
34 244, 477 
35 407 
S63 bp» 
38 206 
40 221 
40 foll. 298, 484 
41 298 
42 298, 384 
45 224 
46 222, 420 
46-52 197 
46 foll. 208 
47 201, 209 
48 185, 221 
52 208, 247 
54 208, 221-3 
5 1-21 76 
3 199, 268, 376 
4 267 
5 267 
6 199, 224-5, 
268 





INDICES TO “PROCLAMATION” 
JOHN JOHN JOHN 
PAGE PAGE A PAGE 
5 8 208, 263 6 70 130, 382, 388, 10 18 175 
9 263 890, 397, 432 | I9g-21I 433 
Io 268 71 422 | 23 17 
II 263 th 17 27 52 
13 209 I-3 432 17, 239 
14 220, 268 EB 120, 432 | 7-Il 855 
Ts 225, 269 14 178 | 8 23 
16 225, 269, 328 16-17 477 | g-10 355-6 
7 328, 355 19-20 432 15 + 289 
18 "225 22-3 855 16 45, 239 
19 225, 248, 268, 23-4 290 | 31 52 
270 25-6 482 33. 174. 254, 258 
I9g-20 351 28 178 33-5 362 
21 208, 271 35 308, 386 | 38 254 
24 244, 274, 481 37 205, 306 | 39 478 
25-8 130 38 76, 346 | 43 260 
26-7 176, 271 39 152 | 48 308, 385 
28-9 481 42 244 54 17 
30 225, 270-71, 48-9 289 12s 422 
290, 477 51- 51 | 299 
40 225 51-2 289 | 15 304 
6 4 Ff 8 I-II 296 | 18 384 
1-3 3876 2 295 19 280 
2, 52, 226, 382 *I2 52 20 384, 456 
3 377, 388 20 178 20-21 303 
5 188, 386 25 309 20-24 29 
7-9 28 26 51, 271 21 71, 457 
9 86 31 foll. 177 22 32 
si 86 36 462 23 457 
I2-13 397 37 433 24 457 
14 377 37-8 369 24-32 177 
1 52, 226, 238, 38 51 2 68, 457 
269, 372, 40 51, 271, 433 25-6 52 
377-8 2 244, 309 26 404 
19 13 43-4 468 27 258, 456 
IQ-2I 17 44 279, 4382 27-8 456 
20 407 48 433 28-9 884, 412 
22 91 48-9 468 31 189, 456 
25-6 28 48-52 433 32 68, 76, 180, 
32 809 50 469 208, 306 
33-58 185 59 11-12, 878. 32-3 303 
Ba 205, 309 9 1 11-12 36 378 
38 477 2 23. 360-7 308 
38-40 479 3-5 851 39-40 228 
39 480 4-5 855 40 271, 280, 
39-40 477 16-34 294 362-8, 369, 
44 76 24 229, 292 482 
45 51 31 477 43 228, 280, 469 
53 809, 435 39-41 293 47 176, 454 
59 178, 185, 364, 41 369, 463, 465 13 2 422, 432 
3738 Lome 129, 130, 276 5 76 
63 76 4 52, 227 13 24 
66 882 5 52, 438 16 24, 394 
66-7 177 6 438, 442 18 121, 130 
67 397 II-I2 454 18-26 177 
68 76, 143 15 433 ae 174, 258 
69 186 16 433 23 121 
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SCRIPTURAL PASSAGES 





13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


JOHN 
PAGE 
24 94, 118 
25 118 
26 422 
30 356 
34 343 
36 52-3 
37 52-3 
9 71, 149, 406 
22 414-15 
23 123, 473 
26 25 
27 273 
31 208, 238 
9 334 
9 foll. 25 
II 333 
I4 395, 473 
15 25, 51, 395 
16 130, 406 
18 foll. 249 
19 130 
22 282 
26-7 405 
Zs 414 
8-11 291 
II 454 
19-24 335 
21-5 442 
22 319 
25 438, 441 
27 244 
28 244 
29 438 
30 244 
33 281, 335, 454 
2 176 
II 290 
13 335 
15 130 
24 406 
25 175, 290 
5 309 
15 52-8 
18 87 
20 178, 181, 185, 
364, 373 
38 foll. 280 
10 271 
Io-I1 176 
25 118, 474 
26 118 
26-7 478 
28 foll. 205 
31 328 
34 76 
34-7 206 
35 124, 413 





19 
20 


21 


JOHN 
PAGE 
41 343 
4-6 54 
6 52 
8 413 
16 23, 26 
16-22 44 
17 23, 26 
18 26 
21 2738 
22 273 
23 271, 273-4 
ry 45, 470 
2 28, 113-16, 
409, 420 
3 91 
3-4 19 
4 96, 140 
5 84 foll., 95-6 
6 35 foll., 86, 
91, 376 
6 foll. 39 
7 54, 72, 91-2, 
115, 117, 144 
foll., 413 
7-19 1 
8 86, 91, 98, 
107, 140 
9 77, 83, 86-7 
5 me) 86 
II 42, 86, 89 
I2 48 
13 69, 77, 86 
15 55 
15-17 109, 128 
15-22 45 
18 97 
18-19 99 
19 52, 54, 229 
20 54, 72, 115 
20-24 115 
21 55 
22 52, 54, 133, 
282 
23 115 
24 116 
25 133 
ACTS 
3 foll. 82, 84 
8 402 
13 408 
21 402 
22 402 
23 417 
26 421 
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or G&S oO 


10 


11 


12 
13 


ACTS 
PAGE 
13 338 
23 479 
32 402 
38-41 88 
41 104 
42 377 
I-II 29, 408 
2 267 
3 60 
a7 193 
15 402 
4 104 
13 408 
13-19 29 
19 408 
22 267, 269 
25-6 370 
28 479 
33 402 
36-7 401 
15 223 
32 402 
B 402 
2-6 404 
19 68 
5 30, 404 
ww 30 
I4 29 
14-25 40 
T7, 219 
26-38 39 
27-8 39 
2 393 
2 219 
I5 448 
My) 219 
30 140 
32 40 
33 199 
34 229 
41 193 
I 30 
6 43 
34 368 
38 168, 212, 216 
229 
40 401 
41 401 
3 301 
10 87 
20 40 
I-23 370. 
2 402, 408 
2, 401 
3 219, 401 
4 401 
14 373 

















INDICES TO ‘‘PROCLAMATION” 
ACTS ROMANS GALATIANS 
PAGE PAGE PAGE 
13 22 475 1l 7-25 363 2 g-1Ir 40 
30-31 403 22 470 Lr 31 
36 479 25 227 15 286 
43 218 33 343 3 10 289 
14 1 373 12 11 339 
4 401, 403 15 362 
14 401, 403 13 1 168 EPHESIANS 
V5" 2 403 15 19 242, 
4 403 20 30 2 13-14 124 
6 403 _ 20-24 30 3 8 419 
Ey, 381 16a7 401 4 18-19 364 
16 4 403 18 156 5. 147 
13 43 Ir 195 
23 276 18 321 
2a 276 rt CORINTHIANS 6 16 203 
17 10 373 
18 19 373 2 16 443 
25 339 4 9 212 PHILIPPIANS 
ESE 39 16 147 
3 foll. 153 6 18 462 itt 252 
6 219 inca 74 3.5 416 
8 378 31 13 6 416 
13 233 8 I0 199 I2 62 
20 27 479 u) 400 17 147 
21 8 380 5 144 I9 156 
9 77 10 27 2 4 17 207 
22 3 147, 416 11s 147 
21 401 21 321 
23 6 269 27 461 COLOSSIANS 
ih 416 12 x foll. 231 
Io 449 9 230 1 20 124 
26 5 416 28 230 2are 452 
6 398 29 230 15 453 
I2 170 1322 438 3.9 452 
17° «404 15 5-7 401 4 11 417 
18 168 6 400 14 208 
27 30 18 7 46 
28 8 199, 219, 229 55 250 
i} 421 16 12 474 1 THESSALONIANS 
14 421 
21 393 2 6 401 
27 228-9 2 CORINTHIANS B= 466 
4 466 
2 14 62 
ROMANS 3 14 364 
15 364 1 TIMOTHY 
1 11-12 380 4 7 338 
Zery 368 mY, 281 Ley, 442 
18-21 476 Lie 2 392 6 13 68 
4 7-8 266 13 394 
16-17 3842 
8 17 250 2 TIMOTHY 
21 150 GALATIANS 
26 260 2°85 203 
9 22 448 1 14 416, 417 19 45 
23 448 19 409 26 62 
10 5 291 29 41, 409 3 6 211 
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oar SO Ne 


oe 





TELUS 1 PETER ri JOHN 
PAGE PAGE PAGE 
3 211 1 6-7 211 3 12 278, 291 
2 24 229 I3-15 279 
3 10 224 17 312 
19 328 4 3 277 
4 10 211 5 14 478 
HEBREWS I2 211 19 281 
9 44 15 466 
II 484 
15 461 2 JOHN 
I 44 2 PETER 
14 4A 7 277 
2 45 3 10 466 
260 
ro JUDE 
19 91 
= 334 1 JOHN 23 449 
2 331 
7; 331 
CR Resets 9 «291, 381 REVELATION 
oo Wa; 2 1 294 
211 2 281 1 6 63 
9 7-8 343 21 16 
8 11 33 466 
10 356 4 4 404 
17 11, 477 5 10 63 
JAMES 18 277 7 4 foll. 402 
22 277 10 1 445 
2 211 29 291 16 15 466 
18 145 By 9/ 291 18 21 445 
4 295 ne) 277, 291 21 14 402 
16 229 It 277 22) 2 78, 209, 399 
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INDICES TO “PROCLAMATION ” 


II. ENGLISH 


” 


[‘'c. w. 


means “‘confused, ov confusable, with’’; “‘conn.w.’’? means 


“connected with.’’] 


Aaron, an apostle 392 
Abiathar, in Mk 347; 7.e. Urim and 
Thummim 349; the name, mean- 
ing of 351 
Abide, with Jesus 182; in Jn, conn. 
Ww. conversion 221; “your sin 
abideth”’ 465 
Abraham, the three visitors to 46; 
the Call of 136; cast into a 
furnace 59; rising early 286; 
requited by God 286; and Abram 
134 
Abram, and Abraham 134 
Accepters of persons, and hypo- 
crites 368 
Acquire (Heb.) conn. w. the name 
of Cain 279 
Act-of-sin, and sin 462 
Acts of the Apostles, the, mentions 
only a few acts of few apostles 
29 
Acts of John, the 49, 94, 122, 140, 
145; on the Call of the Fishermen 
95 
Adam, A. of old, 7.e. the first man, 
sings of the sabbath 854; the 
second A., doctrine of, not in 
Talmuds 354; c. w. Edom 881 
Adonai 24 
Afar off, in Ps., and conn. w. the 
Crucifixion 474 
Afflict your souls, 7.e. fast 311; 
afflicting the soul, in a new way 
312 
After, come a. me 49; with “go” 
and ‘‘come” 146 





Agapae, the Christian 321 

Agomen, “let us go,’’ Hebraized 
238 

Akiba 272 

Alexander the Great 478; ques- 
tioning the wise men of the south 
64 

Alive, taken 62 

All, leaving a. things 186 foll.; a. 
things =“‘own”’ and “house” 136; 
a. sickness =every kind of sick- 
ness 166 

Allusion, Johannine, 
intervention 434-5; 
latent 478; 

Ambiguity, 
Logia 329 

Anachronism 350 

Anaxagoras 66 

Anchor, a Christian emblem 90; 
not mentioned in O.T. 91 

Andreas, a fictitious name 32 

Andrew 26 ; etymologically =‘ man” 
16 

Anger, “was angered” and “had 
compassion”’ 254 

Anointing of Jesus, the, in Mk, 
Mt., and Jn 296; the, in Lk. 
293, 296 

Antichrist, Cain an 277 

Antioch, the Church of 31 

Antiochus Epiphanes 366 

Antipas, Herod 366; called “fox” 
3866; perhaps referred to in a 
Zadokite work 867; the adultery 
of 429 


approaching 
in Luke, 
in Mark 436 

caused by separate 
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ENGLISH INDEX 





Antipatriotism, imputed to Jesus 
433 

Aorist tense, the 218 

Aphés, “let alone,” in Aram. 299 

Apostle, in LXX 391; diff. from 
messenger 892; the term, applied 
to Aaron and Moses 892; a 
Jewish commissioner 393; an a. 
of Christ must be a friend 396; 
Paul, why called an a. 401; a 
twelfth, the codpting of 402 

Apostles 390; mission of 2; minor, 
traditions about 65; the, in Jn, 
never absent from Jesus 151; 
disciples, as distinct from 383; 
“my two a.” 392; the term not 
used by Jesus in Synoptists 394; 
in the Acts 402; supplemented 
by “elders” 403; order of the 
names of 408 foll.; false a. 401; 
s. Appointment, Choose, Sending, 
Twelve 

Apostolic Constitutions, the 325; on 
fasting 316, 319; s. also 327 

Apostolos, a naval expedition 390 

Appearance, judging according to 
290 

Appointment of the Twelve, the 
387-423 

Aquila and Priscilla 31, 421 

Aram, 1.e. Syria 381, 382; c. w. 
Edom 881, 382 

Aramaic, Gk words in 299; s. also 
87, 57, 104, 194, 196, 294, 377 etc. 


Arbitrariness, in Christ’s actions, 
disclaimed 268 

Aretas 366 

Aristotle, on authority 171; on 
proverbs 438; s. also 66, 360, 
475 


Armour 448; and utensils 448 

Arrian 175 

Artemis 88 

“As it were a little”’ 103 

Asmodeus 429 

Atheists 369 

Atonement, the Day of 311 

Authority, meaning of 263, 271; in 
Mk 160; in Mk and Lk. 157-60; in 
Lk. 159, 167; in Mt. 163-6; in Gk 
first-century writers 169 foll.; in 
Jn 174 foll., 263; a. and the spirit 
of sonship 174; to become children 
of God 175; to lay down life 
175; to judge, subordinated 176 ; 
to forgive 263; over evil desire 
171, 276; of Satan, contrasted 
w. Christ’s teaching 178; of the 

_Man over the Beast 283; based 
on knowledge 171; 





Aristotle on | 


171; Epictetus on 171; 
goodness, Philo on 170 


a. and 


Baal 481 

Baal “lord,” c. w. bala “swallow’’ 
429 

Baalzebub, a biblical name 432 

Babel 184 

Babylon, king of 58 

Baptism, Constantine’s 73; Jn on 
74; of children, questions as to 
74; by the Apostles before the 
Resurrection 158; conn. w. Eu- 
charist in the fishing at Tiberias 
89; fasting before 332 

Baptist, John the, (Mt.) “believed” 
by “harlots”’ 294; contrasted with 
Jesus by Pharisees 430; disciples 
of 237, 307; prophecies of Isaiah 
underlying the utterances of 
324 

Baptize, s. Baptism 

Barabbas, ‘“‘ Jesus B.” 309 

Barak 113 

Bar Cochba (or Cosiba) 272 

Barley loaves, five 69 

Barnabas (in the Acts) 401 

Barnabas (the writer) 38, 172-3 

Bartholomew, and Nathanael 133 

Bartimaeus 12 

Bath kél, a voice from heaven 
410 

Bear witness, in Jn 406 

Beast, the, z.e. the Serpent and all 
the power of the enemy 283; 
authority of the Man over 283 

Beasts, the 356 

Beckon, in Lk. 93 

Become, to, c. w. “to life’ 57-60; 
and “‘live”’ 61 

Beelzebub (ov Beelzebul), called 
prince of the devils in Mt.-Lk. 
but not in Mk 428; not mentioned 
in the Talmud 429; “He hath 
B.,” in Mk 428 

Before, ‘‘sit before” as a pupil 147 

Begin, “began to,” or “attempted 
to,” expr. by imperf. 218 

Beginning, from the 405 

“Behold!,” and “see!” 471 

Beloved disciple, the 54, 71, 115, 
133, 473 

“Beside himself,’ said of Jesus, in 
Mk 424 

Bethesda, the pool of 76 

Bethsaida, House of Fishing 27, 
70; B. of Galilee 71 

Betrayal of Jesus, the 418 

‘Beyond Jordan,” not in Lk. 379 
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INDICES TO 


“PROCLAMATION” 





Birthplace-names 417, 419 

Blind, the 12; the man b. from 
birth 11, 227 

Blindness, the healing of 11; ins. 
by Mt., not in parall. Lk. 426 

Boanerges 108 foll., 410-13 

Boat, a, Lk. omits phrases men- 
tioning 105; distinguished from 
a, “little” boat2 912" Sby sand 
teaching 377 

Boats, Mk’s traditions about 377; 
two 35, 46 

“Bone, of the day, the’’ 312 

Bottle, a, in the smoke 339 

Bowels, the sounding of the 252 

Boy, son, and servant 197-8 

Bread, “for the sake of my b.,” 
1.e. because ye have received my 
statute 182 

Breakfast, a military 82 

Breath of life, in Genesis 278 

Brethren, the, of Jesus, in Jn 431; 
my b. 470 

Bride, Israel the 324 

Bride-chamber, the children of the 
815 

Bridegroom, the, in the Synoptists 
314; the mystical 315; the 
children of 815; the friends of 
817; the meaning of, if uttered 
by Jesus or if uttered by the 
Baptist 318; Hebrew and Jewish 
traditions about 828 

Broiled, a b. fish 77, 80; c. w. 
“visible” 82; conn. w. the Pass- 
over 88; b. with fire, a military 
order 81 

Brotherhood, Joseph the type of 
356 

Brothers, c. w. “the rest” 426; s. 
Brethren 


Cain, conn. w. the first mention of 
sin in the Bible 275; the man- 
killer, in 1 Jn 277; antichrist 
277; meaning of the name 279 

Call, z.e. invite 129; in Jn 129; 
different meanings of 181; and 
choose 129, 889; ‘he calleth 
whom he would”’ 389; c. w. meet 
472; s. also Calling 

Called by name, and called to 
become 134 

Calling, the divine 129, 184; to 
repentance 181; how expressed by 
Jn 127 foll.; effective 182; to 
sinners 284-806; the, of the 
Fishermen 1-158 ; of Apostles 887— 
423; of Abraham 186; of sheep 





by the Shepherd 130 foll.; of 
Israel 270 

Callous, ‘‘ make c.’’ 362 foll. 

Callousness, the, of Gentiles 864; of 
Israel 364 

Cana 128, 182; drawing water at 
344; in Syr. Catné 418; v. r. for 
in Josephus 449; conn. w. Natha- 
nael 419-20; Origen on 420 

Canaanite, the, regarded as defiling 
302 

Canaanitish, 
302 

Cananaean, in Mk 446 

Canopy, the bridal, children of the 
315; in Odes of Solomon 324 

Capernaum, going down to 178; 
Marcion’s Gospel began from 179; 
means ‘field of consolation” 
(Origen) 179; typical of Gentiles 
183; in Jn 221 foll.; Peter’s © 
house at 424; Christ’s teaching 
in 185 foll.; s. also Synagogue 

Captive, first mention of in O.T. 
168; taken c. 62 

Captives, release to the 168 

Captivity, c. w. repentance 228 

Carrying the Child Israel 207 

Cast, and spread 38; “casting”’ 
c. w. “draught of fishes’’ 104 

Cast down, and lying down 198 

Cast out, diff. from conquer 454; 
casting out, the, of the ruler of 
this world 458 

Catna ov Catné, (?) =‘ Little town” 
419 

Celsus, declares exorcism an impos- 
ture 167; describes Jesus as 
“running away” 378; s. also 285 

Cephas, “‘stone”’ 104 

Chabevim 41 

Charcoal, a fire of 87 

Charge, sternly (or strictly) 248, 
258; 7.e. roar, bellow, murmur 
251 

Child, the Feast of the, at Circum- 
cision 842 

Children, baptism of, questions as 
to 74 

Choose, and call 129, 889; the 
Twelve, chosen 390; the Twelve, 
not chosen in Mk and Mt. 890 

Choosing of the Twelve, the, 130; 
Mt.’s omission of 383; in Jn 890 

Christ, called a “Fisher” 88; the 
call of, to sinners 284-806; the, 
expected by the people 332 

Chronological divergences 1; c. 
order 190; Mt.’s arrangement, 
not c. 190 


and Syrophoenician 
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Chrysostom, not a safe guide in 
Johannine interpretation 86; on 
the “breakfast” in Jn 77; on 
Christ’s mourning 255; s. also 
vil, 142, 222, 256, 264, 292, 356 

Circumcision, the, and the Gentiles 
41; the Feast of the Child at 
342 

Cities of three classes 240 

City, Christ’s own 185 

Clement of Alexandria, on :—honey- 
combs 80; ‘one fishing’ 87; 
Zacchaeus or Matthias 421; s. 
also 11, 33, 50, 51, 63, 66, 84, 88, 
96, 287, 304, 404 

Clement of Rome, on authority 172; 
on deacons 404 

Come, s. After and Hither 

Coming down, ascribed to God 
184 

Coming forth, the first mention of 
in O.T. 245; ‘‘came forth” and 
“was sent’’ 242-3 

Commanding one, the 367 

Commandment, old and new, a 
343 

Comparison, implied in parable 443 

Compassion, having 252; “had c.” 
and “‘was angered”’ 251 

Concourse to Jesus, the 372-86; in 
Jn 382, 386 

Conflation 326 

Conquer, Gk, hardly mentioned in 
canon. LXX 455; diff. fr. cast 
out 454 

Conqueror, diff. fr. robber 455 

Conquest, Christ’s 455; diff. fr. self- 
conquest 455 

Constantine, and baptism 73 

Constrained, c. w. mingled 45 

Constraint, not used by God to 
produce love 177 

Coépting, the, of a twelfth Apostle 
402 


Cosmos, the, in Philo 210 

Council of Jerusalem, the 381 

Covering, of sin, the 265 

Crates 336 

Cross, the, following Jesus 90 

Crossing the lake, Mk’s traditions 
about 377 

Crucifixion, symbolized 99 

Cry, and peace 215 

Cubits, in symbolic narrative 98 

Cup, of martyrdom 116 

Cure, s. Heal and Therapeutic 

Cynic, the, in Epictetus 172 


Daily, take up the cross d. 49 
A. P. 
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Dan, 7.e. judgment 398 

“Danger of bondage, in” 462 

Dark-sayings 4389; parall. to para- 
bles 436; in what sense parables 
are 437 

David, the first son of, 7.e. Solomon 
441 

Day, the third 148; in that d, or 
in those days 825; the same, 
lit. “bone of the day” 312; of 
the Lord, the, asa thief 465; the 
fourth d. of disease 478 

Days, are coming 326; in those d. 
325 

Deacon, 7.e. minister 404; avoided 
by Lk. 404; Clem. Alex. and Clem. 
Rom. on 404 

Decapolis 382 

Delivered up to the sabbath, ye 
are not 353 

Demon (daimonion), in Jn 482 

Depart after, and follow 144, 150; 
d. after, implies a missionary 
journey 146 

Descending, God described as 184 

Desire life 224 

Destroy, or lose 480 

Devil, 1.e. daimonion, in Jn 482; 
“hast. a d?2, conn, w. “art a 
Samaritan’? 488; 1.e. diabolos, 
thrice in Jn 432 

Diatessaron, the 65, 178, 185, 221-2, 
897, 481 

Didaché, the 173; on fasting 320 

Didymus, 7.e. twin 415 

Disciple, a 24, 383, 394; ‘“‘the d. 
whom Jesus loved,’’ s. Beloved 

Disciples, in Jn 382; of Jesus, the 
number of 382; as distinct from 
Apostles 383 

Discipline, Philo on 451 

Disease, and sickness 165; every 
d., meaning of 166; how regarded 
by Mt. and Lk. 196; as punish- 
ment for sin 218; affecting the 
body through the will 213 

Diseases, divers 210; names of, 
avoided by Jn 202 

Dispersion, the, 7.e. the scattered 
Jews 308 

Disquieted, = Heb, sound, murmur, 
roar etc. 257 

Distortion of words, Jewish, about 
idols etc. 431 

Distribute, and pillage 449 

Divers diseases 210 

Doeg 445, 469 

Dogs, might mean Gentiles 302; 
Gentiles are like d. (Clem. Hom.) 
301 
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ne a a 


Dominion 170, 444 
Dramatic method of Jn, the 68, 
130, 185, 280, 332, 361, 444 
Draught (Aram.), c. w. part 37 
Draw, water in Cana 344 
Draw near to (Heb. and Syr.) =touch 
194 
‘‘Draw out the soul’’ 312 
Drinking, conn. w. Beelzebub 480; 
wedding (Heb.) =an occasion for 
d. 480; s. Eat(ing) 
Dropsical, how expressed 267 
Dropsy 267 
Dung = Heb. “go forth” 4314 


Earth, on the, c. w. “on the land” 
144 

Eat, “‘fit-to-eat” 77; “tree of 
eating,” i.e. fruit-tree 78; eating 
with the uncircumcised 801; eat- 
ing and drinking with Jesus 401 

Eatable, the Gk word very rare 85 

Edom, in Jewish tradition =Rome 
880; Hadrian king of E. 380; 
the remnant of 381, 385; c. w. 
Adam 381; c. w. Aram 382 

Egypt, bondage in 452 

Egyptians, forbade their priests to 
eat fish 66; the spoiling of the 
451-2 

El, God, t.e. the strong one 448; 
said to be “often applied to 
Christ” 73 

Elder, and priest x 

Elders, supplementing apostles 403 

Elect, or Chosen, the, cannot go 
wrong 890; s. Chosen, Choose 

Election of Israel, the 226 

Eliezer, symbol of the Help of God 
168 

Elijah 9-10, 817; and the widow’s 
child 61; the Baptist regarded 
as 10, comp. 430-31 

Elisha 817, the calling of 9 

“Empty the sword”’ 33 

En (Heb.) =eye or fountain 845 

Envy, of Cain and the Jews 279 

Ephod, or divine oracle 349; Israel 
without 349 

Ephrem 41, 250-51 

Epictetian doctrine, early circula- 
tion of 175 

Epictetus, on:—following 51; au- 
thority 171; freedom from trouble 
174, 258; fever 208; moral healing 
248; borrows Christian phrases 
208; s. also 48, 206, 238, 247 

peer on spending his last day 
78 





Epistatés 22 

Esau 58; the gibbéy or mighty one 
446 

Essenes, the 38 

Eternal sin 460 

Ethiopia 39 

Eucharist, and Baptism, connected, 
in the fishing at Tiberias 89 

Eusebius 80, 212 

Even, at, =between the two even- 
ings 214 

Evenings, 
late 214 

Every disease, meaning of 166 

Evil desire, one of three stages of 
evil 156 

Exceeding-sorrowful 257 

Excommunication, real and unreal 
293 

Exodus, conn. w. Passover 457; a 
second 161, comp. 456 

Exorcism, Jewish 156; discussed in 
the 1st century 167; e. and evil 
spirits, Jn silent about 469 

Eye, the good and the evil 346; 
the old, in proselytes 464; c. w. 
fountain 345 

Ezekiel, on :—the fishermen 87; the 
River 38, 78; the Shepherd 227; 
the twelve tribes 399 

Ezva-A pocalypse, the 38 


between ‘the two, and 


Faith, the nature of 265 
Faith-healing, Christian, became 
rare in the 1st century 230-31 
Family, the Kingdom of God a 
177, 424-83; of God, a 445 

Fast (vb), parall. to pray 320; 
fasting 811; the wrong kind of 
312; for the nation 318; Maimo- 
nides on 814; conn. w. purifica- 
tion 881; before baptism 332; 
not mentioned in Jn 3338; and 
sabbathizing 328; on the fourth 
and the sixth days 319; ‘on 
this one Sabbath” 327; spon- 
taneous 335 

Father, the, 7z.e. God 474 foll.; 
regarded as the Giver 175, 479-80 ; 
of the Cosmos (Philo) 210 

Father’s house, =home 139 

“Fatten the heart’’ 363 ; 

Feast, master of a 817; of the Child, 
at Circumcision 842; or ‘‘joy”’ 
124 

Fever 192, rebuked by Christ 160; 
in O.T. 196; how explained by 
Rashi 196; =fire (Aram.) 196; 
Jn’s view of 202; metaph. 203 
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Fields, in Mk 187 
Fig-tree, the barren, 
Christ’s hunger 207 

Finding 142 

Finger of God, the 451 

Fire (Aram.)=fever 196; answer 
with f.=have respect to 280 

Firstborn, slaying the 457 

Fish, the one 69; the, an emblem 
72; fish-anagram, the 73; a 
broiled 77 

Fishes, the miraculous draught of 
1 foll.; one hundred and fifty- 
three 42; Plato on men as 66; 
the breathing of 66; Philo on 
66; and fish 69; proverbially 


conn. w. 


dumb 88; the Egyptian priests 
forbidden to eat 66; s. also 
Ichthus and Opsarion 

Fish (vb), and hunt 57, 61; and 


draw upward 68 

Fisher, Christ called a 88; fishers of 
men 61, how expressed by Jn 68 

Fishermen, the Calling of the 1-153 

Five, senses, the 297;- the number 
297 

Flee, and withdraw 378 

Flies, wine full of 480; swallowing 
f., 7.e. condoning impurities 431 

Flock, of Israel, the 227 

Follow, and tarry 100; and depart 
after 144, 150; not used meta- 
phorically in the Epistles 147; we 
must f. God, not man 50, 148; 
f. the mightier one 51 

Following, in Jn 50, 70; in Stoical 
philosophy 146 

Forgive, authority to 263; forgive 
sins =give life 271; forgive sins 
and retain sins 272; and heal 228 

Forgiveness, of sins, the 261-83; 
the O.T. vocabulary of 265; 
healing without 267 

Forty years, perhaps symbolical 267 

Forward, “went forward a little” 
102 

Founding of the Church in Antioch, 
Eusebius on the 30 

Fountain, of the Holy Spirit, the 
75; and well 344-5; in Jacob’s 
Song 345; first mention of 345; 
=eye (Heb. En) 345; God the 
most ancient of Fountains (Philo) 
346 

Four, passions, the 297 | 

Friend of the Bridegroom, the 317 

‘Friends, ye are my” 395 

From, “hearing from” 51 

Fruit, dué from Apostles 79 . 

Furnace, Abraham cast into a 59 





Galilee, the sea of 7; =‘ Galilee of 
the Gentiles” 71; in Ezekiel 
(LXX) 85; men or customs of, 
contrasted with those of Judaea 
or Jerusalem 817, 482; v.r. for 
Judaea 233 

Garment, the patched 8385 

Gathering, a house of, =synagogue 
267; ag. of waters 267 

Gehazi 299 

Genesis, a second 278 

Gennesaret, the lake of 7 

Gentile (Heb.), resembles bailiff 
(Heb.) 287 

Gentiles, the, and the Circumcision 
41; parall. to sinners 287; “like 
dogs,”’ in Clem. Hom. 301 ; “ dogs’ 
might mean G. 302 

Gerizim 297, 434 

Gethsemane, the Agony in 255; the 
Tempter present in 257; and the 
narrative of Lazarus 260 

Giant, a, 58; =mighty one 445 

Gibbér, or mighty one, Esau the 
446 

Give, “they gave” c. w. “he gave” 
83 


Giving, the Father regarded as 175, 
177, 188, 479-80 

Glorifying God, a refrain, om. by 
Jn 229 

Glory 228, 280, 386, 469 

Glutton and winebibber, alluded to 
in Jn 485 

Go, “let us go,” 14.¢. 
forward 238 

Go after =accompany 146; go after, 
in Bible and Talmud 147 

Going down to Capernaum, not a 
mere geographical expression 184 

Going forth, before dawn 234; of 
the Messiah 236; the Messianic, 
sure 244; ‘go forth,” the utter- 
ance of an exorcist 431 

Going out, var. senses of 426 

God, regarded as recovering His 
goods from a robber 450; the 
image or likeness of 342; the 
finger of 451; s. Family, Father, 
Kingdom 

Godless, and hypocrite 365 

Goodness and authority, Philo on 
170 ; 

Gospel, the net of the 88; the 
harvest of the 152; the new wine 

of the 340; g. and mountain 

« 284 : 

Gospels, the firstfruits of the 478 


let us go 


| Gospel of the Egyptians, the 119 
‘ Grace, and kindness 477 
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Greece, mentions of, in prophecy 
304 

Greek, a, in Mk 301 

Greeks 384; in Jn 801-4; distinct 
fr. Jews and Scythians 303; the 
Exodus of the 456 

Greek thought, different from He- 
brew 91 

Greek words, in Heb. or Aram. 25, 
209, 238, 263, 299 

Gregory of Nazianzus 348 

Grief, sympathetic 361 

Grieved, Jesus being, or “grieving 
in sympathy” 360 

Groan, or be moved with indigna- 
tion 254; groaning from within, 
forbidden by Epictetus 258 

Guilty, in LXX 463; of an eternal 
sin 460 


Hadrian, “king of Edom” 380 

Hagar 345 

Haggada, the, called new wine 387 

Hand, by the h. of =by the side of 
267 

Hands, stretching out or spreading 
out the, double meaning of 97-9 

Harden, a paraphr. of “make fat” 
362 

Hardening, 7.e. callousness, diff. 
from obstinacy 862; of the heart, 
in Mk 862 

Harlots 293; mentioned by Mt. but 
not by parallel Lk. 287, 294 

Harpy, conn. w. ‘“‘snatch”’ 455 

Harvest, the, of the Gospel 152 

“Hate,” diff. from ‘‘love not”? 277 

Healing 190-231; the first miracle 
of 190; the leaf for 209; Christ’s, 
sometimes conditional or tentative 
217, 220; (i) iatric, (ii) therapeutic 
208; in Jn and Synoptists 227; 
national 228; through the Law 
228; and forgiving 228; without 
forgiveness 267; on the sabbath 
856; ambig. 229; of a leper 246— 
60 

Hear, 7.e. really hear 481; 
481; and hearken 481 

Hearing the word, Lk. and Jn on 
480 

Hearkening, must produce a moral 
effect 481 

Heart, s. Harden 

Hebraized Greek words, s. Agomen, 
Krabattos, Paraclete, Therapeia, 
and Greek Words 

Hebrew thought, different from 
Greek 91 


in Jn 








Hellas, Philo on 302 

Hellene, in canon. LXX 304 

Hellenes, in Jn 302 

Hellenis, z.e. Greek woman 302 

Heracleon 221; on Christ’s going 
down to Capernaum 179 

Hermas (the writer), 211, 362, 447, 
461; on Michael 84; language 
of 106; on fasting 320-21 

Herod Agrippa I 370 

Herod Agrippa Il 370 

Herod Antipas 366, 429; s. Antipas 

Herods, various, confused 370; par- 
ticularised by Mt. and Lk., 
dropped altogether by Jn 370 

Herodians, the, in Mk 365 

Heterogeneous things, Philo on 
mixing 335 

Hexaemeron, a 15 

Hillel 214 

Hire, s. Issachar 

Hired-servants, with the 110 

“ Hither!” 47 foll.; a form of, in 
all the Gospels but Lk. 48 

Holy, and righteous 290 

Holy one of God, only in two 
Biblical passages 186 

Holy Spirit, the fountain of the 
75; the sin against the 458 

Home, the thought of, in Jn 128; 
or house 424 

Honeycombs 81 

Horae Hebraicae 157, 200, 240, 315, 
817, 349, 381, 391, 414, 417, 431 

Horeb, the rock in 75 

Hosea, on “the third day” 148 

Hour, the tenth 15; the ninth 16; 
the sixth,=noon 215; c. w. a 
while 103 

House=“own” and “all things” 
186; 7.e. all that one has 187; 
he of thy father 186; hy ‘or 
home 189, 424; Peter’s, in Caper- 
naum 424 

Housebreaking, the Law on 468 

Hunger, not attributed to Jesus by 
Jn 207; not attributed to Jesus 
by Mk in the Temptation 207; of 
Jesus, for fruit from the fig-tree 
207; and thirst for goodness 
(Philo) 205 

Hunt, and fish 57; metaph. 58 

Hunters of men 61 

Hyperbole 200; in Mk 218, 359 

Hypocrisy, what corresponds to, in 
Jn 369 

Hypocrite, and lawless 365 

Hypocrites=accepters of persons 
868; atheists are 869; callous or 
cauterized 869 
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Tatric 208 

Ichthus, or Fish, an emblem 72; 
Tertullian on the 72; ichthus and 
opsarion 86 

Idumaea, z7.e. Edom 380 


Ignatius, on :—the Resurrection 45; _ 


the strong one 447 

Illusions, in the Book of the 
Universe xiv 

Image of God, the 342 

Imma, or Mother 118; 
Emma) Salome 118 

Imperfect tense, the 218 

In, or against 255 

Indignation, moved with 254 

Infinitive, with Greek “‘in,”’ a sign 
of transl. from Heb. 153 

Infirmity, the man in 267, c. w. the 
paralytic 267 

Insertions, to indicate who is 
speaking 324 

Instinct, divine 479 

Intervention, Johannine 12, 16, 17, 
56, 100, 108, 186, 205, 208, 239, 244, 
248, 254, 268, 288, 296, 305, 310, 
340, 350, 351, 354, 362, 386, 397, 
400, 405, 406, 410, 414, 415, 432, 
435; often not direct 122, 434; 
occurs sometimes where the Syn- 
optists agree 288; when not to 
be expected 459, comp. 369 

Trenaeus 111, 267; on ‘“‘the strong 
one” 445, 447-8 

Irony, Johannine 244, 289, 292, 344, 
435 ; 

Isaiah 304; prophecies of, under- 
lying the Baptist’s utterances 
324: “fattening the heart” in, 
an unintelligible metaphor for 
Greeks 363; variously quoted in 
the Gospels 482 

Iscariot, the name, meaning of 417; 
Simon Iscariot 422 

Isles, in Heb. 384 

Israel, the election of 226; the 
calling of 270; the lost sheep of 
the house of 300; in Egypt 452; 
the name, meaning of 134, 304 

Israelites, the, God’s stationarii, 
1.e. outposts 321 

Issachar 111-12; 
418 


Imma (or 


conn. w. “hire” 


Jacob, and Israel 184; the song of 
J. 345 

James the brother of the Lord 
401, 415 

James the son of Zebedee 408; the 
protomartyr of the Twelve 133 








| John (7.e. the 


Javan, the sons of 302 
Jerome, on:—“ Touch me not” 26; 
“a fish broiled on the coals” 
77; fish and a honeycomb 89; 
the virginity of the beloved 
disciple 90; the defilement of 
marriage 90; Zebulon and Naph- 
tali 111; Peter forsaking his wife 
144; Jewish exorcism 157; Christ’s 
“own city” 185; the children of 
the bridegroom 3815; Abiathar 
in Mk 348; the ‘‘second-first 
sabbath” 348; Antiochus Epi- 
phanes 366; the remnant of 
Edom 3881; judging Israel 398; 
Simon Chananaeus 417; Nathanael 
and a ‘‘tax-gatherer’’ 421; “para- 
ble” and “proverb” 440; the 
strong [one] 445 ; Satan’s “vessels” 
448; Christ’s kinsmen near the 
Cross 474; s. also 242, 275 
Pseudo-Jerome 484; on hired- 
servants 110; on Boanerges 441 
Jerusalem 241; Paul preached 
“from,” not ‘“in’’ 242; Christ’s 
visit or visits to 243; a new and 
enlarged 248; “a third,” with 
the Saints and the Messiah 243; 
the Twelve Apostles in 402; the 
scribes that came down from 482; 
s. also Galilee 
Jesus, healing 190-231 ; “looking- 
round ’”’ 361; weeping, in Lk. and 
Jn 362; and the sabbath 847-71 ; 
the concourse to 872-86; and 
the Pharisees, at the parting of 
the ways 359; contrasted with 
the Baptist by the Pharisees 
430 
Jewish thought, about thunder 413 ; 
different from Greek 91 
Johannine Epistle, the first 277 
John, the name, grace of God 128; 
and Jonah 127; s. also 109 
John (the Apostle), how a ‘“‘ martyr” 
4116; the brother of James 408 
John (the Baptist), s. Baptist 
Fourth Gospel), 
rarely in verbal agreement with 
Lk. 67; homeliness of 128; calling, 
how expressed in 127; does not 
aim at completeness 151; its 
relation to Stoicism 259; selects 
details fit for symbolism 267; is of 
the nature of poetry 274; liable 
to be called gloomy 280; drama- 
tizes 280 (and s. Dramatic 
method); is cosmopolitan 3869; 
explains and adapts the old 
where Lk. substitutes something 
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new 479; is described by Origen 
as the firstfruits of the Gospels 
473; alone mentions proverb not 
parable 487; alone mentions 
Greeks and Romans 301-38, 384-5 ; 
omits refrains about glorifying 
God 229; avoids mentioning :— 
names of diseases 202, hunger on 
the part of Jesus 207, “sinners” 
(except in one passage) 291, 
fasting 338, Herod and Herodians 
869, technical terms 369, 394 

John, on :—Christ’s resurrection 44; 
following 70; baptism 74; au- 
thority and the spirit of sonship 
174, 263; the great “exorcism” 
177; fever 202; thirst 204: Mes- 
sianic ‘‘raising’’ 207; healing 
(excludes conditional healing but 
not conditional permanence of re- 
covery) 220, 227; collective faith- 
healing 230; forgiving sins and 
retaining sins 272; the terms 
“righteous” and “righteousness” 
288; joy 333; the good wine 340; 
the old and the new 348; the 
disciples 882 foll.; the choosing 
of the Twelve 390; thunder 413; 
the brethren of Jesus 481; “a 
devil” 482; proverbs 488; the 
will of the Father 477; hearing 
the word 480; s. also Dramatic 
method, Intervention, Irony 

Jonah, z.e. dove 128; and John 
127; and Nineveh 299; the sign 
of 300 

Joseph, typifies brotherhood 356 

Josephus, on;—prayer by the sea 
43; Jewish exorcism 157; John 
the Baptist 866; zealots 416; 
Cana 418; s. also 58, 240, 344 

Joy, in Jn 838; not immunity from 
tribulation 885; =‘‘feast”’ 124 

Judaea, v.r. Galilee 288; contrasted 
with Galilee 817 

Judah, the name, conn. w. praise 
414 

Judas of Galilee 416 

Judas of James, in Lk., = Thaddaeus 
in Mk 443 

Judas Thomas 415 

Judge (vb), sometimes =vindicate, 
not condemn 398; Heb. judge 
=LXX judge for 399; Dan shall 
judge 898 

Judging, non-forgiveness expressed 
by judging 272; j. according to 
appearance 290 

Judgment, on a lower plane than 
redemption 176; conditions of 271 
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Justa 301 
Justin Martyr, antedates a Herod 
870; s. also 38, 48, 51, 95, 212, 393 


Killing oneself in order to live 64 

Kindness 358; the world built up 
with 353; “the k. of God, all 
the day” 469; grace and 477 

Kindnesses, the bestowal of 353 

King, the attempt to make Jesus a 
238 

Kingdom of God, the 444; conn. w. 
healing 166; a Family 177, 424-83 

Kinsmen, Christ’s, near the Cross 
474 

Know: the Lord ‘‘knew”’ His own 
45 

Kél, “thunder” or ‘‘voice”’ 440 

Krabatios, a Hebraized word 263 


Lake, of Gennesaret 7 

Lamb, the passover 214 

Land, on the, c. w. ‘‘on the earth’’ 
141 

Late, and “between the two even- 
ings” 214 

Law, and authority, in Mt. 163; 
of Moses, the, does not enjoin 
fasting 811; the giving of, re- 
garded as a wedding 328 

Lawless, and hypocrite 365 

Lay out for burial 200 


Lazarus, the -narrative of, and 
Gethsemane 260 
Leah 123 


“Leaving all things” 186, in Lk. 
189; what was left, contrasted 
with what was found 142 

Lebbaeus 4144, 417 

Left hand, the, =the north 39 

Leper, the healing of a 190, 246-60; 
not healed instantaneously 220; 
a name of the Messiah 250 

Leprosy, Christ angry with 250; 
smitten with ].=touched 195 

“Leprous,”’ for “stricken,’’ in Isaiah 
(Aq. and Sym.) 194, 250 

Levi the Publican 416 

Liability 460 

Liable 460, 466 

Lie, lying down and cast down 198 

Life, the river of, in Ezek. 78; 
the tree of, in Rev. 78; giving 
life =forgiving sins 271 

Light, the, w. “I am” and “Ye 
are” 851 

Lights and Perfections, = Urim and 
Thummim 851 
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Likeness of God, the 342 

pry the, mixed with the spiritual 
2, 54 

Literalism and metaphor 144 

Little one, Paul the 419; Samuel the 
419, “held himself to be little’’ 419 

Little ones, s. Receiving 

Live, let live, and cause to live 
62; and become 61 

Logia, separate 329 

‘Looking round on,” applied to 
Jesus 361; in Mk 361 

“Lord!”, only used once in Mk 
21; lord (Heb.) c. w. swallow 429 

Lose, and destroy 480 

Lost sheep of Israel, the 300 

“Love not,” diff. fr. “hate” 277 

Lucae historiam, conj. for lucem 
historiae 183 

Luke, never describes Jesus as 
walking 14; does not mention 
the term Rabbi 20; subordinates 
the other Apostles to Peter 31; 
rarely in verbal agreement with 
Jn 67; and Greek metaphor 66; 
use of rare and unique expressions 
in 84; reduces poetry to prose 
96: writes as a historian 103; 
as a stylist 48, 106; omits phrases 
mentioning a boat 105; is silent 
as to Zebedee 108; his view of 
Petrine tradition 106; favours 
tax-gatherers 287; omits the 
Anointing in Bethany 296; omits 
Christ’s saying about fasting 313; 
differs from Mk’s order 874; omits 
“beyond Jordan” 379; Mediter- 
ranean in, parall. to sea of 
Galilee in Mt. 380; is misled as 
to the term “‘apostle” 403; avoids 
the noun deacon or minister 404; 
his first mention of parable 436; 
dislikes the phrase “doing God’s 
will” 475; substitutes a new 
tradition where Jn explains and 
adapts an old one 479; allusion 
rare in 478 

Luke, on:—the Resurrection 44; 
James and John 109; authority 
157-9, 167; Christ rebuking dis- 
eases 169; disease 196; the good 
wine 340; the power of the Lord 
858; apostles as chosen from dis- 
ciples 383; Zealot 416; hearing 480 


Macarius 7, 18, 33 

Maimonides 59; on fasting 314 

Man, the worker 356; “the old 
man” 452; son of, s. Son 





Manifold, applied to diseases 210; 
and many-folded 212 

Man-killer, Cain the 277; the devil 
a, from the beginning 279 

Man-killing =killing men as sacri- 
fices 278 

Manna, Philo on 161; named Man, 
i.e. prepared 161 

Many, the Messiah will redeem 386 

Marah, the water of 344 

Marcion 188, 249-50; on Christ’s 
going down to Capernaum 179 

Mark, not a historian 56; free from 
artificiality 146; seldom quotes 
prophecy, but alludes to it 155, 
216, 486; does not impute hunger 
to Jesus in the Temptation 207; 
prefers the therapeutic to the 
zatric vb 209; combines two Greek 
translations 214; uses “they” 
indefinitely 357, 426; hyperbole 
in 218, 359; errors in 348; first 
mention of parables in 485 

Mark, on:—teaching and authority 
4160; a “Greek woman” 801 foll. ; 
Abiathar 347; ‘looking round 
on” 361; the Herodians 365 

Mark-Luke, contains not more than 
five narratives omitted by Mt. 
232 

Martyr, 7.e. witness 116 

Martyrs, the Seven 212 

Martyrdom, the cup of 116 

Master (epistata) 20; of a feast 318 

Matthew, disregards chronology 164, 
190; omits the naming of the 
Twelve 127; omits five narratives 
of Mk-Lk. 232; alone mentions 
the lost sheep of the House of 
Israel 300; perhaps misdates 
some precepts to the Twelve 
306; Messianic refrain in 165; 
“Sea of Galilee” in, parall. to 
Mediterranean in Lk. 380; a 
parable-epoch in 436 

Matthew, on:—authority 163; 
disease 196; prophecy fulfilled 
216, 486; poverty 234; the Sa- 
maritans 298 

Matthias, or Zacchaeus 421 

Mediterranean, in Lk., parall. to 
sea of Galilee in Mt. 380 

Meet, c. w. call 472 

Messiah, the, going forth 286; s. 
Christ 

Metaphor, Synoptic 64, 338, 846 ; 
Greek, and Luke 66 ; and literalism 
144; of hunger, the 207; bondage 
to 44; “fattening the heart,” a 
m. obscure to Greeks 863 
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Metaphors 452, 482, varied 130; of 

forgiveness 265; Pauline 453 

Michael, in Hermas 84 

Midrash, copious where Talmud is 

silent 453 

Mighty [one], =giant 445; mightier, 

the 446 

Mingled, c. w. constrained 45 

Missionaries, the Twelve as 150 foll. 

Missionary journeying, s. Sending 

Mite, the widow’s, why omitted by 
Mt; 288° 

Moses, the song of 345, 456; an 
apostle 392 

Mother, or Imma 118; “my m. 
and my brethren” 470; the, 
(in Philo) is Wisdom 210, comp. 
442 

Mountain, the, 
234 

Mourn, “no good man mourns” 
(Epict.) 258 

Multitude, the, 

Jesus 372-86 





conn. w. gospel 


concourse of to 


Naaman 800 

Name, birthplace names 417, 419 

Nathanael of Cana 28, 47, 420; and 
Bartholomew 188; conn. w. a 
“tax-gatherer’’ by Jerome 421 

Nature, following God according to 
50 

Navy, and servants 140 

Nebuchadnezzar 58, 170; the fire 
of, less than the fire of fever 
196 

Necromancers 156 

Net, the, of the Gospel 88 

Nets, washed, emptied etc. 383; 
spread the, ambig. 34 

New, the, and the old 307-46; Jn 
on 343 

Newness, natural and artificial 337 

“Next village-towns, the’ 242 

Nicely, “getting on n.,” in Jn and 
Epict. 247 

Nicodemus, Christ’s Dialogue with 
75 

Nimrod 58, 450 

Nineveh 299 

Ninth hour, the 16 

Non-forgiveness, expressed by judg- 
ing 272 

Nonnus vii, 85, 95, 142, 256 

Noon, =the sixth hour 215 

North, the, =the left hand 39 


Oath, of Herod Antipas, the 366 
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Old, the, and the new 307-46; Jn 
on 848; “old man, the” 452 

One, 7.e. the unique one 398 

Opsarion, and ichthus 86 

Oracle, the Son has no need of an 
350 

Origen, on :—Nimrod 58; a portion 
of broiled fish 88-4; Peter fishing 
88; unworthy exorcists 167; 
lunacy 167; Heracleon 179; Ca- 
pernaum, as typical of Gentiles 
183; healing by touch 191; fever 
203; the man bearing a pitcher 
of water 284; the Anointing in 
Bethany 296; the lost sheep of 
Israel 300; Jesus Barabbas 309; 
the old wine-skins 388; dashing 
the foot against a stone 356; 
Boanerges 411; Lebbaeus 414; 
Cana 420; proverbs and enigmas 
440; the Fourth Gospel as the 
firstfruits of the Gospels 473; 
s. also 121, 169, 222, 242, 275, 285, 
304, 398, 415, 417 

Own [property], one’s =Heb. one’s 
house 136 


Pallet 263 

Papias, on Andrew 29 

Parable 380; implies comparison 
443; (Heb.) =dark saying 486; in 
what sense a dark saying 487; 
(Heb.) also means proverb 487; 
Mk’s first mention of 485; Lk.’s 
first mention of 486; not used by 
Jn 437; a parable-epoch in Mt. 
436 

Paraclete, the 25 

Paralytic, the 261; the healing of 
the 228; c. w. the man in infirmity 
267; (?) error for pyretic 198 

Paranymphs 817 

Paroimiad, not in LXX_ before 
Proverbs of Solomon 4389 

Part (Aram.), c. w. draught 37 

Parts, the, =regions 35-7; of Gali- 
lee etc. 37 

Pass by, applied to Jesus 8, 11; 
c. w. stand 17 

“Passer over,’’ the 11 

Passion, in Chrysostom, imputed 
to Jesus 256 

Passions, the four 297 

Passover, the first 81, 161; p. lamb, 
the 214; conn. w. Exodus 457 

Patched garment, the 335 

Paul, why called an apostle 401; 
“the little one”’ 449 

Peace, in Jn 121; the redemptive 
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stream of 124; sons of 120; and 
“cry” 215; the first mentions of 
278; rejected 276; s. Salome 

People, = followers 408 ; c. w. “ with’”’ 
403; ‘‘they”’ meaning 357, 426 

Perdies, the 11 

Perfect (vb), and repair 34 

Perfections, “Lights and P.” 849 

Person, c. w. mask 368 

Persuade, and urge 218 

Peter, the alarm of, at the draught 
of fishes 5; following Jesus 53; 
conn. w. a fire of charcoal 87; 
swimming to Jesus 91; the name, 
method of introducing 126, 133; 
s. Cephas 

Petrine tradition 106, 216 

Pharaoh, the strong one 450 

Pharisees, the, regarded by Jesus 
as polluted and polluters 368; the 
earlier and the later accusations 
of 430 

Philip the Apostle 52, 70, 406; the 
call of, and that of Abraham 139; 
following 148 

Philip the Evangelist 30, 39 

Philo, typical of the philosophic 
Jew 302; on:—the voice of God 
walking 16; God as standing 18; 
angelic eating 46; following God 
50; fishes 66; Abraham’s three- 
fold leaving 187; manna 161; 
goodness and authority 170; 
powers and Logos 170; hunger 
and thirst for goodness 205; the 
Therapeutae 210; the ‘“‘seducer”’ 
297; Hellas 302; mixing hetero- 
geneous things 335; God as the 
most ancient of fountains 346; 
discipline 451; Israel in Egypt 
452; sunrise (allegorized) 464; s. 
also 168, 212, 275, 304 

Phinehas, a zealot 417 

Phrynichus, the grammarian 263 

Picturesqueness, in Mk and Jn 382 

Pilate, boasting of authority 176, 
271 

Pillage, and distribute 449 

Pitcher of water, allegorized by 
Origen 234 

Plato, on:—following God 50; men 
as fishes 66; broiled meat as better 
than boiled 80; s. also 82, 149, 
170, 209, 211, 290, 449 

Plutarch 66, 360, 460-61; on a 
military breakfast 82 

Poetry, and prose 144; in Jn and 
Lk. 96 

Pollute by murder 365 

Pool, healing near a 223 
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Pérvdsis, hardening 362 

Possess, c. w. seek 881 

Post-resurrectional acts and words 
of Christ 1, 56-7, 151; precepts 
to the Twelve 306; appearances 
of Jesus 46 

Poverty, views of, in Mt. and Lk 
234 

Power of the Lord, the, 
358 

Pray, parall. to fast 320 

Prayer, implied in standing 236 

Prayers by the sea 48 

‘‘Preach,’’ not in Jn 406 

Prejudice, only one of several causes 
of text corruption 309 

Prepared, s. Manna 

Preserve, and save 67 

“Priest,” and ‘“‘elder”’ x 

Priests, not recognised in N.T, ix 

Priscilla 31, 421 

Proof 44 

“Proofs” ix, 79 

Prophecy, often alluded to, but 
only once quoted, by Mk 436 

Propitiation for sins, the Temple as 
353 

Prose, and poetry 144 

Proselyte, c. w. adulterer 294-5; the 
old eye in, must be closed before 
the new eye is opened 464 

Proverb, =Heb. parable 486-7; Jn 
uses proverb, not parable 437 foll. 

Proverbs, not obscure 438 

Psychics 325 

Publican, s. Tax-gatherer 

Purification, conn. w. fasting 381 

Pursue, ambig. 235, 237; p. to know 
the Lord 237 


in Lk, 


Questioning 331; at the Passover 
162 


Rab, ‘great one”’ 20 

Rabbi 20 foll.; not in Lk. 20; ex- 
plained only by Jn 20-22 

Rabboni 28-4 

Rachel’s children 252 

Raising the sick 193; ‘‘raising,”’ 
Messianic, Jn’s view of 207-8 

Rashi, on Galilee in Ezekiel 85; 
s. also 39, 57, 97, 1138, 196, 253, 
302, 367, 406, 442, 453, 464 

Rebuke 160; rebuking diseases, Lk. 
on 169; rebuking Satan 169; and 
reprove 195 

Receiving little ones 396 

Refrain, Messianic, in Mt. 


34—5 
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about glorifying God, om. by Jn 
229 

Release to captives 168 

Reminding of Peter, the 4-5; a fit 
name for a Lucan narrative 4 

Remission, s. Forgive 

Repair, and perfect 34 

Repentance, not in Jn 129; c. w. 
captivity 228 

Reprove, and rebuke 195; = touch 
195 

Respect, “had respect to,’’ and 
“answered with fire’’ 280 

Rest, the, c. w. “brothers” 426 

Restorer of the lifeless, God is the 
208 

Resurrection, Christ’s 44; Ignatius 
on the 45; attesters to the 400 
foll.; s. Post-resurrectional 

Retaining sins, not a Jewish phrase 
for excommunication 274; in the 
Targums 275; and forgiving sins 
272 

Retention of sins, results from the 
rejection of peace 276 

Retribution, the law of 451 

Revelation, the Tree of Life in 
78 

Revivification, in Jn 208 

Right side, on the 35, 87; right- 
hand parts, the, =the south 89 


“Righteous,” technical sense of 
285-6; and righteousness, Jn’s 
use of 288 

Righteousness, above holiness, in 
Jn 290 


Rising early, conn. w. Abraham 
236 

River, visions by a 42-8; 
in Ezekiel 38, 78 

Robber, diff. fr. conqueror 455 

Romans 884; mentioned in no 
Gospel but the Fourth 303 

Rome, the church in 80; represented 
by Edom 380 

Round, ‘‘those round Peter” 94 

Rubbing corn in the hands 348 

Ruler of this world, the casting out 
of the 453 


of life, 


Sabbath, the, the attitude of Jesus 
to 847 foll.; the Son of man is 
lord of 852; ye are not delivered 
up to 358; a song for 354; healing 
on 356; fasting “on this one s.”’ 
327 \ 

Sabbath-breaking, the charge of 263 

Sabbathizing, a sabbath of 311; 
and fasting 828 





Salom(e), in Mk 117; in Talmuds 
117; taken as meaning Peace 118 

Samaria, the woman of, in Jn 296—7 

Samaritan, thou art a, conn. w. 
“hast a devil” 433 

Samaritans, variously viewed in the 
Gospels 298; Matthew on 298 

Sammael 429 

Samuel the Little 419 

Satan 168, 429; binding the diseased 
169 

Save, and preserve 67 

“Say concerning,” 
“say to’ 458 

Scent, 7.e. discernment, attributed 
to the Messiah 272 

Scribes, coming down from Jeru- 
salem (Mk) 482; language of 
432 

Scythians, Greeks distinct from 303 

Sea, on, or by, the 16; by the, how 
expressed by Lk. 379; the way 
of the 18, 42, 379; of Galilee 7; 
of Galilee, in Mt., parall. to 
Mediterranean, in Lk. 880; 
prayers by the 43 

Seals, Christian 87 

Season (vb), or make new 839 

Second-first sabbath, the 348 

See, God’s seeing the soul makes 
the soul see 346 

“See!’? (Heb.) expresses 
473; and ‘‘behold!”’ 471 

Seek, c. w. possess 381 

Self-conquest 455 

Send, two Gk words for 244 

Sending of the Twelve, the 394 
foll.; not mentioned in Jn 150; 
of the Seventy, the 2, 396; s. 
Apostles and Sheliach 

Sent, was sent and came forth 242, 
243 

Septuagint, Josephus on the 32; 
quoted by James in Acts 381 

Seraph, and serpent 205 

Serpent, the brazen 205; and seraph 
205 

Servant, son, or boy 197-8 

Servants, and navy 140; s. 
Hired-servants * 

Seventy, the sending of the 2, 396; 
Seventy disciples, the 151 

“Seventy-two ”’ disciples, the 41 

Shaldém, i.e. peace 120 foll. ; s. Salome 

Sheep, metaph. 227, 442 

Sheliach, the 895; Sheliach Tsibbar, 
t.e. the messenger of the congre- 
gation 391 

Shepherd, the, in Ezekiel 227; the 
“proverb” about in Jn 442 


expressed by 


climax 


also 
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Shepherding 55 

Shoshbenin 317 

Sickness and disease 165; God’s 
Kingdom and the removal of 166 

Side, the right 37; on the right 
35 

Sidon, Tyre and, Christ’s journey to 
299 

Sign, of Jonah; the 300 

Signs, ‘“‘make-signs”’ c. w. “swim” 
92 

Simon the Cananaean, not =one of 
the Zealots 417 

Simon Iscariot, in Jn 422 

Simon Peter, s. Peter 

Simonian sect, the 18 

Sin, the first mention of, conn. w. 
Cain in O.T. and w. retaining in 
the Targums 275; covered 265; 
eternal in Mk, abiding in Jn 460, 
463; as. that surpasses all others 
(Ibn Ezra) 462; and “act-of-sin”’ 
462 

Sinner, only in one passage of Jn 
291; the woman that was a, in 
Lk. 293, 296-7 

Sinners, technical sense of 286; 
parall. to Gentiles and_ tax- 
gatherers 286-7; Christ’s Call to 
284 foll. 

Sins, the forgiveness of 261 foll.; 
the retaining of 272, 274 

Sit before 147 

Sixth hour, the, z.e. noon 215 

Smell, i.e. discernment, attributed 
to the Messiah 272 

Snatch, and harpy 455 

Solomon, supposed to have dis- 
covered method of exorcizing 157 

Son, servant, or boy 197-8 

Son of, sometimes depreciative 
127; =“ worthy of” 121 

Son of man, the, 2.e. the Person 
representing humanity, misinter- 
preted as the Person above hu- 
manity 353; is lord of the sabbath 
352 

Sons, of thunder 116; of peace 120 

Sonship, the spirit of, in Jn 174 

Soul, a, in fish 66; ““O my soul” 
(Heb.) =“ my soul” (LXX) 256; 
draw out the 312 

Sound (Heb.) = murmur, growl, 
groan 252; = be disquieted 257 

South, the = right-hand parts 39 

Speaker, insertions to indicate who 
is the 324 

Spend, 7.e. pass through, of stage 
of disease 478 

Spies, Joshua’s 450 


339 








Spirit, in the, or against the 255; 
s. also Holy Spirit 
“Spirit, an unclean,” 
in Mk and Lk. 157 
‘Spirit, the unclean,’’ in Zechariah 
154; only once in O.T. 155, 157 
Spiritual, the, mixed with the 
literal 52, 54 

“Spitting to the right” 38 

Spoil, in good sense 450 

Spoiling of the Egyptians, the 
451-2 

Spoils 452 

Spread, and cast 83; spreading out 
(or stretching out) the hands, 2.e. 
swimming 97 

Stand, cow.) pass) by 172 sor 
“teach’’ 17; implying prayer 236 

Standing, symbolical 16 

Station, a 320-21 

Stationarii, 1.e. outposts 321; adopted 
into Hebrew 321; Israelites are 
God’s 321 

Stone, applied to persons, implying 
callousness 128 

Stone’s cast, a 102, 104, 107 

Strength, of Satan 454;. of the 
Shepherd 454; of Christ 454 

Stretch, and lay out for burial 200; 
stretch out the hands 97, 99 

Stricken =(Aq. and Sym.) leprous 
194, 250 

Strong one, the 445-6;=E/ 448; 
and mighty-one (G7zbbér) 445 

““Substance,’’ promised to Abra- 
ham’s déscendants 453 

Sun, the, allegorized in the law 
about housebreaking 464 

Swallow (vb), c. w. lord 429 

Swim, c. w. ‘‘make-signs’’ 92; Peter 
swimming to Jesus 91; swimming 
and spreading out the hands 97 

“Sword, empty the” 83; of the 
Spirit, the 304; Zion a 304 

Sympathetic grief 361 

Synagogue, teaching in 178, 364; 
in s. at Capernaum 185 foll.; a, 
and the 372-38 

Syria, t.e. Aram 381-2 

Syrophoenician woman, the 298, 
305; S. and Canaanitish 302 


in Mk 468; 


Talmud, silent, where Midrash is 
copious 453 

Targum, s. xxiv, XXv ; 

Tax-gatherers, or publicans 286; 
parall. to sinners 287; favourably 
regarded by Lk 287 


Teach, and stand 17; “he taught 
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them” parall. to “his word’’ 
159; Jesus only thrice described 
by Jn as teaching 178; teaching 
(Syr. and Aram.) c. w. boat 877 

Teacher =(LXX) perfect 21 

Teaching, Christ’s, not “with au- 
thority” in Lk. 159; Mk’s view 
of 160; conversion by, not men- 
tioned in Jn 181; in synagogue 
178, 364; in synagogue at Caper- 
naum 185 foll.; contrasted w. 
Satan’s authority 173 

Technical terms, in Synoptists 284; 
absent in Jn 369, 463, comp. 394 

Temple, the 78; as propitiation for 
sins 858; the building of, re- 
garded as a wedding 323; a third 
239 

Temptation, the 207 

Tempter, the, in Gethsernane 257 

Tentative action, how expressed 
217 

Tenth hour, the 15 

Terah, Abraham’s father 138 

Tertullian, on:—the Ichthus 72; 
the going down to Capernaum 
179; fasting 320, 322; s. also 74, 
183, 186, 249, 325-6, 481 

Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
the, on fasting 320; s. also 113, 
398 

Thaddaeus, in Mk, = Judas of James 
in Lk. 443; in Talmuds 413; = 
thank-offering 414 

Theléma, s. Will 

Thevapeia, healing, a MHebraized 
word 209; the leaf for 209 

Therapeutae, the, Philo on 210 

Therapeutic 208; meaning of the 
term, in (1) LX X and (2) Gospels 
209; preferred by Mk 209 

“They” undefined, (ambig.) 357, 
comp. 861; =people 426, 458 

Thief, or housebreaker, the 465; in 
Pentateuch, v. rare 466; the Mes- 
siah, or the Day of the Lord, 
coming as a 465-7 

Third day, the 148, 289; “he is 
now passing his third day” 478; 
third temple, the building of a 
239 

Thirst, Jn’s view of 204, 206; in 
O.T. and Philo 204-5; spiritual 
339; Christ’s, mystical 206 

Thirty-eight years 224; perhaps 
symbolical 267 

This, Heb. fem., used mystically 
161; ‘What is this?’”’ 161 

Thomas the Apostle 44; the name, 
meaning “twin” 445 





Thrones, sitting on, and judging 
Israel 397 

Thunder, or voice 440; implied in 
the Transfiguration 442; in Jn 
410; Jewish thought about 413; 
sons of 109, 116, 410 

Tiberias 7, 85 

Torments, manifold 212-13 

Touch (Heb. and Syr.)=draw near 
to 194; and reprove 195; touched 
=smitten with leprosy 195; 
touching, in healing 194 

Toward (Gk) =Heb. way of 379 

Transfiguration, the, thunder im- 
plied in 412 

Tree of eating, 7.e. fruit-tree, in 
Ezekiel 78; t. of life, in Revela- 
tion 78 

Tribes, the twelve, =spiritual Israel 
397 

Trouble, non-existent, for 
Epictetian philosopher 174 

Troubled, applied to Jesus in Jn 
258; men are not t. by facts 
(Epict.) 258 

Truth, uttered in jest or mockery 
338, 342; s. Irony 

Twelve, a part of God’s beneficent 
order 356; +t. manner of fruits 
78, 899; t. tribes, the 399; t. 
tribes, our 398; +t. Apostles of 
the Lamb, the 402 

Twelve (Apostles), the, as mis- 
sionaries 151; the Appointment of 


the 


874, 887-423; as ‘‘chosen’’ 390; 
not ‘‘chosen"” in Mk and Mt. 
890; ‘the Twelve,” as uttered 


by Christ 396 

Twin =(1) Didymus, (2) Thomas 415 

Two, conn. w. probation 98; two 
hundred cubits 98 

Tyre and Sidon, Christ’s journey to 
299 


Unclean spirit, the, in O.T. only 
once 154-5; an, in Mk 158, 468; 
in Mk and Lk. 157 

Unclean spirits, and authority 154— 
89 

Untroubledness, in Stoic philosophy, 
the 259 

Upholding, in Ps. 202 

Ur, i.e. the Light, I am 351 

Urge, and persuade 218 

Urim and Thummim, the 349 

Utensils, and armour 448 


Vessels, or utensils 448; and armour 
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448; i.e. spoils 451; interpreted 
rightly by Mk, wrongly by Lk. 
450; s. also Boats 

Viaticum, the spiritual 69 

Village-towns, the next 242 

Virginity, Jerome on 90 

Visible, c. w. broiled 82 

Visions, by a river 42-8; influence 
of, on Jn 259 

Vocative, Heb., dropped in LXX 
256 

Voice, or thunder 410; of the Lord 
God 15 


Walk, Jesus described as walking 
18, 15 foll.; w. after the Lord your 
God 50; w. after, in O.T. 147 

Warrior, giant, strong [one], etc. 446 

Water, in Jn 76; of Marah, the 
344; drawing w. in Cana 344; 
metaph., of the Law and of the 
Gospel 344 

Waters, a gathering of 267 

Way of, the, (Heb.)=Gk toward 
379; way of the sea, the 42, 379 

Wearied, applied to Israel and to 
Jesus 206 

Wedding, the building of the temple 
a 323; Heb. lit. =“ [occasion for] 
drinking” 430 

Wedlock, mystical, the Pauline 
doctrine of 324 

Weeping of Jesus, the, in Lk. and 
Jn 362 

Well, and fountain 344-5 

“What is this?” 161 

“While, a,” c. w. ‘‘an hour’ 103 

Whole or sound, = Heb. living 224 

Wife, leaving house and w., in Lk. 
137; of Peter, the 148; to lead 
about a 144 ° 

Will (n.), theléma, rare in literary 
Gk 475; the, of God 474; differ- 
ence as to in Lk. and Jn 478 

Wine, metaph. 837; the old, 7.e. 
the Law 328; the new, 7.e. the 
Haggada 337; this year’s 336 foll. ; 








the good, only once in O.T. 341; 
for the sake of my, 7.e. because 
ye have received my ordinance 
182 

Winebibber, a, alluded to by Jn 485 

Wine-skins, new 156 

Wisdom, the Good Woman 442; 
Wisdom of God, the, regarded as 
speaking 242 

With, c. w. people 408; “that they 
might be with him” 404 

Withdraw, and flee 378 

Witness, bearing, in Jn 406 

Woman, the Good, Wisdom as 442 

Word, the, as a person, yet with 
impersonal influence 245 

“Word, his” parall. to “he taught 
them” 159; ‘‘speak in word”’ 202 

Word of God, the, in Lk., where 
Mk has “will” 474-6 

Words, distortion of, Jewish, about 
idols 431 

Worker, man the 356 

World, the, diff. senses of 281; built 
up with kindness 353 

Worthy of, expressed by “son of’’ 
121 


Years, thirty-eight 224, 267; thirty- 
eight and forty, perhaps sym- 
bolical 267 

Yetzer, or tendency, the evil 275 


Zacchaeus, and Nathanael 421; or 
Matthias 421 

Zadokite work, fragments of a 367 

Zarephath, the widow of 800 

“Zealot” in Lk. 446; at first= 
zealous for observance of the Law 
417; acquired a new meaning just 
before the siege of Jerusalem 416 

Zebedee 8, 4, 107; and Zebulon 111 ; 
the sons of 138, in Jn 118, in Lk. 
and Jn 409 

Zebulon 111-12, 128, 140 

Zered, the brook 224 
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INDICES TO “PROCLAMATION ’ 


” 


[**c. w. 


"ABuooos 845 

dy.os and dlkaros 290 

dypbs mapaxhynoews, 2.2. 
Capernaum 179 

dyw and dépw 215; dyw- 
pev 238-40; a. Huépar, 
of disease 478 

dOw: voulwws d., in 
Epict. 208 

aiviyua 444 

aipwand Ba4d\d\w 200; and 
émtBadrw 200 

adrérpios 80 

apdprnua and duaprla 
462 

Guapria and dudprnua 
462 

aaprwrs 
287 

aupiBadrtw 85, 142 

auplBrnua 142 

aud Borevs 84 

dvakepdvyupue: dvaxpabels 


and é6vixés 


dvavedw 97; davavedoare 
“lift up your heads ” 
97; c.w. avavéw, quod 
vid. 

dvavéw: dvavetou “swim 
up” 97 

dvacTdw 87 

davagwrvéw 84 

dvaxwpéw 872, 877; and 
pevyw 878 

dvaxwpnois 878 

avjp 16; “husband” 
892, 477; avdpdor, per- 
haps c. w. ldpiou 444 
vOpaxid 87 


Til. “GREEK 


avOpwiroxtovéw 278 

avriypiotos 277 

avwlev 74 

dmralpw: damalpouac and 
dmodnuéw 316 

amépxouar: amrpdOe v. r. 
ém7mrOe 10 

darodnuéw and daatpomwar 
316 

déddvut, Lose or destroy 
480 

amoorda@ 102 

dmooré\\w 244 , 

améatoos 890 foll. 

dmrrouae and édéyxw 195; 
and mpoceyyifw 194; 
adnuévov =év adn 194 

apioTdw 48 

apmata 449, 454-5 

dppworta 165 

dpxirplkdwos 818 

agy 191; év adn=adn- 
pévov 194 

ddlnuc 185; and ldouac 
228; apes 299 


Bdddw 84; and alpw 200; 
and émiBdd\d\w 200; 
BeB\nuév nv = karéxero 
199; BéBrAnra “laid 
out for burial” 200 

Bdoavos: Baoavor 218 

Blavos and ylyas 445-6 

Body “casting,” c.w. 
Bddos 104; ALGov Born 
102 

Bddos, three meanings 
of 104; c. w. Body 
104 
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means ‘‘ confused, or confusable, with’’) 


BovdAy, in no Gospel but 
Lk. 479 

BovAnua 145 ; and 6éAnua 
478 

BotrAnors 404 

Bobrowae 145 

Bpwomos 77-8 


Tadrala 85 

vamos 480 

ylyas and Blatos 445-6 

ylvouar: yevérOar 57, 60; 
éyéveto, for éfnoev 61 

ywoeokw: éeéyvw ‘took 
cognisance of” 465; 
yvovs 268-9 

yAedKos 388 

yvworbs 474 

yuvy 144 


Aaéviov, in Jn 482 

deteagw 88 

Oetvds: els Ta Sekt pwépy 
85; éx defray 86 

devpo 48 

dedre 47 foll.; poetic 48 

devrepdmpwros 348 

didBodos, in Jn 432 

dudkovos 404 

dtavedvw Cc. Ww. Siavdw 97 

Siavdw c.w. diavedw 97 

dvapragfw, rare in early 
Christian writers 447 ; 
in LXX 449 

duépxouar 17 

dtkavos and dyios 290; 
and dicavocvyn 291; 
dixadraTos, applied to 
God in Plato 290 


GREEK INDEX 





dixacocvvn 291 

dofatw, not in O. T. be- 
fore the Song of 
Moses 456; 6. rdov Oedv 
229 

duvarés and loxupds 445— 
6; and paxnrys 446; 
and modemorhs 446 

Sven: Svoval and ddw 
214-15 

d¥w (divw) and duopal 
214-15 


Evyyaotpluvdos 156 

éyelow 208; and tcrnu 
195 

édpagw 18, 140 

éOvexés 868; and duap- 
Twrbs 287 

elpnvn 215 

eis and mpos 872, 377 

éxetOev 102, 105 

éxdéyouat 390 

éxXexrds 390 

éexvedw (and éxvéw) 92-5; 
éxvevcaytes, variously 
rendered 95 

éxtelvw xeipas 99 

Adéyxw and arroua 
195 

2reos 853 

éhxtw 76 

euBpyudoua 251; & 7o 
mrvevpate 204 

éurrepiratéw 16 

éurupl~w 280 

éuguwvéw 84 

é& 7g, with temporal 
infinitive 153 

évepyéw 172 

évvebw, only once in 
N. T. 94 

évoxos 463; with dat. 
or genit. 461 

éfépxoum 8, 218; with 
a6, éx, and mapa 244; 
€eOe 431 § 

éflorapar 425; e&éorn 7 
xapdla 426; éfécrTn- 
cay and é¢éw éotnoay 
425 

éfovcla 170 foll. ; defined 
as émiTpom’ voyov 170 ; 
(?) =é& of édv 178 

tiw €rrynoar, Cc. w. et€oTy- 
cav 425 

emapatos 289 

érépxomar: émpdOe v.r. 
am7rde 10 

éml 135 





éemiBadrw: ériBardy 35; 
and alpw 200; and 
Badr\w 200 

émdldwue 80, 84 

émiinréw 52 

émikatdparos and émdpa- 
Tos 289 

emippantw 836 

émlaoxomos 404 

éristaTyns 22; émiorara 
20 foll. 

émisTtpépw 228 

émirlOnuc: émidels and 
émuribels 219 

émitiuaw 160 

émiTpom? vomou, S. €Eovola 

&rouae 50 

éomépa 215 

éxw 85; éxers (or éxere) 
Tt; 77, 85; éxduevos 
244; KxaxOs éxyw 208, 
213; Kouwds exw, in 
Epict. 208; Kouore- 
pov éxw, in Jn 247 


Zaw: éyévero for éfnoev 
61 

féw 339 

&mr\wrhs 446 foll. 

&Arnots 331 

fwypéw 62 

fwoyovéw 67-8 ; and 7rept- 
tmowovpat 67 

(wotrroéw 67, 76 


‘Hyéouar: yotpevos = 
Syr. vab, vulg. vector 
318 

nuepa: Teraprny huépav 
dyw 478 


Od\nua 145, 476, 483 ; 
rare in literary Gk 
475; with moet 475; 
and BovAnua 478 

OednTys 156 

Oékw 224 

Geparedw and idopar 209 
foll., 219; 6. preferred 
by Mk 209 

Oprap,Bedw 62 


*Idowat and Oeparevw 209 
foll., 219; i. most fre- 
quent in Lk. 208, 229; 
iduevos 228-9; i. and 
aplinue 228 

iarpés, applied to Lk. 
208 

ide 478; and ldov 471 
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Ytos: els ra USia 186 

ldusrns 258 

idod and ide 471 

Upis: iSpior conj. for 
avipaor 444 

*Inoots, contracted 3809 

ixrepos 196 

lornpe: éords 18; i. and 
éyelpw 195 

loxvpés and 
445-6 

ixOvs and dyapiov 86 


Suvarés 


Kawés and véos 3386-7 

KakOs éxw 218; K. racxw 
200 

kadéw 129, 181 

Kavavaios 416 

katdyw 140. 144 

karadudkw 148; parall. 
to émifnréw 52 

KaTaKELmaL: KaATEKELTO = 
BeBrnuevny 199 

kaTahauBave 62 

katavebw, katavéw, and 
kataviw 92, 93, 97 

katatlvey 429-30 

kataprifw 84 

Kepavvupe: Kpabévres C. W. 
kparnbévtes 45 

knplov 81 

krérrns 468 foll. 

kowwvos 41 

Koupas (or Koupdorepov) 
éxw 208, 247 

Komriaw 206 

koopos: 0 kK. 6Aos 281-2 

KpaBarros 263 

Kparéw : KparnOevTes C. W. 
xpadévres 45; Kparelv 
apaprias 274 

Kpavyage 260 

Kpavyy 260 

KiKXos: KUKAW 240 

kuynyds 58 

Kwrt0w: éxkwdvouev OF 
éxwrtvoapev 218 

Kwon 240-41 

Kwpdmorrs 240—44 


Aéyw: feyov v. 4. éde- 
yer 427 

Mos: ALOov Bodryjy 102 

Adyos and pjua 161 


MaaAakla 165 


paxnTis and duvards 
446; and moNemorns 
446 


peNloovoy 81 


INDICES TO 





bépos 87: els ra degta 
Mépn 85; TH pépn Tis 
TadtAalas etc. 37 

‘uépow 88 

méroxos 44 

pucOwrds 110 

potxanls 295 


Néos and xawés 836-7 

vevous, Meanings of 92 

vevotéov 92 

vevw 92 

véw, compounds of 92 

vijoos: vyocovs and ‘In-, 
covs 809 

vnorevw and tamewdw 
311 

vikdw, rare in LX X 455 

vouluws, in Epict. 203 

vocos 165 

vuudtos, insertion of 823 


uvéroua 50 


“Ode=(Heb.) ‘‘behold!”’ 
192 

olkia 424 

otkos and olkia 424 

éricw 49 


érTdvw 82 
émrés 80; two mean- 
ings of 82 


dyAos mod's 883; mdvTes 
oi OxAoe 425 

éWdpiov and ixOds 86 

6yia, in LXX only in 
Judith 214 

OWov 84 


Ild@os and wéOos 256 

mavdlov : mavdta and mrat- 
das 96 

mais ambig. 198; 7. 
and madlov 96; ma- 
oly v. r, waow 141 

wad 877 

mavrotos, and may -yévos 
166 

mapd: with verbs of 
hearing 51; of ap’ 
avrod 426 

mapaBoryn 438—44 

mapayw 8 foll., 11 

Tapadléwu 858, 4418 

tmapadtos 879 

mapadutixés, not earlier 
than Mk 198 

mapdduros 198 

Tapahvw: mapadedrupévos 
198 





mdperos and ‘upekrikés 
198 

Tmapowmlia 438—44 

was: wavra = Heb. “‘the 
house of”’ 186; av 
yévos, for mavrotos 
166; mdvres of dxAoe 
425; ma:olv Vv. Yr. Tao 
141 

marpid 140 

méuTa 244, 394 

mévOos and mdfos 256 

wépav 3717 

mepl: ot mept Ilérpov 94 

mepiBrérouat 361 

mepl\uros 257 

mepiraréw 18-14 foll. 

mepiroodmac and fwo- 
yovéw 67 

mryyyn and dpéap 345 

mnpow and mwpiw 362-3 

wAHOos 258; in Mk and 
Lk. 376 ; earliest uses 
of in LXX 376 

mAnpns eds, 6 210 

mrotov and mrodprov 91 

movéw Oé\nua 475 

mouxirla 212 

mocktNos 240-11 

moNemioTyns and duvards 
448 

modus 240-44 

monvmokos 212 

mpoatperixds 156 

mpoBalyw: mpoBds 101-2, 
106 

T poepXoae : ™ poe Owv 
and mpocehOwv 102 

mpds 879; and eis 872, 
377 

Tpocaryopevouar 418 

tposBalyw: mpooBas 101 

mpoceyylfw and amrroua 
194 

TpocépXoma: mpocehOwy 
and mpoedOdv 102 

mpoonrvTos 294 

Tpockadovuat 388, 389 

mpookaprepéw 377 

mpockérTw 355-6 

mporpay.ov 85 

mpocpwvéw 3838, 389 

mpocwmeiov and mpdcw- 
tov 868 

mpbcwrov and mpocw- 
tetov 368; mpdcwror 
Aap Bavew 868 

mowt and mpdrov 114 

mpros (or mpdrov) and 
mpwt 114 
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mupexttxds and maperos 
198 

mupeTos 196 

mupow: C. Ww. twpdw 362 

mwpow 3862 foll.; c. w. 
mnpow and mupsw 862 


Pjua and déyos 161 

pirrw and omapaccw 
158 

pwé 337 


Lernviafouevos 167 
oKevos: oxetn 451-2 
oKv\eUw, V. T. TveKevatw 
and cvdaw 452 
oKt\ov: ckt\a 446-7 
omapacow and firrw 
158 
omdayxvigoua: 251-2 
otatiwy 321 
OVYKEpavvume : 
pacuévous 45 
ovyxéw: cuyxetrac 256 
ovAdw: oudnoaTe v. fr. 
for oxvAetioare 452 
ovd\\uTréw 860 
oumpmtcovpmevos, 6 249 
ouvaywyy: év o. 178, 185, 
373° 
cuvayTaw 472 
ovvOecs: Kata ctbvOeow 
42 
ouwTaralrwpos 249 
outuyxave 472 
ovoKevdgw, v. r. for oKu- 
Adw 452 


OUV KEKE- 


Tadairwpéw (tvans.) 249 

TaTmewow and vycretw 
311 

Tapdoow : érdpater éaurdv 
254 

Tédecos 21 

TpixAlviov 318 


“Yrroxply oma, -Kpicts, -Kpt- 
THs 365-8 
broxwpéw 372, 378 


Pépw and dyw 215 

gevyw and dvaxywpéw 
378 

POope’s 297 

povoxrovéw 366 

ppéap and mnyy 845 

purdoow 68 

pwvéw 129, 180 


Xpyfw 49 
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